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TOY  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1984 


THURSDAY,  MAY  31,  1984 

House  of  Representatives, 
CoMMirrEE  ON  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environment, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2322,  Raybum  House  Office  BuUding,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Waxman 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Waxman.  The  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  will  please  come 
^to  order. 

This  morning  the  subcommittee  is  considering  H.R.  5630,  the  Toy 
Safety  Act  of  1984.  This  legislation  amends  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  to  enable  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, CPSC,  to  recall  quickly  dangerous  toys  and  other  articles  usea 
by  children.  It  authorizes  the  CT*SC  to  give  public  notice  about  any 
tdyithat  poses  a  substantial  rm  to  children.  In  addition,  it  empow- 
ers the  agency  to  order  theMy  manufactui^pr  to  repair,  replace,  or 
give  a  refund  for  the  hazardous  toy. 

Currently,  the  CPSC  can  recall  and  order  corrected  a  dangerous- 
ly defective  coffee  pot  faster  than  a  deadly  toy.  This  ironic  anomaly 
is  caused  by  an  incpnsistency  in  the  law  that  requires  the  CPSC  to 
promulgate  a  special  rule  before  it  can  recall  dangerous  toys'.  Such 
a  requirement  does  not  apply  to  any  other  dangerous  consumer 
product. 

This  additional  procedure  has  delayed  by  as  much  as  14  mgnths 
the  recall  of  numerous  dangerous  toys  alleged  to  have  caused 
deaths  and  serious  injuries. 

It  is  outrageous  that  the  law  is  more  lax  where  toys  are  con- 
cerned. When  a  toy  has  been  determined  to  be  dangerous,  the  lives 
and  safety  of  children  should  not  be  risked  by  delaying  the  recall. 
Corrective  action  should  be  taken  immediately. 

Greater  toy  safety  has  been  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by  the 
public.  According  to  a  recent  Lou  Harris  poll,  88  percent  of  those 
surveyed  wanted  the  CPSC  to  do  more  to  assure  that  toys  are  safe. 
The  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1984  responds  to  that  demand. 

[The  text  of  H.R.  5630  follows:] 


(1) 


2 


I 

98th  congress  J  J    f>  l^/^OA 

2D  SESSION   H,  K.  OOaU 

To  tmend  the  Federtl  Htztrdous  SubsUnces  Act  to  permit  the  notificttion  and 
rcptir.  replacement,  or  refund  of  toys  that  create  a  substantia!  risk  of  injury 
to  children.  /-  ' 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
May  9,  1984 

Mr.  Waxman  introduced  the  following  bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  permit  the 
notification  and  repair,  replacement,  or  refund  of  toys  tltat 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  injury  to  children.. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Toy  Safety  Act  of  1984**. 

4  Se(j.  2.  (a)  Section  13(a)  of  the  Federal  Ha-'ardous  Sub- 

5  stances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1274(a))  is  amended— 

6.  (1)  by  inserting  "or  if  any  toy  or  other  article  in- 

7  tended  for  use  by  children  that  (because  of  the  pattern 

8  of  the  risk,  the  number  of  toys  or  other  articles  pre- 

9  senting  the  risk  which  were  distributed  in  commerce, 


8 


the  severity  of  the  risk,  or  otherwise)  creates  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  injury  to  children''  after  ''(whether  or 
not  it  was  such  at  the  time  of  its  sale)''; 

(2)  by  striking  out  *'such  article  or  substance"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  **such  article,  substance,  or 
toy"; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  To  give  public  notice  that  the  article  or  sub- 
stance is  a  banned  hazardous  substance  or  that  the  toy 
or  other  article  intended  for  use  by  children  creates  a 
substantial  risk  of  injury. 

"(2)  To  mail  such  notice  to  each  person  who  is  a 
manufacturer,  distributor,  or  dealer  of  such  an  article, 
substance,  or  toy  or  other  article  that  is  intended  for 
use  by  children. 

*'(3)  To  mail  such  notice  to  every  person  to  whom 
the  person  giving  the  notice  knows  such  article,  sub- 
stance, or  toy  or  other  article  intended  for  use  by  chil- 
dren was  delivered  or  sold." 
(b)  Section  15(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  '*or  if  any  toy  or  other  article  in- 
tended for  use  by  children  that  (because  of  the  pattern 
of  the  risk,  the  number  of  toys  or  other  articles  intend- 
ed for  use  by  children  presenting  the  risk  which  were 

13 


4 


0 


3 

1  ^      distributed  in  commerce,  the  severity  of  the  risk,  or 

2  otherNvise)  creates  a  substantial  risk  of  injury  to  chiU 

3  dren"  after  ''(whether  or  not  it  was  such  at  the  time  of 

4  its  sale)"; 

5  {'2)  by  amending  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  to 

6  read  as  follows: 

7  If  repairs  to  or  changes  in  the  article  or  sub- 

8  stance  may  be  made  so  that  it  will  not  be  a  banned 

9  ^      ^lazardous  substance  or  if  repairs  or  changes  in  the  toy 

10  or  other  article  intended  for  use  by  children  may  be 

11  made  so  that  it  will  not  create  a  substantial  risk  of 

12  injur}'  to  children,  to  make  such  repairs  or  changes. 

13  *'(2)  To  replace  such  article  or  substance  with  a 

14  like  or  equivalent  article  or  substance  which  is  not  a 

15  banned  hazardous  substance  or  to  replace  such  toy  or 

16  other  article  intended  for  use  by  children  with  a  like  or 

17  .    equivalent  toy  or  article  whioh  does  not  create  a  sub- 

18  stantial  risk  of  injury  to  children. 

19  "(3)  To  refund  the  purchase  price  of  the  article, 

20  substance,  or  toy  or  other  article  intended  for  use  by 

21  children  (less  a  reasonable  allowance  for  use)  if  the  ar- 

22  tide,  substance,  or  toy  or  other  article  intended  for  use 

23  by  children  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  consumer 

24  for  one  vear  or  more — 
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1 

"(A)  at  the  time  of  public  nQt«Je  under  sub- 

2 

section  (a),  or 

3 

"(B)  kl  the  time  'the  consumer  receives 

4 

actual  notice  that  the  article  or  substance  is  a 

5 

banned  hazardous  substance  or  that  the  toy  or 

6 

other  article  mtendtjd  for  use  by  children  creates  a 

7 

substantial  risk  of  injury  to  children,  whichever 

8 

occurs  first;  and 

9 

(3)  by  striking  "article  or  substance"  in  tire  last 

10 

sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  **article,  sub- 

11 

stance,  or  toy". 

12 

(c)  Section  15(c)(2)  of  such  ^Vct  is  amendeS  by  striking 

13 

out  ^'article  or  substance"  each  place  it  occurs  and  inserting 

14 

in  liou  thereof  *'article,  substance,  or  toy'V^  . 

t 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Our  first  panel  of  witnesses  includes  the  Honora- 
ble Nancy  Harvey  Steorts,  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  and  Commissioners  Stuart  Statler,  Terrence 
Scanlon,  and  Saundra  Brown  Armstrong. 

Chairman  Steorts,  we  want  to  welcome  you  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  our  meeting  this  morning.  We  under- 
stand you  have  a  single  statement  regarding  H.R.  5630.  We  would 
like  you  to  summarize  for  approximately  10  minutes.  The  full  telct 
of  course  will  be  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  NANCY  HARVEY  STEORTS,  CHAIRMAN, 
CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFET\  COMMISSION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
COMMISSIONERS  STUART  STATLER;  TERRENCET  SCANLON; 
AND  SAUNDRA  BROWN  ARMSTRONG 

Ms.  Steorts.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
before  you. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  H.R,  5630,  the  Toy  Safety 
Act  of  1984,  and  to  review  with  you  the  legislative  twist  that  the 
bill  is  designed  to  remedy. 

Quite  simply,  children  do  not  today  have  the  same  protection, 
under  the  law,  against  products  intended  for  them  and  found  to  be 
hazardous,  as  adults  have  against  most  other  unsafe  products.  Iron 
ically,  toys  and  children's  products  were  accorded  a  special  status 
by  being  regulated  first  as  a  risk  covered  in  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act,  FHSA,  before  this  agency  was  created.  But,  they 
now  are  subject  to  a  more  cumbersome,  impractical  recall  process 
because  they  are  covered  by  an  act  which  doe§  not  have  a  compre- 
hensive recall  provision. 

Today,  because  of  this  second-class  status  for  toys  and  cliildren's 
products,  it  is  easier  .for  CPSC  to  recall  products  intended  for 
adults  and  which  present  substantial  risks  of  injury,  than  it  is  to 
recall  hazardous  toys  that  are  unregulated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bills  which  you  and  Senator  Kasten  an- 
nounced May  9,  and  the  House  version  which  you  have  before  you 
today,  would  rectify  that  imbalance  of  protection. 

Under  current  terms  of  the  Federal  HaJcardous  Substances  Act, 
the  only  provision  for  recall  of  a  toy  or  children's  product  is  after 
the  product  becomes  a  ''banned  hazardous  substance."  Generally, 
this  requires  the  agency  to  publish  a  rule  banning  or  regulating 
the  product  unless  the  Commissiorutakes  the  unusual*step  of  first 
declaring  the  product  an  immin^»  hazard,  at  which  time  the 
recall  remedy  is  then  available. 

The  rulemaking  process  often  requires  2  or  3  years.  The  most  ex- 
peditious process  available  now  for  recalling  an  unsafe  toy  or  chil- 
dren's product  that  is  not  covered  by  an  existing  FHSA  regulation, 
or  is  not  an  imminent  hazard,  is  by  transferring  regulation  of  the 
risk  of  injury  under  section  30(D)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act.  CPSA.  This  regulatory  transfer  from  FHSA  to  CPSA  is  after 
notice  and  public  interest  to  do  so.  However,  this  pr(icess  usually 
requires  at  least  6  months  to  complete,  after  which  a  recall  pro- 
ceeding  under  section  15  of  the  CPSA  can  be  started. 
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In  the  meantime,  a  toy  or  children*s  product  considered  to  be 
hazardous  could  remain  in  the  marketplace.  Yet,  the  recall  of  most 
products  intended  for  use  by  adults  does  not  require  this  lengthy 
transfer  procedure. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  negotiations  with  some  indus- 
tries have  met  v^iih  cooperation  and  quick  response  when  evidence 
of  substantial  risk^  of  injury  from  their  products  is  at  hand.  Some 
have  been  more  difficult  to  persuade.  Some  have  used  our  proce- 
dural process  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  recall  of  a  hazardous 
product, 

A  fe\^  examples  of  recalls  under  various  circumstances  are  as  fol- 
lows. We  have  some  of  these  here  this  morning. 

One,  stuffed  toys  with  strings.  In  October  and  November  1979, 
the  staff  received  reports  of  two  strangulation  deaths  associated 
With  the  products.  The  firm  was  contacted  and  a  corrective  action 
plan  was  negotiated  during  December  1979  and  January  1980. 
Hu\^ever,  the  recall  effectiveness,  especially  among  consumers,  was 
very  low,  so  in  April-May  1980,  additional  corrective  action  was  re- 
quested. 

The  company  refused.  In  June  1980,  the  staff  recommended  a 
section  30(D)  proposal,  which  was  published  November  17,  1980.  In 
order  to  conform  the  30(D)  rule  to  the  statute,  as  amended  in 
August  1981.  and  in  order  to  include  additional  products  with  the 
same  risks  of  injury,  the  30(D)  rule  was  published  March  17,  1982. 
^  On  April  19,  198^,  the  staff  forwarded  a  briefing  package  to  the 
Commission  with  a  complaint  recommendation.  The  Commission 
on  June  16,  1982,  authorized  the  issuance  of  a  complaint.  At  that 
point,  the  company  agreed  to  the  corrective  action  recc  imendation 
and  the  Commission  approved  their  response  June  24,  1982, 

Another  example,  squeeze  toys.  In  1981  and  1982,  our  staff 
leamed  of  two  suffocation  deaths  involving  squeeze  toys  that  had 
handles  with  bulbous  ends.  The  importer  of  the  toys  involved 
agreed  to  recall  them.  We  collected  and  examined  130  squeeze  toys 
from  several  manufacturers,  among  which  21  were  identified  as 
being  substantially  hazardous. 

Most  of  the  firms  are  currently  conducting  voluntary  recalls  in 
cooperation  with  the  (^mmission,  but  two  firms  refused  to  recall 
their  products.  A  oroposed  30(D)  rule  was  published  January  3, 
1983,  and  a  final  rule  was  published  January  5,  1984. 

Shortly  before  this  rule  became  final,  bnoth  firms  agreed  to  under- 
take corrective  action,  * 

Mesh-sided  cribs  and  playpens,  another  example. 

Enclosures,  another  example. 

Crib  headboards.  Two  models  of  cribs  manufactured  by  one  firm 
Vicre  involved  in  seven  deaths.  The  firm  agreed  to  recall  the  cribs 
and  an  extensive  notification  effort  was  conducted  between  1978- 
SO  After  learning  of  two  deaths  during  1983,  the  firm  agreed  to  an- 
other effort  to  notify  the  public  about  the  hazard  and  the  recall.  If 
it  had  been  necessary  to  go  through  the  30(D)  procedures,  the  time 
to  .aitiate  both  corrective  actions  by  the  firm  and  to  notify  the 
public  would  have  been  increased  substantially. 

We  have  another  example  with  the  indoor  gym  houses. 

The  Toy  Safetv  Act  of  1984  if  passed,  muld  expedite  the  correc- 
tive action  on  all  such  cases,  except  those  where  the  industry  in- 
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volved  responds  readily  and  quickly.  The  bill  would  allow  CPSC  to 
use  the  same  procedures  to  recall  a  hazardous  wy  that  now  can  be 
used  to  recall  other  hazardous  consumer  products. 

The  procedure  for  recalling  most  consumer  products,  as  you 
know,  is  relatively  simple.  Under  authority  of  section  15  of  CPSA, 
the  Commission  may,  after  a  public  hearing,  require  the  recall  of 
consumer  products  that  either  one,  fail  to  comply  with  a  consumer 
product  safety  rule,  and  so  create  a  substantial  risk  of  injury  to  the 
public,  or  two,  contain  a  defect  which  creates^  a  substantial  risk  of 
uyury  to  the  public. 

The  section  15  recall  authority  has  been  one  of  our  most  effective 
tools  in  providing  protection  from  substa^.tial  risks  of  injury  in  the 
marketplace.  Kegulations  and  standards,  both  voluntary  and  Com- 
m'ssion  mandated,  are  effective  for  subsequent  production.  But  a 
recall  or  corrective  action  program  is  often  the  oaly  effective  way 
to  reach  those  defective  products  already  in  circulation  or  in  the 
possession  of  consumers. 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  legislative  background  which  left  toys 
and  children's  products  outside  of  the  normal  realm  of  the  CPSA,  it 
seems  that  this  was  an  unintended  oversight  broughii  on  by  an  ear- 
lier effort  tc  give  special  protection  for  toys.  The  effect  has  been  a 
cumbersome  system  which  can  take  months,  as  you  have  already 
heard,  and  in  some  cases  years  to  recall  a  hazardous  product  des- 
tined for  use  by  children. 

Mr  Chairman,  no  consumer  is  more  vulnerable  to  the  hazard  of 
product  defects  than  children.  The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission has  long  recognized  this  vulnerability  and  has  had  a  deep 
interest  in  the  special  field  of  toy  safety.  For  example,  during  the 
last  3  years,  this  agency  has  worked  closely  with  the  toy  manufac- 
turers on  a  safety  program. 

Age  labeling  on  toys  is  a  very  important  way  that  manufacturers 
can  make  toys  safer  for  children.  A  number  of  manufacturers  and 
importers  are  already  providing  appropriate  age  labeling  for  their 
toys,  particularly  those  intended  for  children  6  years  old  and 
under.  The  Commission  hopes  that  toy  manufacturers  and  import- 
ers will  join  in  providing  this  important  information  to  prevent  un- 
necessary accidents. 

Regardless  of  such  worthy  programs,  however,  problems  do  some- 
times arise  in  cliildren's  products.  When  we  at  CPSC  learn  of  acci- 
dents from  these  products,  it  is  our  job  to  investigate  and,  when 
necessary,  to  act.  A  m^or  difficulty  we  have  faced  in  some  situa- 
tions involving  toys  and  children's  products  has  been  the  complex 
and  cumbersome  process  for  effecting  recalls  or  corrective  action. 

Delays  in  such  matters  hardly  seem  justified,  especially  when 
considering  the  type  of  consumer  who  is  at  risk.  It  is  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  this  Commission  ttiat  the  issue  of  toy  safety  is 
one  which  eixjoys  broad  public  support.  This  legislation  should  go 
far  m  enhancing  one  of  the  effective  CPSC  tools  used  in  our  toy 
safety  responsibilities  and  should  permit  us  to  utilize  more  effec- 
tively our  legal  resources  currently  employed  in  these  cumbersome 
30(D)  proceedings. 

We  support  the  legislation  proposed  by  you  and  Senator  Kasten. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  wuji  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
any  questions. 


I  would  like  to  also  say  that  I  have  a  personal  statement  which  is 
complimenting  you  on  your  efforts  and  really  thanking  you  for 
helping  us  get  this  cumbersome  scenario  now  put  forward  and  I 
would  like  to  have  that  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  included  jn  the 
record. 

[The  Commission  and  personal  statements  of  Ms.  Steorts  follow:] 
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TESTIHONY    OF    NANCY     HARVEY  STEORTS 

Mr.  Chairman:   It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  fo?,  the  Consumer 

r 

Product  Safety  Commission  to  appear  before  /ou.  today  to  dis- 
cuss H.R.  5630j  THE  Toy  Safety  Act  of        and  to  review 

WITH  YOU  THE  LE6ISUTIVE  TWIST  THAT  THE  BILL  IS  DESIGNED  TO 
REMEDY. 

Quite  simply^  children  do  not  today  have  the  same 
protection^  under  the  law^  against  products  intended  for^ 
them  and  found  to  be  hazardou*:,  as  adults  have  against  most 
other  unsafe  products.   ironically^  toys  and  children's 
products  were  accorded  a  special  status  by  being  reguuted 
first  as  a  risk  covered  in  the  federal  hazardous  substances 
Act  (FHSA)  before  this  agency  was  created.  But^  they  «ow 
are  subject  to  a  more  cumbersome,  impractical  recall  process 
because  they  are  covered  by  an  act  which  does  not  have  a 
comprehensive  recall  provision.  today,  because  of  this 

/ 

s^condrcuss  status  for  toys  and  children  s  products^  it  is 
easier  for  cpsc  to  recall  products  intended  for  adults  and 
which  present  substantial  risks  of  injury^  than  it  is  to 
recall  hazardous  toys  that  are  unreguuted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bills  which  you  and  Senator  Kasten 

ANNOUNCED  MAY  9,  AND  THE  HoUSE  VERSION  WHICH  YOU  HAVE  BEFORE 

you  todays  would  rectify  that  imbaunce  of  protection. 

Under  current  terms  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act,  the  only  proviskn  for  recall  of  a  toy  or  children's 
product  is  after  the  product  becomes  a  ^banned  hazardous 
substance."  Generally,  this  requires  the  agency  to  publish 
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A  RULE  BANNING  OR  REGUUTING  THE  PRODUCT  UNLESS  THE  COMMIS- 
SION TAKES  THE  UNUSUAL  STEP  OF  FIRST  DECLARING  THE  PRODUCT  AN 
IMMINENT  HAZARD^  AT  WHICH  TIME  THE  RECALL  REMEDY  IS  THEN 
AVAILABLE.    ThE  RULEMAKING  pftoCESS  OFTEN  REQUIRES  TWO  OR 
THREE  YEARS.    ThE*  MOST  EXPEDITIOUS  PROCESS  AVAIUBLE  NOW  FOR 
RECALLING  AN  UNSAFE  TOY  OR  CHILDREN'S  PRODUCT  THAT  IS  NOT  . 
COVERED  BY  AN  EXISTING  FHSA  REGULATION,  OR  IS  NOT  AN  IMMINENT 
HAZARD,  IS  BY  TRANSFERRING  REGULATION  OF  THE  RISK  OF  INJURY 
UNDER  SECTION  30(d)  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY  AcT 

(CPSA).  This  reguutory  transfer  from  FHSA  to  CPSA  is  after 

NOTICE  AND  PUBLIC  COMMENT  AND  A  FINDING  THAT  IT  IS  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST  TO  DO  SO.    HoWEVER,  THIS  PROCESS  USUALLY 
REQUIRES  AT  LEAST  SIX  MONTHS  TO  COMPLETE^  AFTER  WHICH  A 
RECALL  PROCEEDING  UNDER  SECTION  15  OF  THE  CPSA  CAN  BE  STARTED. 
In  the  MEANTIME,  A  TOY  OR  CHILDREN'S  PRODUCT  CONSIDERED  TO  BE 
HAZARDOUS  COULD  REMAIN  IN  THE  MARKETPU.CE.    YeT,  THE  RECALL 

of  most  products  intended  for  use  by  adults  does  not  require 
«  this  lengthy  transfer  procedure. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  Our  negotiations  with  some 
industries  have  met  with  cooperation  and  quick  response  when 
evidence  of  substantial  risks  of  injury  from  their  products 

IS  AT  HAND.    Some  have  been  more  difficult  to  PERSUADE. 

Some  have  used  our  procedural  process  to  deuy  as  long  as 
possible  the  recall  of  a  hazardous  product. 

a  few  examples  of  recalls  under  various  circumstances 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Stuffed  Ma  Hm  Sianifis  —  In  October  and  November 

1979,  THE  STAFF  RECEIVED  REPORTS  OF  TWO  STRANGUUTION  DEATHS 
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ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  PRODUCTS.    ThE  FIRM  WAS  CONTACTED  AND  A 
CORRECTIVE  ACTION  PLAN  WAS  NEGOTIATED  DURING  DECEMBER  1979 

AND  January  1980.  However,  the  recall  effectiveness. 

ESPECIALLY  AMONG  CONSUMERS.  WAS  VERY^  LOW.  SO  IN  APRIL-I^Y 
1980.  ADDITIONAL  CORRECTIVE  ACTION  WAS  REQUESTED.  ThE 
COMPANY  REFUSED.     1n  JuNE  1980.  THE  STAFF  RECOMMENDED  A 
SECTION  30(d)  proposal,  which  was  PUBLISHED  NOVEMBER  V,  . 

1980.  In  order  to  conform  the  30(d)  rule  to  the  statute^  as 
amended  in  august  1981.  and  in'  order  to  include  additional 

PRODUCTS  WITH  THE  SAME  RISKS  OF  INJURY.  THE  30(d)  RULE  WAS 

REPROPOSED  December  4.  1981^  an"-  a  final  30(d)  ^^ule  was 
PUBLISHED  March  17.  1982.  On  April  29.  1932.  the  staff 

FORWARDED  A  BRIEFING  PACKAGE  TO  THE  COMMISSION  WITH  A  COM- 
PLAINT RECOMMENDATION.    ThE  COMMISSION.  ON  JuNE  15,  1982. 
AUTHORIZED  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  A  COMPLAINT,    At  THAT  POINT.  THE ' 
COMPANY  AGREED  TO  THE  CORRECTIVE  ACTION  RECOMMENDATION  AND 

THE  Commission  approved  their  response  June  24.  19§2. 

(2)  SoiJFgzg  lQx<i  —  In  1981  AND  1982,  our  staff  learned 

OF  TXO  suffocation  deaths  INVOLVING  SQUEEZE  TOYS  THAT  HAD 
HANDLES  WITH  BULBOUS  ENDS*    ThE  IMPORTER. OF  THE  TOYS  INVOLVED 
AGREED  TO  RECALL  THEM,    WE  COLLECTED  AND  EXAMINED  130  SQUEEZE 
TOYS  FROM  SEVERAL  MANUFACTURERS.  AMONG  WHICH  21  WERE  IDENTI- 
FIED AS  BEING  SUBSTANTIALLY  HAZARDOUS.    MOST  OF  THE  FIRMS 
ARE  CURRENTLY  CONDUCTING  VOLUNTARY  RECALLS  IN  COOPERAflON 
WITH  THE  COI^ISSION.  BUT  TWO  FIRMS  REFUSED  TO  RECALL  THEIR 
PRODUCTS,    A  PROPOSED  30(d)  RULE  WAS  PUBLISHED  JANUARY  3. 
19S3>.  AND  A  FINAL  ROLE  WAS  PUBLISHED  JANUARY  5.  198^4. 
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Shortly  before  the  rule  became  final^  both  fikms  agreed  to 
undertake  corrective  action. 

(3)  MesH'Sided  Cam  m.  PLAvpgNs  —  After  learning  of 

THE  DEATHS  OF  11  YOUNG  CHILDREN  IN  MESH'SIDED  CRIBS  AND 
t>UYPENS  WHEN  THE  SIDES  HAD  BEEN  LEFT  DOWNy  CPSC  ISSUED  A 
COMPLAINT  IN  THE  FALL  OF  198?  AGAINST  ALL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
THESE  ITEMS  SEEKING  EXTENSIVE  PUBLIC  NOTICE  AND  A  RECALL 
UNDER  SECTION  15  OF  THE  CPSA.    SeVEN  OF  THE  DEATHS  OCCURRED 
BETWEEN  1981  AND  1983.    ThIS  MATTER  TS  CURRENTLY  IN  LITIGATION, 
WITH  THE  MANUFACTURERS  CONTESTING  THE  STAFF's  POSITION  THAT 
IT  WAS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST  TO  RECALL  AND  PROVIDE  EX- 
TENSIVE PUBLIC  NOTICE  OF  THE  HAZARD  INVOLVED,     TrIAL  IS  SET 

FOR  August  198^.  The  30(S)  rule  was  proposed  in  this  case 
March  5j  1983.  and  issued  in  final  form  July  27 j  1983. 

(^)   Fun  n<;itRFs  —  BETWEbN  1980  AND  1982,  the  staff  rf- 
ceived  three  reports  of  deaths  and  one  report  of  brain 
damage  caused  by  neck  entrapment  in  enclosures  —  expandable 
cylindrical  wooden  enclosures  intended  to  confine  children. 
On  June  15.  1983,  the  Commission  published  a.  proposed  rule 

UNDER  SECTION  30(d).    A  FINAL  jO(d)  RULE  WAS  PUBLISHED  MaRCH 

Sj  198^    The  staff  has  indicated  that  it  may  bf  necessary 

TO  SEEK  COMPULSORY  CORRECTIVE  ACTION  UNDER  SECTION  15  OF  THE 
CPSA. 

(5)  Crib  HEAPROARns  —  Twd  models  of  cribs  manufactured 

BY  ONE  FIRM  WERE  INVOLVED  IN  SEVEN  DEATHS.     ThE  FIRM  AGREED 
TO  RECALL  THE  CRIBS  AND  AN  EXTENSIVE  NOTIFICATION  EFFORT  WAS 
CONDUCTED  BETWEEN  1978-80.    AfTER  LEARNING  OF  TWO  DEATHS 
DURING  1983,  THE  FIRM  AGREED  TO  ANOTHER  EFFORT  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
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PUBLIC  About  the  hazard  and  the  recall.   If  it  had  been 

NECESSARY  TO  GO  THROUGH  THE  30(d)  PROCEDURES^  THE  TIME  TO 
INITIATE  BOTH  CORRECTIVE  ACTIONS  BY  THE  FIRM  MiD  TO  NOTIFY 
THE  PUBLIC  WOULD 'HAVE  BEEN  INCREASED  SUBSTANTIALLY. 

C5)   Indoor  Qm  Houses  -  This  case  is  simiur  to  the 

CRIB  HEADBOARD  CASE  IN  THAT  THE  FIRM  AGReSD  TO  A  SECOND 
RECALL  AND  NOTIFICATION  EFFORT.    TwO  DEATHS  LED  TO  THE 
INITIAL  RECALL  IN  1980.    ThE  SECOND  EFFORT  WAS  THC  RESULT  OF 
A  THIRD  DEATH  IN  1982.    ThESE  CORRECTIVE  ACTIONS  AND  PUBLIC 
NOTIFICATION  EFFORTS  WOUIJD  HAVE  BEEN  SUBSTANTIALLY  DEUYED 
IF  IT  HAD  BEEN  NECESSARY  TO  FOLLOW  THE  30(d)  PROCEDURES.  In 

other  words^  if  the  industry  had  not  been  cnoperative^  ouft 
hands  would  have  bee^l  tied  for  several  months. 

The  Toy  Safety  Act  of  198^1^  if  passed^  would  expedite 
the  corrective  action  on  all  such  cases^  except  those  where 

THE  INDUSTRY  INVOLVED  RESPONDS  READILY  AND  QUICKLY.  ThE 

bill  would  allow  cfsc  to  use  the  same  procedures  to  recall  a 
hazardous  toy  that  now  can  be  used  to  recall  other  hazardous 
consumer  products. 

The  procedure  for  recalling  most  consumer  products^  as 

YOU  KNOH>   IS  REUTIVELY  SIMPLE.     UnDER  AUTHORITY  OF  SECTION 

15  OF  CPSA,  THE  Commission  may.  after  a  public  hearing. 

REQUIRE  THE  RECALL  OF  CONSUMER  PRODUCTS  THAT  EITHER  (1)  FAIL 
TO  COMPLY  WITH  A  CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY  RULE,  AND  SO  CREATE 
A  SUBSTANTIAL  RISK  OF  INJURY  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  OR  (2)  CONTAIN 
A  DEFECT  WHICH  CREATES  A  SUBSTANTIAL  RISK  OF  INJURY  TO  THE 

PUBLIC.  The  section  15  recall  authority  has  been  ome  of  our 

MOST  EFFECTIVE  TOOLS  IN  PROVIDING  PROTECTION  FROM  SUBSTANTIAL 
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RUKS  OF  INJURY  IN  THE  MARKETPUCE.    ReGUUTIONS  AND  STANDARDS/ 
BOTH  VOLUNTARY  AND  COMMISSION  MANDATED,  ARE  EFFECTIVE  FOR 
SUBSEQUENT  PRODUCTION.    BUT  A  RECALL  OR  CORRECTIVE  ACTION 
PROGRAM  IS  OFTEN  THE  ONLY  EFFECTIVE  WAY  TO  REACH  THOSE 
DEFECTIVE  PRODUCTS  ALREADY  IN  CIRCULATION  OR  IN  THE  POSSESSION 
OF  v.ONSUMERS. 

In  reviewing  somf  of  the  legislative  background  which 
lef-t  toys  and  children's  products  outside  of  the  normal 
PcALm  of  the  CPSA/  it  seems  that  this  was  an  unintended 
oversight  brought  on  by  an  earlier  effort  to  give  special 

PROTECTION  FOR  TOYS.    ThE  EFFECT  HAS  BEEN  A  CUMBERSOME 

system  which  can  take  months  —  and,  in  some  cases,  years  — 
to  recall  a  hazardous  product  destined  for  use  by  children, 
Hr.  Chairman,  no  consumer  is  more  vulnerable  to  the 

HAZARDS  OF 'PRODUCT  DEFECTS  THAN  CHILDREN.    ThE  CcNSUMER 

Product  Safety  Commission  has  long  recognized  this  vulner- 
ability AND  has  had  a  deep  INTEREST  IN  THE  SPECIAL  FIELD  OF 
TOY  SAFETY.    FoR  EXAMPLE,  DURING  THE  LAST  THREE  YEARS,  THIS 
AGENCY  HAS  HAD  A  HOLIDAY  ToY  SAFETY  PROGRAM  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 
TO  PROMOTE  SAFE  BUYING  PRACTICES  AND  TO  CAUTION  ADULTS  ABOUT 
POTENTIAL  HAZARDS  IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  MAR»^PT,    ThIS  PROGRAM 

has  been  held  in  cooperation  with  the  toy  manufacturers  of 
America  and  has  been  very  successful  in  reaching  the  buying 
public  at  a  time  when  many  toys  are  selected  for  children. 

Age  labeling  on  toys  is  a  very  important  way  that 
manufacturers  can  make  toys  safer  for  children.  a 
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NUMBER  OF  MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  ARE  ALREADY  PROVIDING 
APPROPRIATE  AGE  LABELING  FOR  THEIR  TOYS,  PARTICULARLY  THOSE 
INTENDED  FOR  CHFLDREN  SIX  YEARS  OLD  AND  UNDER*    ThE  COMMIS- 
sion hopes  that  toy  manufacturers  and  importers  will  join 
in  providing  this  important  information  to  prevent  unnecessary 
accidents* 

Regardless  of  such  worthy  programs,  however,  problems  do 

SOMETIMES  ARISE  IN  CHILDREN'S  PRODUCTS  •    HhEN  WE  AT  CPS'* 
LEARN  OF  ACCIDENTS  FROM  THESE  PRODUCTS/  IT  IS  OUR  JOB  TO 
INVESTIGATE  AND>  HHEN  NECESSARY,  TO  ACT,    A  MAJOR  DIFFICULTY 
WE  HAVE  FACED  IN  SOME  SITUATIONS  INVOLVING  TOYS  AND  CHILDREN'S 
PRCDOCTS  HAS  BEEN  THE  COMPLEX  AND  CUMBERSOME  PROCESS  FOR 
EFFECTING  RECALLS  OR  CORRECTIVE  ACTION. 

DeUYS  in  such  MATTERS  HARDLY  SEEM  JUSTIFIED,  ESPECIALLY 
WHEN  CONSIDERING  THE  TYPE  OF  CONSUMERS  WHO  ARE  AT  RISK.  1t 
IS  A  SOURCE  OF  GREAT  SATISFACTION  TO  THIS  COMMISSION  THAT 
THE  ISSUE  OF  VOY  SAFETY  IS  ONE  WHICH  ENJOYS  BROAD  PUBLfC 

SUPPORT.  This  legisution  should  go  far  in  enhancing  one  of 

THE  EFFECTIVE  CPSC  TOOLS  USED  IN  OUR  TOY  SAFETY  RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES AND  SHOULD  PERMIT  US  TO  UTILIZE  MORE  EFFECTIVELY  OUR 
LEGAL  RESOURCES  CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  IN  THESE  30(d)  ^PROCEEDINGS. 

We  support  the  legisution  proposed  by  you  and  Senator 
Kasten  . 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  any  questions, 
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Tb«  QuOmuii 


PEtSONAL 
STATEMENT 
Chairman  Htncy  Bamy  Sttorta 
U.S.  Conauatr  Product  Safety  Coniaaion 
bafora  tha 

Subcotailttaa  on  Haalth  and  tha  Environaant 
CoMiittaa  on  Enarfy  and  CoMwrca 
U.S.  Houaa  of  Rapraaantativaa 

**roy  Safaty  Act  of  1984" 
Kay  31,  1984 


It  la  vlth  sraat  paraonal  plaaaura  that  I  coma  bafora  you  today  to 
coomant  on  tha  "Toy  Safaty  Act  of  1964.** 

Flrat»  I  would  Ilka  to  taka  thla  opportunity  to  coMiand  Congraatman 
Vaxman  and  Sanator  Caatan*  for  having  tha  foraalght  to  latroduca  thla 
bill.  I  ballava  that  It  ahova  a  aanaltlvlty  to  tha  tha  naada  of  tha 
imarlcan  Conaumar.  Thla  bill  vlll»  hopa fully,  corract  a  laglalativa 
qttlrk  that  haa  for  tan  yaara  hamparad  tha  ability  of  tha  Conaumar 
Product  Safaty  Comiaalon  to  vork  cxpadltloualy  to  protact  Amarlca*a 
ChUdrtn.  " 

Sacond»  I  would  Ilka  to  call  attention  to  what  I  ballava  to  ba  tha 
moat  inportant  aapact  of  thla  blll»  namaly  tha  tlma  factor.    Thla  bill 
vllX  allow  tha  Commiaalon  to  mcva  avlftly.  Thla  awlftnaaa  la  baat 
undaratood  in  comparativa  tarma. 

It  haa  baan  pointad  out  that  it  la  oftan  aaalar  for  tha  CoMlaalon 
to  racall  producta  intandad  for  adult  uaa  than  to  racall  haiardoua  toya 
and  chlldran*a  artlclaa  dua  to  tha  vaaknaaaaa  of  tha  PHSA. 

L«t  ua  look  again  at  tha  axaxpla  of  aquaaxa  toya. 'Although^moat 
manufacturara  wara  cooparatlva  two  firms  wara  not.  Thla  maant  that  it 
took  from  1981  to  1984  for  tha  Asarican  markatplaca  to  ba  fraa  of  a 
aubatantlal  product  hazard. 

In  contraat»  manufacturare  ara  oftan  far  mora  villlng  to  taka 
PTcmpt  corractiva  action  for  an  adult  product  bacauaa  thty  know  that  tha 
Comlaalon  doaa  not  naad  to  «o  through  protractad  30(d)  procaadlnga,  but 
Inetaad  can  rapidly  l^aua  m  admlniatratlva  co^lalnt  to  coapal  a.  racall 
or  othar  approprlata  corraetlTa  action* 

A  caaa  In  point  la  tb^  Commiaalon* a  racant  voluntary  racall  on  an 
alactrlc  apaca  haatar.  Thla  haatar  had  baan  Involvad  in  alx  flraa 
including  ona  in  t/hlch  an  al^htaan  month  old  baby  parlahad.    Tha  Conaum- 
ar Product  Safaty  Commiaalon  contacted  tha  manufacturer  about  thla 
problem  in  fe^ruery  1<>84  end  e  recall  vee  announced  In  April  Jo^4. 
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Thit  attnt  that  it  took  only  tvo  moDtha  to  get  an  adult  product  off 
tha  mArkat  vhilc  it  took  tvo  yaara  to  do  tha  aiaa  with  a  child 'a  toy.  I 
ta  plaaaad  that»  in  tha  Cutura»  tha  chancaa  for  auch  an  intolarable  and 
uncoi.aciotubla  dalay  will  be  aliaiDatad. 

Third  and  laatly»  vhila  va  ara  talking  about  tha  aafaty  of 
children' •  producta»  I  would  asphaaiza  mj  b«liaf  that  such  aora  atada  to 
be  dona  in  the  araa  of  age  labeling.  Age  labeling  ia  a  kay  vay  that 
induatry  can  h«tlp  sake  coya  aafer  for  tha  Individual  child.  I  would  like 
to  aaa  on  every  toy       particularly  on  thoaa  intended  for  children  oix 
yeere  of  ege  ecd  under  —  eppropriete  ege  recosnendetione  and  en 
explenetion  of  the  eefety  reeeone  behind  the  recoisstndetion.    In  other 
vorde»  better  inforaation  fo^r  the  Coneuner. 

I  aa  confident  that  the  coabination  of  better  ege  lebeling  for  '  oya 
end  the  ebility  to  recell  hezerdoue  children' a  producta  quickly  will  go 
fer  in  reducing  the  tregic  toll  of  toy-releted  injuriiLe.  Although  toye 
ere  eefer  on  the  whole »  in  1982  there  were  123»00O  injuriee  end  this 
figuro  ie  eiaply  too  high. 

Agein  I  thenk  you,  Congreesaan  Vaxaan  end  Senator  Kaeten*  for  the 

work  you  heve  done  in  bringing  to  fruition  the  **Toy  Sefety  Act  of  1984." 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement.  We  ap- 
preciate the  joint  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  support- 
ing this  legislation.  I  have  some  questions  I  want  to  ask  you,  but 
we  have  been  summoned  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote,  so  we  will 
take  a  10-minute  recess  now  and  then  we  will  come  back. 

[Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Waxman.  The  meeting  will  come  back  to  order. 

Ms.  Steorts,  section  15  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  pro* 
vides  that  only  defective  consumer  products  which  pose  a  substan- 
tial  risk  of  injury  may  be  recalled.  H.R.  5630  does  not  require  that 
a  toy  be  defective  before  it  may  be  recalled. 

Should  H.R.  5630  be  amended  to  permit  the  recall  only  of  defec- 
tive toys  that  pose  a  substantial  risk  of  injury? 

Ms.  Steorts.  I  prefer  to  see  the  bill  as  you  have  it.  Putting  the 
word  "defect'*  in  there  would  be  limiting  in  some  cases,  particular- 
ly when  you  are  talking  about  children,  little  toddlers  and  babies. 

We  are  looking  ataV/hat  creates  a  substantied  risk  of  injury. 
Sometimes  that  word  defect"  is  a  little  difficult  to  prove,  but  still 
the  product  could  create  a  substantial  hazard. 

So  my  personal  preference  is  to  leave  the  word  "defect'*  out  and 
leave  your  bill  as  it  is  now.  My  colleagues  may  have  some  com- 
ments on  that.  But  my  own  personal  feeling  is  what  you  have  pro- 
posed is  what  I  would  like  to  see  enacted. 

Mr.  Waxman.  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  other  members. 

Mr.  Statler.  It  is  a  little  bit  like  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  of 
pornography.  You  know  it  is  there,  but  you  can't  always  identify 
the  precise  characteristics  of  it. 

In  this  case,  we  often  can  identify  very  quickly  that  there  is  a 
substantial  product  hazard.  But  with  more  complex  kinds  of  haz- 
ards, like  the  case  of  gas  /alues,  years  before  precisely  determining 
exactly  what  the  defect  is. 

I  don't  think  you  have  in  mind  that  we  should  go  through  a  very 
complex  analysis  that  precisely  defines  a  specific  defect.  Rather 
that  if  it  is  the  vie\^  of  the  Commission  that  there  is  a  substantial 
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product  hazard,  then  that  product,  that  toy,  that  chUdren's  article, 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  section  15  standard. 

I  would  urge  the  Commission  in  its  future  reauthorizations  to 
consider  the  point  that  you  have  raised  her:^  in  connection  with 
possibly  amending  the  CPSA  itself  to  reflect  the  10  years'  experi- 
ence we*ve  hkd,  T?s^ch  is  along  these  lines  of  trying  to  precisely 
define  the  term  "defect."  f  j 

Ms.  Armstrong.  I  would  like  to  add  that  there  are  currently  pro- 
visions in  the  Consnmer  Product  Safety  Act  and  the  Federal  liaz- 
ardous  Substances  Act,  I  believe  under  section  12  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act,  for  allowing  a  finding  of  an  imminent  hazard 
that  does  not  relate  to  or  refer  to  any  specific  defect.  I  agree  that  it 
is  very  important  to  try,  to  the  extent  that  we  can,  to  assure^  that 
high  level  of  safety  when  we  have  a  product  and  an  evaluation  that 
clearly  demonstrates  a  clear  pattern  of  risk,  as  you  have  provided 
cin  your  bill  here,  and  we  have  concluded  it  presents  a  su&tantial 
product  hazard  It  is  important  that  we  are  afforded  the  op^rtimi- 
ty  of  responding  to  what  we  have  identified  as  a  clear  pattern  of 
risk,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  cannot  isolate  or  specifically 
identify  a  specific  defect  The  absence  of  the  word  "defect"  would 
be  unique  because  there  are  currently  provisions  for  those  findings 
contained  in  both  of  the  acts  now. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  would  have  a  separate  opinion  on  this.  I  think 
your  legislation  would  be  better  if  you  did  offer  the  defect  language 
there,  which  would  p£u-allel  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 

There  are  a  number  of  toys  and  children's  products  which  would 
fall  under  the  category  as  a  substantial  risk  of  iiyury  to  children- 
footballs,  baseball  bats,  bicycles;  you  could  go  on  and  on— and 
unless  there  was  a  defect,  I  think  you  would  have  a  problem  here. 

Mr.  Waxman.  The  toy  manufacturers  of  America  have. suggested 
that  section  15  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  be  amend- 
ed to  refer  to  retailers  rather  than  dealers. 

Does  the  Commission  believe  that  such  a  change  is  necessary? 
^  Ms.  Steokts.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  feel  that  your  bill,  the  way 
it  is  stated,  should  remain  that  way.  I  think  that  this  bill  should  be 
all  encompassing  for  everybody,  and  dealers  means. basically  every- 
body. There  are  cases  where  you  could  have  a  retailer  without 
having  a  dealer,  and  so  I  would  \ea\^b  it  alone. 

I  like  what  you  have,  and  I  think  it  should  remain  that  way.  But 
I  do  think  tliat  retailers  should  be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Waxman.  In  the  Commission  testimony  you  suggest  that  age 
labeling  for  toys  is  a  very  important  means  of  m.aking  toys  safer. 

Do  all  toy  manufacturers  label  their  products  as  intended  for 
children  of  specified  ages? 

Ms.  Steorts.  This  is  a  very  important  issue  to  me  personally,  and 
also  important  to  the  Commission.  If  I  could  speak  from  a  personal 
perspective  at  this  point. 

You  see  diversity  at  this  point  in  age  labelmg  on  products*.  My 
personal  feeling  is  that  we  should  have  age  labelmg  on  toys,  and  it 
should  specify  the  reason  why  a  specific  age  is  appropriate.  Many 
times  a  toy  is  bought  for  a  child  that  is  not  able  physically  to 
handle  that  toy,  although  they  may  be  able  to  handle  it  mentally. 
If  a  parent  or  a  buyer  of  a  toy  is  civen  that  information  on  the 
product,  I  think  that  that  is  extremely  important. 
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The  Commission  right  now  is  requesting  that  individual  manu- 
facturers come  in  to  jneet  with  us  At  a  meeting  before  the  entire 
Commission.  Frankly,  we  are  having  some  difficulty  getting  that 
meeting  set  up.  That  meetirig  has  been  requested  since  last  Decem- 
ber, and  I  am  seeing  some  waffling  on  the  part  of  the  manufactur- 
ers to  attend  that  meeting,  although  I  know  that  some  of  thein 
have  state<J  that  they  would  comfe  and  be  willing  to  share  their  ex- 
pertise with  the  Commission.  And  anything  that  we  can  do  to  en- 
courage this,  we  are  at  this  point  doing. 

We  are  now  asking  for  another  meeting  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  We  are  giving  them  three  other  dates  that  they  can  pick 
from.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  get  this  age  labeling  issue  out 
in  the  open  and  that  we  get  improved  age  labeling  on  packaging. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Why  have  some  manufacturers  refused  to  age 
label  their  toys? 

Ms.  Steorts.  That  is  hard  to  answer.  Some  manufacturers  find 
that  doing  age  labeling  is  very  beneficial.  But  I  think  that  the  basic 
question  is,  will  they  go  the  next  step  and  put  the  reason  for  the 
age.  That,  to  me,  is  the  key  on  age  labeling.  ,  , 

If  you  have  a  package  saying  this  product  is  meant  .for  a  child 
age  3  to  6,  that  doesn't  tell  you  a  I6t 

Mr.  Waxman.  Th^  Commission  hasn't  required  these  labels,  and 
our  bill  doesn't,  eitjier. ' 

Do  you  think  thai  we  ought  to  require  it  either  by  Commission 
action  or  by  legislation? 

Ms.  Steorts.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  think  this  program 
could  be  a  very  effective  volunteer  program  as  long  as  the  manu- 
facturers will  cooperate.  If  they  continue  to  waffle  the  way  some  of 
them  are  at  this  point,  then  this  may  be  an  appropriate  issue  to  be 
discussed  with  you  at  a  later  point  for  mandatory  action. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Statler. 

Mr.  Statler.  Age  labeling  is  a  very  difficult  and  complex  area 
because  of  the  unusual  characteristics  of  children  and  the  panoply 
of  toys  and  children's  articles  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 

I  think  most  parents  out  there,  or  surrogates  who  buy  toys,  don't 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  it  means  when  it  says,  "This 
toy  is  not  for  kids  under  3/  I  think  most  parents  believe  that  their 
own  children  are  especially  adept  or  especially  smart,  and  so  they 
want  to  buy  toys  that  are  meant  for  the  older  child  in  order  to 
challenge  their  child. 

But,  if  as  Chairman  Steorts  notes  age  labeling  indicated  that 
there  was  a  safety  specifying  for  kids  over  3— because  it  contains 
small  parts  or  sharp  points,  for  example — that  would  give  the 
parent  or  the  surrogate  some  guidance  in  purchasing  a  toy.  It 
would  indicate  to  them  that  there  is  indeed  a  safety  reason.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  instill.  We  need  to  get  a  program  under  way 
by  toy  manufacturers. 

I,  too,  would  prefer  not  to  see  any  statutory  language  to  try  and 
cover  this  area  because  it  is  such  a  complex  area,  I  think  all  the 
elements  are  tlftere  to  ^t  industry  to  do  it  on  their  own  since  the 
i^reatest  expertise  is  rignt  there  in  this  industry.  But  if  .hey  don't, 
if  the  lack  of  cooperation  we  have  seen  up  until  now  contmues,  I 
think  we  will  want  to  come  back  to  you  and  urge  precisely  the  kind 
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of  thought  that  you  are  expressing  in  your  question  now.  But  I 
think  it  would  bejpremature  at  this  point. 

Mr,  ScANLON.  The  Commission,  one  of  its  projects  in  1985  will  be 
to  review  the  extensive  data  that  we  have  collected  on  what  some 
manufacturers  have  done.  Iiyury  data  available  right  uow  is  quite 
imclear,  and  we  don't  know  how  mkny  iiyuries  have  actually  taken 
place  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  age  labeling. 

We  also  look  at  the  complexity  of  this.  There  are  some  5,000  new 
toys  introduced  intQ  the  market  every  year,  all  types  of  toys.  For 
example,  how  do  we  label  a  volley  ball? 

Mr,  Waxman.  You  don't  think  that  either  the  Commission  or  the 
Congress  ought  to  mandate  anything  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  At  this  point,  no;  I  think  it  is  premature.  Let's  see 
what  happens  in  18  months,  and  if  the  need  is  there  and  industry 
is  not  cooperating,  then  there  m?iy  be  a  necessity  for  the  legislation 
that  you  are  suggesting. 

Mr.  WaxmanTDo  you  disagree  with  that? 

Ms.  Armstrong.  I  don't  disagree  with  it.  I  agree  with  all  my. col- 
leagues. I  do  think  that  it  is  premature  at  this  point  to  apply  legis- 
lation or  mandatory  action  by  the  Commission.  We  have  nothmg 
that  wculd  sypport  even  suggesting  that  it  is  appropriate  right  now 
to  proceed  mandatorily.  But  I  believe  that  it  is  a  useful  tool  to 
assist  parents  in  evaluating  the  propriety  of  selecting  a  particular 
toy  fnr  a  child. 

1  am  very  interested  in  finding  out  from  industry  some  of  its  con- 
cerns and  trying  to  develop  objective  criteria  that  we  can  apply 
that  will  allow  a  certain  amount  of  consistency  industry-wide  in 
using  this  age  labeling  intelligently. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Nielson. 

Mr.  NrKLSON.  Yes. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  again.  I  see  you  are  more  of  the  same 
mind  than  you  were  before.  Last  year,  you  split  pretty  well  on  the 
consumer  product  safety  bill  and  various  aspects  of  it,  so  it  is  good 
to  see  you  together  on  this  one. 

I  have  two  questions,  neither  of  them  mcyor.  One  the  chairman 
alluded  to.  He  said,  is  it  necessary  to  change  the  word  dealer  to  re- 
tmler?  And  you  answered  you  didn't  think  that  was  necessary.  Let 
me  rephrase  the  ^[uestion. 

Would  it  be  objectionable  to  change  the  name  from  dealer  to  re- 
bailer  ia  the  bill? 

Ms.  Steorts.  Congressman  Nielson,  my  major  concern  is  that 
this  would  be  all  encompassing  so  that  it  would  be  for  everybody 
within  the  chain  of  distnbution.  I  wouldn't  want  anyone  left  out  of 
this. 

Mr.  Ni^ON.  Would  retailer  not  include  the  final  dispersing 
points? 

Ms.  Steorts.  There  could  be.  some  dealera  that  woul  I  not  be  re- 
tainers. 

Mr.  Nielson.  So  it  would  be  objectionable;  not  only  unnecessary 
but  unsatisfactoi-y? 

Do  the  other  Commissioners  concur  or  disagree  with  that  com- 
ipent? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  would  concur. 
.  Mr.  Statler.  I  concur. 
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Ms.  Armstrong.  I  concur. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  The  other  question  is,  the  toy  manufacturers  in 
their  testimony  have  on  two  other  aspects— one  of  which  has  been 
covered  by  the  chairman,  and  the  other  I  don't  think  was — and 
that  is  the  title  bill.  The  bill  is  indicated  as  the  Toy  Safety  Act. 
They  would  like  to  change  it  to  Child  Protection  Act. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  that  change? 

Mr.  Statler.'I  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  NiELSONT.  Let  me  ask  the  chairman,  do  you  have  any  objec- 
tion to  that  change? 

Mr.  Waxman.  I  would  like  to  think  it  over.  We  are  talking  about 
toy  safety,  not  talking  about  protecting  all  children  from  all  dan- 
gers. I  am  open  to  discussion. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  The  third  question— I  thought  your  answer  on  the 
second  part,  that  defective  toys— you  feel  that  using  the  word  de- 
fective would  narrow  the  scope  too  much? 

Ms.  Steorts.  I  think  it  would  leave  out  some  toys  that  we  would 
not  want  to  see  left  out. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  Mr.  Statler. 

Mr.  Statler.  I  had  a  further  thought  in  that  area,  and  that  is, 
there  is  a  problem  with  the  use  of  the  word  defect  that  manufac- 
turers have  across  the  board  and  certainly  those  in  the  toy  area 
would  too.  That  is,  under  the  common-law  liability  when  a  person 
is  injured,  increasingly  the  doctrine  of  strict  liability  comes  into 
play,  and  that  is  usually  predicated  upon  section  402(a)  of  the  Re- 
statement Qf  Torts.  The  doctrine  of  strict  liability  depends  on  the 
term  defect.  In  other  words,  there  has  to  be  a  defect  which  causes 
injury,  and  if  that  is  shown,  then  the  victim  recovers,  and  the 
victim  is  compensated. 

Manufacturers  are  sensitive  to  that  word  defect,  because  if  they 
report  to  the  Commission  something  that  is  a  defect,  then  when  it 
comes  to  a  common  law  lawsuit  they  have  in  effect  admitted  liabil- 
ity. So,  I  think  it  would  be  in  their  interest  as  well  as  in  the  overill 
consumer  interest  that  we  have  already  addressed  not  to  have  that 
word  in  there.  In  effect  it  would  put  them  on  the  spot,  approaching 
self-incrimination. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  If  it  were  made  clear  it  is  an  engineering  defect 
rather  than  a  manufacturing  defect,  would  that  be  a  problem? 

Mr.  Si-ATLER.  Yes;  from  the  standpoint  of  section  402(a),  because 
that  covers  everything— manufacturing,  design,  warnings.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  terms.  Ours  is  the  more  limited. 

Mrs  NiELSON.  Clearly,  if  there  is  a  manufacturing  defect,  a  loose 
wire  or  something  like  that,  they  should  be  liable.  But  if  it  is  an 
engineering  defect,  they  may  not  be  aware  of  it.  That  is  the  one  I 
want  you  to  remove  from  the  stores  immediately  and  make  sure  it 
cannot  harm  a  child,  such  as  this  crib,  for  example. 

When  I  first  saw  the  crib,  I  couldn't  understand  how  a  child 
could  possibly  get  hurt  in  it,  until  it  was  demonstrated  graphically. 
I  think  the  manufacturer  didn't  realize  it  would  hurt  a  child, 
either.  This  is  the  type  of  product  that  should  be  pulled  off  the 
market. 

Where  there  is  a  defect  in  the  manufacture— the  design  is  all 
right— I  think  they  should  be  liable  in  that  case  because  iJieir  qual- 
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ity  control  should  catch  those  problems  in  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  Statler.  But  under  strict  liability,  they  are  going  to  be 
liable  regardless. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  In  other  words,  you  could  pull  it  fast.  If  it  were  an 
engineering  defect,  you  cou^d  recall  the  whole  set. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  if  you  find  a  defect,  however 
defined,  engineering  or  a  particular  manufacturing  lot,  then  what 
is  your  process  right  now — do  you  notify  the  manufacturer  or  do 
you  give  him  a  chance  to  recall  it  voluntarily?  How  ranch  time  do 

{ou  give  him  to  do  this,  and  how  much  obligation  do  you  put  on 
im  to  see  that  it  is  all  recalled  before  you  clamp  down  on  him? 
Mr  Statler.  You  should  understand  that  out  of  the  over  3,000 
separate  recalls  the  Commission  has  had  over  the  years  involving 
over  300  million  units  of  products,  over  99*/io  of  those  recalls  or 
corrective  actions  have  been  voluntarily  worked  out  with  the  man- 
ufacturer. In  other  words,  it  is  the  rare  case  where  we  go  to  court 
to  impose  our  thinking. 

So,  in  other  words-^in  direct  response  to  your  question—whetlier 
the  manufacturer. brings  the  matter  to  our  attention  or  whether  we 
learn  about  it  independently,  we  always  go  to  the  manufacturer 
and  seek  to  get  the  manufacturer  first  to  recall  or  to  come  up  with 
a  corrective  action  plan  on  his  own.  Then  we  give  the  firm  guid- 
ance based  upon  our  expertise  as  to  How  that  might  best  be  carried 
out. 

Mr  NiELSON.  As  I  recall,  in  the  consumer  product  safety  bill 
there  was  a  controversy  as  to  whether  you  should  notify  the  manu- 
facturer, give  him  a  chance  to  recall  his  product  before  you  pub- 
lished the  results  of  it.  The  committee  on  the  House  floor  changed 
it  to  a  straight  reauthorization,  and  that  paxt  was  left  out  of  the 
bill. 

Has  that  been  a  problem  with  the  Commission,  or  is  that  still  a 
desire;  that  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  act  without  the  necessary 
length  of  time  to  notify  the  manufacturer? 

Mr  Statler.  We  are  talking  about  two  things.  In  the  recall  area, 
we  always  go  to  the  manufacturer  first,  but  

Mr.  NiELSON.  I  am  talking  about  the  publicity. 

Mr.  Statler.  The  section  6(b)  publicity,  in  that  area  speaking 
only  for  myself— I  think  that  the  Dill  reported  out  of  this  commit- 
tee was  the  correct  approach,  namely,  relieving  the  Commission  of 
that  6(b)  responsibility  in  every  case  where  we  must  identify  

Mr.  NiELSON.  That  is  still  a  problem,  as  you  see  it? 

Mr.  Statler.  It  is  a  big  problem. 

Mr  ScANLON.  I  disagree  with  that.  I  think  6(b)  is  necessary,  and 
I  think  it  serves  a  Useful  purpose  for  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Waxman.  We  are  not  addressing  that  issue. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  I  understand  that.  I  am  just  trying  to  see  if  this 
^yas  related,  because  the  recall  provision  is  important,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  it  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  as  much  voluntarily 
as  possible  I  would  not  like  to  see  an  entire  company's  reputation 
damaged  bv  premature  publication  of  something  that  the  manufac- 
turer could  take  care  of  himself. 

Ms.  Steorts.  Congressman  Nielsen,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
one  of  your  first  questions  about  Toy  Safety  Act  versus  the  Child 
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Protection  Act.  That  could  have  some  merit.  One  of  the  more  criti- 
cal situations  that  we  looked  at  recently  was  the  one  with  crib 
hardware,  and  this  was  very,  very  difficult  to  finally  get  the  manu- 
facturers to  come  around.  The  Child  Protection  Act  probably  would 
be  a  more  effective  title  for  the  act  if  you  did  consider,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  broader  title  for  your  act  than  just  toys,  it  could  be  more 
encompassing— because  cribs  and  children's  products  certainly  fall 
under  this  category  that  we  are  trying  to  get  changed.  I  would  sup- 
port, that.  I  think  that  that  has  some  merit. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  I  thank  the  witnesses. 

Do  you  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  would  support  the  word  "defect/'  as  I  suggested 
to  the  chairman.  I  think  it  would  provide  the  necessary  legislative 
guidance  to  the  Commission,  particularly  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  NiEXSON.  I  thank  the  panel. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nielson. 

Mr.  Walgren,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Walgren.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  participation  in 
this  hearing.  We  are  looking  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this 
bill.  If  we  have  further  questions,  we  will  submit  them  to  you  in 
writing. 

Our  next  witness  is  David  Greenberg,  legislative  director.  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  our  subcommittee  hearing 
Your  prepared  statement  will  be^made  part  of  the  record.  We 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  summarize  that /statement  in  no  more 
than  5  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  I.  GREENBERG,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR, 
CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. The  Consumer  Federation  of  America  is  happy  to  be 
here  today  to  discuss  this  issue  on  behalf  of  our  200  organizations 
and  their  35  million  members. 

We  fully  support  this  legislative  effort.  We  hope  to  assist  you  in 
putting  a  bill  ob  the  Presidfent's  desk  this  session. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  you  for  your  leadership  on  this  com- 
mittee £ind  for  the  numerous  things  you  have  done  to  promote  the 
consumer  interest.  I  would  enumerate  those  things,  but  it  would 
put  me  v/ell  beyond  my  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members,  you  have  seen  the  exaniples  here.  You 
know  about  the  tragedies  that  can  "be  involved  when  it  is  difficult 
to  recall  unsafe  toys  from  the  marketplace. 

I  would  just  like  to  give  you  three  brief  reasons  why  we  think 
this  bill  is  necessary.  First,  the  failure  to  enact  legislation  and  to 
enact  It  this  session  is  the  failure  to  prevent  preventable  injuries 
and  deaths.  The  delays  of  months  and  years  forced  upon  the  CPSC 
by  its  inadequate  procedures  inevitably  will  keep  certain  dangerous 
toys  on  the  market  long  enough  to  cause  unnecessary  accidents. 

Second,  it  is  not  the  safety-conscious  toy  manufacturers  that 
would  be  harmed  by  the  enactment  of  H.R.  5630.  Such  finns  agree 
to  voluntary  recall  plans  as  soon  as  they  learn  about  the  "hazards 
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,  created  by  their  toys.  It  is  the  recalcitrant  toy  companies  that  H.R. 
^0  will  affect,  appropriately  so.  But,  if  this  legislation  passes,  no 
firm  would  be  able  to  gain  a  small  advantage  over  its  competition 
through  procedural  delay,  as  is  the  case  today.  We  hope  the  toy 
manmacturers  and  their  trade  associations  will  rea^nize  this  and 
offer  their  full  support  to  this  bill. 

Tgiird,  the  toy  safety  procedures  problem  illustrates  that  the 
CPSC  needs  strong  mandatory  powers  to  enable  it  to  maximize  vol- 
untary Government/industry  cooperation  and  to  minimize  com- 
mand-and-control  regulation.  The  weakness  of  ihe  Commission's 
power  is  the  toy  safety  area  does  not  create  less  r^ulation.  In- 
stead, it  only  serves  to  draw  out  the  regulatory  process  and  reward 
the  least  public-spirited  industry  members. 

In  contrast,  the  stronger  procedures  accorded  the  CPSC  by  H.R. 
5680  would  shorten  the  regulatory  process  and  reward  finns  that 
put  safety  first. 

We  believe  the  record  is  clear.  Hazardous  toyis  must  receive  equal 
treatment  under  the  CPSC's  governing  statutes.  H.R.  5630  provides 
that  equality  by  making  a  series  of  simple  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

We  urge  this  subcommittee  to  act  favorably  on  this  bill  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  offer  to  help  in  any  way  we  can. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Greenberg  follows:] 
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statement  of 


DAVID  I.  GREENBERG,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR 


On  Behalf  of 


CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcomnittee,  I  am  David  I.  Greenberg» 
Legislative  Directo,*  of  Consumer  Federation  of  America  (CFA),  the  nation's 
largest  consumer  advocacy  organization.    On  behalf  of  CFA*s  ZOO  organizations 
and  their  35  million  members,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  for  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  on  H.R.  5630,  the  Toy  Safety  Act  of  1984.   We  want  to 


offer  our  full  support  to  this  legislative  effort;  we  hope  to  assist  you  in 
putting  a  bill  on  the  President's  desk  during  this  session  of  Congress.  If 
we  can  accomplish  that  task,  the  children  of  this  nation  will  suffer  fewer  in- 
juries and  deaths  from  hazardous  toys,  and  the  parents  of  those  children  will 
be  subject  to  less  anxiety  over  their  children's  safety.    In  the  long  run, 
everyone  will  benefit,  including  toy  manufacturers,  because  consumers  with 
greater  confidence  in  toy  safety  will  be  willing  to  buy. rwre  toys.   As  a  con- 
sequence, we  believe  that  toy  manufacturers  and  their  trade  associations  sh^jld 
join  in  support  of  H.R.  5630. 

Whin  the  public  is  asked  about  the  important  tasks  for  government  action, 
toy  safety  stands  at  the  top  of  the  answer  list.   The  Lou  Harris  Survey,  "Con- 


sumerism in  the  Eighties,"  provides  strong  evidence  of  this  sentiment?  Fully 
88X  of  those  surveyed  felt  that  government  should  approve  new  toys  bt  fore  they 
are  allowed  on  the  market.    Imagine  the  response  to  a  question  about  removing 
unsafe  toys  from  the  market. 

Given  this  paramount  concern  about  effective  regulation  of  toy  safety,  it 
is  ironic  that  we  have  given  regulators  weaker  enforcement  tools  in  the  toy 
safety  area  than  in  many  others.    It  is  this  inequality  that  H.R.  5630  seeks 
to  rectify. 

We  have  no  clue  about  the  rationale— if  any— for  deeming  hazardous  toys 
less  worthy  of  speecly  corrective  action  than  other  dangerous  products.  Neither 
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are  we  know1edgeabl2  about  or  Interested  In  the  underlying  history.    What  we  know 
and  do  care  about  Is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  months,  even  years,  longer  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  (CPSC)  to  rid  the  market  of  hazardous  toys 
and  children's  products.    In  the  case  of  non-ch11dren*s  products,  the  Commission 
can  proceed  to  recall  hazards  under  Us  Section  15  authority.    In  the  case  of 
toys,  however,  the  CPSC  must  first  proceed  through  a  lengthy  rulemaking  under 
Section  3(e)  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  (FHSA),  or  thr-ough  a 
"transferring  action"  under  Section  30(d)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
(CPSA),  before  resorting  to  Section  15,    The  former  procedure  will  take  one  to 
two  years,  absent  legal  challenges.   The  latter  Section  30(d)  action  takes 
several  months  at  minimum.  Moreover,  the  vitality  of  30(d)  actions  has  been 
called  Into  question  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals'  decision  overturning 
the  CPSC's  ban  on  formaldehyde 'insulation.    What  we  are  left  with  is  a 
problem— toys  that  kill  or  Injure—that  can  strike  at  many  moment,  coupled  with 
a  "solution"  that  moves  with  the  speed  of  summertime  in  Washington  in  the  d«ys  f^- 
fore  air  conditioning.    It  Is  a  tragedy  waiting  to  happen. 

CPSC  case  histories  suggest  that  it  Is  a  tragedy  that  has  happened.    Let  me 
give  two  examples.    The  first  Involves  suffocation  deaths  caused  by  the  ends  of 
certain  squeeze  toys,  which  the  Connission  learned  about  In  1981  and  1982,    Out  of 
twenty-one  affected  manufacturers,  two  firms  refused  to  agree  to  voluntary  re- 
call procedures,  forcing  the  CPSC  to  undertake  a  30(d)  action.    The  final  30(d) 
rule  was  not  Issued  until  January  1984,    Shortly  before  that  rule  became  final— 
which  would  have  triggered  the  ConTOissioi's  authority  to  order  a  recall— the 
two  holCvUt  firms  agreed  to  take  corrective  action. 

Second,  In  October  and  November  of  1979,  the  CPSC  staff  received  reports 
of  strangulation  deaths  associated  with  certain  stuffed  toys.   The  Commission 
negotiated  a  corrective  plan  with  the  manufacturer  approximately  two  months 
later,  but  the  company  balked  at  additional  action  the  CPSC  sought  in  April  1980, 
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I took  the  Conmlsslon  until  June  1982  to  pursue  30(d)  procedures  and  authorize 
a  complaint  against  the  company,  faced  with  that  complaint,  the  manufacturer 
agreed  to  a  voluntary  plan. 

There  are  other  examples,  but  these  two  Illustrate  the  main  reasons  that 
H.R.  5630  IS  necessary  and  necessary  right  now.    First,  the  failure  to  ena:*" 
legislation  Is  the  failure  to  prevent  preventable  injuries  and  deaths.  The 
delays  of  months  and  years  forced  upon  the  CPSC  by  its  inadequate  procedures 
Inevitably  will  keep  certain  dangerous  toys  on  the  market  long  enough  to  causa 
unnecessary  accidents. 

Second,  it  is  not  the  safety-conscious  toy  manufacturers  that  would  be 
harmed  by  the  enactment  of  H.R.  5630.  Such  firms  agree  to  voluntary  recall 
plans  as  soon  as  they  learn  about  the  hazards  created  by  their  toys.  It  Is 
the  recalcitrant  toy  companies  that  H.R.  5630  will  affect.  But,  if  this 
legislatlom  passes,  no  firm  will  be  able  to  gain  a  small  advantage  over  its 
competition  through  procedural  delay,  as  Is  the  case  today. 

Third,  the  toy  safety  procedures  problem  illustrates  that  the  CPSC  needs 
strong  mandatory  powers  to  enable  it  to  maximize  voluntary  government/ Industry 
cooperation  and  t:  minimize  command-4nd-control  regulation.    The  weakness  of 
the  Conrolss ion's  power  in  the  Cby  safety  area  does  not  create  less  regulation. 
Instead,  It  only  serves  to  draw  out  the  regulatory  process  to  the  advantage 
of  the  least  public-spirited  Industry  members.    In  contrast,  the  stronger  pro- 
cedures accorded  the  CPSC  by  H.R.  5630  would  shorten  the  regulatory  process  and 
reward  firms  that  put  safety  first  by  Increasing  the  Conin1ss1on*s  leverage  to 
bargain  with  firms  tempted  to  elevate  profits  above  the  needs  of  public  safety. 

CFA  believes  the  record  Is  clear.    Hazardous  toys  must  receive  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  CPSC's  governing  statutes.    H.R.  5630  provides  that  equality 
by  making  what  should  be  considered  a  series  of  simple  conforming  amendments. 
We  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  act  favorably  on  this  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 
Our  nurseries  and  our  playgrounds  will  bo  safer  for  the  effort. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America  would  again  like  to  thank  the  Subcommittee 
and  its  Chairman  for  this  opportunity  to  testify.   We  stand  ready  to  assist  you 
In  any  way  we  can. 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  the  same  questions 
that  I  asked  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

Section  15  of  the  Consumer  Proiduct  Safety  Act  provides  that 
only  defective  consumer  products  which  pose  a  substantial  risk  of 
injury  may  be  recalled.  This  bill  doesn't  require  that  a  toy  be  defec- 
tive  before  it  may  be  recalled. 

Should  the  bill  be  amended  to  require  the  recall  only  of  defective 
toys  that  pose  a  substantial  risk  of  iryury? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  think  you  should.  I  think  that  by  addihg 
the  term  ''defect"  you  are  creating  an  immediate  litigation  issue. 

What  you  are  attempting  to  do  here  is  to  streamline  the  process 
of  getting  unsafe  and  dangerous  toys  off  the  market.  If  you  have 
listened  to  the  Commission's  examples  in  the  past,  almost  all  the 
members  of  the  industry  affected  have  agreed  that  the  dangerous 
toys  should  be  taken  off  the  market.  There  have  been  a  couple  of 
holdout  firms. 

I  don't  think  adding  the  term  ''defect"  would  help.  I  also  think 
that  we  have  to  be  careful  in  this  area  to  distinguish  between  regu- 
latory law  and  product  liability  law.  The  concept  of  defect  has  a 
well-known  and  valuable  purpose  in  product  liability  law.  I  don't 
think  it  has  the  same  purpose  in  regulatory  law.  And  I  think  that 
if  you  look  further  at  the  toy  area,  you  will  see  that  the  need  for 
the  term  "defect"  is  much  less  important. 

The  term  "defect"  grows  from  the«need  to  distinguish  products 
that  pose  a  risk  but  are  still  valua^ble  to  society.  I  think  in  the  toy 
area,  when  you  have  a  product  that  poses  a  substantial  risk,  it  is 
unlikely  that  there  would  be  so  much  value  to  the  society  from  a 
children's  toy  or  plaything  that  we  wouldn't  want  to  taKe  it  off  the 
market  if  it  presents  a  substantial  hazard. 

So  I  would  say  the  bill  should  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr  Waxman.  We  have  an  unusual  situation  for  this  subcommit- 
tee because  usually  we  have  very  controversial  issues  before  us 
with  sharply  divided  opinion.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  almost  every- 
one supporting  the  legislation.  It  shows  that  when  we  have  a  con- 
sensus on  the  broad  issues  we  fight  about  the  smaller  ones. 

I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  about  the  title  for  this  bill.  Do 
you  think  it  ought  to  be  the  Toy  Safety  Act,  the  Children's  Protec- 
tion Act,  Safe  Kid  Stuff  Act?  Do  you  have  any  views  on  that  issue? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Mr.  Chairman  

Mr  Waxman.  You  may  want  to  go  back  to  your  organizations 
and  have  it  discussed  more  thoroughly.  I  know  you  may  not  have 
discussed  it  enough  to  give  us  an  opinion. 

Mr  Greenberg.  It  may  be  subjected  to  several  rounds  of  bullet 
voting. 

I  suppose  I  have  a  very  pragmatic  view.  If  the  toy  manufacturers 
and  their  trade  associations  are  willing  to  step  up  to  the  table  right 
now  and  say,  "David  Greenberg,  if  *CFA  will  support  a  change  in 
the  title  of  the  bill  from  Toy  Safety  to  Child  Protection,  we  will 
help  you  pass  it  in  2  months,  I  would  go  along. 

I  am  troubled  that  it  is  an  issue.  I  think  you  have  chosen  the  ap- 
propriate title. 

Mr.  Waxman.  If  it  is  trouble,  it  is  not  a  big  one. 

The  toy  manufacturers,  for  the  record,  were  invited  and  chose 
not  to  come.  But  they  are  not  in  opposition  to  the  legislation. 
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Mr.  Nielson,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Nielson.  No,  I  have  no  questions,  other  than  to  say  that  I 
think  that  is  a  minor  issue.  They  have  asked  for  three  things  in  the 
bill.  That  one  seems  like  an  easy  one  to  handle. 

The  other  two— on  the  word  '^defective,"  there  is  a  controversy 
on  that  one.  The  Commission  was  divided  3  to  1  in  favor  of  leaving 
it  as  it  is  in  the  bill.  And  the  other  one,  having  to  do  with  the  re- 
tailer rather  than  dealer,  again  the  Commission  preferred  the  word 
"dealer.**  Again,  divided  opinion. 

But  that  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  the  Commission  didn't 
seem  to  have  strong  feelings  one  way  or  the  other  on.  And  if  it 
would  remove  a  potential  source  of  irritation,  I  think  the  title 
should  be  changed.  I  probably  won't  offer  that. 

Mr.  Waxman  has  a  bill  that  I  support  wholeheartedly.  And, 
unlike  the  consumer  product  safety  bill,  this  one  I  don*t  think  will 
have—I  think  it  will  go  through  without  any  opposition  either  from 
the  subcommittee  oi  committee,  and  probably  on  suspension 
through  the  House.  So  I  think  you  have  got  a  bill  you  can  support. 
And  of  the  three  things  asked  for,  that  is  one  that  I  don't  think  has 
that  much  impact  on  the  total  bill  itself. 

The  chairman  is  a  very  modest  man.  I  don't  think  he  has  a  pride 
of  authorship.  If  you  want  to  change  "happy'*  to  **glad'*  in  one  of 
his  bills,  he  doesn  t  object. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Congressman,  I  don't  remember  that  consumer 
product  safety  bill  being  controversial.  I  thought  it  was  perfect  in 
every  regard. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Perfectly  controversial. 

Mr.  Nielson.  It  was  very  controversial  in  subcommittee,  commit- 
tee, and  on  the  floor. 
I  have  no  further  questions.  Thank  you  for  appearing. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nielson. 
Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Walgren.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Sikorski. 

Mr.  SiKORSKL  I  see  the  recommended  name  is  the  Child  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1984.  The  PresideuL  iust  signed  last  week  the  Child  Pro- 
tection Act,  which  deals  with  child  pornography.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  the  manufacturers  or  anyone  else  would  embrace  that  name. 

I  am  almost  convinced,  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  legislation,  that 
was  called  the  Child  Protection  Act.  Am  I  right?  I  think  I  am. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  is  a  very  good  compromise  name. 

Mr.  Waxman.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield  to  me. 

This  isn*t  the  markup,  but  Ms.  Sieprts  suggested  that  "toys*'  may 
be  too  limiting  a  word  because  we  are  talking  about  cribs  and  other 
products.  So  maybe  we  can  talk  about  Children's  Product  Safecy 
Act.  But  we  can  think  this  through  and  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Just  a  thought  and  a  question. 

Where  would  a  parent  go  if  they  were  interested  in  finding  out 
whatever  warnings  might  be  available,  anecdotal  warnings  in  that 
sense,  for  the  best  effect?  Now  I  understand  the  Commission  is  ap- 
parently under  some  restraints  fur  some  of  the  information  thev 
can  give  out.  But  we  have  two  cribs  at  home  that  look  very  much 
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like  that  crib,  I  didn't  see  it  operated  this  morning,  but  if  apparent- 
ly there  is  a  fatal  defect  in  that  crib,  I  would  like  to  know  who  I 
could  ask  who  could  flag  that  kind  of  thing  for  me. 

We  threw  away  one  of  the  wooden  enclosures  that  was  raised  in 
testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. Certainly,  I  never  expected  that  thing  to  be  at  all  hazard- 
ous. And  we  used  it  for  some  period  of  time  before  somebody  said, 
"Oh,  that  is  dangerous,"  But  that  had  been  given  to  us  by  some- 
body who  had  used  it  completely— another  Congressman,  by  the 
way. 

So  what  I  am  thinking  here  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  anecdotal 
dangers  out  there  that  it  may  be  very  useful  for  parents  to  be  able 
to  have  access  to. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  what  source  we  could  go  to  for  that  kind  of 
general  warning? 

Mr  Qreenberg.  There  is  not  really  an  adequate  answer  to  that 
question.  But  here  are  a  couple  of  ideas. 

One  is,  for  the  low  price  of  $9.95  you  could  purchase  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  s  *Troduct  Safety  Book,  which  in  encyclo* 
pedia  form  details  all  known  hazards  with  ir*rormation  from  the 
Product  Safety  Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration.  It  lets  people 
know  what  has  gone  wrong  in  the  past  and  what  to  look  for.  It 
doesn't  help  you  predict  the  future. 

Second,  I  would  go  through  back  issues  of  Consumer  Reports  to 
see  if  the  product  that  you  are  interested  in  buying  or  evaluating 
has  been  covered.  We  might  be  willing  to  adjust  the  price  of  the 
book  for  Members  of  Congress,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Upward,  I  trust. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  Nielson  hit  on  that  very  point,  although  it  is  not  part  of  this 
legislation.  The  issue  we  had  when  we  were  doing  the  reauthoriza- 
tion was  that  if  you,  as  a  parent,  wanted  to  contact  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  and  find  out  what  is  in  their  file  about 
complaints  for  injuries  due  to  any  particular  product  like  that  crib, 
they  are  restricted  from  giving  that  information  to  you.  They 
cannot  even  give  you  the  collection  of  newspaper  articles  docu- 
menting that  injuries  took  place  and  that  are  allegedly  due  to  a 
particular  type  of  crib  or  toaster  or  any  other  product.  They  are. 
prohibited  from  doing  that,  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  we 
wanted  to  change. 

It  seemed  to  me  we  ought  to  get  that  information  out  if  it  is  only 
a  factual  statement  of  what  is  in  their  file.  When  the  Commission, 
however,  makes  &  determination,  then  we  expect  them  to  verify 
the  allegation.  But  they  are  prohibited  until  they  can  ask  the  man- 
ufacturer s  permission  to  release  what  is  already  in  the  newspa- 
pers—just to  give  the  information  in  their  file. 

I  think  that  issue  is  one  that  we  are  going  to  be  working  on,  be- 
cause I  think  the  public  is  denied  access  to  information  that  might 
be  valuable. 

Perhaps  somebody  from  the  Commission  would  demonstrate 
what  is  wrong  with  that  crib  to  Mr.  Walgren,  and  he  could  check 
at  home  to  see  whether  his  crib  may  have  the  same  problem. 
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Mr.  Preston.  I  am  John  Prestpn,  an  engineer  with  the  Product 
Safety  Commission.  I  happen  to  be  the  person  that  purchased  this 
crib.  I  did  not  purchase  it  specifically  because  it  represented  the 
worst  cribs  on  the  market.  I  merely  purchased  it  because  it  has  a 
construction  which  is  very  typical  of  cribs  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  certain  features  which  contribute  to  the  kinds  of 
incidents  that  we  have  had  reported. 

We  have  a  total  of  167  incidents  involving  structural  or  mechani- 
cal failures  of  crib  hardware,  34  of  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
children. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Would  you  go  back  over  that  again,  please?  You 
,  say  34  deaths? 

Mr.  Preston.  Of  167  incidents  of  structural  or  mechanical  fail- 
ure, 34  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  the  occupants. 

One  of  the  typical  problems  is  the  suspension  or  the  connection 
between  the  mattress  of  the  crib  and  the  crib  end  panels.  This  is 
very  typical  of  many  cribs  currency  on  the  market  where  you  are 
re\yi\g  on  gravity  to  make  that  connection.  You  have  a  hook  and  a 
hangar,  and  it  will  not  resist  upward  force  without  disconnecting. 

The  problems  are  not  black  and  white,  they  are  shades  of  gray. 
And  I  would  say  this  one  is  medium  gray.  If  I  lift  this  up,  it  does 
disconnect.  I  see  that  this  one  would  miss  if  it  comes  back  down.  So 
if  they  disconnect  due  to  an  upward  force,  it  will  actually  reconnect 
when  you  lower  the  mattress  spring.  Some  do  not.  This  one  appears 
that  it  would  disconnect,  and  when  it  drops,  it  happens  to  have 
snagged  on  the  bottom  rail  there,  and  the  child  can  tumble  down, 
get  jammed  between  the  mattress  and  the  side  rail.  And,  in  some 
cases,  children  have  asphi^iated  because  of  that. 

Mr.  Walgren.  And  tnat  is  the  problem  with  this  crib? 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  one  of  the  features  which  this  crib  has.  I 
deliberately  left  the  bolt  out  in  the  corner  of  this  product.  There 
should  be  a  bolt  through  the  end  panel  which  fits  into  a  nylon 
insert  in  the  bottom  rail. 

We  have  a  number  of  cases  where  bolts  have  mysteriously  disen- 
gaged during  the  course  of  the  use  of  the  product,  causing  in  this 
case — I  am  not  going  to  use  the  word  "detect"— a  problem  which 
can  lead  to  the  asphyxiation  again  of  a  child  due  to  the  fact  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  bottom  rail  and  the  end  panel. 
During  the  night,  a  child  can  move  and  tumble  off  the  edge  of  the 
mattress  and  become  wedged  in  the  space  between  the  side  rail  and 
the  mattress,  and  the  mattress  support,  and  we  have  several  cases 
of  that  type  of  failure. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Are  there  plenty  of  instructions  with  cribs  that 
would  warn  a  parent  of  that  kind  of  failure  and  that  kind  of 
result? 

Mr.  Preston.  In  the  Commission's  mandatory  regulation  for 
cribs,  it  is  required  that  the  instructions  state  that  the  crib  should 
be  periodically  checked  for  inte^ity  of  all  the  fasteners,  the  nuts 
and  bolts.  But  we  feel  that  typically  consumers  would  not  retain 
instructions.  If  you  buy  a  crib  from  a  used  source  such  as  a  yard 
sale,  chances  are  it  would  not  come  with  instructions. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  Commission  staff  is  negotiating  with 
the  industry  members  on  a  voluntary  standards  task  force  is  a 
more  permanent  form  of  label  on  the  product  itself  that  might  stay 
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with  the  product  through  the  second  or  even  third  user,  which 
would  have  instructions  such  as  checking  for  integrity  of  fasteners, 
and  also  state  that  if  a  second  consumer  wants  to  buy,  or  wants  to 
have  the  original  instructions,  they  should  write  to— and  it  vnll 
give  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Oh  that  kind  of  a  warning  label,  would  you  have 
the  consequences;  in  other  words,  not  Just  'Tlease  check  the  integ- 
rity of  the  fasteners*'— do  you  then  go  on  to  say,  because  if  they 
come  undone  there  may  be  certain  openings  opening  up  that  might 
asphyxiate  a  child?  ^ 

Mr.  Preston.  I  have  a  typical  example  of  a  warning  label  that 
the  Commission  staff  have  drafted,  which  I  am  going  to  discuss 
next  week  at  a  voluntary  industry  task  group  in  Philadelphia,  and 
It  does  contain  such  language,  yes.  I  hope  to  get  such  warning  on 
the  label. 

^  Mr.  Walgren.  Wei!,  I  certainly  want  to  encourage  you  in  it.  It  is 
just  amazmg  how  there  is  no  real  way  to  anticipate  anything  like 
that. 

Now,  I  have  assembled  cribs  like  this  and  experienced  the  floppy 
connection  there.  But  it  never  entered  my  mind  that  my  comple- 
tion of  that  assembly  would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  strangu- 
lation of  a  child.  I  mean>  it  never  even  entered  my  mind.  And  I 
Msume  that  vf^e  got  the  warnings;  at  least  they  were  new.  And 
there  was  paper  connected  with  it,  and  I  went  through  the  instruc- 
tions. I 

'  But  I  guess  the  only  lesson!  is  that  none  of  us— human  nature  is 
feuch  that  we  cannot  foresee  these  things,  and  somehow  or  other  we 
expect  and  really  rely  on  their  safety,  and  impliciUy  rely  on  it.  And 
lour  attention  must  be  dramatically  brought  to  it  or  it  fails. 
1  And  then  I  am  thinking,  you  .know,  there  is  a  stage  that  parents 
reach  where  you  let  your  kids  cry  at  night,  and  would  not  then  go 
in  to  see  what  had  gone  wrong,  and  you  would  let  the  kid  literally 
go  for  an  hour,  and  he  may  be  in  terrible  shape. 
Thank  you,  Mr.. Chairman. 

And  it  just  also  deserves  perhaps  to  be  said  that  everyone  knows, 
because  it  is  common  human  experience,  that  when  we  think  of  do 
we  evaluate  these  products,  well,  the  truth  is  we  don't.  They  come 
literally  pouring  into  the  House.  This  enclosure  just  arrived  one 
'  day  No  one  thought  to  evaluate  it.  And  we  are  not  terribly  derelict 
f  parents. 

i      So  I  just  want  to  encourage  you,  as  I  know  you  ^o  read  human 
;    nature  to  know  that  human  nature  is  not  going  to  pick  this  stuff 
up.  And  yet,  people  like  myself  and  the  whole  public  do  rely  on 
sonie  other  level  to  take  care  of  that  problem  or  really  flag  it  to  us. 
And  if  it  18  not  reallv  flagged,  we  won't  pick  it  up. 
Mr.  Waxman.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  -  «  ' 

It  seems  to  me  what  you  are  saying  is  that,  while  parents  might 
not  anticipate  this  danger,  we  shouldn't  have  to  have  children  and  * 
parents  relive  the  same  horrible  accident  once  we  are  finding  out 
the  dangers  and  hazards  ';^rith  these  products.  That  is  why  we  have 
a  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission.  And  that  is  why  we  have 
to  give  them  the  tools  to  protect  the  public.  And  I  think  that  is 
why  everybody  here  is  supporting  the  legislation. 
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-Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Greenberg",  and  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  committee  hearing  today. 
Tliat  concludes  our  business.  We  therefore  stand  at^joumed. 
[Whereupon,  at  11:20  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  adb'oumed.] 
[The  following  letter  was  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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LockCR  Grcenbcro  &  Brainin  pc 


ATTO^NEVa  AT 


tMtv'OOMC  M  <ii*i  t  **** 


OnC  ^CNN  plaza  Ut^  VORK  N  Y  tOOOl 
V*'*  7000 


May  2b,  1984 


Honorable  Henry  H.  Waxraan 
Chairnan  of  the  House  Subconinittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environnent 
2418  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20S1S 

Dear  Representative  waxman: 

He  represent  Toy  Manuf^icturecs  of  America*  Inc.  (TMA).  TMA 
IS  a  trad^  association  of  domestic  nanufac^rers  and  importers  of 
toys,  gases  and  Chtistmas  decorations  whose  \embers  account  for 
90%  by  volume  of  ths  spproximauely  5.3  billicrti  dollars  in  annual 
salts  of  toys,  gsnet  and  decorations  at  the/wholesale  level. 

TMA  has  received  a  copy  of  the  Bill  you  propose  to  introduce 
m  the  House  of  Representative  coiononly  referred  to  as  the  Toy 
Safety  Act  of  1984.    TKA  submits  tho  following  comments  on  the 
Bill: 

The  Title.    The  Bill  is  entitled  the  Toy  Safety  Act  of 
1984.    The  Bill,  however,  seeks  to  regulate  not  only  toys  but 
other  articles  intended  for  use  by  children.    As  ouch  its  scope  is 
very  broad.    Several  examples  of  allegedly  dangerous  products 
exhibited  at  the  prsss  conference  introducing  the  BiM/  included 
children's  articles  other  thsn  toys.    Por  that  reason,  TMA 
suggests  the  Bill  be  renaaed  the  Child  Protection  Act  of  1984. 

2.      Abssnce  of  Defect  and  Failure  to  provide  Equivslency 
with  Provisions  off  Section  lS(b),  (c)  snd  (d?  of  the  Cc.sumer 
Product  Safety  Act^    In  your  state»ent  and  nsws  release  issued  at 
the  press  confersnee  introducing  the  Bill  you  indicated  that  you 
were  sseking  legislation  which  wiJLl  ensble  the  Couiission  to 
recall  quickly  'dangsrously  dsfective  toys  and  other  articles  used 
by  children.*    Both  you  and  Senator  Kasten  at  the  time  of  ths 
introduction  of  legislation  indicated  that  ths  Bill  purported  to 
seek  squivslency  with  the  provisions  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  <CPSA}.    The  rspeated  refsrence  was  made  that  toys  and 
othsr  children's  articles  should  be  treated  the  sane  way 
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as  toasters  for  the  purposes  of  applying  the  remedies  of  Section 
15  and  that  recalls  should  not  be  delayed  because  of  the  nfjcessity 
of  tcansferring  the  regulation  of  a  risk  of  injury  ffo«  the 
Federal  Hazardouo  Substances  Act  to  the  Consumer  product  Safety 
Act.    TMA  does  not  oppose  such  action  in  principle!  however,  it 
does  oppose  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  do  not  provide  such 
equivalency. 

We  are  annexing  a  copy  of  the  Bill  as  revised  by  us  in  such 
manner  as  to  insure  equivalency;    In  essence  we  are  proposing  that 
the  language  which  would  pernit  adjudicative  proceedings  against 
toys  or  other  children's  articles  that  contain  defects  which 
present  a  substantial  risk  of  injury  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  contained  in  Section  15(c)  fnd  (d)  of  the  CPSA.    We  have  done 
so  by  incorporating  the  language  in  Section  15(c)  and  (d)  ot  tne 
CPSA  in  the  text  of  the  Pill  amending  Section  15  of  the  PHSA,  tc 
provide  for  notification  and  repair,  rcplacenent  or  rjfund  of  toys 
or  other  children's  articles  which  are  determined  by  the 
-  Conralsslon  to  contain  a  Jefect  which  presents  a  substantial  risK 
of  Injury  to  children.    We  believe.  It  Is  only  toys  or  other 
articles  which  contain  a  defect  which  should  be  subject  to  this  ^ 
provision.     Adopting  the  phrase  -defective  toy  or  other  article 
as  It    ppears  In  the  aaended  text  of  the  Bill,  will.  In  our 
opinion  Insure  equivalency  with  the  provisions  cf  Section  15(c) 
and  (d)  of  the  CPSA  and  will  achieve  your  aim. 

If  the* reach  of  the  statute  Is  Intended  to  go  beyond 
•defective'  toys  and  other  children's  articles,  TMA  opposes  auch 
legislation  as  unwarranted,  since,  unlike  remedies  for  other 
consuner  products  contained  In  Sections  15  (c)  and  (d),  it  would 
allow  the  removal  of  nondefectlvfe  products.    If  a  defect  exists 
for  any  reason  (I.e.,  construction,  Manufacture,  or  design,  etc.) 
which  creates  a  substantival  risk  of  Injury  the  Commission,  under 
our  proposal,  will  be  given  authority  to  remove  the  defective 
product  from  the  strean  of  commerce.    We  do  not  believe  that  a 
regulatory  agency  should  be  given  th«  power  to  remove  nondefectlve 
procacts  from  commerce,  nor  do  we  believe  that  such  power  Is  being 
sought  or  is  Intended  to  be  conferred  upon  the  commission  by  the 
Congress. 

Note  the  provisions  of  the  National  Traffic  &  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  (Section  154(a)(1))  which  like  the  CPSA  also  limit 
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recalls  to  d-fective  vehicles  or  equipment  which  relate  to  motor 

?!^J?in  ^^tl^'^l:  J^l  ""^^^         provisions  of  Radiation  Control  Act, 
Section  359  which  also  provide  for  adjudicative  recall  of 
defectijje  products  within  the  purview  of  this  statute. 

^  -    J'      Inaccurate  examples  of  Product^,,    ihe  two  examples  of 
defective  toys  givon  at  the  press  conference  which  were  allegedly 
delayed  in  recall  because  of  the  requests  of  section  30(d)  of  the 
CPSA  were  not  entirely  correct. 

The  defective  strinq-suspended-stuf fed  toy  was  immediately 
voluntarily  recalled  by  the  manufacturer,  who  engaged  in  extensive 
recall  efforts,    similarly,  there  was  no  delay  in  the  recall 
effort  undertaken  for  the  squeeze  toy  which  you  exhibited.  That 
toy  was  also  immediately  voluntarily  recalled  by  the 
manufacturer.    The  squeeze  toy  in  question  was  not  the  issue.  Two 
other  manufacturers  whose  toys  had  never  been  involved  in  injury 
or  death,  but,  whose  toys  were  nonetheless  the  subject  of  the 
recall  request,  and  who  objected  to  the  determination  that  the 
toys  presented  an  alleged  substantial  risk  should  have  been  cited 
as  exanpies.    Those  toys  were  allegedly  similar  to  the  recalled 
squeeze  toy.    when  the  manufacturers  contested  their  similarity 
and  associated  risk  and  sought  a  hearing  with  respect  to  these 
issues,  a  rulemaking  proceeding  to  tranafer  risk  of  injury  from 
the  FHSA  to  the  CPSA  was  begun.    Subsequently  the  two 
manufacturers  voluntarily  recalled  these  toys  without  the  need  for 
additional  Commission  action. 

Inclusion  of  the  term  'retailer*.    To  further  insure 
^nformity  with  the  provisions  of  Section  X5  (c)  s,  (d)  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  we  suggest  and  support  the 
substitution  of  the  term  "retailer*  in  lieu  of  "dealer*  whenever 
this  term  appears  in  the  bTTTI   

TMA  therefore  respectfully  requests  that  the  proposed  Bill 
be  amended  as  set  forth  in  this  letter  and  in  the  annexed  draft, 
which  has  been  modified  to  reflect  these  changes. 

Very  truly  yours, 
^^•^^  A^ron  Lacker 


o 
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STEEL  JAW  LEGHOLD  TRAPS 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  3.  1984 


House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 

SUBCOMMlTTKlfON  HEALTH  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT, 

Washington,  DC. 

oJo®^^^.^^"^™*^  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:57  a.m.,  in  room 
2123,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Waxman 
(chairman). 

Mr.  Scheuer  [presiding].  Good  morning.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  will  be  in  session. 

This  morning  the  subcommittee  vdll  be  considering  H.R.  1797,  a 
bill  to  end  the  use  of  the  steel  jaw  leghold  trap  on  animaJs  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

This  legislation  would  prohibit  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
of  any  fur  taken  from  an  animal  caught  in  a  steel  jaw  leghold  trap. 
Further,  the  act  would  prohibit  export  or  import  of  such  furs.  Vio- 
lations of  the  act  would  be  punishable  by  fines  of  up  to  $1,000  and 
repeat  offenders  would  face  penalties  of  up  to  $5,000  fmd/or  2  years 
imprisonment. 

The  use  of  the  steel  jaw  leghold  trap  has  been  banned  in  59  coun- 
tries.  There  is  significant  public  support  for  banning  its  use  in  this 
country.  According  to  a  1979  survey  conducted  for  the  US.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  78  percent  of  our  citizens  oppose  the  use  of 
steel  jaw  traps,  in  fact,  several  States  have  already  banned  its  use. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  our  witnesses  representing  Federal 
and  State  governments  as  well  as  animal  protection,  trapping,  en- 
vironniental  and  fur  industry  groups,  for  assisting  the  subcommit- 
tee m  Its  deliberations  on  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Our  first  panel  includes  three  distinguished  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Hon.  Clarence  D.  Long  of  MaiylarHi;  Hon.  George  Brown  of 
California;  and  Hon.  Don  Young  of  Alaska,  where  I  suppose  on  a 
per  capita  basis  more  trapping  goes  on  than  any  other  place  per- 
haps in  the  world,  but  certainly  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  very  honored  to  have  you  three  colleagues  here  today. 
Your  statements,  of  course,  will  be  printed  in  their  entirety  in  the. 
record. 

Perhaps  you  might  want  to  summarize  your  views  in  5  or  6  or  7 
minutes  and  then  I  am  sure  that  we  will  have  some  questions  for 
you. 

To  start  out,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  apd  honor  to  introduce  the 
first  of  our  distinguished  congressional  panel,  Hon.  Clarence  Long 
of  Maryland. 


[The  text  of  H.R.  1797  follows:] 
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98th  congress 
18T  Session 


H.  R.  1797 


To  end  the  use  of  steel  jaw  leghold  traps  on  animals  in  the  United  States  and 

abroad. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
March  2,  1983 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  (for  himself,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Babnb8»  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  BaowN  of  California,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Fauntboy,  Mr. 
HOYBB,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McGbath, 
Mr.  Matsus,  Mr.  Mavboulbs,  Mi.  Mikulskj,  Mr.  Minbta,  Mr.  Mitqh- 
ELL,  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  MOBBISON  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  MrazBk»  Mr. 
Nbal,  Mr.  NOWAK,  Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mn.  Roukbma,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stokbb,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wilson»  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  St  Gebmain,  Mr.  Both,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
COBBADA,  Mr.  Bebman,  Mt.  Guabini,  Mr.  Kastenmbieb,  Mr.  Pobtei, 
Mr.  Mabkey,  Mr.  Dwyeb  of  New  Jeney,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Waxuan  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Edwabds  of  California,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  BONiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Tobbicblli,  Mr.  JIoybal,  Mrs.  Schnbidbb, 
and  Mr.  Whitehubst)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  wu  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  aiid  Commerce 


A  BILL 

To  end  the  use  of  steel  jaw  leghold  traps  on  animals  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  Americc  in  Congress  assembled, 
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1  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

2  Section  1.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  end 

3  the  needless  maiming  and  suffering  inflicted  upon  animals 

4  through  the  use  of  steel  jaw  leghold  traps  by  prohibiting  the 

5  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  such  traps  and 

6  of  articles  of  fur  from  animals  that  were  trapped  in  such 

7  traps. 


8  DEFINITIONS 

9  Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

10  (1)  The  term  "article  of  fur"  means— 

11  (A)  any  furskin  bearing  hair,  raw  or  not 

12  dressed  or  dressed;  and 

13  (B)  any  article,  however  produced,  that  con- 

14  sists  in  whole  or  part  of  any  furskin. 

15  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  terms  * 'furskin*', 

16  "raw  or  not  dressed**,  and  "dressed**  have  the  same 

17  respective  meanings  that  are  given  them  in  headnote  2 

18  of  subpart  B  of  part  5  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff 

19  Schedules  of  the  Unit.  J  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202). 

20  (2)  The  term  "interstate  o*  foreign  commerce** 

21  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  that  given  to  such 

22  term  in  section  10  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

23  (3)  The  term  "steel  jaw  leghold  trap**  means  any 

24  spring-powered  device  which  captures  or  holds  an 
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1  animal  by  exerting  a  lateral  force  with  fix-mounted 

2  jaws  on  any  part  of  the  animal's  body. 

3  PEOHIBITBD  ACTS  AND  PENALTIES 

4  Sec.  3.  (a)  No  article  of  fur  shall  be  shipped  in  inter- 

5  state  or  foreign  commerce  if  any  ptirt  or  portion  of  such  arti- 

6  cle  is  derived  from  an  animal  that  was  trapped  in  a  steel  jaw 

7  leghold  trap. 

8  (b)  The  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  for  con- 

9  sumption,  in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United  ^tates  of  any 

10  article  of  fur  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies  is  prohibited. 

11  (c)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person — 

12  (1)  to  ship  or  receive  any  article  of  fur  in  contra- 

13  vention  of  subsection  (a); 

14  (2)  to  deliver,  carry,  transport,  or  ship  by  any 

15  means  whatever,  in  interstate  or  foreign  conmierce, 

16  any  sieel  jaw  leghold  trap; 

17  (3)  knowingly  to  receive,  acquire,  or  purchase  any 

18  steel  jaw  leghold  trap  that  was  delivered,  carried, 

19  transported,  or  shipped  in  contravention  of  paragraph 

20  (2);  or 

21  (4)  to  violate  any  regulation  prescribed  by  the 

22  Secretary  of  Conrniqrce  under  section  4. 

23  (d)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or 

24  (4)  shall  for  the  first  offense  against  each  such  paragraph  be 

25  fined  not  more  than  $1,000;  and  for  the  second  and  each 
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1  subsequent  offense  against  each  such  paragraph  be  fined  not 

2  more  than  $5,000  and  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 

3  years. 

4  REGULATIONS 

5  Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prescribe 

6  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 

7  this  Act. 

8  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

9  Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the 

10  date  of  its  enactment,  and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 

11  of  fur  derived  from  animals  that  were  trapped  in  steel  jaw 

12  leghold  traps  on  or  after  such  effective  date. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND;  HON.  GEORGE 
E.  BROWN,  JR..  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA;  AND  HON.  DON  YOUNG,  A  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATETOF  ALASKA 

Mr.  Long.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  >ou  very  much  for 
scheduling  this  hearing  on  my  bill,  H.R.  1797,  to  end  the  use  of  the 
steel  jaw  leghold  traps. 

H.R.  1797  has  125  cosponsors  including  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man Waxman,  and  you,  the  pro  tem  chairman.  Representative 
James  Scheuer,  Barbara  Mikulski  of  Maryland,  Ron  Wyden  of 
Oregon,  Richard  Ottinger  of  New  York,  Mickey  Leland  of  Texas, 
and  Bob  Whittaker  of  the  subcommittee.  I  ask  that  the  names  of 
the  cosponsors  be  entered  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Mr.  Long.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  simple,  to  end  the  maiming 
and  suffering  inflicted  upon  animals  through  the  use  of  the  steel 
jaw  leghold  traps.  My  bill  is  not  aimed  at  destroying  the  fur  trade 
or  at  completely  eliminating  trapping  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  not  make  mouse  and  rat  traps  illegal,  bring  on  an  epidemic 
of  rabies,  or  cause  a  wildlife  population  explosion  as  the  trapping 
lobby  would  have  the  public  and  Congress  believe. 

Why  should  we  outlaw  steel  jaw  leghold  traps  if  we  do  not  wish 
to  stop  trapping? 

First,  it  is  the  humane  thing  to  do.  Humanity  is  not  ^ust  for 
humans.  Steel  jaw  traps  are  perhaps  the  single  most  inhumane 
form  of  capturing  animals.  The  traps  are  constructed  in  such  a  way 
that,  when  triggered,  the  powerful  steel  jaws  slam  shut  with  great 
force  capable  of  crushing  the  bones  of  an  unfortunate  victim.  I 
have  one  here  that  I  would  like  to  demonstrate. 

It  cut  the  pencil  in  half. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  If  anyone  would  like  to  

Mr.  Long.  This  is  for  a  small  animal  the  size  of  a  coyote. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  It  sliced  through  that  pencil  as  if  it  were  cheese.  I 
am  glad  you  are  here  after  breakfast  and  before  lunch— these  pic- 
tures here  will  really  turn  your  stomach  as  they  should  turn  your 
heart. 

Continue. 

Mr.  Long.  That  is  one  that  is  big  enough  to  capture  a  bear  or 
human  being.  I  defy  anybody  to  try  to  open  that  once  it  is  closed  on 
them. 

Anii:nals  suffer  not  only  from  the  initial  impact  and  constant 
pressure  of  the  jaws  cuttii%  off  circulation  in  the  trapped  limb,  but 
often  tear  flesh  and  muscles  or  break  teeth  in  frantic  efforts  to 
escape.  Occasionally,  after  hours  of  struggling  and  agony,  an 
animal  will  escape  by  gnawing  its  own  leg  off— a  phenomenon 
called  "wring  off  by  trappers.  The  meyority  however  are  held  cap- 
tive until  the  trap  line  is  visited —often  days  later— leaving  them 
victims  of  predators  or  exposed  to  starvation  or  death  from  the  ele- 
nients.  . 

Clearly  these  traps  cause  unwarranted  injury  and  suffering.  We 
can  and  should  do  the  humane  thing.  This  means  banning  steel  jaw 
traps. 

Second,  it  would  prevent  wasting  the  lives  of  pets  and  nonfur- 
bearinfe  wildlife.  Since  steel  jaw  traps  are  not  selective,  many  ani- 
mals unwanted  for  furbearing  pelts  are  injured  or  die  in  these 
traps. 

Appearing  with  me  today  is  Diane  Pearce,  director  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bird  and  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  a  nonprofit  wildlife  rehabilita^ 
tion  center  located  in  Upper  Marlboro,  MD.  Ms.  Pearce  has 
brought  with  her  a  broad-winged  hawk— a  species  protected  under 
the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Act-that  was  recently  caught  and 
maimed  in  a  steel  jaw  trap.  Ms.  Pearce  informs  me  that  the  crea- 
ture may  not  survive  because  of  the  iniuries  it  sustained. 

An  isolated  incident?  Hardly.  The  hawk  is  one  of  thousands  of 
hawkb,  cats,  dogs,  owls,  cranes,  threatened  or  endangered  species 
such  ab  baid  eagles  or  peregrine  falcons  and  other  so^alled  "non- 
target"  animals  injured  or  killed  by  these  devices  each  year  Ac- 
cording to  some  estimates,  more  than  70  percent  of  the, ^animals 
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caught  in  these  traps  are  unwanted  by  the  trapper  or  "nontarget** 
animals. 

The  evidence  of  the  nonselectivity  of  the  steel  jaw  trap  is  exten- 
sive. It  includes  not  only  over  20  scientific  studies,  but  the  testimo- 
ny of  hundreds  of  individuals  throughout  the  country  who  have 
written  to  me  to  report  how  their  own  pets  have  suffered  in  the 
jaws  of  these  traps. 

Beyond  the  myriad  of  dangers  these  traps  present  to  animals, 
there  is  a  very  real  danger  to  people  who  use  our  nation's  wood- 
lands for  recreation,  and  especially  to  young  children  living  near 
popular  trapping  areas.  These  traps  are  strong.  Large  animals 
cannot  force  them  apart.  How  could  a  small  child; 

Let  me  point  out  that  a  large  part  of  the  animals  caught  in  these 
traps  are  coming  around  to  the  cities.  I  cannot  keep  garbage  in  my 
garbage  pail  because  of  the  raccoons  that  constantly  raid  it  and 
with  that  situation  you  can  see  how  children  would  get  caught  in 
tliese  things. 

Third,  the  traps  are  unnecessary.  Already  over  50  nations  and 
the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Florida  have  outlawed  steel  jaw  leg- 
hold  traps  without  economic  hardship  or  animal  or  human  health 
problems. 

Furthermore,  alternatives  are  available  to  the  trapper,  A  stand- 
ard reference,  on  trapping.  Animal  Traps  and  Trapping  by  James 
Bateman,  cites  42  alternative  forms  of  trapping  equipment,  includ- 
ing leg  snares,  quick-kill  traps  and  cage  traps.  It  is  time  these  al 
ternatives  replaced  the  steel  jaw  leghold  trap. 

Finally,  there  is  widespread  public  support  for  a  ban  on  these  de- 
vices In  tne  past  4  years,  over  half  a  million  citizens,  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  have  written  in  support  of  mv  bill. 

I  have  summarized  and  rebutted  the  principal  arguments  of  the 
trapping  lobby  against  my  bill: 

The  trapping  lobby  claims.  "The  traps*  are  necessary  for  wildlife 
management  purposes  and  without  them  there  would  be  a  popula- 
tion explosion,  a  surplus  of  animals." 

I  respond.  The  wildlife  population  is  remarkably  self-regulatory. 
Population  is  controlled  by  competition  among  the  species  and  bv 
the  existence  of  predators.  Culling  is  rarely  necessary.  Even  if  cull- 
ing is  needed,  my  bill  does  n^w  stop  the  use  of  alternative,  less  inju 
rio  3  devices  such  as  box  traps  or  leg  snares  for  this  purpose. 

he  trapping  lobby  claims.  "The  traps  are  necessary  to  control 
rabies  and  other  dangerous  diseases.*' 

I  respond.  According  to  the  U.S.  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  trapping  reduces  either  wildlife  reservoirs 
or  rabies  incidence.  In  fact  Maryland  has  the  highest  incidence  of 
rabies  in  the  Nation— yet  there  are  no  statewide  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  steel  jaw  leghold  traps. 

However,  should  it  be  necessary  to  remove  rabid  or  diseased  ani- 
mals, other,  less  injurious  trappmg  devices  are  not  prohibited  by 
my  bill. 

The  trapping  lobby  claims.  "Banning  of  steel  jaw  traps  would 
have  extreme  economic  repercussions  on  the  trapping  industry  and 
on  individual  trappers.'* 

On  the  contrary,  banning  these  traps  should  not  gut  the  trapping 
industry  or  put  individual  trappers  out  of  work.  The  industry  and 
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trappers  could  switch  to  alternative  means  of  trapping  that  are 
easily  and  currently  available  and  less  painful  to  the  animal.  Fur- 
thermoie,  wild  animals  are  not  the  only  source  of  pelt  for  the  in- 
dustry—pelt is  also  obtained  from  ranch  raised  mink  for  example. 

The  trapping  lobby  claims.  '*H,R.1797  would  make  rat  and  mouse 
traps  illegal  and  preclude  the  use  of  alternatives  such  as  the  Coni- 
bear  trap  as  well." 

I  respond.  Baloney,  The  definition  of  steel  jaw  leghold  traps  in 
the  bill  would  not  make  rat  or  mouse  traps  illegal.  The  National 
Pest  Control  Association  advises  that  ''none  of  the  devices  used  by 
pest  control  professionals  for  capturing  rats  or  mice  have  '*jaws/* 
However,  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  rny  bill  is  only  intended  to 
stop  use  of  this  one  particular  device,  I  would  be  delighted  to  work 
with  the  committee  on  either  bill  or  report  language  to  extend  the 
bilfs  definition  to  specifically  exclude  alternative  traps. 

More  humane  means  of  trapping  is  imperative.  My  bill  provides 
a  very  reasonable  way  to  achieve  this  goal.  It  prohibits  only  inter 
state  and  foreign  commerce  in  steel  jaw  traps  and  articles  of  fur 
from  animals  caught  in  these  traps.  It  does  nothing  to  stop  trade  in 
other  trapping  devices  or  in  articles  of  fur  captured  by  other  de- 
vices. It  does  not  make  possession  or  use  of  the  traps  by  individual 
trappers  illegal,  but  instead  allows  them  to  go  out  of  use  through 
attrition  and  through  the  prohibition  on  trade.  It  also  provides  a  1 
year  grace  period  from  the  date  the  bill  is  enacted,  for  trap  manu- 
facturers to  switch\p  the  production  of  alternative  traps. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  subcommittee  can  act  expeditibusly  to 
report  the  bill  favorably  to  the^full  commit  a  and  ultimately  to 
the  House  floor  before  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress.  For 
every  da>  we  postpone  action,  thousands  of  animals  continue  to 
suffer  needlessly  in  the  jaws  of  steel  jaw  leghold  traps. 

It  is  f,oing  io  come,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  just  a  question  of  how 
man>  .p:)ur  animalb  are  going  to  suffer  hours  of  torture  between 
.  -  now  anc  then  because  some  people  are  just  either  through  selfishf 
ness  or  ignorance  opposed  to  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  congratulate  >ou  for  having  had  the  foresight  and  the  Initiative 
to  put  this  legislation  Into  the  hopper  and  serve  thereby  as  the  con 
bclence  in  effect  for  the  House.  I  am  a  little  bit  puzzled  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  opposition  to  this  bill  Do  you  know  of  any  detri 
Hicnt  that  the  59  countries  that  have  alread>  prohibited  the  steel 
jaw  trap  have  suffered  because  of  this? 

Has  the  trapping  industry  in  these  39  countries  suffered  as  a 
result  of  their  having  banned  the  steel  jaw  trap? 

Mr  LoNc;.  I  know  of  none,  sir.  Maybe  the  witnesses  whom  I  have 
bruu^^ht  with  me  toda>  can  testify  to  that  but  I  know  of  no  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  All  right,  thank  you  very  much. 
We  will  ask  vuu  some  further  questions  when  we  finish  with  the 
panel. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Congressman  George  Brown  of  California. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  yoii  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues  here  at  the  table  this 
morning  and  I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  giving  this  op- 
portunity to  participate. 

I  would  just  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  indicating  that  this  is 
an  issue  which  is  not  new  to  me,  it  was  one  of  the  matters  which 
came  to  my  attention  when  I  first  began  serving  in  the  California 
State  Legislature  back  in  the  late  1950's. 

Whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  we  still  had  bears  in  California  at 
that  time,  and  the  issue  of  the  trapping  of  bears  was  a  very  emo- 
tional issue  before  the  legislature.  That  issue  has  not  gone  away. 
That  is,  the  is6ue  of  the  use  of  cruel  and  inhumane  methods  of  cap- 
turing animals  and  I  rather  suspect  it  will  continue  to  become 
more  significant  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  of  course  grateful  to  the  subcommittee  for  taking  the  initia- 
tive to  hold  this  hearing.  I  have  had  many  of  my  constituents  come 
to  me  and  express  their  interest  in  this  legislation  and  of  course 
want  to  lend  my  support  to  this  bill. 

I  won't  belabor  the  gory  details  of  the  pain  and  suffering  that  are 
inflicted  on  animals  who  are  the  victims  of  these  traps.  As  Chair- 
man Long  has  indicated,  most  of  the  animals  caught,  a  large  major- 
ity are  not  even  the  intended  targets  of  the  traps.  Many  of  them 
are  household  pets.  Even  if  they  are  found  and  released  they  suffer 
extensive  injuries,  often  leading  to  their  deaths. 

Many  States  as  has  been  indicated  have  taken  action  against  this 
form  of  trap  without  adverse  efiiect.  I  might  cite  the  Florida  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  for  example,  which'^anned  these  traps  as^ 
barbaric  and  inhumane  and  yet  Florida  since  1973  when  they  were 
banned  has  recorded  its  highest  harvest  of  furbearing  animals  and 
has  actually  experienced  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  rabies  cases. 

Many  countries  have  also  taken  action  to  ban  the  trap.  My  own 
State  has  not  completely  banned  steel  jaw  leghold  traps,  but  it  has 

!)assed  a  considerable  amount  of  restrictive  legislation  which  re- 
ates  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the^traps  and  limi^  whether  they, can 
be  tethered,  requires  that  they  be  checked  every  24  hours,  must  be 
properly  identified,  and  so  forth. 

I  suspect  that  many  trappers  may  be  coming  to  the  view  that  it 
is  easier  not  to  use  them  than  to  use  them  with  all  these  restric- 
tions. 

Trappers  are  concerned  about  how  this  will  affect  their  industry. 
The}  should  be  reassured  by  the  success  of  the  states  where  action 
to  ban  the  traps  is  alret.iy  accomplished.  If  there  were  no  alterna- 
tives I  think  they  might  be  much  more  concerned  but  as  the  exhib- 
its here  this  morning  will  show,  there  are  a  number  of  less  cruel 
and  just  as  effective  trapping  devices.  A  cable  trap  such  as  the  E-z- 
on -em  trap  which  is  demonstrated  over  here  is  more  humane,  safer 
and  in  many  cases  cheaper  than  the  steel  jawed  trap. 

I  will  not  describe  the  trap,  the  audience  can  examine  them  over 
here  on  the  table. 

For  us  as  politicians  I  think  we  perhaps— perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  to  know  that  this  legislation  has  the  support  of  a 
very  substantial  percentage  of  the  American  public.  A  survey  pre- 
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pared  by  Yale  University  in  1979  reported  that  78  percent  of  all 
Americans  oppose  the  use  of  the  steel  jaw  leghold  trap.  Large 
amounts  of  constituent  response  to  this  issue  support  this  data.  I 
am  constantly  amazed  at  the  continuing  stream  of  correspondence 
that  I  get  from  my  constituent^^  on  this  matter  and  the  continuity 
and  the  sustained  interest  that  is  maintained, 

I  was  reminded  of  this  just  last  Sunday  when  I  encountered— this 
lb  purely  anecdotal  of  course— but  encountered  a  constituent  I  had 
not  seen  in  20  years  who  assured  me  they  were  still  supporting  me 
because  their  original  basis  of  concern  was  their  love  for  animals 
and  they  wanted  to  tell  me  that  that  was  still  their  main  concern 
in  politics  and  I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  by  these  kinds  of  dedica- 
tion. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  more  animals  to  be  inhumanely 
injured  and  to  lose  their  lives  unnecessarily,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  the  subcommittee  to  favorably  report  this  legislation  and  to 
allow  the  Members  of  the  House  to  show  their  views  on  this  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Brown  follows:] 
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CONGRESSKAN  GeORGB  B.  BROWN,  JR. 
Before  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee' 8  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment 
August  3,  1984 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  subcommittee  tor 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  today's  hearing  on 
B«R«  179/,  a  bill  to  ban  steel-jaw  leghold  traps  in  the  United 
States. 

First  I  would  like  to  cosmend  the  subcommittee  members  for 
taking  the  initiative  in  holding  a  hearing,  and  commend  their, 
research  on  this  issue.    The  importance  ot  B.R.  179/  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  znany  of  my  constituents  who  have 
expressed  their  opposition  to  leghold  traps,  and  their  support  of 
this  bill. 

He  have  all  hear^  the  gruesome  details  of  the  pain  and  fear 
intlicted  on  animals  who  fall  victim  to  the  hidden  traps.  Over 
701  of  those  captured  are  reported  as  non-targeted  prey.  Host 
startling  is  the  snocking  number  of  household  pets  caught  and 
seriously  injured,  if  not  killed,  in  this  manner.  .  £vea  if  found 
and  released,  the  innocent  captive  suffers  extensive  injuries 
often  leading  to  death.    This  includes  endangered  species  and 
manoals  that  are  beneficial  to  nature. 

Some  states  have  taken  action  against  this  form  of  trap 
without  adverse  effects.    The  Florida  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
for  example,  banned  the  leghold  trap,  referring  to  'it  as 
"barbaric  and  inhumane."    Since  1973  when  the  traps  were  banned, 
Florida  i^ecorded  its  highest  harvest  of  furbearers  and  a 
reduction  ot  rabies  cases.    Sixty-three  countries  have  already 
banned  the  use  or  this  type  of  trap  without  hurting  the  animal 
pelt  or  trapplnjg  industries. 

Although  my  state  has  not  banned  steel-jaw  leghold  traps.  It 
has  passed  legislation  to  lessen  their  severity.    Current  laws 
restrict  the  sxze  and  shape  of  the  traps.    Large  traps  and 
teethed  traps  are  not  permitted.    The  trappers  must  cneck  their 
traps  every  24  hours.    They  must  also  have  proper  identification 
on  the  device,  and  permission  from  the  property  owner  to  use  the 
trap.    Although  the  traps  are  not  yet  completely  banned,  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Trappers  are  concerned  about  how  the  legislation  will  affect 

their  inoustry.^  They  should^ be  reassured  by  the  succesr  of 
states  and  coontrtes  using  diftereRt  methods  of  trapping  without 
negative  resjilts.    Alternative  trapping  devices  are  easily 
obtained,  currently  available,  and  less  cruel  to  the  animal.  A 
cable  trap  such  as  the  Bzyonen  trap  is  more  hirnane,  safer,  and  in 
some  cases  chesper  than  the  steel- jaw  leghold  trap  counter-part. 
The  Bzyonen  trap  captures  the  creature  with  a  270  degree  loop 
noose  around  the  limb,  allowing  for  circulation.  Other 
alternatives  include  several  types  of  leg  snare  and  cage  traps* 


This  legislation  has  the  support  of  the  American  public.  A 
survey  prepared  by  Yale  Oniveiiity  in  1979  for  the  D.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  reported  that  78%  of  all  Americano  oppose  the 
use  or  steel-jaw  leghold  traps.    Large  amounts  of  constituent 
response  to  this  issue  support  this  data,  and  the  importance  of 
this  concern. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Trapping  Agony"  Charles  Darwin 
states,  "We  shall  be  told  that  setting  steel  traps  is  the  only 
way  to  preserve  game,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  (men)  when  their 
attention  is  once  drawn  to  the  case,  will  let  eveo  this  motive 
weigh  against  oo  fearful  an  amount  of  cruelty." 

With  the  alternatives  currently  available,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  allowing  »ore  animals  to  be  inhumanely  injured,  and 
lose  their  lives  unnecessarily.    H.R.  1797  would  help  alleviate 
unneeded  pain  and  suffering. 

Hr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  the  Unit^  States  to  follow  the 
pie  of  other  humane  countries  and  take  action.    Again,  I 
d  like  to  thank  the  subcomBi^tee  for  the  work  it  has  done. 
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Mr.  Waxman,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Long.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Chairman  Waxman,  for  being  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill.  It  indicates  a  great  sense  of  compassion  and  I 
think  the  American  people  are  Very  grateful, 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  want  to  hear  from  our  colleague.  Congressman  Young,  and 
then  there  may  be  questions  of  the  three  of  you  if  you  wouldn't 
mind  waiting. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DON  YOUNG 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ^m  neither  ignorant  on  this  subject 
nor  selfish.  I  resent  that  implication  from  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.  I  am  the  only  bona  fide  legal  trapper  in  the  whole  Con- 
gress, I  have  trapped  for  19  years  not  only  in  the  State  of  A)aska 
but  ir.  the  State  of  California. 

So  I  know  of  which  I  speak. 

Fortunately  there  are  checks  and  balances  in  this  system  and  I 
am  sure  this  bill  will  have  further  scrutiny  as  it  goes  forth  through 
the  halls  of  justice. 

For  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  may  I  remind  him  that 
Alaska  is  not  the  largest  trapping  State  in  the  Union;  it  is  the  larg- 
est State,  but  New  York  catches  more  fur  than  the  State  of  Alaska 
does.  Yet,  New  York  has  not  passed  any  legislation  against  the 
leghold  trap. 

I  would  suggest  respectfully  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  panel  that  they  let  the  States  do  their 
thing,  as  New  Jersey  and  Florida  have  done  in  the  past. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  issue— and  we  will  say  monetary 
issue.  The  State  of  Alaska  will  lose  approximately  $10  million  to 
$15  million  per  person,  or  per  trapper,  or  the  trappers  collectively 
When  I  say  that,  these  people  are  people  that  are  not  v/ealthy,  re- 
gardless of  the  oil  we  have;  but  these  people  live  off  the  land.  It  is 
the  one  cash-flow  they  have  averaging  probably  $1,000  a  year.  It  is 
the  one  area  in  which  they  can  participate  in  a  productive  ^iet\ 
and  with  a  renewable  source  of  income  in  an  area  where  they  are 
not  living  off  the  welfare  or  the  proposed  programs  that  sometimes 
emanate  from  this  Congress. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  it  is  approximately  a  $1  billion 
industry— a  $1  billion  industry. 

I  am  sure  you  will  hear  the  proponents  argue  the  use  of  the  leg- 
hold  trap  is  inhumane.  I  have  already  heard  there  are  substitutes 
available.  The  leghold  is  responsible  for  killing  off  nontarget  ani 
mals,  including  cats  and  dogs;  I  won't  deny  that.  But  I  ask:  What 
are  the  cats  and  dogs  doing  loose,  to  begin  with?  Why  is  that  Jog 
not  on  a  leash,  when  there  are  leash  laws  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  and  every  borough?  Why  are  the  cats  loose?  Because  people, 
being  humane,  went  out  and  turned  them  loose  from  their  car  to 
run  wild  and  to  be  predators  themselves. 

The  leghold  trap,  when  properly  used,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  mentioned,  allows  trappers  to  capture  animals  and  re- 
lease them  without  damage.  You  cannot  do  that  with  a  snare.  It  is 
dead. 
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We  talk  about  the  leghold  snare;  it  is  not  workable.  The  snare  is 
used  primarily  for  strangulation.  You  cannot  do  it  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form  with  the  Conibear.  The  Conibear  is  ar  nstantaneous 
death,  the  breaking  of  the  back.  It  is  also  one  that  Icill  a  child 
where  the  leghold  trap  would  not. 

The  key  is  proper  use.  Just  as  an  intoxicated  driver  can  lead  to 
massive  death  and  destruction,  so  can  an  improperly  used  trap. 
Along  those  lines,  let's  remind  ourselves  there  are  more  furry  ani- 
mals, more  domestic  pets  killed,  15,000  times  over  than  what  is 
caught  by  a  leghold  trap,  by  the  automobile. 

I  live  in  Great  Falls,  VA,  20  miles  away.  Because  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  put  a  limitation  on  our  outside  earned 
income  and  clipped  coupons  on  unearned  income  sometimes,  and 
because  I  have  been  a  v/orking  trapper  and  riverboat  captain,  that 
I  now  thought  I  would  run  a  trapline  from  my  home  to  Capitol 
Hill,  not  using  traps  as  these  people  talk  about  but  picking  up 
what  has  been  killed,  maimed,  crippled  by  automobiles.  On  the  av- 
erage day,  25  fur-bearing  animals  are  destroyed  by  automobiles  one 
way  or  another  over  the  George  Washington  Parkway— be  it  coons, 
be  it  possum,  be  it  deer.  And,  yes,  lots  of  domestic  animals— dogs 
and  cats.  But  I  don't  hear  anybody  in  this  Congress  talking  about 
banning  the  interstate  transportation  of  automobiles  or  anybody 
talking  about  massive  destruction  by  automobiles. 

I  hear  an  emotional  issue  which  i  have  addressed  for  the  last  12 
years  where  we  are  meddling  in  other  States'  business.  Animals 
are  caught  by  traps  and  do  suffer  pain,  I  wilJ  not  deny  that.  How- 
ever, the  pain  is  no  worse  than  is  suffered  by  a  rabbit  caught  in  the 
claws  of  an  owl  or  a  hawk,  or  a  beaver  whose  back  is  broken  by  a 
wolf.  And  I  don't  think  any  of  you  have  ever  seen  that,  but  I  have. 
Have  you  ever  heard  a  rabbit  holler  when  it  is  caught  in  the  claws 
of  an  owl? 

[Mr  Young  demonstrates  sound  of  rabbit  caught  in  the  claws  of 
aa  owl.J 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  what  they  sound  like.  That  is  a  predator, 
just  as  man  is  a  predator. 

I  am  suggesting  respectfully  that  ihe  leghold  trap  properly  used 
is  a  tool  for  proper  management. 

Now,  we  talk  about  using  the  cage  traps.  That  shows  the  lack  of 
knowledge  that  many  people  will  convey  to  you  today.  The  trapline 
that  I  used  to  run  is  300  miles  long.  That  is  actually  larger  than 
some  of  the  States  in  most  of  your  districts  on  the  committee— 300 
miles  long  with  a  setting  of  a  thousand  traps  and  snares. 

I  don't  know  any  way  in  a  wilderness  airea — that  you  helped  to 
build—that  you  could  use  that  type  of  trap.  If  you  pass  this  law— 
because  we  are  not  a  contiguous  State;  we  have  no,  what  we  call, 
finished  industry  in  the  State  of  Alaska— you  are  depriving  the 
first  Americans  of  a  livelihood  that  is  part  of  their  culture  and 
their  heritage. 

I  suggest,  my  good  friends,  that  as  I  listen  to  this  testimony,  and 
I  am  sure  later  on  today  as  I  look  at  these  traps  on  the  table,  there 
are  many  in  this  room  that  can  set  this  trap.  The  gentleman  from 
Marylan<?  talked  about  this  beartrap,  and  again  I  will  state  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  did  4  years  ago,  5  years  ago,  6  years  ago,  8 
years  ago,  whoever  owns  that  trap  is  breaking  the  law,  in  my  State 
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at  least,  Mr.  Chairman.  Now,  I  don*t  know  where  it  came  from,  but 
that  is  a  trap  that  is  illegal  and  is  no  longer  used.  If  it  is  not  inop- 
erative, the  person  or  agency  that  owns  that  trap  is  guilty  of  a 
crime. 

There  is  nobody  in  this  room  that  can  set  that  trap,  by  the  way. 
You  are  absolutely  correct.  No  one  can  set  that  trap.  And  if  it  did 
snap  on  someone*s  leg,  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  a  leg  available. 
But  it  is  no  longer  used, 

I  am  surprised  the  gentleman  from  California  says  they  still  trap 
bears  in  California  with  that  type  of  trap.  We  don't  do  it  in  the 
State  of  Alaska.  That  is  a  symbol  of  the  emotionalism,  the  sho\v- 
boatiness  for  the  TV  that  will  occur  today-- like  putting  the  pencil 
in  the  trap  to  snap  it  and  breaking  the  pencil.  You  can  do  that 
with  a  mousetrap,  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  if  you 
would  like  to  try  it. 

Now,  someone  asked  me  before  why  don't  I  do  like  I  did  in  the 
past,  where  I  put  my  hand  in  that  trap.  I  am  sure  before  this  is 
over  that  will  happen,  to  show  you  that  it  is  not  what  some  would 
have  you  believe.  The  breaking  of  a  pen— I  can  break  it  between 
my  fingers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  looked  at  the  witness  list  and  Mr.  Amory  is 
here  again,  probabl>  with  the  dishonest  statements  he  made  about 
making  films  in  Canada  that  were  staged--and  I  have  that  on  doc- 
umentation. I  say  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  stop  all 
trapping  in  America.  I  suggest  respectfully,  let  the  States  do  as 
those  people  wish  to  do.  Other  States  have  put  this  on  the  referen- 
dum, and  it  has  failed.  Of  course,  there  are  probably  71  percent  of 
the  American  people  against  leghold  traps.  They  have  never  seen 
une,  other  than  through  the  propaganda  that  has  been  fed  to  them 

But  you  are  deahng  with  not  only  the  animals'  lives;  you  are 
dealing  with  a  tool  of  management  which,  when  properly  used,  can 
harvest  and  also  provide  an  income  to  those  that  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate to  live  next  to  the  subway,  smog -filled  highrise,  heavily  rented 
district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  respectfully,  although  I  may  not  be  pop- 
ulixr  on  this  issue,  I  am  going  to  survive  on  this  issue  because  we 
are  correct.  As  I  have  said,  I  know  of  which  I  speak.  I  am  the  only 
legal,  licensed  trapper  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Young  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Don  Young 

Mr  Chairman,  memberb  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  here  today  to  testify  in  strong 
opposition  to  HR  1797,  a  bill  designed  to  destroy  the  U  S.  fur  industry  and  hamper 
huund  Wildlife  management.  Following  today  s  hearings,  I  urge  the  Subcommitt^  to 
take  no  further  action  on  this  bill. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HR  1797.  trappers  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  use  leg- 
hold  traps  and  fur  buyers  will  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  or  ship  furs  obtained 
through  the  use  of  leghold  traps.  The  result  will  be  a  loss  of  $5  to  $10  million  per 
year  in  Alaska  alone,  and  $300  to  $400  million  per  year  nationally  This  estimate, 
incidentally,  is  the  loss  just  to  trappers,  it  does  not  include  the  loss  to  fur  buyers, 
manufacturers,  garment  workers,  or  retailers  The  domestic  fur  industry  is  oneoi 
the  few  that  demonstrateu  a  positive  trade  balance,  this  bill  will  end  that  favorable 

situation  »    ,  u        •   •  u 

I  am  sure  that  proponents  will  argue  that  the  use  of  the  leghold  trap  is  inhu- 
mane, that  substitutes  are  available,  and  that  the  leghold  trap  is  responsible  for  the 
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killing  of  non  target  animals,  including  dogs  and  cats.  I  suggest  that  all  of  these  ar 
guments  be  rejected. 

The  leghold  trap,  when  properly  used,  allows  trappers  to  capture  animals  and  re- 
lease them  without  damage.  The  key  is  proper  use.  Just  as  an  automobile  in  the 
control  of  an  intoxicated  driver  can  be  a  vehicle  for  massive  death  and  destruction, 
80  can  an  improperly  used  trap  of  any  type  cause  unnecessary  iiyury.  Yet,  I  have 
never  seen  this  Subcommittee  or  any  other  group  in  this  Congress  call  for  the  ban- 
ning of  automobiles.  If  the  members  sponsoring  this  bill  wish  to  act  responsibly,  I 
suggest  that  they  work  with  trappers  and  wildlife  managers  to  establish  State  edu- 
cation programs  that  provide  proper  instruction  in  trappCig. 

Animals  caught  in  traps  can  suffer  pain.  However,  the  pwn  is  no  worse  than  that 
suffered  by  a  rabbit  caught  in  the  claws  of  an  owl  or  a  beaver  whose  back  is  broken 
by  a  wolf  Wild  animals  live  violent  natural  lives,  a  trapper  is  simply  another  preda- 
tor  who  takes  prey  in  a  different  manner. 

As  for  substitutes,  I  jsubmit  that  many  do  not  work  and  ethers  work  far  too  well. 
Live  traps  simply  are  too  big  to  be  carried  on  traplines,  especially  in  rugged  remote 
areas  in  my  State  of  Alaska.  They  also  will  not  catch  many  species  normally  taken 
by  trap^rs.  Conibear  and  other  "killer"  traps  can  be  too  effective,  if  a  non-target 
animal  is  accidentally  caugKt  in  a  killer  trap,  it  cannot  be  released,  it  will  be  dead. 
Advocating  the  sole  use  of  such  traps  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rejection  of  sound  wildlife 
management  principles. 

As  for  the  capture  of  non-targe*  animals,  good  trappers  will  not  set  in  areas  of 
frequent  human  use.  Again,  this  goes  back  to  the  need  for  education.  In  addition,  I 
question  the  logic  of  anyone  who  opposes  trapping  because  dogs  and  cats  are  occa- 
sionally caught  in  traps.  If  these  individuals  cared  about  their  pets,  they  would  not 
let  them  run  wild.  A  dog  or  cat  left  free  to  roam  without  human  supervision  be- 
comes in  effect  a  wild  animal  and  pet  owners  are  as  much— if  not  more — to  blame 
for  any  accidental  harm  to  their  pets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  stop  all  trapping  in 
the  United  States.  The  proponents  do  not  care ^,bout  wilalife  management,  do  not 
care  aboiU  the  ^economic  needs  of  rural  residents,  do  not  care  about  the  maintenance 
of  jniomesticlrur  industry.  This  legislation  should  be  rejected. 

'  Mr.  Waxman..  Thank  you,  Mr.  Young. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  I  just  want  to  pursue 
a  few  questions.  I  apologize  for  coming  in  late,  and  I  thank  Ck)n- 
gressman  Scheuer  for  starting  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Young,  your  testimony  was,  I  thought,  rather  provocative. 

Mr.  Young.  I  actually  hope  it  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
don't  believe  this  bill  is  correctly  proposed  in  the  Congress.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  elirtiinate  the  income  from  many  of  the  little  people  of 
the  United  States^not  the  urbanized  people;  the  little  people, 

Mr.  Waxman.  I  can  see  you  have  very  strong  feelings  about  it. 

The  real  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  is  are  there  alternatives?  Do  you 
deny  there  are  alternatives  

Mr.  Young.  There  are — — 

Mr.  Waxman  [continuing].  That  would  keep  the  fur  industry 
somewhat  viable? 

Mr.  Young.  Not  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  there  is  no  alternative 
that  ^yould  work,  and  I  doubt  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 

The  key  to  this  is  proper  education  and  proper  use  of  the  trap. 
The  true  trapper  rarely  does  anything  that  is  purveyed  today  or 
will  be.  It  is  what  I  call  the  amateur  trapper,  the  one  that  would 
like  to  go  out,  set  a  trap,  don't  look  at  it  respectively,  possibly 
doesn't  know  how  to  set  it  or  where  to  set  it.  A  true  trapper  is  like 
anybody  else  that  professionally  tries  to  stay  out  of  urbanized 
areas,  and  he  should  stay  out  of  those  areas. 

But,  in  fact,  I  can't  carry  that  basket  of  fur  a  thousand  miles 
with  a  dog  team.  I  cannot  

Mr.  Waxman.  I  am  going  to  have  to  assert  my  prerogatives,  be- 
cause I  have  only  a  limited  period  of  time. 
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Mr.  Young.  Fine. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Let  me  ask  you  specific  questions,  because  I  want 
to  cover  some  ground. 

You  say  you  don't  think  the  alternatives  will  work  and  allow  the 
fur  industry  to  survive.  What  about  in  the  59  countries  where  they 
do  have  a  prohibition  of  this  trap? 

Mr.  Young.  Because  they  have  no  animals.  That  is  exactly  right. 
They  have  been  so  far  mismanaged  they  have  no  animals. 

By  the  way,  most  of  those  countries  import  furs  from  us. 

Mr.  Waxman.  We  are  going  to  hear  from  people  from  Sweden. 

Mr.  Young.  I  believe  you  will  hear  from  Sweden,  all  right.  I  un- 
derstand the  Swedish  gentleman  is  going  to  testify  today  But  I 
would  suggest  respectfully  that  we  also  get  some  people  from 
Sweden  that  he^e  a  different  point  of  view. 

I  happen  to  »  .jw  some  Swedish  dealers.  You  know,  it  is  easy  to 
stack  testimony,  my  friend. 

Mr.  Waxman.  You  don't  really  believe  the  fact  that  animals  are 
killed  on  the  road  is  a  justification  for  killing  them  in  traps,  do 
you?  ,  .       .  , 

Mr.  Young.  Why  don't  we  adddress  that  issue.  It  is  an  issue,  and 
phenomenal.  Remember^  15,000  times  more  than  all  animals 
caught  by  traps  are  Tiilled  on  the  highway,  including  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Does  that  justify  

Mr.  Young.  No,  but  we  are  talking  about  a  management  tool 
that  has  to  be  properly  used.  And  when  you  don't  accept  that,  you 
don't  understand  that  leghold  traps,  yes,  inflict  pain,  but  it  isn  t  a 
killer  trap;  it  is  selective.  And,  when  properly  used,  you  know  what 
you  will  catch.  I  knew.  I  didn't  catch  a  hawk  in  any  of  my  traps. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Is  it  a  management  tool,  or  is  it  a  commercial — - 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  a  management  tool.  It  is  also  commercial.  And, 
in  many  of  the  cases,  it  is  for  the  little  man,  the  little  trapper.  You 
don't  see  any  big,  wealthy  trappers.  The  average  income  is  $5,000. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Should  it  make  a  difference  to  us  if  it  is  a  big  cor- 
porate structure  or  a  small  man? 

Mr.  Young.  If  you  believe  in  allowing  the  individual  to  make  a 
living,  yes. 

Mr.  Waxman.  There  were  small  owners  of  slaves  in  this  country, 
and  that  didn't  justify  slavery  because  they  were  small  owners  of 
slaves  any  more  than  it  justified  if  they  were  big  o\^ners  of  slaves 
There  are  some  things  we  have  to  decide  whether  we  want  to 
permit  to  continue  

Mr.  Young.  Then  let  the  people  decide  in  the  Sta.^s.  Let  this  be 
a  State  issue. 

Mr.  Waxman.  OK. 

Mr.  Young.  All  right? 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Brown,  from  your  testimonv 
you  disagree  with  our  colleague.  Do  you  think  there  are  other  al- 
ternatives? 

Mr.  Long.  My  colleague  from  Alaska  is  saying  that  we  have  got 
to  continue  the  steel  jaw  leghold  trap  because  if  we  don't,  there  are 
no  alternatives  but  to  eliminate  trapping.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
shortsighted  view.  It  assumes  that  in  all  the  long  history  of  trap- 
ping there  is  no  way  of  catching  animals  that  is  as  important  to 
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this  system  they  are  using  now  which  has  been  going  on  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

I  say  that  the  reason  why  we  are  using  this  system  is  because  no 
one  has  had  a  real  incentive  to  change  it;  and  once  you  get  the  in- 
centive to  develop  another  method,  we  can  get  one. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  respond  to  that? 

This  is  not  a  new  subject.  They  have  tried  every  trap  they  can 
imagine.  In  fact,  there  will  be  a  trap,  I  believe,  displayed  that  has 
cushioned  jaw.  A  cushioned  jaw  supposedly  inflicts  no  pain,  but  it 
is  still  a  leghold  steel  trap.  We  have  tried  those  in  the  past,  and 
this  may  work,  and  hopefully  it  will  work,  because  modem  technol- 
ogy of  some  of  our  petrochemical  activities  allows  us  to  build  a  sub- 
stance that  can  stand  the  cold  and  wear  and  tear  and  other  factors. 

The  key  to  it  is  the  leghold  trap  is  selective.  The  other  alterna- 
tives are  not  selective.  You  have  to  keep  that  in  mind.  They  are 
not  selective.  The  Conibear  trap,  the  one  sitting  right  over  here, 
will  kill  instantaneously.  I  quit  using  them  for  that  reason.  _ 

Mr.  Waxman.  You  hayegiven^aJiie^perspecti^  for openSig "this 
hearing,  but  letTH6^emind  everybody  here  we  have  two  pages  of 
witnesses  who  will  go  into  these  issues.  So  we  want  to  hear  from 
them,  as  well. 

I  guess  the  key  questions  being  raised  are  exactly  the  points  that 
the  three  of  you  raise:  Are  there  alternatives?  Does  it  do  harm  to 
the  economy?  Is  it  a  humane  thing  to  do?  And  what  would  be  the 
consequences  if  we  left  it  to  the  States?  What  has  been  the  practice 
and  experience  of  other  countries  that  have  passed  similar  laws? 
These  are  th  "elevant  questions  we  will  look  into,  and  I  appreciate 
the  three  of  you  touching  on  them. 

Let  me  ask  my  colleague,  Mr.  Scheuer,  if  he  wants  to  ask  any 
questions.  If  he  does,  I  want  to  recognize  him. 

Mr  Scheuer.  I  have  already  asked  the  witnesses  questions. 

Mr  Waxman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  being  with  us  and  opening 
the  hearing. 

Mr  LoKG.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  hope  we 
can  report  this  out  of  your  committee  to  the  Congress  so  we  can  all 
get  a  chance  to  vote  on  it.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr  Waxman.  Our  second  panel  includes  the  Honorable  Ronald 
Lanibertson,  A^ociate  Director  for  Wildlife  Resources,  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior;  Greg  Linscombe, 
chairman,  Fur  Resource  Committee,  International  i&ociation  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies;  and  Dr.  Jan  Englund,  assistant  profes- 
sor. Section  for  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Swedish  Museum  of  mtural 
History. 

I  want  to  welcome  you  to  our  subcommittee  hearing  today.  Your 
prepared  statements  will  be  made  part  of  the  record  in  full. 

What  we  will  ask  each  of  you  to  do— and  we  have  a  very  long  list 
of  witnesses— is  to  summarize  your  statements  in  5  minutes.  I  will 
be  using  an  alarm  clock.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to 
keep  on  track  and  give  everybody  a  chance  to  testify  and  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  members  to  ask  questions  and  get  answers. 
When  the  bell  rings,  that  means  the  5  minutes  is  up.  And  the 
statement  will  be  part  of  the  record.  But  we  will  ask  you  to  make  a 
concluding  sentence,  and  no  more  than  that,  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Lambertson. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  RONALD  LAMBERTSON,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 
FOR  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES,  U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERV- 
ICE, DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR;  GREG  LINSCOMBE, 
CHAIRMAN,  FUR  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE,  INTERNATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION  OF  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  AGENCIES,  AND  ALSO  ON 
BEHALF  OF  LOUISIANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  WILDLIFE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES; AND  JAN  ENGLUND,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  SECTION 
FOR  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY,  SWEDISH  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY,  STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN 

Mr.  Lambertson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  on  this  bill  today. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  vitally  concerned  about 
animal  welfare  for  both  the  indiyiduaL  and  for  populations  as  a 
whole.  Many  populations  of  animals  derive  benefits  from  regular 
cropping.  The  leghold  trap  is  the  best  tool  available  for  achieving 
that  objective  for  furbearers  and  some  more  adaptable  and  intelli- 
gent predators. 

We  take  no  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  certain  individual  ani- 
mals may  have  to  suffer  for  the  good  of  the  population  as  a  v^^hole 
Our  solution  is  not  to  ban  the  steel  }aw  trap  but  to  modify  it  to 
lessen  the  likelihood  that  nontarget  animals  v^^ill  be  captured  and 
reduce  the  pain  felt  by  those  that  are  captured. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  continue  to  search  for  the  most  humane 
way  to  capture  wildlife,  the  steel  jaw  leghold  trap  still  has  no  effec- 
tive replacement.  Opponents  of  the  use  of  this  trap  like  to  point  out 
that  a  number  of  countries  have  outlawed  or  restricted  the  use  of 
this  device.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  diversity  of  wild- 
life species,  population  levels  and  capture  requirements  vary  con- 
siderably among  different  countries. 

Wise  management  practices  have  produced  and  sustained  an 
abundance  of  wildlife  in  our  countr>.  If  we  are  to  continue  effective 
management  of  this  heritage,  we  must  continue  to  develop,  utilize 
and  support  effective  management  tools  and  techniques. 

Some  of  the  alternatives  to  the  leghold  trap  such  as  the  body 
grip  traps  and  set-to-kill  snares  are  useful  in  some  situations  but 
they  can  present  a  great  hazard  to  nontarget  animals.  Snares  in 
particular  are  probably  the  most  common  trapping  devices  world- 
wide yet  they  have  been  ruled  illegal  in  many  of  our  local  jurisdic- 
tions because  of  the  problems  that  they  present. 

Foot  snares  which  have  been  supported  in  some  parts  of  Canada  , 
as  a  replacement  for  the  leghold  trap  are  useful  in  capturing  cer- 
tain species  under  certain  conditions.  However,  our  evaluations 
have  revealed  them  to  be  seriously  damaging  to  most  animals,  re- 
sulting in  loss  of  the  entangled  extremity  when  the  animal  is  left 
in  the  snare. 

Assuming  the  trappers  run  their  trapline  in  a  responsible 
manner,  animals  are  far  less  likely  to  suffer  permanent  injury 
from  an  encounter  with  a  leghold  trap  than  if  caught  in  a  snare  or 
body  grip  trap. 

Each  of  the  various  alternative  capture  methods  including  the 
leghold  trap  has  its  proper  place  and  use.  The  wise  and  responsible 
management  of  this  country's  wildlife  calls  for  a  diversity  of  tools 
and  techniques  so  that  the  best  possible  approach  can  be  taken 
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The  Service  and  trap  industry  have  improved  the  selectivity  of 
steel  jaw  traps  by  inodifying  trapping  techniques  and  tl  ^ugh  re> 
search  and  development  of  what  is  called  trap-pan  tensioning  de- 
vices. These  devices  are  selective  for  animals  which  exceed  a  pro- 
grammed  body  weight  and  do  not  allow  the  trap  to  be  activated  by 
nontarget  animals  of  lesser  body  weight. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  potential  self-inflicted  injuries  to 
trapped  animals,  the  Service  is  currently  evaluating  traps  with 
padded  jaws  and  modifications  of  the  attachment  method  of  the 
chain  used  to  secure  the  trap.  We  have  also  invested  a  great  deal 
in  evaluating  various  attractants  to  identify  which*can  be  most  ef 
fective  on  differei>t  animals. 

The  loss  of  the  use  of  the  steel  jaw  leghold  trap  would  seriously 
limit  our  ability  to  monitor  and  control  various  disease  outbreaks* 
dangerous  to  humans  such  ab  rabies,  plague,  and  varipus  forms  of 
encephalitis.  Of  equal  concern  would  be  the  reduction  of  the  Serv- 
ice's ability  to  reduce  crop  and  livestock  damage  caused  by  preda 
tion. 

As  the  primary  Federal  agency  responsible  for  controlling  wild 
animal  damage,  the  Service  is  directed  to  reduce  animal  damage 
and  conflicts  as  much  as  possible.  Loss  of  the  use  of  the  steiel  jaw 
leghold  trap  would  seriously  hamper  our  ability  to  control  such 
damage  and  depredation.  This  loss  in  ability  would  necessitate  an 
increased  dependence  on  chemical  toxicants  and  other  less  effective 
control  techniques,  none  of  which  could  effectivel>  replace  this  con 
trol  method. 

In  addition,  the  management  of  resident  furbearers  is  today  and 
hai>  historically  been  regulated  by  the  respective  States.  The  leg- 
hold  trap  is  the  principal  tool  used  to  accomplish  State  manage- 
ment objectives  for  furbearers.  An  additiohal  problem  that  this  bill 
would  cause  is  enforcement  of  the  provisions  concerning  cui***nerce 
and  shipment  of  furs  from  animals  caught  in  steel  jaw  leghold 
traps  which  would  be  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  enforce. 
Most  furs  are  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  determine  the  capture  technique  or  method.  It  would  be  even 
more  difficult  to  determine  the  source  of  furs  used  in  final  prod- 
ucts. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  opposed  to  this  bill  and  simi- 
lar bills.  Thank  you. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Lambertson  follows:) 
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Statement  op  ron  lambertsom,  asscx:iate  director  for  wildlife 
resources,  u.s.  fish  and  wildlife  service,  dbpabtment  of  the 
interior  before  the  house  energy  and  commerce  committee, 
subcommittee  on  health  and  the  environment,  on  h.r.  1797,  a  bill 
to  end  the  usb  of  steel  jaw  lbghold  traps. 


AUGUST  3,  19 84 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
H.R.  1797.    The  bill  would  prohibit  the  shipcaent  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  steel^jaw  leghold  traps  and  the  articles  of 
fur  from  animals  trapped  in  those  devices.    This  would  involve 
raw  or  dressed  furskins  and  any  article  consisting  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  a  furskin.     In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prescribe  regulations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  Act.    Any  person  violating  any  provision  of 
the  Act  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be 
subject  to  a  criminal  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1/000  for  the 
first  offense  and  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years  for  the  second  and  subsequent  offenses.  The 
bill  would  take  effect  one  year  after  enactment  and  would  apply 
to  furs  from  animals  trapped  after  the  effective  date. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  end  the  use  of  steel  -jaw 
leghold  traps  on  animals  in  ths  United  States  and  abroad.  The 
bill  would  set  a  National  policy  to  end  "m^-iming  and  Suffering" 
inflicted  upon  animals  through  the  use  of  steel- jaw  leghold 
traps . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Service  is  vitally  concerned  about  animal 
welfare  for  both  the  Individual  and  for  populations  as  a  whole. 
It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  nature  can  oe  a  cruel 
arbitrator  in  achieving  a  balance  between  wildlife  and  the 
available  food  and  shelter^ resources .  .  Starvation,  sickness  and 
disease  can  cause  a  considerable  eunount  of  suffering  for  wild 
animals.    Many  populations  of  animals  derive  benefits  from 
regular  cropping.    The  leghold  trap  Is  the  best  tool  available 
for  achieving  that  management  objective  for  furbearers  and  some 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  adaptable  predators.    We  take  no 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  certain  individual  animals  may 
have  to  suffer  for  the  good  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  Our 
solution  is  not  to  ban  the  steel -jaw  trap  but  to  modify  it  to 
lessen  the  likelihood  that  non-target  animals  will  be  captured 
and  reduce  the  pain  felt  by  those  that  are  captured. 

Mankind,  as  you  know,  has  long  since  achieved  the  ability  to 
alter  Its  surroundings  to  achieve  its  own  puiposes.  These 
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alterations  frequently  do  not  benefit  wildlife.  Wildlife 
stressed  by  undesirable  changes  in  its  tuvironment  become  more 
susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  sickness  and  disease.  These 
diseases  sometimes  adversely  impact  hu3*an  populations. 
Presently,  for  example,  wildlife  managers  and  public  health 
officers  are  becoming  increasingly  concerned  about  the  increasing 
incidence  of  rabies  and  plague,  to  name  only  two  wildlife 
vectored  diseases.     The  leghold  trap 'is  the  most  versatile  and 
thus  the  most  important  tool   in  our  arsenal  to  combat  these 
problems  when  they  reach  serious  proportions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  continue  to  search  for  the  most  humane  way 
to  capture  wildlife,  the  steel-jaw  leghold  trap  still  has  no 
effective  replacement.     Opponents  of  the  use  of  this  trap  like  to 
point  out  that  a  number  of  "more  enlightened  countries"  'nave 
outlawed  or  restricted  the  use  of  this  device.     It  should  be 
noted  however,  that  the  diversity  of  wildlife  species,  population 
levels  and  capture  requirements  vary  considerably  among  countries 
and  among  our  own  States,    wise  management  practices  have 
produced  and  sustained  an  abundance  of  wildlife  in  our  Country. 
If  we  are  to  continue  effective  management  of  this  heritage,  we 
must  continue  to  develop,  utilize  and  support  effective  manage- 
ment tools  and  techniques  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  present  in 
our  Country.     Some  of  the  alternatives  to  the  leghold  trap,  such 
as  body-grip  traps  and  set-to-kill  snares,  are  useful  in  some 
situations  but  can  present  a  greater  hazard  to  non-target  animals 
than  leghold  traps.    Snares  in  particular  are  probably  the  most 
common  trappipg  device  worldwide,  yet  they  have  been  ruled 
illegal  in  some  places  because  of  perceived  local  problems.  Foot 
snares  which  are  being  supported  in  some  parts  of  Canada  as  a 
replacement  for  the  leghold  trap  a;e  useful  in  capturing  certain 
species  under  certain  conditions.     However,  our  evaluations  have 
revealed  them  to  be  seriously  damaging  to  most  animals  and  result 
in  loss  of  the  entangled  extremity  when  the  animal  is  left  in  the 
snare  for  any  length  of  time.     Assuming  that  trappers  run  their 
traplme  in  a  responsible  manner,  animals  are  far  less  likely  to 
suffer  permanent  injury  from  3n  encounter  with  a  leghold  trap 
than  if  similarly  caught  in  a  snare  or  body-grip  trap.     Each  of 
the  various  alternative  capture  methods  including  the  leghold 
trap  has  its  proper  place  and  use.    The  wise  and  responsible 
management  of  this  Country's  wildlife  calls  for  <t  diversity  of 
tools  lad  techniques  so  that  the  best  po<i3iblo  approach  can  be 
taken  in  each  management  situation. 

The  Service  and  the  trap  industry  have  improved  the  selectivity 
of  steel- jaw  traps  by  modifying  trapping  techniques  and  through 
research  and  developments  of  trap-pan  tensioning  devices.  These 
devices  are  selective  for  animals  which  exceed  a  preprogrammed 
bcdy  weight  and  do  not  allow  the  trap  to  be  activated  by 
non-target  animals  of  lesser  body  weight.     In  an  effort  to 
minimize  potential  sel f -inf 1 icted  injuries  to  trapped  animals, 
the  Service  is  currently  evaluating  traps  with  padded  jaws  and 
modifications  ot  the  standard  attachment  method  of  the  chain  lised 
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to  secure  the  trap.    We  have  also  Invested  a  great  deal  of  effort 
in  evaluating  various  attractants  to  identify  odor?  attractive  to 
specific  species.    Use  of  these  attractants  greatly  increases 
selectivity.    Trappers  can  be  educated  to  conduct  their 
operations  to  Runimize  suffering  and  reduce  the  number  of 
non-target  species  caught.    We  believe  that  our  approach  will 
progressively  limit  the  less  desireable  side  effects  associated 
with  trapping. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  issue  concerns  the  means  by  which 
certain  wild  animals  may  be  taken,  not  whether  they  should  or 
should  not  be  taken.    We  believe  that  equal  consideration  must  be 
•given  to  the  need  for  reducing  wildlife  populations,  especially 
when  they  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  environment  to  support  them, 
when  they  cause  various  kinds  of  damage  and  when  they  present  a 
hazard  to  human  health.    Considering  one  factor  without  the 
other,   in  our  opinion,  would  not  be  wise  when  making  resource 
decisions  which  affect  many  species.    The  main  objective  should 
be  to  manage  and  harvest  wildlife  populations,  as  needed,  in  the 
most  effective  way  available.  4  The  loss  of  the  use  of  steel-jaw 
leghold  traps  would  seriously  hamper  the  sound  management  of  many 
wildlife  populations.    Efforts  to  capture,  study  and  release  many 
species,  including  species  which  are  on  the  Federal  Endangered 
Species  list  such  as  the  Red  Wolf,  Mexican  Wolf  and  Nothern 
Timber  Wolf,  would  be  impractical  if  not  impossible.     Dr.  David 
Mech,  a  Service  research  biologist,  reports  that  in  his  research, 
one  Nothern  Timber  Wolf  has  been  captured  and  released  using 
steel^jaw  traps  nine  times  without  any  lasting  damage  to  the 
animal.    Of  equal  concern  would  be  the  reduction  in  the  Service's 
ability  to  reduce  crop  and  livestock  damage  caused  by  predators. 

As  the  primary  Federal  agency  responsible  for  controlling  wild 
animal  damagey  the  Service  is  directed  to  reduce  animal  damage 
and  conflicts  as  much  as  possible  while  maintaining  wildlife 
resource  values  as  a  public  trust.     This  obligation  is  a  delicate 
issue  but  the  stakes  are  very  high.     In  the  Service's 
environmental  impact  study  on  the  effects  of  the  Animal  Damage 
Control  Program  which  was  prepared  in  1978,  the  loss  of  livestock 
to  predation  was  estimated  to  cost  the  American  consumer  $!02 
million  annually.    Damages  caused  by  beaver  to  timber  in  the 
southeastern  forests  between  1970  and  1980,  have  been  »atim>*ted 
at  $1  billion,  by  the  American  Forestry  Association  and  the 
American  Fur  Resources  Institute.     Loss  of  tlte  use  of  steel-jaw 
leghold  traps  would  severely  hamper  the  Service's  ability  to 
control  such  damages  and  depredations.    This  loss  in  ability 
would  necessitate  an  increased  dependence  on  toxicants  (there  is 
currently  only  one  registered  for  coyote  control  and  it  is  not 
available  for  use  m  all  States),  aerial  hunting  (this  method  is 
very  specific  but  increasingly  expensive  and  presents  a  serious 
hazard  to  employees),  and  other  less  effective  control  tech- 
niques, none  of  which  would  effectively  replace  the  loss  of 
leghold  traps.    The  loss  would  also  limit  the  Service's  ability 
to  monitor  and  control  various  epizootic  outbreaks  such  as 
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rabies,  plague  and  various  forms  of  encephalitis. 


During  the  past  12  to  15  years,  between  40%  to  50%  of  all 
predators  takdn  by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Animal  Damage 
Control  Program  were  taken  by  leghold  traps.    More  than  90%  of 
all  furbearing  animals  taken  by  private  trappers  were  also 
captured  by  thes6  devices.    Other  trapping  techniques  exist,  but 
none  are  as  effective  or  versatile  as  the  steel-jaw  leghold  trap. 
Neither  do  they  account  for  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
animals  caught  in  other  animal  damage  control  efforts  or  annual 
fur  harvests.. 

An  issue  of  increasing  concern  affecting  all  species  of  wildlife 
is  loss  of  habitat.    One  of  the  trends  that  we  have  detected  is 
the  permanent  alteration  of  habitat  b,  land  owners  who  were 
otherwise  faced  with  unacceptable  wildlife  conflicts.  Many 
resource  problems  are  permanently  solved  in  this  manner »  however, 
wildlife  permanently  suffers.    We  feel  that  the  loss  of  effective 
coni-rol  techniques  to  both  professional  and  private  concerns' 
would  escalate  this  trend. 

An  additional  problem  that  this  bixl  would  create  is  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  concerning  commerce  and  shipment  of  furs  from 
animals  caught  in  steel-jaw  leghold  traps,  which  would  be  very 
difficult  if  not  impossible.    Most  furs  are  prepared  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  capture  method.  It 
would  be  even  more  difficult  to  determine  the  source  of  furs  used 
in  final  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conservation  and  management  of  the  Nation's 
wild  furbearers  requires  regular  harvest  of  surplus  animals. 
Such  management  is  essential  to  the  well-being  bf  many  species  of 
wildli'e.    The  management  of  resident  furbeaters  is  today  and  has 
historically  been  regulated  by  the  respective  States.  The 
leghold  -r^p  is  the  principal  tool  used  to  accomplish  State 
management  objectives  for  furbearars.    Federal  regulation  of 
management  methods  would  have  the  two-fold  im^^^ct  of  reducing  the 
States'  ability  on  the  one  hand  and  injecting  the  Federal 
government  into  the  management  of  residf^nt  species  on  the  other. 
Federal  regulation  would  also  impose  the  burden  of  enf orceme."it 
and  other  expenditures  jpon  Federal  agencies. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  would  aieriously  interfere  with  the 
Service's  annual  damage  control  operational,  contract,  and 
extension  programs  with  the  States.     Enactment  would  make  control 
efforts  significantly  more  time  consuming,  expensis'e  and 
difficult  for  individual  landowners,   farmers,  ranchers  and  cumber 
producers  attempting  co  protect  their  property  against  animal 
damage.    Consumer  costs  for  various  agricultural  commodities 
would  surely  increase  due  to  increased  costs  of  control  efforts 
and  unavoidable  increases  in  predation.    The  t ur  industry  would 
be  seriously  impacted  causing  a  loos  of  income  to  many  private 
trappers  as  well  as  landowners  who  routinely  supplement  their 
income  through  fur  harvests.    Control  efforts  and  enforcement 
activities  would  require  additional  funding  and  tax  revenues 
would  be  lost  due  to  lost  trade  in  furs,  fur  products,  import 
duties  and  lost  income  of  producers  due  to  increased  predation. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  opposed  to  a.R.  1797  ana  similar 
bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  you  or  other  committee  members  may  have.^ 
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Mr  Waxman  Thank  you  very  lyiuch,  Mr.  Lambertson. 
Mr  Linscombe. 

STATEMENT  OF  GREG  LINSCOMBE 

Mr  Linscombe.  I  am  Gieg  Lin&combe.  I  am  here  to  represent  the 
Loaibianft  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  by  which  I  have 
been  employed  for  the  past  1*2  years.  Also,  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Fur  Rebuurceb  Committee  of  the  International  Association  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Agencies  and  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  that  associa- 
tion 

All  7)0  State  wildlife  agencies  are  members  of  the  International 
Ai>ix^^.iatiMn  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies,  as  are  six  Canadian 
pruv  inces  A  principal  objective  of  the  association  is  to  encourage 
ratiunal.  scientific  wildlife  management  Our  member  agencies 
have  the  legal  respon6ibilit>  and  authority  fur  managing  the  fur  re- 
suurceb  of  thib  continent.  As  a  consequence  they  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  this  bill  because  it  v.  c>uld,  for  all  practical  purposes,  elimi- 
nate a  major  tool  hy  which  many  forms  of  wildlife,  including  prob- 
lem animals,  are  managed. 

Halting  the  interstate  shipment  of  furs  taken  with  leghold  de- 
vices ard  eliminating  the  interstate  shipment  of  the  devices  them- 
»tlvet«  would  not  only  halt  the  management  of  furbearers,  it  would 
bring  an  end  to  the  fur  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  is, 
therefore,  strongly  opposed  to  the  legislation. 

Thtre  Lave  been  man>  hearings  over  the  years  on  tnis  emotional 
subject  Nothing  in  the  previous  considerations  of  the  issue  have 
evt-r  persuaded  Congress  to  legislate  in  this  area.  The  need  for  im- 
^ruvin^  the  steel  trap  and  for  employing  the  most  humane  meth- 
od-y  of  harvest  that  are  available  has  long  been  recognized  by  the 
International  Association  and  its  members.  Continued  advance- 
men  t*  in  trap  design  have  been  made  during  the  past  years.  Trap- 
ptr  education,  and  visitation  regulations  have  also  contributed  to  a 
.4eadv  miprovement  in  the  efficiency  and  humaneness  of  traps. 

A  new  padded  trap  is  presently  being  tested  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  several  State  members  of  our  association,  and  in 
Canada  The  continued  ifiprovements  in  leghold  traps  should 
ehmina^^'  nianv  of  the  objections  based  on  humanitarian  grounds. 
Obviouslv  thest^  inipruvementy  will  not  remove  the  objections  of 
tho^*  who  art  philosophicall>  opposed  to  the  taking  of  wildlife  by 
any  means 

Thih  uf  s^our^ie  includes  »nost  of  the  proponents  of  l^islation  to 
ban  the  utie  of  Itghold  traps  This  legislation  would  inject  the  Fed- 
eral Guvttnment  into  the  management  of  resident  wildlife  re- 
»our^t»^,  a  rebpunsibilit>  vvhich  has  been  traditionally  and  logically 
v*'sie<l  with  the  individual  States. 

What  i^  at  stakr.  im  not  just  the  very  .mple  and  jt  tifiable  desire 
to  erTiplov  the  mos*  humane  methods  possible,  rather  you  are  con- 
mderiri.4;  the  intelligent  use  of  a  renewable  lur  resource,  the  signifi- 
cunvt  of  professional  wildlife  management,  and  the  authority,  re- 
c4pi>n«ibint>.  «nd  capabilit>  of  State  agencies  to  carry  out  manage- 
ineur  pru^rai4*fe  eniplu^Ui^  MUch  methods  as  they  deem  appropriate. 
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The  proposed  legislation  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  a  conser- 
vation measure.  Fur  resources  of  this  country  are  healthy,  the 
States  have  legislation,  regulations,  and  intact  management  pro- 
grams. Trapping  is  employed  to  harvest  furs,  to  prevent  or  control 
damage,  to  protect  habitat,  and  to  reduce  the  spread  of  disease. 

Nationally  between  400,000  and  500,000  men,  women,  and  young 
people  trap  and  sell  furs  each  year  worth  between  $200  million  and 
$400  million.  My  State  of  Louisiana  leads  the  United  States  m  fur 
production  averaging  about  $13  million  annually.  Louisiana  alone 
has  more  than  6,000  families  the'  receive  a  major  portion  of  their 
income  from  trapping.  The  asso.  ation  and  its  member  States  and 
provmces  actively  support  and  work  towards  an  improvement  in 
capture  techniques  and  refinements  in  the  traps. 

Fur  resource  management,  the  maintenance  of  the  industry,  and 
wildlife  management  in  general,  still  require  the  use  of  steel  traps 
This  should  not  be  prohibited.  . 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  will  submit 
a  separate  written  statement.  [See  p.  733,] 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Linscombe  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OP  GREG  UNSCCMBE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  PISH  AND 
WILDLIPE  AGENCIES  TO  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT  ON 
HR  1797 ,  A  BILL  TO  BAN  LEGHOLD  TRAPS 

-Austiflt^  3",  1984—   - 

Mr.  Chjilroaa,  ay  oane  is  Greg  Llnicoabe.    I  «a  here  to  repreaent  the 
LoulilAXxa  Departaent  of  Wildlife  &  Piiheries  by  which  I  have  bef.Q 
eaployed  for  the  paat  12  years.    Alio,  I  aa  chairoan  of  the  Fur  Resource! 
Cooualttee  of  the  latematiooal  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 
and  I  an  speaking  on  behalf  of  that  Association. 

 --All..2Il^tate  vildlife  agenciea  are  aeabers  of  the  International 

Association  of  Pish  and  Wildlife  Agencies,  as  are  six  Canadian 
Provinces.    A  principal  objective  of  the  Association  is  to  encourage 
rational,  scientific  wildlife  aanageuent.     Our  aenber  agencies  have  the 
legal  reaponsibility  and  authority  for  aanaging  the  fur  resources  of  this 
continent.    As  a  consequence  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  this  bill 
because  it  would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  ellainate  a  oajor  tool  by 
which  aany  foras  of  wlldife,  including  problea  anlaals,  are  aanaged. 
Pod^p-fteieut  clgsusitinoas^  the  coabiaaxlsn  of  Atalting*  the  Interstate 
shipoent  of  furs  taken  with  leghold  devices  and  ellolnating  the 
interstate  ahipaent  of  the  devlcea  thewselves  would  not  onJy  halt  the 
oanageaent  of  furbearera,  it  would  bring  an  end  to  the  fur  industry  in 
the  United  States^  r<  iiji  iiisfal  piiBpast> 

The  Intemational  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildtlfe  Agencies  is, 
therefore,  itrongly  opposed  to  the  legislation.  j 


There  have  been  aany  headings  over  the  years  on  this  eaotiooal  and 
controversial  subject.    Nothing  in  the  way  of  facts  or  conclusions  in 
previous  considerations  of  the  issue  has  ever  persuaded  the  Congress  to 
legislate  in  this  area. 

The  need  for  iaproving  the  steel  trap  and  for  eaploying  the  aost 
huaane  aethod  of  harvest  that  are  available  have  long  been  recognized  b^ 
the  International  Association  and  its  aeabers  .    Continued  advances  in 
trap  design  have  been  tiade  during  the  past  several  decades.    Trapa  irlth 
variable  tension  settings,  the  use  of  swivels,  the  aethod  of  placeaent, 
and  iaproved  design  are  sooe  of  these.    Trapper  education,  trap 
viaitation  regulations,  and  iaproved  trap  design  have  all  contributed  to 
a  ateady  iaproveaent  in  the  efficiency  and  humaneness  of  traps.    A  new 
padded  jaw  trap  la  presently  being  tested  by  the  Fish  and  *'ildlife 
Service,  by  atate  aeabera  of  this  Association  and  in  Canao^.  The 
continued  laproveaents  it:!  leghold  traps  should  elialnate  aany  of  the 
objections  baaed  on  huaanitsrian  grounds.    Obviously  it  will  not  reaove 
the  objections  of  those  who  are  philosophically  opposed  to  the  taking  of 
aniaals  by  any  aeans.    This,  of  course,  includes  aost  of  the  proponents 
of  legislation  to  ban  the  use  of  leghold  traps. 

This  legislation  would  inject  the  Federal  Govemaent  into  the 
•anaseaent  of  wildlife  resources.    The  harvest  of  resident  wildlife 
whether  with  traps — or  otherwise —  is  a  responsibility  which  has 
traditionally  and  logically  been  vested  with  the  individual  atates.  ''The 

state  fish  4nd  wildlife  aanaging  agencies  determine  what  aethod  of 
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wildlife  harvest  will  be  employed— whether  this  relates  to  the  type  of 
gua,  acBaunitioQ,  the  type  of  fishing  ge«r»  or  of  the  nany  varieties  of 
traps  to  be  peroitted  i.  a  given  situation.    It  is  a  oaoagement  decision 
best  Dade  by  state  officials,  in  relation  to  local  conditions  of  the 
resource,  based  on  the  professional  recotuaendations  of  their  respective 


What  is  at  stake  is  not  Just  the  very  simple  and  Justifiable  desire 
to  eraploy  the  aost  humane  method  possible.    Rather,  you  are  considering 
the  intelligent  use  of  renewable  resources;  the  significance  of 
professional  wildlife  management;  and,  the  authority,  responsibility  and 
capability    of  the  state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  to  carry  out 
management  programs  employing  «  tch  methods  as  each  deems  appropriaCv'»  -;nd 
as  authorized  by  state  legislatures  ,v.ommissioners  and  by  responsible 
adainistratprs. 

The  proposed  legislation  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  a  conservation 
meaaure.  The  fur  resources  of  this  country  are  he^ilthy.  The  states  have 
fur  legislation »  regulation  and  management  programs. 

Trapping  is  employed  to  harvest  furs,  to  prevent  or  control  damage, 
to  protect  habitat,  to  reduce  the  spread  of  disease,  and  for  other 
purposes . 

While  others  will  speak  to  the  point  of  the  importance  of  the  fur 
resource  to  state,  regional  and  national  economies,  let  ae  point  out  that 
between  400,000  and  500,000  men,  women  and  young  people  trap  and  sell 
furs  each  year  worth  from  $200-400  million  dollars.    Many  thousands  more 
are  involved  in  the  rest  of  Industry.    Wliile  my  state,  Louisiana,  leads 
the  United  States  in  fur  production,  harvesting  an  average  of  il3  Bullion 
dollars  in  fur  every  year,  many  other  states  also  support  a  substantial 
fur  industry.    In  Louisiana  more  than  6,000  families  receive  a  large 
portion  of  their  annual  income  from  trapping. 

This  Association  and  its  member  states  and  provinces  actively  support 
and  work  towards  an  Improved  method  of  capt  re  and  refinements  In  the  use 
of  traps.    Pur  resources  management  and  the  uiaintenance  of  the  fur 
industry,  and  wildlife  management  in  general,  still  requires  Che  use  of 
steel  traps.    That  use  ahould  not  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  view  on 
this  legislation. 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
Dr,  Englund. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAN  ENGLUND 

DrrENGLUNB,  Congressmen,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  Jan 
Englund,  assistant  professor  at  the  Swedish  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Stockholm,  Sweden.  According  to  my  opinion  the  steel 
traps  are  not  needed,  they  are  cruel  and  need  much  time  of  prepa- 
ration. 

There  is  no  need  to  have  them  p'nce  there  do  exist  humane  and 
good  alternatives,  at  least  for  winter  conditions.  In  fact,  several 
thousand  trappers  in  Sweden  have  used  foot  snares  for  several 
years  now  and  they  are  effective. 

The  steel  jaw  trap  was  banned  in  Sweden  in  1967  and  last  fall 
they  were  banned  in  Finland,  also,  I  better  go  to  my  discussion. 

Trapping  red  foxes  (Vulpes  vulpes;  has  been  practiced  for  a  very 
long  time  in  the  northern  half  of  Sweden,  The  data  given  here 
refers  to  foxes  caught  in  three  different  kinds  of  devices,  the  Victor 
Long  spring  steel  trap  No,  2  and  3,  the  same  kinds  of  traps  with  all 
iron  parts  covered  with  plastic  tubes  and  a  new  foot  snare  invented 
by  Jan  Aberg  in  Fallbacken,  Skellefted,  Sweden. 

In  contrast  to  American  trappers  ours  only  trap  in  winters  when 
snow  conditions  are  good  and  temperatures  below  freezing.  The 
steel  traps  and  also  nowadays  the  snares,  are  dug  into  the  snow 
below  the  footprints.  The  tracks  from  the  trapper  are  filled  in  with 
snow  which  is  smoothed  over  with  a  foxtail.  The  trap  is  fixed  by  a 
1  to  2  meter  long  chain  or  wire  which  is  attached  to  the  middle  of  a 
1  meter  long  and  about  4-5  cm  thick  stick  which  is  laid  loosely  in 
the  snow.  Scent  or  bait  is  not  used. 

Molars  (M)  and  premolars  (P)  were  examined  for  injuries,  usually 
after  boiling  and  cleaning  the  skulls.  Foxes  were  classified  in  four 
groups,  (1)  those  with  no,  (2)  small,  (3)  medium,  or  (4)  severe  dental 
injuries.  The  number  of  severely  injured  M  and  P-  teeth  was  also 
recorded. 

Small  injuries  were  defined  as  those  where  only  the  tips  of  the 
teeth  had  been  destroyed,  up  2  mm,  medium  included  foxes  with 
1  or  more  teeth  broken  or  worn  down  nearly  halfway  or  more.  If 
parts  of  the  jawbone  were  worn  down,  the  injury  was  classified  as 
severe.  The  number  of  severely  damaged  teeth  refer  to  the  number 
of  sockets  where  the  jaw  had  been  damaged. 

The  toes,  feet,  and  legs  of  specimens  which  had  not  been  skinned 
were  examined  for  the  presence  of  galls,  larger  than  1  sq,  mm,  and 
to  assess  whether  toes  and  limbs  were  out  of  joint  or  if  any  bones 
were  broken. 

A  total  of  1,651  foxes  were  examined.  Of  these,  1,374  were  taken 
in  unmodified  leghold  traps,  154  in  plastic  covered  legholds,  and 
123  in  footsnares.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  foxes  captured 
with  leghold  traps  were  caught  with  Victor  No.  2  and  the  remain- 
der in  No.  3. 

As  can  be  seen  in  table  1.  the  proportion  of  severely  injured  foxes 
is  higher  among  older  foxes,  increasing  from  about  19  percent 
among  juveniles  to  64  percent  among  foxes  older  than  4  years.  The 
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mean  of  all  foxes  was  38  percent  and  the  mean  of  the  means,  for 
the  different  age  classes,  was  51  percent. 

The  cover  of  plastic  reduced  the  injuries  to  about  13  percent  for 
all  ages,  or  20  percent  for  the  mean  of  the  means.  Since  traps  cov- 
ered with  -plastia  were  used  only  one  winter  and  with  a  very  high 
proportion  of  juvenile  foxes,  a  comparison  of  the  mean  of  the 
means  gives  a  more  true  picture.  The  plastic  then  reduced  the  per- 
centages of  severe  injuries  somewhat  more  than  a  half  or  from  51 
to  20. 

The  number  of  teeth  worn  down  into  the  jawbone  ib  also  high 
among  the  steel  trapped  foxes.  Since  foxes  chewed  the  plastic  into 
pieces,  mostly  on  the  front  spring,  the  plastic  did  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  severity  among  the  severely  injured  foxes. 

Mean  number  of  teeth  worn  down  into  the  jawbone  among  foxes 
with  severe  damage.  Unprotected  steel  traps. 

The  snared  foxes  ha\e  not  become  injured  to  the  same  extent.  In 
fact  only  about  2  percent  were  severely  injured  or  2  out  of  123 
foxes.  In  both  cases  only  one  tooth  had  been  worn  down. 

Percent  foxes  with  foot  injuries  among  snared  foxes. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  foxes  caught  in  unmodified  leghold  steel 
traps  had  broken  bones,  in  most  cases  the  phalanges  or  metacar- 
pals. Among  foxes  caught  in  plastic-covered  steel  traps  43  percent 
showed  the  same  kind  of  injuries.  In  comparison,  only  3  of  117 
snared  foxes  had  broken  bones. 

Distribution  of  foot  and  leg  injuries,  percent  of  red  foxes  cap- 
tured in  Sweden. 

When  our  red  foxes  are  caught  in  steel  traps  they  react  ve^^, 
strongly,  which  can  be  seen  from  the  tracks  in  the  snow.  Evidently 
the  steel  trap  hurts  them  very  much  in  the  leg  with  the  result  that 
the  foxes  start  biting  the  trap.  The  snow  around  the  place  where 
they  were  caught  very  often  was  splashed  with  blood.  Biting  the 
cold  iron  of  the  trap  causes  the  saliva  to  freeze,  which  hurts  the 
foxes  even  more  and  may  cause  even  more  biting.  According  to 
many  trappers,  the  trap  jaws  ver>  often  become  red  with  frozen 
blood. 

We  have  observed  that  most  of  the  biting  of  plastic-covered  steel 
traps  was  concentrated  on  the  front  spring,  that  is  the  part  of  the 
trap  that  comes  closest  to  the  head  of  the  moving  fox.  When  the 
foot  snare  was  constructed,  no  projecting  metal  parts  were  there- 
fore allowed  on  the  tube. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  steel  trap  hurts  the  foxes  severely. 
They  start  biting  the  trap  spring  that  comes  closest  to  the  head, 
they  start  with  thai  immediately  after  being  caught  and  accordmg 
to  trappers,  the  snow  is  splashed  with  bloud  around  the  place 
where  they  are  caught. 

A  Swedish  trapper  testified  that  the  steel  traps,  most  are  reddish 
from  frozen  blood  My  data  is  prohibition  of  trapping  in  Sweden 
from  19G7  except  for  these  trappers  like  me,  that  do  ecological 
work.  During  my  continued  work  we  try  to  reduce  injury  by  all 
metal  parts  with  plastic,  all  around  on  all  parts  of  the  metal.  The 
frequent  fox  with  severely  injured  teeth  was  reduced  from  50  to  22 
percent,  that  is  about  half  of  what  it  was  before.  The  mean  number 
of  teeth  worn  down  was  not  rt  duced,  however,  since  the  plastic  was 
chewed  into  pieces  down  to  the  metal. 
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Some  years  later  Jan  Aberg  invented  a  foot  snare  and  presented 
it  to  Swedish  authorities  and  they  asked  me  to  check  if  the  snare 
was  good  enough  to  be  accepted.  I  can  show  the  snare  here.  It  con- 
sists of  a  plastic  tube  with  a  metal  plate  as  a  trigger.  Immediately 
after  the  fox  has  been  caught,  the  metal  part  will  fall  off  and  the 
fox  won't  come  in  contact  with  it.  He  will  only  chew  that  plastic 
part. 

There  will  be  very  little  injuries  from  this  plastic  part. 
The  amount  of  injury  is  very  low.  Only  2  foxes  out  of  123  had 
Iiyured  their  teeth.  The  injuries  on  feet  and  legs  showed  the  same 
reduction  for  snares,  only  3  out  of  117,  less  than  3  percent,  as  com- 
pared to  30  percent  for  foxes  caught  in  steel  traps  and  43  for  foxes 
caught  in  steel  traps  coated  with  plastic.  Thus,  the  soft  plastic  did 
not  reduce  the  injuries  to  the  feet  and  legs.  Around  1977-78,  the 
Swedish  snare  was  accepted  so  after  a  10-year  long  course,  trapping 
was  again  legal  in  Sweder, 
[Testimony  resumes  on  p,  82,] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr,  Englund  with  attachments 
follows:] 
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lest  mor.y  NMxnst  the  Use  of  5leel  Traos 

fore  the  Subcv;)nirTix  1 1  ce  on 

Mt-^jUh  the  Er.v; ror.rcnt 

by  J  in  Encjliind 
"iss  ^  i>t  <int  Pr  of  c  .^:U)r 
c'vvooish  ^lu  eui*^,  of  N*<itur:il   HK-^t  ory 
ion  for  Vertebrate  7ool(>qy 
5  -104  C  Mockholm 
5v.eden 

A  ttstmony  «g«inst  thr.v^^       stccv  trdp%< 

Trapping  red  (oxt&  (Vulpts  vulpts '  bctn  pr«ctictd  for  «  vtry  Long 
ttAt  in  tht  northtrn  hjL(  of  Sweder.,  The  d4t«  g'vtn  here  rtf»rs  to  foxt* 
caught  in  thrvt  different  ktnds  of  drvtCfs,  tht  Victor  Long  opnng  stt«L 
trap  nuabtr  2  and  3,  tht  »a«r  ^»nd9  of  traps  with  aLL  iron  pArts  covtrtd 
with  pLasttc  tubts  and  a  ntw  foot  s^n^r*  invtnttd  by  Jan  Abtrg  in  r^Ll" 
b^cktn,  Sl^tLLtfttl,  Swtdtn. 

ho&t  of  tht  aattnaL  was  coLltcttd  for  an  ccoLogicaL  VorK  on  foxts,  and 
this  i%  tht  rtason  why  data  art  missing  for  tht  tta^orlty  of  tht  fttt 
among  stttl-trapptd  foxts.  < 

In  contrast  to  ^tncan  tr^pptrs  vurs  only  trap  in  wtpttrs  whtn  snow 
conditions  art  good  and  ttnptraturts  btLow  frttztng.  Tht  sttt(  traps  and 
also  nowadays  tht  sn«rts,  art  dug  into  tht  snow  btLow  tht  footprints. 
Tht  tracks  fronv  tht  trapptr  art  fiLLtd  in  vith  snow  which  is  s»oothtd 
ovtr  with  a  foxtaiL.  Tht  trap  is  lixtd  by  a  1  to  2  mtttr  long  chain  or 
Wirt  which  ia  tttachcd  to  tht  middlt  of  a  ont  «tttr  Long  anO  about 
cm  thick  stick  which  is  latd  loostLy  in  tht  snow.  Sctnt  or  bait  is  not 
ustd. 

It  it  not  aLlowtd  to  tit  the  trap  to  a  trtt  or  4  f  ixtd  poLt  (Swedish 
administrators  bflitvt  that  fo>tt%  wiH  hurt  thtmstlvts  tiort  htaviLy  tf 
thty  can  t  Ltavt  tht  unplt^v^nt  pla^.»  whtrt  thty  wtrt  Caught.)  Trappirs 
art  suppostd  to  stt  traps  in  plants  with  plenty  of  s*aLL  trtts  and  bus' 
hts,  incrtastrig  tht  chanct  that  tht  wtrt  with  tht  stick  will  gtt  tntang- 
ltd  in  tht  vcgttation. 

According  to  Swtdish  law,  all  traps  ha>^t  to  bt  msptcttd  at  Ltast  tvict 
tach  day  with  no  Itss  than  d  hours  bttwttn  succtssivt  visit.  Most  trap- 
ptrs,  howtvtr,  only  chtck  tht  t  ^pt*  onct  a  day  tarly  in  tht  morning. 
Foxts  ntvtr  havt  to  stay  longtr  th«  >  7**  hours,  1  btLitvt,  lO  tht  traps 
and  in  most  casts  Lts9>  thao  1/  hours,  tmct  most  foxts  art  caught  in  tht 
Latt  tvtning  or  during  thr  night.  Anothtr  rtgulation  mandattd  that  foxts 
caught  in  traps  must  be  shot  fro»  a  distanrt  of  at  Ltst  3G  mtttrs.  Tht 
rtason  for  this  is  to  rtduct  tht     isH  of  a  fov  going  into  p*'i»c. 

holars  and  prtmolars  <P»  wf-t  VMdAintd  for  in^.j' »ts,  usually  afttr 
boil  ing  and  cltaning  tht  shui's.  ^Pxes  wtrt  classifitd  in  40ur  groups, 
»t)  thost  with  no,  12*  smalL,  O'  «tdiu»  or  <4>  %9V9rt  dtntal  merits. 
The  numbtr  ofstvtrtLy  injurtd       and  P-  tttth  was  also  rtcordtd. 

Sma' L  injurits  wtrt  dtfinrd  as  thosr  whtrt  only  tht  tips  of  tht  tttth 
had  bttn  dtstroytd  (up  to  I  mm  s  <nt-diu»  mr^udtd  foxts  w^th  1  or  mort 
tttth  broktn  or  worn  dowr>  nfarly  haifw*^  o*  'nort.  If  parts  of  tht  jawbo- 
nt  wtrt  worn  down,  tht  injury  was  ciis*iif>«d  as  Stvtrt.  Th#  nu«btr  of 
stvtrtLy  damagtd  tttth  rfftr  to  tht  nun^btr  of  socktts  whtrt  tht  jaw  had 
bttn  damagtd. 

Tht  tots,  fttt,  and  Legs  of  spfcimtn*.  whuf.  had  not  bttn  %i' inntd  wtrt 
txamincd  for  tht  prtstnct  of  galls  larger  than  \  sq  mm)  and  to  asstss 
whtthtr  tots  'fKl  limbs  were  out  of  joint        if  any  bones  wtri>  broken. 
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A  totil  of  16:^1  foxts  utre  txammed.  Of  these,  137A  were  t«ken  in  un«o- 
dified  ItghoLd  tr«ps,  in  plastic  covered  LeghoLdt,  «nd  123  in  footi- 
n«r«t.  ApproxiMteLy  90  X  of  the  foxes  captured  withLeghoLd  trdpi  were 
caught  with  Victor  number  2  and  the  remainder  in  number  3. 

RfSUl^S  (teeth) 

As  can  b«  seen  in  Table  1  the  proportion  of  Severely    injured    foxes  is 
higher    among  older  foxes,  increasinq  from  about  19  X  among  juveniles  to 
X  among  fox«s  older  th^ri  four  years.  The  mean  of  all  foxe5  was    38  X 
and  the  mean  of  the  means  (for  the  different  age  clattet)  was  31  X* 

The  cover  of  plastic  reduced  the  injuries  to  about  13  X  for  all  ages, 
or  20  X  for  the  mean  of  the  means.  Since  traps  covered  with  plastic  were 
used  only  one  winter  and  with  a  very  high  proportion  jof  juvenile  foxes, 
a  comparison  of  the  mean  of  the  means  gives  a  more  true  picture.  The 
plastfc  then  reduced  the  percentages  of  severe  injuries  somewhat  more 
than  a  half  or  from  51  to  20. 

Table  1 

Percent  foxes  with  tooth  injur let  among  foxes  caught  In  steel  traps. 

dgt^lD-jisjri — Q — 1 — Z — 2  4  5i  ftilaBSi— QMQ.fi£.lt)£-M*D4 


No  damage 

9 

6 

1 

2 

3 

6 

Small 

injuries 

55 

31 

26 

24 

20 

le 

40 

29 

Hed  lum 

injuries 

16 

16 

17 

16 

20 

15 

16 

17 

Severe 

injuries 

19 

AS 

55 

59 

59 

64 

36 

51 

Number  of 

foxes  ex* 

am  1  ned 

6A5 

25C 

229 

IK 

56 

72 

1374 

Table  2 

Percent  of  foxes  with  severe  tooth  inju*  tes  among  foxes  caught  in  %teel 
traps  covered  with  plastic. 

6flt^lO«3iltEI  Q  1  2i  Ai,(,^ja«i  ?!£«D-fll-4bt-fi«L'k 


No  damage 

33 

7 

5 

25 

15 

Small  injuries 

50 

54 

50 

M 

51 

Hedium  " 

10 

11 

20 

Il- 

14 

Severe  " 

7 

29 

25 

ia 

20 

Number  of 

foxes  ex* 

amined 

106 

26 

20 

154 
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The  nuiibtr  of  teeth  worn  down  >nto  the  jawbone  \%  alto  high  among  the 
fttcel  trapped  loxe*  vTabLe  3).  Sintf  foxes  chewed  the  plattic  into  pie- 
ceS|  MStly  on  the  front  spring,  the  plastic  did  not  reduce  the  amount 
of  seventy  among  the  severely  injured  foxei- 


Table  3 


«t*n  nu«be»'  of  teeth  worn  down  inti.  the  jawbone  ationg  foxes  wth  severe 
damage.  Unprotected  steel  trapi. 


AflC-lD^MCa  Q  1  Akk-iflfife 


Kean  number  3.2 
Range  1-1^ 
Toxes  eKMined  12^ 


3,9  <».2 
1-16      1  21  1-21 
12<»       271  319 


Plastic  covered 
steel  traps 

Afll-l!?-y£iE»  Q  1  2l  All.iBj^ 

Mean  number  3.3       3.1       3.^  3,3 

Range  1-11      1-10      1-8  1-11 

Foxes  examined      7  6  3  20 


The  snared  foxes  have  not  become  »njuii*cJ  to  the  same  extent.  In  fact 
Only  about  2  X  were  severely  injured  or  2  out  o(  123  foxes.  In  both 
cases  only  one  tooth  had  been  worn  dowrt. 


Table 

Percent  foxes  with  tootN  injui^ies  among  swred  foxes. 


Aflg.iD..iCf4Et  

...1-. 

..-21- 

No  damage 

67 

^4 

27 

^9 

Sfliall  injuries 

21 

63 

*0 

Kedium 

13 

9 

10 

Severe 

0 

2 

3 

2 

Number  of  foxes 

examined 

4fi 

^5 

3C 

123 

A6 
43 
10 
2 


EiCftUkiS  Ueet  and  bones > 

Thirty  percent  of  the  foxes  caugf.t  in  unmodified  leghold  steel  traps  had 
broken  bones,  m  most  cases  th»  phalanges  c  metacarpals  Hable  5). 
AMong  foxes  caught  in  plastic  cowred  steel  traps  43  X  showed  the  same 
kind  of  injuries,  in  comparison,  only  ?»  of  117  snared  foxes  had  broKen 
bones. 
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TAbLt  5 

Distribution  of  foot  and  Lvq  injuries  (^>  o«  rtd  foxvft  captur«d  in  Sw«- 
dtn* 


l^Mp  typr 

Ltfihold 
Un*od 1 f 1 rd 

nodif 

Stutrt 


115 
117 


61 


9 
21 
1? 


Ph«Lang»b  nrl«L4rp«l^  Ley         ALL  coabin^d 

Trap  typt 

« 

Lf ghoLd 

Utwodifitd       15  17  2  30 

nodffi*d          25  lA  <i  O 

Sn»rt                    2  ti  1  3 


Mhen  our  rtd  foxt*  are  caught  sl«-ei  trap*  they  react  very  strongly, 
which  can  be  seen  froii  the  tract's  m  the  %now.  tvldentLy  the  htecL  trap 
hurts  th«»  very  «uch  in  the  Leg  with  the  result  that  the  fdxes  Ctart 
biting  the  trap.  The  snow  arouixJ  ^he  pLace  wh^re  they  were  cAught  very 
of  tan  was  splashed  with  bLood.  Citiiig  the  cold  iron  of  the  trap  causes 
the  saLiva  to  freexe,  which  hurts  tNf  (ok^s  »ven  More  and  «^  uause  even 
•ore  biting.  According  to  «tany  trappers,  the  t>op  jaws  very  « 'ten  beco»f 
red  with  froien  blood. 


We  have  observed  that  Most  cf  tht  titing  oi  plastic-covered  »teel  traps 
was  concentrated  on  the  front  spr t  .g,  that  is  the  part  of  the  trap  that 
co«es  closest  to  the  h^ad  of  the  •o\,ing  <o>'.  When  the  foci  snara  was 
constructed,  no  projecting  iieiaL  parts  were  th?refore  allowed  on  the 
tube. 

/ 
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A  lojc  caught  in  a  tn*rf  behave*  completely  diHerently.  Normally,  they 
move  at  the  sdffir  »pe»d  after  their  capt  ire  <ar  a«  wt  can  5re  from  the 
tracks.  There  are  no  5iQns  in  thf  snow  around  the  place  where  the  fovi^s 
are  caug^  *  lf»  soeie  tnttante*.  trapprr^  have  tracked  the  foxe^  down  to  a 
rubbtsh  duiip  where  the  fove^  had  been  eating  «till  dragging  the  snare 
l»if^ind  thi»».  Mo  feignv  of  blood  m  tKi»  »now  havt-  been  «een. 

One  important  difference  between  the  steel  trap*  and  the  triArei  i  tes  in 
the  fact  that  the  steel  trap  h  t*  the  leg  ver/  hard,  someUmef.  even 
breaking  it,  but  with  a  snare  of  Ihi-  right  length,  ,,g    of    Ihe  fo> 

will  not  become  inju«*ed  when  the  fo»  \%  caught  . 


Many  trappers  disliHed  the  snart*^  vfry  mod  ir  the  begmoing.  After 
being  trained  m  how  to  :»et  the-n,  they  say  that  setting  a  »n%re  is  «uch 
easier  thar»  setting  a  steel  trap.  They  don  t  have  to  prepare  the  snares 
either,  since  foxes  don't  rfo»t  to  the  s«ell  ^which  is  very  slight,  if 
*ny)  fro«  t!ie  plastic  tube.  Stfel  traj.»s  will  become  rusty  i4  not  prepa- 
recj  prop'^rly  and  foxes  will  norm-illy  turn  bacv  or  make  a  detour  around 
such  trfps.  Very  few  foxe*  have  vo  Ui  escapeC  fro«i  a  snare  ?.o  hat  also 
in  this  respect  snares  compare  favorably  with  steel  traps. 

After  some  years  o'  snaring,  SweHibt*  tr»pptrs  are  very  posit  >ve  to  it 
and  many  of  the  older  and  experienced  trappers  say  that  a  snar*  is  bet- 
twi  than  a  stt^el  trap,  m  all  respeitt. 


At  a  result  of  my  dat*  on  trdpt-ed  the  steel  traps  wert  forbidden 

in  1967  m  Sweden.  In  1^73  Jar,  Abt^g  p<-esented  his  foot  sna-t  arul  after 
some  years  of  testing  it  wat.  act  e|. ted  ir,  Sweden  until  June,  19S6.  The 
reason  for  this  ti«e  restriction^  is  that  all  kinds  of  trapping  devices 
fo'  flice,  beavers,  pine  martens,  fc^ev,  badpers  and  so  on  are  in  the 
forn  of  snap  traps,  box  tr*p^  a^  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  devices  inr 
catching  animals  have  tc  te  testi>L'  curing  this  time  period,  nnly  those 
that  will  be  acceptat' e  froA  a  nuotamtanan  point  of  view  wul  then 
ptrmissable.  Regarding  .ia'«  ^bergs  icot  mare,  the  Swedish  ««tj»'hor it les 
^The  National  Swedish  environment  Protection  &oard>  say  that  it  is 
already  tested  and  wiU  be  acLej^leO  for  use  a'ter  June,  l9e<i.  Snai  ing 
will,  however,  be  accepted  only  *vr  the  northern  part  of  Sweden  Jind  only 
for  the  wTfiter  period.  The  reason  f(r  tritt  is  that  we  have  no  trapping, 
according  to  custom  or  tradition,  during  seasons  o'  the  year  when  there 
IS  green  vegatioh  available  or  rupM  ^  ,  summe>^  and  autumn,  f-urthermore, 
there  is  no  traditioi>  at  al'   fo'  '^^wping  ip  southern  Sweden. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  th^i  steel  traps  are  not  legau>  in  use 
any  longer  »n  Finland.  The  foot  snare  naa  he^n  tested  there  last  winter 
and  tt  has  so  far  beer,  received  ^'ei^*  posM>vei\. 

J«'»  tnglurid 

Assistant  Professor 

Swedish  Museum  of  Natural  Histi-'v 

Section  for  Verttbr-ate  Zoology 

C  10^  05  SrOCKMOLM 
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NATURHISTORISKA  R1KSMUSEET 


Stockholn 
1984-C8-2? 


SIKT10NSN  mx  vtnnsiunooioci 

Appendix  to  my  testimony  in  Waahlnqton.  D.c.    August  3,  1984 
Jan  Englund 

Swedish  Museum  of  Natural  History 
S-104  OS  Stockholm,  Sweden 

On  the  3rd  of  August  1984  some  people  presented  a  so  called 
soft  catch  stcol  Jaw  trap  and  cortifyod  that  this  trap  was 
very  humane  iind  did  not  cause  the  animals  any  harm.     I  would 
liXo  to  comment  on  that. 

foxes  caught  in  steel  jaw  traps  covered  with  2*3  mm  thick  and 
very  soft  plastic  (all  metal  parts  covered  with  a  material 
thicker  and  softer  than  that  which  covered  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  soft  catch  traps)  as  well  as  foxes  caught 
in  footsnares  chewed  on  the  trap  device.     For  both  kind  of 
devices  the  pressure  on  the  legs  are  less  than  for  the  soft 
catch  traps,  for  the  footsnare  the  pressure  is  <in  fact  ex- 
tremely small.     My  conci  ision  yi\X  therefore  be  that  they 
start  biting  Just  to  get  rid  of  the  device  hanging  around 
their  legs.     It  doesn't  have  to  hurt  them.    Therefore  there 
is  no  reauon  to  believe  that  t-ho  'pads'  in  the  soft  catch 
Jaw.T  should  reduce  the  risk  of  chewing  the  traps. 

Furthermore  the  soft  catch  steel  traps  are  covered  only  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  jaw;!.    Nearly  the  whole  trap  consists  of 
bare  iron  not  covered  at  all  by  any  soft  material. 

I  am  therefore  to  say  the  least  very  astonished  by  the  state- 
ment that  American  foxes  do  not  hurt  *:hemselves  on  the  soft 
catch  steel  traps.     Some  researcher  totally  Independent  from 
all  groups  interested  in  the  steel  Jaw  traps  should  ''famine 
pnimals  trapped  with  this  device. 


FMtMt/m  $«ct»M  ft  Vtrttkriu  l—itJ  Ttkf«« 

tM  <A  STOCKHOLM  S-IM  OS   STOCKHOLM  OI/IS  OJ  40 
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ALTERNATIVES  10  TUE  gTEEL  JAW  LECHOLD  TRAP 


TOE  STEEL  JAW  LECHOLD  TRAP... 

...  constats  of  a  tnotal  ring,  hinged  at  the 
middle,  and  activated  by  a  powerful 
spring.    When  an  animal  steps  on  the 
"pan"  at  the  center,  the  steel  Jawa 
snap  together  on  the  limb.    The  grip 
must  bo  tight  enough  to  prevent  the 
creature  from  prying  its  foot  loose.  De- 
bilitating injuries  often  result  from  the 
trap's  cloaing  impact  and  the  animal's 
frenzied  struggle  to  free  itaelf.  These 
include  fractured  bones,  laceratiPna, 
gangrene,  and  broken  teeth  from  biting 
at  the  painful  grapples.    As  trapporj 
know,   it  is  not  uncoRvnon  for  a  dea- 
porate  mammal  to  gnaw  off  its  cap- 
tured foot,  and  leave  it  behind. 

Even  a  professional  trapper  cannot 
designate  which  animala  wDl  wander 
1 'to  the  steel  jawi>.     As  nuch  as  7ix 
of  captives  may  be  non-target  victims.    Oftentimos  the  trapper  releases 
these  animals,  t«lioving  them  to  be  unharmed,    whore  follow-up  atudies 
havo  been  conducte<;^«   severe  disobilities  are  found  to  have  occurred. 
Such  creaturns  may  bo  too  diaabled  to  exist  in  the  wild,  and  i Imply 
perish. 

TTIERe  ARE  EFFICIENT,   LESS  CRUEL  ALTERNATIVES!     Theso  include  the 
tZYONEM  loganare,  Swedish  leganare,  Aldrlch  footsnare,  Victor  Power 
Snaro.  Novak  legsnare.  and  a  variety  of  box  and  cage  trapa. 


The  EZYONEH  LeOsnare. . . 

...   is  a  compact,  spring  activated  trap  which  has 
been  proven  effective  in  capturing  fox,  coyote,  and  bobcat 
without  maiming  them  or  inflicting  severe  pain.    When  an 
anlnvAl  steps  on  the  "pem*  of  the  EZYONEM  trap,  a  neo- 
prenc  coated  cable,  with  endft  clamped  inside  a  jLele- 
scoplng  barrel*  loops  a'.ound  the  creature's  leg.  Two 
barrel  sections  spring  outward,  closing  the  noose  a- 
round  vhe  limb«    At  the  monont  ot'  enanarement,  theie 
ia  no  contact  between  the  animal 'a  leg  and  the  poly- 
carbon  trap  body,  and  the  captive  experiencea  no 
pain.    Because  the  cable  forms  a  270  degree  loop  a- 
round  .  .e  captured  linb,   circulation  is  not  blocked 
and  necrosia  of  the  leg  tisaues  is  prevented.  While 
field  tests  demonstrate  that  a  fox,   rotating  its  paw 
as  few  as  six  timea  in  a  steel  jaw  trap,  can  break  th« 
akin,  1000  revolutions  can  be  made  in  the  new  EZYONEH 
(eaay-on-'em)  without  suffering  these  coniiequencoa.  In 
addition,   the  amooth  oloatic  s^ncasement  oliminat«s  tooth 
damage.     For  theae  re  ^ons,    on-target  captivea  can  be 
released  unharmed. 

Using  a  dirt  hole  sot,  t      t  ap  Is  easily  rigged  in  five 
to  ten  minut«s.    All  pari     a  e  replaceable  in  the  field. 
Weighing  about  one-half  t.      of  a  No.  2  steal  Jaw  trap, 
the  EZYONEH  la  convenient       carry  when  aetting  long  tr*p- 
lines.    Furthermore,  ita  on    and  one-eighth  inch  diameter  and 
!our  and    one-half  inch  len^  S  make  it  conc«alable.    When  aprung. 
the  barrels  extend  to  twelve  nchea. 

The  SWEDISH  Lcxjanaro... 

...   IS  slnl  '   r  to  the  EZYONEM  in  that  it  also  utilizes 
a  coated  cable  lo^p  to  capture 
prey  and  th.     holda  the  cap 
tive  without  progresalve 
pressure.    The  f'lnction 
al  parta  of  th«  -Swediah 
Leganar«,  also  known  aa 
Jan's  Catchet .  are  con- 
tained Inalde  a  white 
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Queation  I 


S^!*!  wbc<raidttee  with  a  liat  of  those  States  which  have  enacted  laws  requiring  ti^  inspection  ot  aiuscnent  rlde«  in  fixed 

•ite  parks    Pleaee  Include  a  statutory  reference  and  identify  the  State  agency  responsible  for  enforccsnent  and  the  effective  date  of 
eicn  state  law: 
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State 

1  Statute 

Effective  Date 

EhforowEH*"  Reeponsibility 

Alaska 

Sec.  05,20.010 
(Recreational  Devices) 

1965 

Alaska  Department  of  Labor 
Anchorage,  Alaska 

 /  

Arkansas 

Code  12 

Act  Ife.  901  of  the  73rd 
Arkimoas  General  Asoenbly 
Regular  Session,  1981 

1981 

Arkansas  Department  of  Labor 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Colorado 

C.R.S.  1973 
8-1-107  (l)(g)  end 
C.R.S.  1973,  8-1-107(2)  (d) 
and  C.R.S.  1973,  8-1-UO 
and  8-1-m 

8/Bl 

Colorado  Department  of  Labor 
Denver,  Colorado 

(ixmectlcut 

Secticfia  2a-133,  29-13A  to 
29-l'»2  Outdoor  /muaeonts 

1949 

Bureau  of  SUite  Fire  Karohall 
Department  of  State  Police 
Meridan,  Connecticut 

New  llaapahire 

RSA  321  Ccnt^A  Lews 

1977 

New  HoDpthlrc  Departina\-  of  Safety 
Division  of  Safety  Services 
Aerial,  Lift  and  Trarway  Divlsicn 
Concord,  New  lUsipshire 

New  >^r8ey 

Carnival  &  Aouseoent  Safety  Act 

Chapter  195,  Title  12 

New  Jersey  Adnlnistratlve  Code 

1975 

New  Jersey  Departrara.t  of  Labor 
Office  of  Ccqpliimcc 
Ttcnton,  New  Jersey 

84 


State 


Statute 


Effective  Dnte 


New  York 


St^ctioo  202(>>) 
Labor  L«w  &  Code 
Rule  V.S.  of  Industrial 
Code  Rules 

Article  27  Section  870 


Chspter  397-/^Tiisejw7nt  Rides 


1961 


Amw^ded  3/1/83 


2/8/63 


Iowa 


Chapter  88> 


1976 


lUlnoio 


Kiiitucky 


Leglslouire  just  passed  law. 
No  statutory  refereiK'e 
AViillable 


KRS  Chapter  2UJ 


1/1/85 


7/n/6/^ 


Maine 


Publ  ic  Act  226 

C^eral        State  v{  MaLne 


7/1/?'' 


Mar/UnKJ 


Article  89,  Seaioiw  65-81 
Airtx^tated  Code  of  MatyiiUKi 


//1/76 
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Regvilat ^(Tus  09.12.62 
Code  of  Md.  K**gii. 


12/30/77 


Enforcement  Responsibility 

rJew  York  Departnmt  of  Labor 
Division  of  Safety  &  Health 


liawnii  Departnxnit  of  Labor  &  Industrial  Relations 
Division  of  Ocaipational  Safety  h  Health 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Uiwa  Departnpnt  of  Labor 
t^!»  Moines,  Icwa 


Illinois  Denarunent  of  IcAxx 
Qiicago.  Illinois 


Kent^icky  Departnmt  of  AgrlcitUure 
Frankfort,  Kentucky 


Maine  Department  of  Public  Safety 
Office  of  State  Fire  Marslvtl 
AugufitA,  Halne 


K.rvlmKl  Division  of  Ivtbor  ^  Industry 
/mjfleincnt  Ride  Safetv  Inf  peel  Itxi 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


state 

Statute 

EffectlvQ  Date 

Ehforccnent  Retponalbllity 

Public  Act  225 

1966 

Michigan  Department  of  Licoislnc  k  Regulation 
teeau  of  Realty  &  RivlrOTicnuI  Services 
lanaing,  }flc}ilgan 

Horth  Otrollna 

General  statutes  of 
North  CatDllna,  Sect  Ion 
US-ll(c) 

1969 

North  Carol  im  Department  of  I^bor 
Elevator  Divlalon 
Ralol^,  NC 

Ohio 

Lcgijlature  recently  pasted 
refi;uIatlonB.    Ito  ttatutory 
reference  available. 

1/1/85 

Olio  Department  of  Agrlcultxire 
Coluibus,  Chlo 

CklahcsB 

Oklahana  knr  m\t  Ride 
Safety  Act  Ucle  40  O.S. 
Sections  460-469  end 
adopted  Rules  dated 
Feb  14,  1984 

10/1/82 

CklahuniR  DeportiDent  of  Labor 
Cld«homa  Clty»  Cklahcro 

Oregon 

Oregon  statutes  460.210 
to  <i60.230  and  Department 
Adixtnlstratlve  Rulea 

1959 

Oregon  Building  Codes  Division  ' 
Electrlcfll/Elevatot,  Progroci 
Salem,  Oregon 

PemwylvMilj 

PA  Scnat«  Bill  No. 
298-vSeaaicn  of  1993 

1/1/85 

Penntylvnnla  Department  of  Agriculture 
Harrlsburg,  Pcnrwylvnnla 

Wiacovuln 

6tate  Statute 
WUcontln  U  .11 
Adnlnlatrative  Code 
Chsptcr  m>  47 

8/1/67 

Wisconsin  Departrcnt  of  lr<austry 
Ij^bor  &  Huxim  Reijourcefl 
Madiaon,  Vifrooniir 

*      E»di  of  the  9bavc  Usted  aUtet  have  aloo  Muuted  Jorladlctlcii  over  cnblle 

rides  that  /travel  frttn  location  to  location. 

The  foll(vlne  states  have  jurlsdictlw  only  ovei  oobllo  rides  that  travel  from  location  to  loc/itloni    Cailtomia,  florldfl  (only  rld^ 
t^vJ^  operate  at  Sutc  ct  County  8ponK«jrcd  Ltlis),  Massacbuaetto  (no  stste  Inapectiona  arc  ccndttcted,  only  in»pectic3ns  by  c^rtitled 
Inaurrnio?  inspectors)  snd  Texna  U\lch  has  only  an  lantranre  requirctacnt  for  rides. 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Englund,  what  were  the  economic  effecti?  upon  fur  trappers 
of  banning  the  steel-jawed  trap  in  Sweden? 

Dr.  Englund.  Both  hunting  and  trapping  were  at  that  time- 
people.  I  think,  were  hunting  more  aft  that,  because  people  are 
both  hunting  and  trapping  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  Waxman.  So  there  was  more  hunting?  I  wanted  to  kn-jw 
what  the  economic  impact  was  when  steel  jawed  traps  were  bauiied 
in  Sweden? 

Dr.  Englund.  Yes.  They  are  using  the  snares  today 
Mr.  Waxman.  What  about  the  economic  impact  on  the  fur  trad- 
ers? 

Dr  Englund.  It  didn't  change 

Mr.  Waxman.  We  had  a  colleague,  Congressman  Young,  -av  that 
there  were  no  more  animals  in  your  countrv  and  ther  cijuntri^s 
that  banned  the  steel  traps. 

Dr  EnoI  UNd  About  100,000  each  year 

Mr.  Waxman.  Do  you  know  what  the  figures  were  before  

Dr  En(,lund  Roughly— we  doa't  have  good  statistics,  just  the 
Hunter^  Association  makes  some  statistics,  according  to  them, 
about  100.000  per  yedr 

Mr.  Waxman  Mr  Linscombe,  you  testified  that  the  US.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  is  testing  padded  steel  jaw  traps  and  that  such 
traps  may  cause  less  injur>  to  trapped  animals,  >et  Dr.  Engbmd 
found  they  cause  more  injuries  than  traps  which  w'^re  not  modi- 
fied. Are  padded  t-aps  better? 

,  Mr  LiNSCOMBF.  Prelimmar>  results  are  quite  encouraging  and 
because  of  this,  the  International  is  coordinating  an  effort  .iivolv 
ing  nine  States  in  different  areas  uf  the  United  States  to  look  at 
how  effective  this  n.  a  trap  mav  be  I  don't  believe  it  is  the  same 
trap  that  was  tested  in  Sweden 

Dr,  Engli'Nd  That  is  the  Victor  Long  spring  steel  traps,  Nos  2 
iind  .'^ 

Mr  WaXaMan  Is  that  the  bame  one^ 

iMr  LiNsroMMt:  No  The  *rap  that  we  art*  going  to  be  evaluating 
and  has  been  evaluated  for  some  time  and  is  marketed  as  t!ie  soft 
'*atch  trap 

Mr  Waxman  Dr  Englund,  do  you  know  

Dr  KNta.i  ND  Suft"^  We  used  plastic  that  was  more  soft  than  that 
material 

Mr  LiNsroMBK  This  is  a  special  patented  matenal 
Dr  F'N(,irN{>  I  have  seen  that  It  c<)vers  onlv  a  small  F)arl  of  the 
j^w 

Mr  Waxman  Y(jp  both  testified  that  there  is  r\u  *rffective  alter 
native  to  the^sterl  jaw  le^^iuld  and  vet  Dr  Englund  s  studies  con 
eluded  that  snatt's  art'  <is  «»ffeLtive  as  steel  jawed  traps  and  cause 
fewer  injuru*s 

Mr  Lamblrt^cjn  Our  operatujnai  and  research  people  have  tried 
a  number  of  altern<itives  We  find  that  *he  nu/st  viable  alternative 
IS  the  padded  jaw  trap  We  find  that  up  to  pt*rcent  of  the  am 
mals  i^aught  m  the  paddt^d  jaw  trap  were  not  injured  by  that 
devK^'  Unfortunatflv.  thus  legislation  vould  ban  that  alternative 
Wi»  ha\e  i<.'st*»d  other  alternatives  For  example,  we  have  found  the 
steel  sfuire  quite  e{fe(.tive.  hut  werv  inhumane  Almost  lOO  p<*r<-ent 
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of  the  animals  caught  in  the  1.^  cinares  would  have  lost  the^i"  leg  as 
a  result  of  that.  We  continued  no  further  testing  of  that  device. 

The  device  on  the  table— coated  cable  snare— was  tested  on 
coyotes  and  we  found  zero  percent  .effectiveness.  That  device  might 
work  for  fox  in  Sweden,  but  was  found  totally  ineffective  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Waxman.  There  has  been  talk  about  using  a  scented  steel- 
jawed  trap  so  that  the  targeted  animal  would  be  captured  reducing 
thf  likelihood  of  trapping  nontarget  animals.  Are  there  such  selec- 
tive traps?  ^ 

Mr.  LiNSCOMBE.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  In  the  United  States,  we 
take  approximately  16  million  animals,  25  or  30  different  species  in 
a  number  of  difTereDt  environmental  conditions  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  type  of  apparatus  that  could  be  used  for  what  you  are 
suggesting,  with  a  scent.  However,  by  placement  methods  and  by 
selecting  the  proper  type  of  trap,  I  think  you  can  ensure  or  at  least 
reduce  the  chance  of  nontarget  catches. 

Mr  Waxman.  Dr.  Englund,  I  would  like  you  to  respond  to  that. 

Dr.  Englund.  I  don't  understand  why  they  are  escaping.  You 
must  have  increased  the  length  so  the  loop  will  be  too  large  when 
they  have  been  caught.  Foxes  never  are  lost.  There  can't  be  any 
difference  between  coyotes  and  foxes  in  that  respect. 

Mr  Waxman.  What  about  tb^se  snares  that  are  accused  of  being 
more  inhumane?  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Dr  Englund.  They  are  much  more  humane,  of  course. 

Mr.  Waxman.  I  don*t  know  how  a  snare  works  Is  snare  like  a 
cage? 

Dr.  Englund  That  is  what  I  showed  you  here 
Mr  Waxman.  That  is  a  snare? 
Dr.  Englund.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waxman  Why  did  our  colleague.  Congressman  Youn^,  say 
that  would  strangle  the  animal? 

Dr  Englund.  They  are  never  strangled-  The  foxes  are  walkmg 
and  when  he  puts  down  hih  feet,  he  will  be  caught  around  the  feet 

Mr  Waxman  My  time  is  up  and  I  want  to  recognize  my  col- 
leagues, but  pc^rhapb  we  will  get  a  chance  to  bring  in  these  other 
points, 

Mr  ScHEUER  Mr  Chairman,  the  one  Question  that  I  want  to  get 
an  answer  to  and  tha,t  you  have  already  asked  is  the  qustion  of 
what  is  the  economic  detriment  or  harm  or  injury  to  the  trapping 
industry  m  the  M  countries  that  have  prohibited  the  steel-jawed 
trap,  and  that  has  not  been  clearly  established  to  my  satisfacMon'^ 

Mr  Waxman  VVell.  after  other  panelists  

Mr  ScHEUER  Yes.  but  I  honestly  do  not  have  a  clear  picture  of 
why.  if  59  countries  have  banned  it  and  none  of  them  have  elimi 
nated  the  ban  because  of  economic  detriment,  why  there  is  objec 
tiun  because  of  economic  detriment,  when  apparently  it  hasn't  hap- 
pened  where  the  ban  has  been  in  place  for  some  years  I  know  that 
Congressman  Waxnian,  the  chairman  of  this  committee^  has  asked 
that  question  and  he  has  gotten  some  answer,  but  they  don't  satisfy 
me  I  don't  know  whether  they  satisfy  him  or  not 

Mr  I^mbertson,  could  you  take  a  crack  at  that'^ 

Mr  Lambertson  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  exact  economjc  s>tu 
ations  of  these  countries  We  find  many  other  countries  hav<  poor 
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data  on  the  amount  of  wildlife  trude  that  is  occurring.  The  United 
States  is  viewed  throughout  the  wurld  as  the  leading  country  in 
wildlife  management  We  started  setting  aside  wildlife  areas  50  to 
100  years  before  anyone  thought  about  it.  We  negotiated  a  treaty 
v/ith  Canada  to  protect  migratory  birds  in  1916.  The  Washington 
Conyention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  was  ne- 
gotiated down  the  street.  We  are  the  world's  leaders  in  scientific 
wildlife  management.  Other  countries  look  to  us  for  their  manage- 
ment techniques.  We  should  not  look  to  them. 

Mr  Waxman.  Let  me  admonish  our  guests  that  you  are  guests  at 
this  hearing  and  we  don't  permit  demonstrations  of  approval  or 
dissent  from  any  of  the  witnesses'  testimony. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  If  they  have  made  a  particular  advance  and  they 
had  a  successful  experivhce  with  it,  we  would  have  to  be  fools,  we 
would  have  to  be  a  nation  of  collective  fools  if  we  didn't  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  experience.  You  know,  we  used  to  be  No.  1  in  ev- 
erything. We  are  having  to  cope  with  the  fact  that  we  are  not  No.  1 
in  everything.  We  are  not  number  one  in  science  and  technology 
across  the  whole  spectrum  anymore.  Japan  and  West  Germany  and 
Sweden  and  France  and  Italy  in  various  aspects  of  science  and 
technological  research  have  a  great  deal  to  teach  us  and  we  would 
be  absolute  arrogant  fools  if  we  didn't  learn  from  them. 

If  there  is  something  we  can  learn  from  these  39  countries  based 
on  their  empirical  experience  with  banning  tliis  steel  law  jaw  trap, 
why  shouldn't  we  learn  from  them? 

Mr.  Lambertson.  I  am  not  opposed  to  learning  from  other  coun 
tries.  The  point  is  that  most  of  the  countries  banning  the  steel 
leghold  trap  are  countries  lhat  have  requested  from  us  and  re-, 
ceived  fr^  ti  us  scientific  technology  on  how  tu  better  manage  their 
wildlife  resources  and  one  of  the  techniques  that  we  teach  them  is 
proper  management  of  wildlife  populations  and  maintaining  the 
size  of  those  populations.  This  is  one  tool  that  allows  us  to  manage 
our  animul  populations.  They  have  found  other  techniques.  In  some 
of  those  countries  they  use  very  lethal  poisons  that  we  wouldn't 
consider  using  here.  If  >ou  have  poison  available,  why  bother  with 
a  trap? 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  Trapping  may  be  a  technique,  but  it  is  not  cast  in 
concrete  that  it  must  be  a  steel  leghold  trap  and  inflects  awful  pain 
and  suffering  on  an  animal.  Is  that  engraved  in  the  sky  or  in  con 
crete  somewhere?  Trapping  itself  may  be  a  technique  of  wildlife 
management  on  some  kind  of  constant  yield  principle,  presumably 
what  the  Swedes  have  done  with  100,000  animals  being  trapped 
e»  ery  year.  The  tiapping  is  the  technique,  not  the  steel  leghold 
trap  and  if  some  other  countries  in  their  txperience  have  achieved 
a  more  humane  means  of  achieving  that  trapping  management 
technique,  and  perhaps  we  have  taught  them  how  to  trap  on  a  con 
stant  yield  basis  the  same  way  as  we  have  taught  them  how  to 
lumber  and  how  to  do  other  things  on  a  constant  yield  basis. 

I  can't  understand  why  we  shouldn't  adapt  that  experience  and  I 
can't  understand  to  this  moment  where  is  the  economic  detriment? 
W^hen  we  have  heard  from  the  witness  that  these  59  countries  have 
succeeded  in  applying  your  trapping  techniqut  -it  is  a  trapping 
that  the  technique,  not  the  steel  leghold  trap,  successfully  with 
no  e(;K)nomic  detriment? 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Can  we  have  a  response  to  the  question  

Mr.  Lambertson.  I  think  later  panelists  ought  to  be  able  to  ad- 
dress that.  Other  countries  are  using  other  techniques.  Those  tech- 
niques are  not  necessarily  more  humane.  That  is  the  point  I  would 
like  to  make. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Does  our  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sen^ice  have  any  systematic  look  at 
the  data  from  other  countries  that  has  been  raised  here? 

Mr.  Lambertson.  With  regard  to  trappmg,  no.  As  I  mentioned 
hefoiK.  we  have  found  that  information  on  wildlife  trade  in  other 
countries  is  very  limited.  Through  some  of  our  International  trea- 
ties, we  do  receive  some  information,  but  we  have  found  that  most 
countries  do  not  keep  good  sripntific  information  nn  the  activitips 
in  theii  country. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Have  we  tried  to  do  any  comparisons  in  their 
trapping  efforts  country  by  country  that  has  been  looked  at  and 
evaluated  by  you  as  the  Director  of  the  Wildlife  Resources? 

Mr.  LAMBtRTSON.  Yes.  Our  Denver  research  laboratory,  part  of 
our  Research  Division,  has  systematically  reviewed  every  t^hnique 
that  has  been  developed  throughout  the  world.  As  soon  tis  son:eone 
identifies  a  trapping  mechanism,  we  immediatel>  seek  to  get  sam- 
ples and  to  try  it  under  our  conditions.  From  that  we  have  syster.- 
atically  e^Juated  different  techniques  and  different  mechanih..-s 
and  have  drawn  bume  conclusions.  As  I  pointed  out,  the  one  mecha- 
nism that  is  proving  most  successful  as  far  as  being  humane  and 
yet  •effective  Ls  the  new  padded  jaw  trap  which  we  are  in  the  final 
year  of  testing  now. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Over  ^he  last  5  years,  how  many  such  trapping 
mechanisms  has  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  evaluated? 

Mr.  Lambertson.  That  would  be  very  difficult  to  siay  because 
many  of  these  devices  have  numerous  modifications,  slight  modifi- 
cations One  mechanism  might  have  8  or  10  different  modifications 
that  they  would  use  on  it.  The  number  of  completely  different  de- 
vices is  not  large  The  number  of  modifications  on  eacn  of  those  de- 
vices is  extremely  large. 

Mr.  Walgren  You  must  have  kept  records  of  some  kind  of  those 
evaluations. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  Yes,  We  have.  We  have  preliminary  research 

reports  that  are  now  under  evaluation.  As  I  said  

Mr.  Walgren.  Are  those  published? 

Mr.  Lam^v-rtson.  Some  of  therp  are  published,  but  our  final 
report  on  the  most  recent  experiments  on  the  padded  jaw  trap  is 
now  in  the  final  stagey  of  revision. 

Mr  Walgren.  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  published 
reports  would  be  submitted  to  the  committee  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready been,  and  particularly  if  there  are  any  studies  that  you  have 
whatsoever  or  any  evaluations  other  than  what  you  have  already 
^  ublished  and  therefore  submitted  to  the  committee.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  have  access  to  that  within  a  very^short  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  Lambertson  We  would  be  glad  to  make  that  available,  sir. 
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Mr.  Waloken.  Because  certainly  we  ought  to  be  able  to  evaluate 
how  good  a  look  >ou  have  taken  at  what  ib  happening  in  foreign 
countries. 

Now,  that  d.^a  goes  not  only  to  your  getting  apparently  a  copy  of 
what  you  ihink  they  have  used  over  there  and  trying  it  out  \our- 
belf,  bat  they  must  certainly  accompany  that  data  about  their  expe- 
rience with  these  kinds  of  mechanisms. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  Yes,  we  do  that.  As  soon  as  we  hear  of  a  new 
technique,  our  research  people  correspond  with  those  people  and 
try  get  a  prototype.  We  run  into  problems.  Patents  are  being 
sought,  people  are  afraid  to  allow  these  devices  out  of  their  control 
until  they  have  received  a  patent,  so  we  have  run  into  problems 
getting  prototypes  of  me  of  these  things.  We  will  get  a  newspaper 
c-rticle  saymg  that  some  new  device  has  been  developed  some- 
where. 

r^r.  Waugken.  When  you  say  that  we  have  poor  data  from  other 
countries,  I  would  be  very  interested  to  know  what  data  30U  have 
from  other  countries  and  to  be  able  to  compare  that  with  what 
data  might  be  available  from  other  sources  from  the^e  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Lambertsun.  We  have  poor  data  on  the  total  economic  and 
fur  resources  for  some  countries.  When  we  ask  other  countries 
what  they  have  as  far  as  information  on  a  species  taken  in  their 
country,  we  find  that  very  few  countries  have  systematic  informa- 
tion. When  it  Lomes  to  information  about  how  well  a  given  tech- 
nique  

Mr.  Walgken.  If  some  of  those  countries  have  systematic  infor- 
mation, I  ask  that  you  submit  to  the  committee,  assuming  the 
chairman  is  in  agreement,  what  countries  you  feel  you  have  sys- 
tematic data  on,  where  you  feel  that  data  may  be  lacking,  and  the 
data  that  you  have  from  countries  that  you  perhaps  feel  is  not  ade- 
quate. I  would  reali>  like  to  know  the  base  of  your  decision  at  this 
point,  the  base  of  vour  position,  and  I  would  hope  that  you  would 
be  able  to  submit  to  the  Committee  the  fullest,  in  writing,  layout  of 
ihe  data  that  lies  behind  the  conclusion  that  these  countries  have 
poor  data.  No.  I.  and  as  a  footnote,  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
not  be  looking  to  them  for  their  practices.  And  I  wuuld  like  to  add 
that  the  British  outlawed  slavery  in  1831  or  thereabouts  and  the 
United  States  was  pathetically  far  behind 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mr  Scheuer. 

Mr.  SruEUER.  Just  a  very  brief  word  that  sort  of  makes  me  a 
little  bn  cynical  about  people  who  say  we  have  nothing  to  learn 
from  counlrie-  abroad.  Until  very  recently,  in  approving  break- 
thruu^h  drugfa,  new  breakthrough  drugs  that  were  lifesaving  and 
life  enhanLing.  our  Food  and  Drug  Administration  would  not 
permit  drug  conipaniet,  to  submit  reports  from  medical  schools  and 
vscientific  reports  from  abroad  from  any  university  in  England. 
France.  Germany,  Switzerland.  Japan,  no  matter  how  excellent 
and  no  matter  how  high  caliber  those  reports  were,  they  simply 
wouldn*t  corusider  them  and  they  would  force  America  pharma- 
ceutical companies  to  spend  years  and  years  and  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  duplicating  that  research. 
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They  had  such  an  arrogant  view  of  research  that  emanated  from 
outside  the  continental  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  so  I  am  a 
little  bit  cynical  of  hearing  from  any  witness  that  we  have  nothing 
to  hear  from  countries  abroad. 

Sometimes  we  don't,  but  frequently  we  do  and  if  there  is  some- 
thing  we  can  learn  from  59  other  countries  who  have  experimented 
with  an  alternative  method  of  trapping  and  wildlife  management, 
and  I  commend  the  Wildlife  Service  for  having  developed  these 
techniques,  if  there  is  something  we  could  learn  from  them,  we 
should  do  it. 

Mr  Lambertson.  I  didn't  mean  to  infer  that  we  cannot  learn 
from  other  countries.  We  work  with  83  other  countries  on  wildlife 
management  worldwide.  We  cooperate  with  them  and  work  very 
closely  with  them. 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  I  thought  you  said  they  should  learn  from  us,  we 
shouldn't  learn  from  them. 

Mr.  Lambertson.  It  is  a  two-way  street. 

Mr  Waxman.  There  is  some  information  that  has  been  request- 
ed by  Mr.  Walgren  for  the  subcommittee.  We  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving that  and  they  will  be  introduced  into  the  record  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  chairman. 

I  thank  each  of  you  for  your  presentation  today.  I  know  there 
may  be  more  you  would  like  to  say,  but  some  of  the  points  will  be 
picked  up  by  other  witnesses.  If  not,  you  will  have  another  opportu- 
nity if  you  want  to  submit  something  in  writing  for  us  to  have  that 
in  the  record  itself. 

[Testimony  resumes  on  p.  3-12.] 

(The  following  materials  were  submitted  for  the  record.] 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

FISH  AM)  WJUDl.ltE  .sEK\  ICE 
WASHING rON,  DC. 


OCT  K  1984 


Honorable  John  D.  Dmgell 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ener^o^  and  Commerce 

House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  letter  is  tn  response  to  the  request  for  additional  infvrmation  made  by 
Congressman  Walgren  at  the  August  3,  1984,  hearing  on  H.R.  1797.  a  bill  to  end  the 
use  of  steel-jaw  traps.  Mr.  Walgren  requested  data  on  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
evaluation  of  alternatives  to  steel-jaw  Icghold  traps  and  information  we  might  have 
regarding  the  fur  trade  in  countries  that  have  banned  steel-jaw  leghold  traps. 
(Page  55  of  the  transcript,  line  1221;  page  57,  line  1266.) 

With  regard  to  the  request  for  information  on  our  evaluation  of  alternatives,  wc 
have  enclosed  various  reports  outlining  FW'  research  efforts  undertaken  over  the 
past  several  years.  The  research  staff  at  t.ie  FWS  Denver  Wildlife  Research 
i  enter  performed  these  various  trap  improvement  and  alternative  capture  method 
evaluations.  They  conduct  both  formal  and  Informal  evaluations.  Informal 
evaluations  may  consist  of  personal  conversations  or  correspondence  with 
inventors,  developers  or  users  of  innovations  to  assess  the  potential  for  further 
consideration.  Formal  evaluations  consist  of  detailed  research  projects  that  yield 
statistically  ^ound  data  on  Ihc  subject  being  evaluated.  Please  note  that  many  oi 
o\tr  evaluations  are  ongoing  at  this  time  so  some  of  these  materials  represent 
progress  updates,  not  completed  reports. 

Ihe  reports  being  submitted  primarily  center  around  potential  trap  modifications 
that  have  ucen  evaluated.  The^e  include  tea^ioning  devices  that  exclude  animals 
weighing  less  tlian  a  predeter  luned  body  weight;  padding  of  various  types  to 
cushion  the  trap  Jaws;  tranquilizer  tabs  that  are  placed  on  the  jaws  of  traps  to 
sedate  the  animals  captured  and  decrease  the  injuries  animals  Inriict  on  themselves 
while  attempting  to  escape;  lethal  tabs  to  attach  to  traps  and  quickly  dispatch  the 
captured  animal;  and  leg  snares.  (Attachments  1-6) 

.      evHiua-ioito  of  venous  ir«p  ouHro.cT.cr.tj  have  led  the  Ser-i-*-  »n  ripvoloii  a 
trap  pan  tensioning  device  (under-pan  spring)  that  is  easily  added  to  ^teel  jaw  trapi* 
to  exclude  fnost  ftnim»\ls  w«igluiijj  less  tlian  coyotes.  The  modification  Is  being 
iM^pleinrnted  throughout  the  Service's  Anuna!  K  nage  Control  program,  where 
ftpph cable,  to  retlucc  noo- target  captures. 

Our  ciirrent  evuhmhoivs  of  padded  jaw  trapes  arc  very  promising  and  imlicato  that 
90    or  mor**  oj  iiu  rtr.imals  captu.-ed  .n  these  traps  experience  no  sutwtantial 
4l(»mH<e,  provhlmjr  the  animal    removed  witlun  4«  hours.  Our  review  is 
incotnplote  ^ut  we  «rc  contimunj^  to  ^ .  »Iuate  and  quantify  the  effectiven»?ss  of  thw 
trap  m(xhfie«tian.  \  Fi^h  and  WrHdiiff  Servu^e  rOprospntatlve  als*,  partici(>atos  on 
H  co  n'niHee  of  the  International  \ssooiation  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ageneu^  thai  »s 
rovi<»^uV  <n.Mnfioatic)as  to  sl»d  Jaw  trap:*,  particularly  patkied  trapc*. 
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Wc  have  expended  severti  maj>-yc#r3  in  the  development  and  evaluation  of  leg  or 
foot  snares  as  potential  supplements  to,  or  replacements  for,  the  steel-jaw  trap. 
These  evaluations  have  Included  snares  of  our  own  manufacture,  as  well  as  snares 
manufactured  by  others.  Evaluations  of  the  data  coUected  by  other  researchers 
were  aiso  conducted.  Leg  snares  for  general  use  fall  into  two  catagories;  power 
snares  and  coated  cable  snares.  Power  snares  using  o  bare  cable  cause  as  much  or 
more  leg  damage  to  most  animals  as  steel-jaw  traps  and  are  ,iot  as  adaptable. 
Coated  cable  versions  either  cause  as  much  or  more  damage  than  traps  or  fall  to 
sucvcssfully  hold  the  intended  animal.  These  devices  are  also  less  adaptable  than 
traps.  We  will  continue  to  monitor  new  developments  In  leg  snares  and  associated 
data  when  available,  and  should  any  appear  appropriate  for  further  evaluations,  we 
will  initiate  field  trials  to  assess  thel"*  effectiveness. 

Our  efforts  to  perfect  a  tranquilizer  tab  have  been  discontinued.  The  idea  held 
quite  a  bit  of  promise  and  demonstrated  that  leg  damage  could  be  effectively 
reduced.  However,  the  use  of  controlled  substances  on  traps  In  the  field  presented 
an  unacceptable  risk  of  diversion  and  abuse.  The  concept  of  using  a  quick-acting 
lethal  t ah  t:)  attach  to  traps  was  elso  dropped  due  to  the  associated  risks  to  non- 
target  animals. 

Cage  or  box  traps  are  currently  being  used  by  the  Service  In  all  practical 
applications.  Through  ^ar  experience  In  the  field,  we  know  that  these  traps  are 
very  useful  under  certain  conditions,  but  are  ineffective  against  many  species. 

Quick  kill  traps  or  body  grip  traps,  such  as  the  "Conlbear,"  are  legislatively 
^trictod  In  several  States.  They  are  effective  capture  devices  but  are  not 
capable  of  effectively  replacing  the  s(eel-jaw  trap.  These  traps  can  be  used 
underwater  but  we  recognise  their  inherent  danger  when  used  above  ground.  Non- 
target  animals  cannot  l>e  released,  therefore,  increased  dependence  would  result  in 
the  unnecessary  loss  of  non-target  anirnab.  Operational  experience  with  these 
traps  has  prov<ded  the  Service  with  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  tholr  proper 
uses  and  limitations,  therefore,  no  detailed  research  efforts  have  been  expended  on 
these  devices. 

To  summarize,  our  evaluations  Indicate  that  the  steel-jaw  trap  can  be  Improved  to 
reduce  associated  risks,  but  none  of  the  various  alternatives  share  the 
effectiveness  and  adaptability  of  these  traps.  We  encourage  the  use  of  these 
alternative  capture  devices  where  they  are  effective,  but  recognize  them  as 
additional  tools  to  use  in  specific  situations  rather  than  as  replacements  for  the 
steel-Jaw  trap. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Walgren's  second  request,  as  Mr.  Lambertson  indicated  at  th.e 
hcarir^f,  wo  do  not  have  a  p-eat  deal  of  Information  on  fur  trade  from  most  of 
those  countries  that  have  banned  the  steel-Jaw  trap.  The  Convention  on 
internftti  >nii  trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (CITKS) 
establishes  a  system  of  import  and  export  controls  to  prevent  the  commercial  ovei- 
expiouaiicxi  oi  mumnuf  uno  pianu  iisied  on  inree  appenuictsi  \o  inn  Cofiveiiuon. 
Partj^  nations  are  required  to  nubmlt  annual  reports  to  the  CITES  Secretariat 
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in<}icaHng  trade  in  these  listed  species.  Howevr^  of  the  afyproximately  42  member 
countries  that  we  understand  have  banned  or  parvially  banned  steel-Jaw  traps,  only 
U  had  submitted  annual  reports  for  1982  within  the  specified  time  period. 
(.\ttachment  7  in  an  anal^^ls  of  the  annual  reports  for  this  period  by  the  World 
Trade  Monitoring  Unit  under  contract  to  the  CITES  Secretariat.) 

The  United  States  does  keep  records^on  those  species  listed  under  CITES  that  arc 
imported.into  this  country.  We  have  compared  these  records  with  a  list  of 
countries  that  have  banned  sleel-Jaw  leghold  traps  and.  in  general,  found  very  litlie 
trade  in  furbearing  animals.  (Attachment  R) 

In  clofuig.  let  me  emphasize  that  the  Fi^h  and  Wildlife  Service  works  closely  with 
other  Nations  by  sharing  information  and  in  managing  common  fish  an  J  wil<flire 
resources  I  have  already  mentioned  CITES.  In  adJilion,  the  Unit^H  states  is  party 
to  bilateral  treaties  with  Canada,  Mexico.  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Umon  for  the 
conservation  of  migratory  birdi,  and  we  work  closely  with  these  counUles  on  other 
fish  and  wildlife  issues  of  mutual  Interest.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Convention 
on  Mature  Protection  and  Wildlife  Preservation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  td^o 
participate  with  17  other  countries  in  wiiJllfe  training,  research  and  r..anagement 
activities.  These  are  Just  some  examples  of  our  efforts  in  international 
cooperation  for  the  benefit  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  it  was  in  this  context 
tliat  Mr.  Kambertson  spoke     the  hearing  of  our  leadership  role  in  wildlife 
(conservation.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  will  continue  this  dialogue  with  other 
Nations  regarding  a  broad  range  of  wildlife  concerns,  including  humane  an^J 
effective  techniques  for  wildlife  management.  ^ 

I 


Sincerely, 


Oiroolor 


A 

<»c:     Mwu>rable  Menrv  ^^ftxmnn. 

rhairman,  Sub<'oinmUTef>  m\  Hoallh  and  the  hnvironment 


Honorable  Doug  Walgreh 
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t^ENSIOKIHC  OEVICIJS  -  \TTACKMENT  1 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servlo*^ 


I  Dcnv«r  Wildlife  Research  O^^ntet 


Denver ,  *Colorjido 
January  1981 

STUDY  PLAH^    Field  evaiuadon  of  p^an  t«i6lon  devices  tox  tpducinj;  capture  oi 
Qon- target  sp^clts  in  atcrl  crap'^  sift  for  coyote*  -  Clf  VAX 

1.  WORIC  UyiT  TITLE 

932.12  Steel  trap  aodlf  tear  Ion  and  tv  ilu-^t  Ion  of  coyot<?  Irg  soar*- ♦ 

2.  PRlAJECT  TITLE 

Depredations  Control,  Section        Trt^uator  Harmi}3'.03«ar  Re^itran^h 
5.  PKOOim 

Anlnal  Damage  Control 
*      PtlHCIPAt  INVtSTICATQi^S 

F,  Turkovskl  and  S.  llnh^^  f .  S.'iiUn.  of  rn-^J^jTuf  M  o  i,^r-i?.cnt  ^r.- ^jii  h.  t -VC . 

tn  cooperatloik  wlth»  IsKVS  Val«.iil  tM_*i,-*'  i.''>Uim1  U^^j^rdi"'  (A.  )  '^xio<.kp»i 

ADC  Coop^rator     Alan  Ai*k^(i-^J.  N«*« 

A     D^teralne  coyote  e^^clu  ton         c\p'     .  x         '  <:  t  3  N  ».Ar>H  v-t^ 

andv.chout  p^»n-t«'i.-»ii''^  dp^  1 1  * 'I  u-iU-rvlii   ^>  1  v«  t  ^.i-'il.  *»t»  t  frr.-/ln. 

and  ihawlnf  cotvil'ivn>»  * 
B     A"***-**?  Siodlf  t  cat!  oft-i  \o  p^ri  t>*ji'.  io-  at^vtc*-*  t.>  t«*i>i  >.'»*  i^i^ir  rffi^  ^ -v  It' 

Ari^a-*  of  M>t^  r«lri<*lil  «ni      ;   toil  cuiititti  » 
C      f*rovld*»  d^t^i  ti>A(>C   Jro^;r«^     .  t --oa  >^  I  tot  i       ^     a  b4*  !  >  'or  f  c  f -^j  l  >l  1 1\< 

polKy  on  ih^  of*r«t  Ioi^aI   u**   of   ^-^t   t*fn   U Uf.  <  <?". 
6       JVSTirtCATIOS  ANl>  HACKCkOlND 

Anlw^l  Cot^t'M    ii>»^T^^   '         '    l.f  t  -  .-i.    tutt*'        <  »n-v   t  r  »t    j-^u  t«^.v«.l 
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devlCM.    Thtt  Jevicea  vtre  tttachod  to  Mwbtr  S-N  Victor  steel  traps  «nd  were 
cottpared  la  the  field  with  unMdified  trspt.    The  ability  of  etch  device  to 
exclude  aoa-tarseG  sniwils,  cOMpAred  with  unsx>dified  crtpt,  v«s  one  criterion  tor 
avaluatiof  the  traps  in  the  field.    In  addition  to  the  percent  of  non-target 
anloAls  that  a  tapped  on  trap  pans  and  vere  «xcludad»  coyote  capture  rataa  were 
alao  docu»tx)ted. 

Oaa  dtvica,  an  iJiprovad  varaion  of  earlier  pan^-sprins  oodsla.  vaa  developed  by 
AlaA  Axmiataad,  Nav  Mexico  ADC.    Thia  aprin^  device  attaches  to  the  trap  baae 
and  ant»e«  upward  and  aakea  contact  vlth  the  underaide  of  the  pan.    The  other 
device  (PAHS-I-Trip  ®  ),  invented  by  R,  Yandrick  end  B.  Medvetr^',  functiona  on 
the  principle  of  cutting  •  wire  that  is  placed  throu|h  aliened  ho  lea  in  tha  dof 
and  pan.    When  the  pin  travels  dovnvard»  tha  pan  and  dos  allde  againat  each  other 
and  the  hole  edsea  ahaar  the  vlre.   '^e  trip  velghta  of  both  devlcc'*equlppod 
trapa  vere  bet%ieen  four  and  five  pounda»  about  tha  optisua  veight  to  exclude 
aaall  non-target  anisala  and  yet  allow  coyote  captures.    The  two  davlcea  were 
tested  in  suaoer  and  fsll  in  five  western  atatea  by  ADC  Prosraa  peraonncl. 

Initial  prosreas  waa  reported  by  Turkowskl,  F. ,  A.  Ansiatead,  S.  Llnhart  and  H. 
Fopelka,  June  1980  (Pr^p^a  report.  Field  Evaluation  of  pan-tenalon  devlcea  for 
reducing  tha  capture  of  non-target  species  in  steel  trapt  aet  for  coyotea,  28pp. 
Photocopied.)    To  diite,  over  10,000  trap  expoauro  ni^hta  vere  accuaulated.  As 
indicated  by  the  tracks  and  captures,  over  300  coyotes  snd  800  designated  non- 
tariiet  anluls  stepped  on  the  pans  of  the  trsps.    The  device  equipped  trsps  were 
■ore  effective  than  unaodifled  traps  in  excludios  five  designstcd  iJiportant  non* 
target  species  (grsy  foxes,  svlft  foxss,  striped  skunks,  oposouas  and  Jsck  rsbblts). 
Both  devices  decreased  the  total  nuabez  of  dealtnated  non- target  speciee  captures 
sbout  60  percent. 

a/  Patent  pending,  KY  Entecprlaea 
KoMr  City,  PA. 
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I  i  most  «reos,  the  devices  did  not  hamper  coyote  CApturcs.    However,  In  some 


locations  under  wet  soli  conditions*  coyote  capture  success  raten  for  device-  \ 

\ 

equipped  traps  were  less  than  those  of  umaodifled  crap^.     It  should  be  speclxled, 
that  to  conforn  to  tioe  schedules,  sose  ADC  personnel  set  traps  In  wet  soli,  which 
Chey  nomolly  do  not  do.    Capture  and  visit  data  were  analyzed  In  relation  to  soli 
type  and  condition,  weather  and  other  tactors.     It  was  evident  the  devices  functioned 
satisfactory  in  all  dry  toils  and  wet  sand.    However,  It  appeared  that  moisture 
affected  the  codified  traps  in  other  soil  types.    To  deternine  how  oolsCure  in- 
fluenced traps  and  if  codifications  will  Inprove  coyote  capture  rates  under  wet 
conditions,  a  test  was  conducted  at  the  DliRC,  Uvalle,  Texas  Field  Station.  Results 
were  as  follows: 


Trap  *:rlp  "^^ft*^^_^tegCs 

Trip  weights  of  oodif '^^d  and  unaodifled  traps  were  recorded  under  a  varletv 
of  conditions.    These  included,  clanped  in  a  shop  vls^e,  set  In  dry  soil,  after 
a  ra'n  (from  a  water  sprinkler),  and  after  the  silty-cl-^y  loan  soli  dried  and 
crusted.    A  stand  was  placed  In  the  center  of  ea«.h  trap  pan  and  two  Inch  dia- 
meter washers  of  known  weight  were  added  cntll  the  trap  tripped. 

Unnodlfied  trap  trip  weights  In  the  vise  avSraged  1.6  pounds.     Dry  soil  trip 
weights  averaged  2.1  pounds  and  wet  and  crusted  soli  averages  were  3.2  pounds 
and  3.8  pounds*  respectively.     These  trip  weights  explain  why  unnodlfied  traps 
were  effective  in  capturing  coyotes  under  oost  field  test  conditions.  However, 
In  sone  instances,  the  closing  speed  of  the  Jaws  of  uncodified  and  modified 
tr^ps  was  slowed  by  wet  soil.    The  average  trip  veight  of  shcar-pin  devices  was 
A. 6  In  the  vise  and  5.5  In  dry  soli.    Under  wet  and  crusted  conditions  trip 
weights  averaged  9. A  and  11.8,  respectively.    With  these  treatments  water  drop- 
lets adhered  to  the  underside  of  the  pan  and  on  the  dog  causing  these  parts  to 
rust  and  adhere  together <     The  average  trip  weight  of  spring  equipped  traps  In 
the  vise  was  also  A. 6  pounds.     In  dry  soil  the  average  Crip  weight  of  these 
traps  with  screen  pon  covers  was  6.2  pounds.     In  uet  soli  tiho  average  weight  of 
7.7  pounds  for  spring  traps  with  screen  covers  was  slightly  lower  than  that  of 
canvas  covers  (8.3  pounds).     In  crusted  soil,  the  average  trip  weight  for  screen 
co'cti}  was  lO.Apoundo  and  7.B  pounds  for  canvas  covers.    I^lth  both  pan  cover:* 
moisture  and  rust  (orned  between  the  spring  and  the  pans.     The  beveled  trip  of 
the  dog  often  adhered  to  the  rear  of  the  pan  and  tV  .:rc  was  a  snapping  sound  as 
weights  were  added,     rho  results  of  additional  tests  Indicated  that  so  j,e  of 
thc&e  problems  with  the  devices  cm  be  eliminated  or  oinicnlzed  with  tnodllicatlons. 
Hie  efficacy  of  devices  with  and  without  these  Itsprovewonts  will  be  tested  In 
the  field. 
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Under  State  1«V|  California  ADC  Fertonncl  are  required  to  use  a  trap  pan  tension 
device  on  all  lefhold  traps.    Fleldnen  in  that  state  presently  use  a  A  3/S  Inch 
length  of  atcel  tape  cut  froa  s  steel  neasurlng  tape  replaccoent  blade.    The  3/4 
Inch  vide  blade  Is  oanufactured  by  the  Stanley  Works  Coapany,  New  Britain, 
Connecticut.    The  length  of  tape  extends  froa  post  to  post  with  the  coi\cave  aide 
down  and  aakes  contact  with  the  underside  of  the  trap  pan.    Thlo  dsvice  has  a  trip 
weight  of  about  four  and  a  half  pounds  when  used  vith  a  Nitaber  3N  Victor  Steel 
trap.    Since  this  steel  tape  Is  oparatlonal  In  California,  it  voul4  be  advantagous 
a«  requested,  to  evaluate  its  efficacy  in  that  state  coapared  to  the  shear-pin  and 
spring  devices. 
7.  HgTHODS 

A.    Phase  I  -  Testa  of  aodlfled  pan  tension  devices  tor  use  In  vet  soils 
The  shear-pin  and  a(.rlng  dcvicea  aatlafactorlly  excluded  non*target  anlcals 
In  all  soil  conditions,    "^liereforc  the  prlaary  objective  of  field  test&  vill 
be  to  dctcmlne  If  Inprovenents  will  Increase  coyote  capture  ratea  In  wc^. 
soils.    If  these  Inproveaents  Increase  efficacy,  the  devices  vlll  be  useful 
In  Qore  areas  vhere  depredations  control  Is  needed. 

Coating  the  contact  points  of  the  dog  and  pan  vlth  zinc  oxide,  a  rust  in- 
hlblter,  vlll  reduce  adhesion  due  to  rust  on  the  shear^pln  dcvicea.  The 
efficacy  of  shear-^ln  devices  in  vet  soils  can  alao  be  iaprovcd  by  use  of 
saall  dismetcr  shcar^-Tr  res.    The  use  of  laorc  flexible  pan  cover  materials 
such  as  plastic  also  IncrcaseH  vet  soil  efficacy  for  both  typea  of  dsvicea. 
To  reduce  ruau,  adhesion  at  contact  pointa,  and  noises  in  aprlng  traps,  each 
spring  device  will  be  electroplated  vith  zinc.    Additional  trip  veight  tests 
have  indicsted  that  these  modifications  have  ^aprovcd  the  pcrfor»i<ncc  of  the 
devices  in  vet  soils.    These  nodif ications  and  othcTti  vill  be  further  tested 
by  observing  the  perforaance  of  traps  under  kctual  trapping  conditions. 
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Tn  the  Initial  1980  field  test  coyote  exclusion  rites  for  pan  tension 
devices  were  greatest  in  Northern  California  «nd  Southeast  Texas  where  wet 
•oil  conditions  prevailed.    Additional  tests  will  be  conducted  in  these' saree 
tvo  regions.    At  a  recent  tseeting  with  ADC  Regional  and  Washington  Office 
personnel  it  was  agreed  that  selected  ADC  field  personnel  in  the  above 
states  will  be  assigned  solely  to  this  project.    This  is  necessary  because 
wot  weather  conditions  are  likely  to  obliterate  sign  and  make  traps  Ingper- 
•l)le»  therefore  traps  should  be  checked  daily  whenever  possible,.  Enough 
traps  should  be  set  as  to  require  a  full  day  to  check  them.    A  neco  froa  Che 
Washington  ADC  Prograa  office  to  California,  Texas  and  New  Mexico  State  ADC 
offices  will  outline  the  responsibilities  of  ADC  personnel  in  the  study. 
TtfQ  eraployces  each  in  California  and  Texas  will  be  selected  by  the  State 
Supervisor  to  conduct  the  tests.    Under  normal  conditions.  It  should  take 
c«c|i  t3an  about  ^5  days  ti  acquire  the  10  coyote  visits  p«r  device  required  for 
statistical  cocaparlsons  of  the  trcatraents. 

The  trap  pan  tension  devices  will  be  prepared  beforehand  by  DWKC  and  New 
Mexico  ADC  personnel.    Conversion  Jtlts  will  be  provided  to  ADC  fleldmen  to 
attach  pan  tension  devlcea^Jto  3-N  Victor  steel  traps  which  are  coaaonly  used 
by  ADC.    To  Implicent  the  pan  springs  during  1980  field  tests,  the  trigger 
portion  of  the  trap  pan  had  to  be  notched  by  hand  using  a  file  ao  it  would 
receive  and  hold  the  free  end  of  the  dog.    Recently  Alan  Arnistead  and  a 
oachinlst  developed  a  nothod  for  notching  the  pan  by  aachlne.    Thus  replace- 
ment parts  for  the  pan  springs  will  Include  pt'e-notched  pans.    It  vlll  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  New  Mexico  ADC  Progran  to  provide  at  lease  100 
oodlfled  pans  and  the  sane  nunbcr  of  rlnc  plated  springs.  Shear-pin 
devices  will  be  obtalmM  by  the  Denver  Center,  but  costs  will  be  charged 
to  the  ADC  Washington  office.     Principal  investigators  will  provide 
technical  assistance  with  trap  nodlf Icatlons,  trip  weight  adjustnenls,  data 
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collecCioQ  Mid  field  CcaC  procedures.    Qu««ciontt*ir«  will  be  provider)  to 
jkU  cooperaCins  personnel  Co  obCain  input  and  suuestlons.    The  number  of 
coyoCe  c«p Cures  sod  VisiCs  vill  be  checked  periodicsUy  aa  chc  study  pro- 
fresses  co  assure  ChaC  ade^uaCe  data  are  beins  acquired. 

TraatneaC  coupartsoa*  In  Southeast  Texas  will  include:    unaodified  Craps; 
iJBproved  shsar^pin  devices;  and  improved  springs.    The  need  to  cesc  the 
sccol  Cape  cension  device  In  California  was  ouClined  previously.' 'Xnfor- 
saCion  is  netdfid  on  che  efficacy  of  Chls  device  in  veC  conditions.  Ve^iC 
?hase  I  in  California  therefore  will  include  four  CreatnenCs:  isproved 
shear-pin  device;  Inproved  pan  spring  device;  sCeel  neasurinf  Cape;  and  un- 
modified traps.    At  lease  30  coyoCe  visiCs  (abocC  Can  per  CreaCaenC)  should 
be  accunulated  per  ADC  co  operator  in  Texas  and  AO  visits  per  comparator  in 
California. 

B.    Phase  II  ~  Device  tests  jn  areas  with  dry  or  sandy  soils. 

Baseline  data  is  available  fron  1980  tests  on  the  ability  of  ohear-pins  and 
spring  devices  to  exclude  non-tarjet  anlnals' and  capture  coyoCea  in  dry 
clioates.    Therefore  a  test  will  be  conducted  where  dry  soil  co^itions  pre- 
vail by  one  fieldnan  assigned  by  the  California  ADC  Progroa.    Steal  Cape 
devices  will  be  coapared  with  the  ability  of  unaodified  traps  Co  exclude 
dasignated  non- target  anlnals  considered  to  be  inportant  (striped  skunks,  gray 
foxes  &  Jack  rabbits)  and  their  ability  to  capture  coyotes.    The  test  aachods 
and  docuaentaClon  will  be  as  near  as  possible  Co  Che  1980  Cests  so  ChaC  che 
resulclng  daCa  can  be  coopered  wich  chat  of  lasC  year  on  che  shear-pin  and 
spring  device  (see  January  1980  pan  Cension  field  evaluaClon  aCudy  plan). 
Coses  qf  oalnCalnlng  che  cooperaClng  fieldMn'will  be  borne  by  chs  California 
ADC  Progran  but  supervision  on  daCa  collecclon  will  be  provided  by  Kcsearch 
personnel  colncldenCal  Co  thaC  for  other  cooperating  California  ADC  personnel. 
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The  individual  assisned  to  the  atudjt  can  probably  obtain  Che  necessary 
data  while  perforning  normal  trapping  duties.    Ideally*  the  trap  line 
ahould  be  located  where  it  will  be  posaible  lo  get  approNlnately  an  equal 
number  of  coyotes  and  non->target  apecies  to  via  It  trap  sets.    The  number 
o£  captures  and  visita  by  coyotes  and  noa-target  apecies  will  be  periodically 
nonltored  as  the  atudy  progress  to  assure  that  adequate  data  are  being  acquired 
for  both  groups.    To  obt*»ia  the  desired  "balance"  in  data,  sooe  traps  nay  be 
aet  for  a  certain  species  after  trap  lines  have  been  in  operation  for  soce  tiae, 

C,  Phase  HI  -  Perfonaance  of  codified  and  standard  traps  under  freezing 
and  thawing  conditions. 

Device-equipped  traps  nay  be  sore  prone  to  malfunction  under  freezing  con- 
ditions than  untoodified  traps.    Conditions  where  soil  repeatedly  freezes 
and  thaws  nay  hamper  efficacy.    Simulated  trapping  conditions  to  assess  such 
effecta  will  be  used  to  compare  modified  and  regular  traps.    A  test  will  be 
implemented  by  setting  equal  numbers  of  20  modified  t^^aps  with  improvements 
as  indicated  In  Phase  I  and  regular  traps  in  a  convenient  location.  Trip 
weights  will  be  obtained  under  a  variety  of  conditions  which  include:  in  a 
vise.  In  dry  unfrozen  soil;  after  the  soil  ia  sprinkled  and  has  frozen;  and 

after  the  soil  t»as  frozen  and  thawed.    Traps  will  be  covered  with  between 
> 

oqe-eighth  to  one-fourth  .Inch  of  sifted  earth.    This  information  will  also 
be  used  to  determine  the  potential  efficacy  of  the  devices  in  cold  clitaatea 
aa  compared  to  regular  traps.    This  test  will  be  conducted  entirely  by  re- 
search personnel  from  the  DWRC  Predator  Hanagetaent  Section. 

D,  Field  ptocedurea  -  Trap  sets  and  lines  slciUar  to  those  normally  used 
for  depredations  control  activities  will  be  employed  to  test  the  devices  in 
Phases  I  and  II.    Individual  trap  locations  will  be  selected  by  cooperating 
ADC  personnel. 
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E«cn<<rap^  line  vlll  be  pUced  out  to  m  to  htve  equ«l  nuBb«rt  of  ttandard 
3-N  traps,  traps  with  tprlot  tention  devices,  snd  trsps  with  ahear-pln  devices 
(snd  stssl  tsp«  dsvlcss  :in  Call£oml4»/.    Which  type  trsp  to  be  sst  vil)  be 
predett rained  hy  rand on  selsctton  end  bs  indicated  on  blank  data  sheets . 
All  trap  eats  will  bo  flag$ed  trith  nuabsred  and  color^coded  ple«tlc  surveying 
tape  (supplied  by  DUItC). 

>- 

The  ability  to  identify  tUe  footprints  of  coyotes  or  other  predators  (fhaae  II) 
that  atap  on  the  pan  and  fail  to  sprint  the  trap  Is  ths  key  to  ths  success  of 
each  teat.    Soil  should  bs  carefully  sifted  to  covsr  the  tr&ps  so  that  trecks 
can  be  easily  idtntified. 

Vhsel  ruts,  trslls  or  other  spprosch  psths  adjacent  to  the  trap  should  be 
le(L  free  of  lesf  litter  or  o^her  debris  scf*  thst. additional  tracks  and  signs 
will  be  evident  thst  ul(ht  sid  In  identifying  anlsals  visitinf  the  trsp.  Hind, 
rain  and  rodent  activity  tend  to  obliterate  predstor  tracks  and  other  Identi- 
fying sisns  and  thsrefore  trsps  should  be  checked  as  frequently  as  possible 
ici  fhass  I  snd  'daily  vhenevsr  pdssibi?  in  Phsse  IT        e  use  of  trsp  stakes 
or  drst  hooks  and  ths  length  of  the  trsp  chaina  Is  optional. 
Z,  Docuaentstion 

Sitapls  slgs  -  The  nuabsrs  of  coyote  visits^^  vlll  vary  between  srsas.  The 
Sosl  for  ?hase  I  in  Texas  is  to  obtsln  st  least  30  coyote  visits  per  ADC 
cooperstor.    In  Cslifomla,  40  coyotr  visits  per  coopers  tor  vlll  bo  needed 
(bscsuss  tspe  devices  vlll  be  included).    It  is  desirsble  thst  the  nisiber  of 
visits  snd/or  csptures  bs  spproxlatately  the  same  st  esch  type  of  trsp.  Since 
equal  nunbsrs  of  esch  will  be  tised  on  sll  trsp  Hoes,  this  should  not  bs  s 
najor  p  rob  lea. 

c/  For  this  test,  s  *'visit**  is  defined  ss  sn  instsnce  when  sn  sniksl  cokss  to  • 
trap  set  and  steps  upon  . the  pan  and  vlthin  the  margin  but  does  not  trip  ths 
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'In  PhAse  II  the  goal  is  to  obtain  4t  least  30  coyote  captures  and  a 
combined  total  of  30  vlslta  each  for  striped  skunks  and  gray  foxes.  This 
should  yield  an  approxioatc  tutal  of  15  coyote  captures  and  IS  non-target 
visits  and/or  captures  each  for  the  steel  tape  traps  and  the  untaodlfled  traps. 

Data  Collection  and  Analysis  -  The  shear-pin  and  spring  devices  will  be  evaluated 
in  Phase  I  by  the  coyote  trap  auccejs  rate  (percent  of  coyotes  captured  that 
atep  on  the  pan).    Coyote  trap  auccess  r»ites  will  be  dcterniu^u  by  dividing 
the  ausibar  of  coyotes  that  are  captured  Into  the  nuaber  of  coyotea  that  Atep 
oo.<  the  pan.    In  addition  to  theae  data»  all  cooperating  field  personnel  will 
be  requested  to  record  iastaaces  where  cechanlcal  failures  or  other  problcas 
resulted  In  aalfunctions  and  circumstances  affecting  the  operation  of  tension 
devices. 

The  capture  data  froa  all  trap  linej.  will  be  pooled  for  statistical  analyols. 
With  two  trappera  in  each  of  two  states  collecting  data,  the  total  should 
Include  a  nlnlnun  cf  lAO  coyote  captures. 

Data  ob?^rt<j;jd  on  the  tape  device  in  Phase  II  will  be  coaparcd  with  1980  data 

obtained  for  thesT^^r-pin  and  spring  devices.    Two  prioacy  criteria  will  be 

used  for  coapatisons,  the  coyote  trap  success  rate  and  the  percent  of  dctJgnateu 
t 

non-tartet  species  that  step  on  the  pan  and  are  excluded.    The  non- target 
exclusion  rate  will  be  calculated  by  dividing  the  number  of  atrlpcd  skunks  and 
gray  foxes  that  atep  on  the  pan  aS)d^  are  excluded  into  the  nuaber  that  are 
captured.    In  addition  to  theae  data,  the  fieldnan  will  be  requested  to  keep 
field  notes,  thklng  special  care  to  record  instances  where  mechanical  tailui*i3 
or  other  probl,fcna  result  in  naif urvct ions  or  circuastanccs  affecting  t\^^  opexa- 
tion  of  rcnjlon  deviccfi.     In  addition  to  captures  and  vlaits,  data  wa  I.  also 
be  collected  on  sotl  types  and  condition^  weather,  location  cf  the  trat*  on  the 
f  oot »  and  thr>  frequency  of  "pull  outt.*'. 
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Tha  walthta  of  all  captured  anlnalt  will  be  recorded.    This  will  be  used 
to  obcaln  a  t«neral  trap  exclusloa  thret^ld  based  \\\^n  body  walsht. 

The  trap  pan  tooaloa  device  data  vlXl  ba  sent  to  Dr.  Charles  Gates.  Institute 

of  Statistics,  T«xas  A4M  Unlvaralty  for  atatlttlcal  tnalyala.  Statistical 

anaiyala  vlll  Involva  ont-vay  unlvtrlata  and  aultlvarlata  analyaes  of  vtrlance 

and  will  cooslst  of: 

Totallnt  til  coyote  data  by  attta  and  coaparlng 
capture  rttas  (I.e. ,  Tlalt  ratae  r  ctptura  rttta) 
for  each  type  trap. 

Statlatlcal  analytla  in  the  trip  vtlftht  takt  will  Involva  an  analysis  oC 

variance  teat  coaparlns  each  treatsant. 

8.  Schadula 

Operational  evaluation  under 

optlaun  aoll  conditional  March  iS  -  Juna  15,  1981  ^ 

Oparstlonal  evaluation  under 

wt  toll  conditions:  March  15  -  June  1,  1981 

Final  report  on 

operational  evaluation:  Dccesbei:  1,  1981 

Technical  unuacrlpt 

coopletlon  date:  June  30,  1982 

Publlcatl^  date:  June  1983 

9.  STAFTIMC 

DURC:    P.  TurkowaWl,  S.  Llnhtrt 

ADC:     A.  .Ar^latead  and  designated  ADC  field  peraonnel 

10.    COST  ESTIMATE 

Costa  to  Denver  Center 

Sala'*lss»  parmanant  (CWRC)  $6,000  Tottl 

Trsval  (UMaarch)  2,000 

$8»000  Total 

Coata  to  ADC  TrxtgTMm 

Shear  pin  klta  $  450 

Uaf  spring  klta  50 

Travel  (Ar«latead)  500 

1,000  Total 
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EQUIP>ffiNT    AND  ^UmiES 

provided  by^DWRC: 

Blank  data  foras 

2.  Scales  for  weighing  <  .^^Curtd  anJnals 

3.  CoXortrd  surveying  cap^*  tor  mArklnj:  traps 
A.     Kelc  tip  marking  i>en*» 


Provided  by  AIjC; 

1.  Pan  tension  devlceci  including  *?h<*iir  pins 

2.  Pan  covers 

3.  SO- 60  3-N  Victor  Traps  pt'r  nan 

(Supplied  from  wnrchou  e  Inventory  in 
each  state  where  ccsti.  conducted) 


^  ^bnitte.d  t^y: 


Frank  Turkovskt  (Dafe) 
Sanuel  B.  Linhart  (Date) 


Ajpprov^'d  gy : 


Section  Chief.  Predator  Management  Re^tearch  (Date) 
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U.  S.  Kish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center 

Progress  report  summary:   field  evaluation  of  pan  tension 
devices  for  reducing  the  capture  of  uon-tarckt  spfcfes 
is  steel  traps.  set  ^or  coyotes  ^ 


1  2 
Frank  J.  Turkowski  ,  Alan  R.  Arnlsti-nd  and 

0'  Samuel  B.  Linhart^ 

^Sectloti  of  Prtdator  ManaRt»ment  Rvsr.irth.  DWRC 
> 

"USFyS  l)anav':i«  Coatro!  '»roKra.n  (ADC)  Ntw  Mexico 


Nt>t  tor  PiibMratlon,  widr^s^aU-  distril^ulon  »)r  to 
be  cited  without  Che  pormlsVUn  ot  the  Denver  'v?lld4i!r  Research  Center. 
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TRAP  P/\N  TENSION  DEVICKS  RFDUCf  r\PTliKtS  OK  NON-TAHCM 
SPFCIES  IN  SrFFX  FKiVPS  SEl  U)R  (OYOri-S 


Denver  WiUUlte  Kesoarch  C*'nUT  Pr*'U.Uoi   H»  s»  .»r<  h  p«  r  m-u  I  ,i 
Damofte  control  (AUt)  Program  emo ih-s  arv  i        5"at  m^v  r<>  <vih.au  t  rai' 
pan  ten«->lon  devlros.     One  device  (Paws-I-UiP  )  uorks    mi  {Uk-  sUir-i>in 
principle  hv  ciittliK   i  wire  plnveli  tMrou>-h  ali^tuHi  hi»l.^    ir>  U'»   ^1^'^  -i^'^* 
trap  pan.     The  oriK»«>-^l  ^^-^P  P»»"  ''"^  '""^    r*  pi i ^ '  ^ ^  nuid  1 1  u  1 

parts,  'l^flien  the  Jmm  travel  ilownward.  t'u    r  in   nul  .ii.Ii   a^'imst  «  at  h 

and  <is  the  holes  heeore  nls.llUnevl,    the  h.>le  »  d^ie^  ^))»  ar  the  wire.  Uu 
torce  required  t.>  spring  the  trap    an  be  viried  bv  u^hiy;  wir^'>  ut  dUKr*nt 
diameters.     The  other  device  d^'velnpil  hv  N»  w       x  i  t  o  \iM    |m  r   vMim  I  .    is  i 
curved  ivat   spring  that  attathes  tv>^th*'  tiai*  h  i^i    ami  an^!i  .    if  waid  to 
the  timierside  or   the  pan.     IJoth  dev/i  i  s  v  hail}.',*    the  ;  r  jp  u>  w.ht  *«!  N*-.    i  N 
Vutor  steel  trap'>  (u-.id  b%  AIH^jn  movt   -.tat   -)   '  ro     !     juuiul,  ahout 
pounds. 

In  1980  i-N  traps  with  the  dev  U  i  s  w»-r»   i  emn.ired  »n  M*  Id  test*, 
with  unnodlMed  trap?.  In  four  states^     leii  !  it  Idtnen  .oUevtid  data  "n 
^  covote  lapture  rates  and  the  perient   on  iion- target   aiUnaU  th<»t  stepped 
on  trap  p.ins  hat  wire  e\cludeiL      \s   indit  it*vl  hv   trufc.  atul  captures., 
nore  than   U)0  <.c>votes  and  8U0  aesi>;nat*d  iu»n-ta!K»'l  auinals  sti'pped  oii 
the  pans  ot   the  traps.     The  traps  etjulpped  wttli  the  d«  vin  s  wen  more 
effective  than  unmodified  traps  tor  extUidin>'  th»    important   n(»n-t^ir»',i  t 
specie*   which  inoitidwd  kit  toxe*,  Kr*av  ♦  ox  s ,   ..tri  e.l  skuuks  (>po-sunrx«. 
and  Jack  rabbits.     The  tonblneU  exclusl^^it^s  (pi'r««iit  ot  anlmaU  that 


References  to  trade  uanes  dees  tut  implv  i  iidoi  situ  iit  t'v  thi  V.S  Hsh  and 
Wildlife  Service 
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jitep  on  par.  dud  art'  excluded)  for  all  tliest  dis  ign»4tcil  noo-t.irp.et  animals 
for  all  areas  *^  the  1980  test      ce  9oT  tor  tho  shear-pin  device-equipped 
Craps,  9\X  for  le^t  spring  devices,  and  52%  U»r  unmodified  traps.  Each 
device  apparently  decreased  the  nunsber  ot  designated  non^ target  species 
trapped  bv  about  bOZ.     In  addition  to  Uobignatid  non-target  species,  the 
4e«>ices  exs.luded  manv  other  non-targec  animal;^  including  birds  ana  mammals 
at  greater  rates  than  unmodified  traps. 

*Under  drv  weather  conditions,  or  in  s.ind,   the  devices  did  not  hamper 
covote  captures  appreciably,  but  in  localities  having  heavy  rainfall  and 
silt  or  clav  soils,  the  covote  capture  rates  (percent  of  covotes  that 
step  on  i»ans  and  are  captured)  of  device  eqnii»ped  traps  were  lower  than 
for  unm;7difled  trap>.     In  thei#e  areas  the  devices  often  rusted  and  the 
contact  points  adhered  to  each  other.     Heavy  pan  cover  materials  also 
increased  trip  weights  in  wet  soils.     It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
Interest  of  neeting   .ihedules,  some  ADC  personnel  trapped  under  unusually 
wvt  weather  <onditiou^      One  other  problem         that   the  jwins  ot   the  sliear- 
pln  Jevl<es  sonetin'os  bent.     I     was  evident  th<it   impruvem*'nt  s  on  the 
devices  were  needed  lor  wel  eoi.ditlons, 

Mi»dl  f  i  cat  ions  to  improve  perfomiam  e  in  wet  soil**  included  'iuc 
plating  botb  devi^t^.     The  imi  roved  shear-pui  UiVlces  are  uiso  constructed 
ot  heavier  gau>^t   -.ft    !  and  an  extra  hole  in  the  pan  for  att.tiUnent  of  the 
wire  itpproves  shearing.     The  cipring  device  now  ha,^  a  pre-stan>ped  notch  in 
the  trlRRor  portion        the  back  of  thi  pan  which  increases  tiip  weight 
consistency  and  makes  it  easier  to  implement  on  a  large  stale.  Using 
more  t  legible  plait  li   pan  cover  raaterial  aLsu  was  intended  to  improve  the 
trip  veights  in  heaw  soils. 

Tests  are  being  conducted  wUh  the  Improved  devices  in  1981  in 
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Northern  California  and  Knst  Toxos  when-  prol»lims  otcur.rd  Ki^t  v.-ar 
bocnuso  clav-liko  <ioi\s  and  moist  conditions  prevail.    To  datoM  fuidmon 
ptovidi-d  dat-x  on  146  covotos  and  103  dosu;na(id  aon-t.ir>',ot   uiintals  that 
stepped  on  th.>  trap  pans.    The  exclusion  ratos  for  non-target  nnlntnls  are  . 
higher  than  those  of  the  1980  modtls  of  the  dcvic,<s,     Ihos  lar  the  coyote 
capture  rate  is  8  J  for  the  shear-pin.  <)1  for  the  spring,  and  98  for  the 
unmodified  traps.     These  rates  are  an  improvement  over  the  original  models 
tested   in  the  wet  area^  la^t  vear.     Ihe  .er^ilM.U'M  evUusien  rate.,  «^or  all 
designated  non-target  animals  are  ^2  for  the  sh.ar-pui  device.  97  lor  the 
spring  and  29  for  unmodified  trapj>.    Thu^  Che  inproved  devices  deduced 
about  63  percent  of  the  non-target  species  captures  in  1981  and  would 
probablv  function  better  in  sandv  and  dr\  soi 

Another  factor  was  Included  in  the  trap  pan  tension  devices  tests  In 
1981,     Under  ^tate  law.  Ca  1  i  f  orn  ia  ADC  IVr-vmnel  are  required  to  use  a 
trap  pan  tension  device  on  all  lechohi  traps.     Fieldmn  in  that  state 
presentlv  us>t  a       5^8  iiuh  length  ol    Ueol  t.un  o.t  I  rom  a  .'.el  measurin^i 
tape  replacement  blade.    The  3/^«  imh  uidc  bl.uU   is  n>a»iuuu  t iired  bv  the 
StanKv  Works  Companv.  New  Britain.  Coniiet  t  i  <  ut .     The  length  of  tape 
extends  fron  post  to  post  with  the  concave  side  down  and  makes  contact 
with  the  underside  of   the  trap  pan.    This  device  has  a  trip  weight  of 
about        pounds  when  used  with  a  Number  3-N  Victor  Steel  trap.  Sinct 
this  steel   tape  is  operational  m  (alitornia,  it  was  advantageous  as 
requested.  Co  evaluate  it^  eiftea^v  compared  to  the  diear-pin  and  soring 
devices.    Therefore,   it  was  included  alon>'.  with  the  other  devices  to  be 
tested  bv  the  ADC  personnel  in  (.al  1 1  orni...     Uu  J,ita  show.  d  a  coyote 
capture  rate  o'  8^»  and  an  overall  non-target  species  cxilusion  rate  of 
95  percent.     Thus  it  compared  favorably  with  the  other  tension  dev u es 
under  moist  conditions  and  should  f unc t Ion  be t ter  in  dry  soil. 

The  results  of  these  tests  should  . larifv  the  relative  merits  and 
dis.-dvantage  o»  en(  h  device  and  recommendations  vill  provide  a  basis  tor 
decisions  rea^rdinj.  <oerational  use  of  pan  tension  devices  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  WildlUe  Service's  AninaK  Damage  Control  Program. 
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Tablt  1.    SiMury  of  Trtp  Pan  Tension  Dcviet  1960  tnd  1981  field  Teete  In  Areas 
vith  CleyLike  Soile  end  Hoist  Soil  Conditione  (N.  Celifornie  end 
S.E.  Texsf). 


epeciee 

exclusion 

rette 

Dsvice 

Totel 
non-t«r{et 
enlmtls  on  pen 

Nuaber  of 
non- target e 
excluded 

^  non- target 
exclusion  rete 

Percent  efficecy 

coepered  to 
unsodified  trepe 

1980 

1981 

1980 

1961 

1980 

1961 

1980 

1981 

Sheer-pin 

179 

37 

124 

34 

69 

92 

160 

317 

Spring 

188 

30 

129 

29 

69 

97 

160 

334 

Steel  Tape^ 

22 

21 

327 

Unmodified 

U8 

63 

4 

43 

29 

100 

100 

Coyote  Cepture  Hetee 

Device 

Total  coyotee 
etepped  on  pen 

NuMber  coyotee 
ceufht 

Percent  coyotee 
taken 

Percent  efficacy 
ve.  unmodified 

1960 

1981 

1960 

1981 

1980 

1961 

1980 

1961 

Sheer-pin 

63 

42 

SO 

3S 

79 

83 

89 

85 

Sprini 

6S 

32 

37 

29 

S7 

91 

64 

93 

StDttl  tepe 

19 

16 

84 

'  86 

Unaodlf ied 

53 

S3 

47 

52 

89 

98 

100 

100 

Oeteralntd  by  dividing  device  non-terget  exclueion  rete  by  unaodified  trep  exclueion  rete 
'Determined  by  dividing  device  coyote  capture  rete  by  unmodified  trap  cepture  rete 


Steel  tepe  device  teeted  only  in  Celifornie  in  1981 
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Table  2.    Sunairy  of  Coyote  Data  Fro«  1981  Teat  on  Inprovcd  Veralon3       Trap  Fan 
Tenalon  Dcvicea  in  Areaa  with  Clay-Like  Soila  and  Koiac  Soil  CondiCiona 
(N.  California  and  S.E.  Texaa) . 


No.  Coyotes 

No. 

Fcrcent 

.  No. 

Type  of 

Stepped  on 

Coyotea 

Coyotea 

Coyotea 

Percent 

Device 

Fan 

Caught 

Caught 

Excluded 

Ef  f icAcy 

Laii lornia  yaW) 

Shear-pin 

\U 

10 

71 

4 

71 

«>pr  in( 

10 

g 

80 

2 

nn 

Steel  tape' 

9 

7 

78 

2 

Uncodified 

15 

IS 

100 

0 

100 

M  C^mm^A   .  /Vltf\ 

California  (NW) 

Shea  r— p  in 

\l^ 

MIL 
OD 

« 

»l 

Sprint 

9 

6 

89 

1 

94 

Steel  tape 

10 

9 

90 

1 

95 

Uncodified 

21 

20 

95 

100 

Sheor^pin 

10 

10 

100 

0 

100 

Sprfnji 

12 

12 

100 

0 

100 

Unaodifled 

10 

10 

100 

0 

100 

Taxas  vSE) 

Shear-«ln 

4 

3 

75 

t 

75 

Sprinn 

1 

1 

100 

0 

too 

Unatodified 

7 

7 

100 

0 

100 

Total a 

Shenr-pin 

42 

35 

83 

7 

85 

Spring  • 

32 

29 

91 

3 

93 

Steel  tape 

19 

16 

84 

3 

86 

Uraiodlfied 

53 

52 

98 

1 

100 

Steel  tape  device  tested  only  in  California. 


effect ivenesa  coopared  with  unitodified  trap  capture*. 
^Teat  incooplete. 
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FIELD  EVALUATION  OF  PAN  TENSIOH  DEVICES  FOR  IHCKEASING 
THE  SELECTIVITY  OF  STEEL  TRAPS  SET  FOR  COYOTES 

1  2 
Principal  Inveacigatora:    Frank  J.  Turkovski  ,  Alan  R.  AmisCead  ,  and 

Sduel  6.  LinharC^ 
EXEOrriVE  SUMMARY 

-  Three  types  of  steel  trap  pan  cension  devices  were  evaluated  by  DURC 
and  ADC  personnel  to  aasesa  their  aelectivlty  and  efficacy  for  ex- 
cluding non-target  apeciea  and  capturing  coyoces. 

-  Pan  tcnaion  devices  exclude  smaller  non-cargec  species  by  increasing 
the  trip  veighca  of  trapa. 

-  Field  cests  by  ADC  fieldaen  were  conducted  in  1980  in  California,  New 
Krxico,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Utah  and  under  molat  aoil  conditions  in  N. 
California  and  S.E.  Texas  in  1981. 

"    Mo.  3-N  Victor  leghold  traps  were  equipped  vrich  one  of  the  following: 

1.  A  shear-pin  device  (manufactured  by  K-T  Enterprises,  Hooer  City,  Pa.), 
which  functions  by  shearing  a  copper  wire  placed  through  aligned  holea 

in  a  specially  designed  Ao%  and  pan  (Fig.  1).    The  trip  weight  can  be 
VMricd  by  changing  che  dianeter  of  the  wire.    Downward  preaaurc  on  the 
pan  ahears  che  copper  wire. 

2.  A  leaf  apring  device  developed  by  A.  Armiattad  (N.H.  ADC  Prograxa) 
which  conaiacs  of  a  curvtd  leaf  apring  that  accaches  to  the  trap  base 
and  angles  upward  to  the  underaide  of  the  pan  (Fig.  2).    A  aodified  pan 
and  dog  are  required.  < 

3.  A  cut  lengch  of  ateel  neaauring  tape  currently  uaed  by  che  California 
ADC  prograa  (tested  only  in  1981).    The  piece  of  oeasuring  tape  ia  in- 
aerted  lengthwiae  between  the  trap  potta  ao  that  the  uppermoat  or  convex 
portion  of  the  cape  rescs  agalnac  the  underaide  of  the  pan  (Fig.  5). 
Scandard  trap  pans  and  dogs  can  be  retained  when  thia  device  is  used. 

-  Over  12,000  trap  exposure  nights  were  obtained  during  the  2  year  atudy. 
The  tocal  nuaber  deaignafed  non-carget  apeciea  (gray  and  kit  foxea, 
striped  akunks,  oposauma  and  jackrabbita)  viaita  recorded  for  all  the 
devices  together  in  1980  was  875  and  the  total  for  1981  was  127.  Coyote 
visits  totaled  381  and  162  in  1980  and  1981  rr spectively. 

-  The  coyote  capcure  ratca  and  non-target  apeciea  exclusion  rates  (  2 
anlnals  stepped  on  pan  but  did  not  trip  crap)  of  trapa  equipped  with 
each  cype  of  device  were  cooparcd  \rith  thoae  of  unaodified  3''K  traps. 

^Denver  Wildlife  Resear:h  Center,  building  16,  DFC,  Denver,  CO  80225 
^jSFVS,  1030A  Candelaria  N.V.,  Albuquerque,  HM  87112 
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-  In  1980  cne  coabined  exclution  rtcet  for  aXI  de«ign«ced  non-c«rgec 
aniaals  vere  911  for  Che  shetr-pin  equipped  crtpt,  901  for  the  leaf 
spring  devices  and  30%  for  Che  unmodified  craps.    Thus  boch  of  chese 
devices  decreased  the  nvnber  of  designaced  non-cargec  apecles  trapped 
by  abouc  60Z  (Table  2) .    Coyoce  capCure  races  for  device-equipped 
and  unaodified  craps  vere  siailar  in  areaa  of  dry  soil,  buc  in  vec 
toils  device-equipped  craps  excluded  i&orc  coyoces  (Table  3). 

-  Laboratory  ccacs  indicaced  chac  vec  clay-like  foils  drastically  in- 
creased crip  veighcs  of  device-equipped  crapa. 

-  Prior  Co  Che  X981  field  cescs,  shear-pin  and  leaf  apring  devices 
were  zinc  placed  Co  reduce  ruse  Chac  caused  concact  points  Co  adhere. 
Shear-pin  pans  vere  conscrucced  of  heavier  gaufe  mecal  and  a  second 
hole  vas  placed  in  chc  pan  for  improved  shearing  of  Che  vire  (Fig.  3). 
The  dog  nocch  in  Che  shank  of  Che  replaccaenc  pan  of  Che  leaf  spring 
device  vas  machine-fabricaced  for  unifonaity,  thereby  decreasing 
variabilicy  (Fig.  4).    The  use  of  aore  flexible  pan  covers  also  re- 
duced vet  soils  problems.    The  sceel  cape  device  vas  also*  evaluaced 

in  1981. 

-  In  1981  the  improved  devicea  perfortaed  vith  greater  efficacy.  Tests 
of  inproved  devices  in  vet  soils  resulted  in  coyote  capture  rates  of 
871  for  the  shear-pin  equipped  traps,  92Z  for  the  leaf  spring,  86X 
for  the  measuring  tape,  and  9SZ  for  unaodified  traps  (Table  5).  The 
improved  device-equipped  traps  vould  undoubtedly  function  even  better 
in  dry- soil^. 

-  In  1981  the  improved  devices  also  perfortaed  better  in  excluding  non- 
target  animals.    The  ccobined  exclusion  rates  for  all  desi|nated  non- 
target  anioula  vas  92Z  for  the  shear-pin  device,  lOOX  for  Che  leaf 
spring,  9SZ  for  the  measuring  tape,  and  6X  for  the  unmodified  traps 
(Table  7). 

-  While  each  of  the  three  devices  has  cartaln  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, capture  and  exclusion  rates  vere  simllarv.  Therefore, 
trapper  preference  may  be  th^  deciding  factor  as  to  vhich  is  used. 
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Coyotes  are  known  as  valuable  furbearers  and  Important  livestock 
predators  in  many  states.    Trapping  is  the  major  method  used  for  fur 
harvest  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  principal  method  of  selectively 
removing  coyotes  in  areas  suffering  livestock  depredation.    Because  traps 
are  an  important  tool  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Anicial 
Damage  Control  (ADC)  program,  efforts  were  begun  to  examine  ways  to  nake 
trapping  more  efficient  and  selective  for  depredating  coyotes  (Linhart  et 
al.  1980).    While  private  fur  trappers  often  seek  to  capture  other 
furbearers  along  with  coyotes,  damage  control  efforts  are  frequently 
hampered  when  traps  set  for  coyotes  arc  sprung  by  smaller  animals.  The 
Issues  of  trap  selectivity  and  efficacy  have  also  been  raised  in  the 
context  of  efforts  to  further  regulate  the  uses  of  steel  traps  (Olxon  1929 
and  1930.  Gipson  1975,  Howard  1979,  Michol s  1976,  Sc:unidt  1981,  Singer 
1975,  and  Todd  1980). 

One  method  of  Increasing  the  selectivity  of  traps  set  for  coyotes  fs 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  force  required  to  spring  them  so  that  fewer 
small  furbearers  ard  other  non-target  species  arc  accidentally  captured. 
Various  kinds  of  trap  pan  tension  devices  have  been  used  for  many  years. 
Their  functio^  is  to  exclude  non-target  animal  captures.    They  generally 
require  th.  *  a  target  animal  place  more  weight  on  its  foot  before  ^he 
pan  moves  far  enough  to  trigger  the  trap.    Suc^  devices,  few  of  which 
permanently  attach  to  the  trap,  are  placed  under  the  trap  pan  and  include 
pliable  sticks,  forked  twigs,  springs,  wires  and  sponges.    However,  the 
trip  weight  of  traps  is  diffkuU  to  control  when  most  of  these  devices 
are  used.    Target  animals  sometimes  step  on  the  pan  without  springing  the 
trap  and  small  non-target  animals  may  be  accldentaUy  taken.    In  the  past, 
few  metal  tension  devices  that  pennanently  attach  to  the  trap  have  been 
used  successfully  (Day  1934).    Their  disadvantages,  which  sometimes 
hampered  animal  captures,  included  loss  of  tensile  strength,  "pan  wobble." 
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tad  noise  vhto  dovnwtrd  prtssure  vas  applied  Co  Che  par^. 

Several  devices  ver*  develop«d  rectndy  LhaC  reduce  or  e)iffllnaCe  chc 
ditadvancaget  of  Che  earlier  wodelt.    Tney  are  persanendy  accached  to  che 
crap  vich  ainiimii  efforc  and  low  cote,  and  app«ar  co  More  uniformly  concrol 
che  trip  v«i](hc  force.    In  cooperation  vich  ADC  Prograa  esployeet,  Denver 
Vlldlife  Research  Cencec  bioXogitcs  were  requesced  co  evaluace  Chese  new 
pan'-cention  devices  for  use  on  3*'  **^ccor  tceel  crapa,  che  crap  used  cocnaonly 
by  che  Service  in  outc  vetcem  scaces  Co  capcure  coyocet.    The  teleccivicy 
and  efficacy  ol  device-equlpped  and  unaodlfied  Craps  vat  decerolned  under 
varied  condiciont  in  5  wettem  ttaCes  durinf  che  tpring,  tussaer,  and  fall 
of  I9S0  and  1981. 


Devices  tesced  in  1980 

The  thear-pin  cent ion  device  (Pavs*I«Trip,  Indiana,  Pa.)  vts  patenced 
by  MedveCz  and  Tanrick  (1980)  and  vorked  on  che  thear-pin  principle  (Fig.  1). 
Ic  was  installed  on  the  Crapt  by  replacing  both  chc  dog  and  che  crap  pan 
tnd  shank.    The  replacement  dog  had  a  1.5  wa  (1/16  in)  hole  in  che  cip.  An 
oval  sloe,  1.5  X  5  oa  (l/l6  x  3/16  inX  in  che  accached  end  of  che  pan  aMgned 
vich  che  hole  in  che  dog  vhen  che  crap  vas  sec.    A  chin  copper  vlre  or  *'pin" 
vas  placed  chrough  boch  holes  and  bene  around  che  dog.    Vhen  che  pan  aoved 
downward,  che  pan  and  dog  slid  upon  each  ocher,  the  edges  of  che  holes 
sheared  che  vire,  and  che  Jaw  was  released.    The  diaaecer  of  rhe  vire  used 
decermlned  che  shear  crip  veighc  of  che  crap.    In  1980  che  craps  vere  sec 
CO  crip  ac  between  1816  and  2270  gB  (4  co  5  lb)  vhen  held  in  a  vise  by  che 
base. 

The  pan-cension  leaf  spring  (Fig.  2)  vas  recencly  developed  by  cne 
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of  the  authors^  that  It  a  modification  of  earlier  models  developed  by  the 
Biological  Survey  (Day  193A)  and  the  Woodstrean  Corporation,    The  new 
device  was  broader,  oade  of  aprlng  steel  and  Its  tensile  strength  there- 
fore remained  consistent.    The  curved  teapered  cetal  spring,  l.A  x  7.S  cm 
(7/16  X  2  15/16  In) ,    clamped  to  the  base  of  the  trap  beneath  the  pan  and 
functioned  continuously  vlth  little  or  no  additional  nalntcnance.  The 
spring  angled  upward  when  the  trap  was  set  and  made  contact  with  the  under- 
side of  the  pan  and  therefore  resisted  the  dotmward  aovement  of  the  pan. 
The  shank,  attached  to  the  trap  pan,  was  notched  above  the  regular  dog 
notch  so  that  the  fall  of  the  pan  before  the  trap  tripped  was  about  3  ion 
(1/8  In)  Instead  of  12  mpi     (  1/2  in).    The  tip  of  the  dog  was  beveled  to 
accocsnodate  the  notch.    Like  the  other  devices  tested,  it  Increased  the 
trip  weight  of  the  3-N  trap  from  908  gracs  (2  lb)  to  about  2270  grans  (5  lb). 

Devices  tested  in  1981 

Fclloving  the  initial  1980  field  and  laboratory  tests,  the  data  col- 
lected Indicated  that  moist  clay  and  alkali  soils  affected  the  efficacy  of 
the  shear-pin  and  spring  devices.     Improvements  were  therefore  made  on  both 
devices  and  they  were  again  field  tested  in  the  problem  areas  (N.  California 
and  S.E.  Texas)  using  test  methods  identical  to  those  used  in  1980.  Modi- 
fications made  to  Improve  performance  of  the  devices  Included  zinc  plating 
the  leaf  spcing  and  replacement  pan  and  shank,  and  the  pan  and  dog  on  the 
shear-pin  device.    The  Improved  shear-pin  devices  were  also  constructed  of 
heavier  16  gauge  steel  because  of  problems  with  bending.    In  1980  there 
were  also  some  Instances  when  the  pins  failed  to  shear  when  the  pan  vent 
down.    An  extra  hole  in  the  pan  for  attachment  of  the  wire  Improved  shearing 
by  stabilizing  the  vire.   (Fig.  3).    Smaller  diameter  copper  wire  (.29  mm) 

*Alan  R.  Aralstead,  USrwS  Animal  Damage  Control  Program,  New  Mexico 
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•Ided  la  r#duclns  ch«  ahear-pln  trip  v«lfhct.  Tht  nocch  In  ch«  laprovad 
•print  dtvica  •hank  v«j  pr*-«cjBped,  which  lncr«««ed  crip  vtlghc  con«l«* 
cancy,  ude  Urge  acaltt  fabrication  4««i«r,  and  ellKlnaccd  che  ne«d  co 


MC«ri«l  wm«  Incanded  co  laprove  ch«  parforunce  of  mil  device*  in  cl%y 
Uk«  aOlU. 

A  •ce«l  CAptt  d«vic«  i«  u«ed  by  ADC  Peraoni^l  In  C«lifoml««  vh«r« 
tt%f  Itv  requires  che  use  of  pen  ceneion  dev^es  (Fig.  5).    Devices  vere 
made  by  cucclog  a  1.9  cm  (3.4  In)  vide  and  11  ca  (4  3/6  in)  long  piece  of 
eceel  cape  cue  f roa  e  eceel  aeaauring  cepe  rspleceBtnc  blede  (Scenley 
VoTke  Coopany,  New  Bricelnp  Conneccicuc) .    The  cepe  cxcende  lengchwlee 
fron  pose  Co  poec  on  che  crep  f raa«  end  che  convex  side  nekes  concecc  vlch 
Che  underside  of  che  crap  pen.    Since  che  eCeel  cepe  vas  ueed  opereclonelly 
In  CalifomiSi  vc  vers  rsquseced  co  aseeee  ice  eff Icecy  In  1981  so  chec 
resulcs  could  be  ccaparsd  co  choss  fro«  cKs  shear-pin  end  eprlng  devlcce. 

Baseline  dece  vere  cvaileble  fron  1960  ceece  on  che  ehcer~pln  and 
eprlng  devicee  co  exclude  non-cargec  animale  and  capcure  coyocee  in  dry 
diuces.    Therefore,  eo  Ic  could  be  compered  co  choee  devicee,  che  eceel 
cape«  la  addlcion  v.  being  ceeced  In  vt  areas  during  1991,  vas  eleo 
cesced  under  dry  eoll  ccndiclone.    In  chle  cesc  scssl  csps  crsps  vich 
plaacic  pan  covers  vers  coopered  co  unoodlf  led  crape  under  dry  condldons 
by  one  flsldnao  in  N.  California. 
field  csst  proceduree 


Califorole,  Mev  Maxico,  Texas,  Oregon  and  Ucah  were  eelecced  for  che 
Inlcial  1960  field  criale.    Teec  areas  and  coopereclng  pereoxmel  In  eech 
ecece  vere  euggeeced  by  che  ADC  Scece  Supervisors.    Tvo  or  aors  ADC  field 
personnel  in  ssch  of  che  5  ceec  ececee  \iere  decail^u  co  college  dace 


bevel  che  dog  dp.  (Fig.  4).    Uee  of  more^f lexlble  pleecic  pen  cover 
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during  1980.    The  devices  vere  cesced  ia  cvo  scaces  in  1981.  Supervisors 
slso  decenalned  which  noa^ctrtec  species  vere  laporctnc  in  cheir  respective 


scsces.    Selection  of  non-tsrget  species  vss  bssed'on  past  capture  rates, 
their  "value"  to  the  public,  and  hov  such  their  accidental  captures  inter- 
fcrred  with  coyote  trapping.    Larger  anioals  weighing  as  cuch  as  coyotes 
(e.g.  badgers,  bobcats,  raccoons  and  porcupines)  art  seldoo  excluded  by 
tension  devices  and  therefore  vere  not  designated.    Designated  non-target 
species  and  states  In  vhlch  they  ve^e ^elected  a^e  as  follovs;    gray  fox  - 
California,  Nev  Mexico  anu  Texas;  kit  and  svlft  fox  -  Nev  Mexico  and  Texas, 
striped  skunk     California,  Oregon  and  Utah,  opossua  -  Oregon  and  Texas, 
jackrabbit  -  California,  Nev  Mexico  and  Utah. 

Authors  provided  technical  assistance  and  assisted  ADC  personnel  in 
taodifying  traps.    Devices  vere  tested  on  No.  3-N  Victor  traps  vith  off- 
set Dalleable  Javs.    Trap  lines  similar  to  those  used  for  depredations 
control  activities  vere  enployed  to  test  the  devices.    An  equal  noxabtr  of 
'jnnodlfled  traps,  traps  equipped  vith  leaf  springs,  and  thosa  vlth  shear- 
pin  devices  vere  included  in  each  trap  line.    The  typ«  of  trap  set  at 
$ny  location  along  the  trap  line  vas  randoaly  pc  cdtttnained.    Canvas  pan 
covers  vere  used  vlth  the  unaodlflcd  and  shear-pin  device-equipped  traps  and 
^lualnua  vlre  screen  pan  covers  vere  used  vlth  the  pan-tansion  spring 
traps  In  1980       Soil  vas  carefully  sifted  on  the  traps  so  that  tracks  could 
be  identified.    Traps  vere  checked  daily  vhen  possible. 

The  niuabers  of  animals  that  visited,  vere  excluded,  or  captured  in 


traps  (except  small  rodents)  vere  recorded.    A  "visit"  vas  defined  as  an 
instance  vhen  an  anlnal  esse  to  a  trap  and  stepped  so  the  i.rack  was  upon 
and  vlchln  the  margin  of  the  pan.    To  be  designated  as  an  '"eAClaslon"  the 
entire  footprint  also  had  to  bt  vlthin  Che  nargin  of  the  edge  of  the  pan. 
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Valghcs  of  captured  aninala  ware  recorded  u  vera  mechanical  failurea 
and  other  effects  on  the  operation  of "tension  devlres.    Data  vera  alao 
collected  on  soil  type,  soil  aolature,  veat>ier,  location  of  the  trap  javs 
od  the  foot,  and  the  frequency  of  sntmsl    "pull  outs." 

It  should  be  aentioned  that  in  order  to  confona  to  the  tlae  schedules 
set  for  data  collectiGn,  personnel  sooetixaes  ^ct  traps  durinf  tainy  veather 
s  prsctlce  not  norrally  recoooended  because  traps  function  poorly  in  ouddy 
soils. 

Trip  Weight  Tests 

Tests  vere  conducted  to  determine  if  dcvice^equipped  traps  vere  mott 
likely  than  unmodif>led  traps  to  oalf unction  under  aojLst  and  freezing  soil 
conditions.    In  the  first  test  the  unlmprovea  shear^pin  and  spring  devices 
vere  coopered  vlth  utuaodif led  traps  after  the  1980  field  test  because  it 
MAS  suspected  that  vet  clay^-»llke  and  alkali  soils  hampered  the  efficacy  of 
the  devices.    The  same  pan  cover  materials  used  in  the  field  t^st  vere  also 
used  In  the  controlled  test.    Traps  vera  set  at  Uvalde,  Texas,  vhere  soil 
is  clay- like.    To  obtain  baseline  trip  vel^ht  data,  all  types  of  traps  vets 
first  claxsped  by  the  base  in  a  vise  so  that  the  effects  of  sodif icatioos 
and  soil  conditions  could  be  determined  later.    The  trip  veights  of  each 
type  of  trsp  vers  obtained  under  the  folloi/lnt  conditions,    vlth  the  base 
of  the  trap  clasped  in  a  visa,  in  dry  soil,  in  dry  soil  that  vas  sprinkled 
and  slloved  to  dry  and  crust.    At  least  10  traps  of  each  type  varn  tested. 

To  obtain  trip  v«ights,  a  stand  aade  trom  a  12  oq  (1.2  in)  thick  steel 
rod  vlth  a  51  esa  (2  in)  diasieter  base  vas  placed  upon  the  center  of  each 
trap  pan.    Piftyone  tna  (2  in)  disaster  vashers  of  knovn  vclght  vere  placed 
over  the  rod  and  stacked  un  the  basa  until  the  trap  tripped. 

Slsilar  procedures  vera  used  in  the  second  test  under  controlled 
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condltlODS  to  obtain  trip  weights  of  the  iaproved  zinc-plited  shcar-pin 
and  spring  sodcls,  and  the  steel  tape  device  except  that  plastic  pan 
cover  sAtcrial  was  used.    In  this  test  a  Model  DPP*25  push/pull  dial  gauge 
scale  (John  ChatiUon  ind  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.)  was  used  to  measure 
trip  weights  b/  pust^ing  down  on  Che  center  of  the  trap  pan  with  the  shaft 
of  the  scale.  ^ 

In  the  third  trip  weight  test,  field  trapping  condicloos  were  simulated 
by  aectins  the  Inproved  zinc-plated  device-equipped  traps,  steel  tape  craps 

uoDodified  Craps  In  trays  of  ^oil  which  were  then  sprinkJed,  frozen 
and  chaved  at  rooa  Ceaperature.    The  length^of  tiae  befoie  each  crap  could 
b«  sprung  afttr  being  resoved  froa  the  freezer  was  det^ermined  by  pushing 
dovn  on  the  center  of  the' pan  i^th  the  scale  shaft  ac  15  minuce  incervals 
until  the  trap  tripped. 
Data  Analysis 

Sixty  or  csore  coyote  visits  and  60  visits  of  each  designated  non-target 
species  were  requested  froa  etch  of  the  S  states  in  1980.    In  1981,  the 
priaary  tast  objective  was  to  obtain  data  on  coyote  capture  rates  under 
Doist  clay-like  soils  conditions.    The  cvo  fieldaen  In  each  state  were 
asked  to  obtain  30  coyote  visits  each.    However,  incidental  dataj 
target  aniaals  and  .other  infomation  were  recorded  secondarily  during  1981. 

The  devices  were  evaluated  by  tvo  prlfiury  criteria;  the  coyote  trap 
success  rate  (percent  of  coyottt  captured  that  step  on  the  pan),  and  the 
percent  of  various  oon- target  animals  that  stepped  on  the  pan  and  ware  ex- 
cluded (not  captured).    The  success  rates  of  each  type  ot  device-equipped 
trap  was  compared  with  those  of  unaodified  traps.    Coyote  trap  success 
'rates  were  determined  for  each  device  by  dividing  the  number  of  coyotes 
that  stepped  on  the  pan  into  the  number  of  coyotes  chat  were  captured. 
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Th«  non-ta^«c  txcluilon  rice  vu  calculi ttd  by  dividins  the  number  of 
non-cirsec  inlnals  chic  ecepped  on  che  pin  inco  che  nuober  chic  were 
excluded. 

In  1981  che  non-cirf^c  ipeciei  exclusion  ricet  ind  coyoce  cipcure 
rices  for  che  device- equipped  cripi  were  coapired  wich  choie  of  unnodified 
crips  for  eich  icice.    The  nmbers  of  cipcures  and  exclusions  for  eich 
type  of  crip  (crip  creicaenc)  for  every  icice  were  also  idded  cogecher  so 
chey  could  be  conpired  fox  ill  S  scices  coobined.    In  1981  che  devices 
vere  only  eviluiced  in  2  scices  so  che  nusbers  for  each  device  were  coa- 
bined  for  che  tvaluicions. 

the  priniry  sciCiscical  sechod  used  co  cocspire  non^-cargec  species 
exclusion  rices,  coyoce  capcure  rices,  ind  ocher  differences  between 
device-equipped  and  utstodified  trips  was  che  chi  square  r  x  c  concin^ency 
table  for  cescs  of  Independence  of  two  faccors  (success  verses  creicnenc 
or  cype  of  crip).    P-values  below    che  0.05  probibilicy  level  (P<0.05) 
indiciced  chic  chere  was  a  sifnificanc  difference  between  rices  and  dlf* 
ferences  below  che  0.01  level  (P<0.01)  were  highly  significanc.    The  ocher 
scaciscical  mechod  was  used  in  che  crip  weighc  cesc;  a  two-wiy  anilysis 
of  virlance  Co  sake  cooparisona  aaong  average  crip  weighcs  of  cripj  lec 
under  che  virious  soil  condicions.    the  ficcors  in  chis  ceic  were  device 
type,  and  che  influence  of  environaencil  condicions  on  che  efficicy  of 
each  device. 


1980  Tield  Tescs 

During  che  inlcial  field  cesc  in  1980,  ADC  program  personnel  in  5 
acices,  using  sheir-pin,  spring  equipped  and  umodified  crapi,  obcalned 
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a  total  of  9»886  trap  exposure  nights.    Thrse  data»  tabulated  by  state » 
soil  type  and  condition,  are  shown  In  Table  I.    Footprints  of  coyotes  and 
all  designated  non-target  apecles  Isprlnted  on  the  soli  covering  the  pans 
of  all  types  of  traps  combined  totaled  381  and  875  respectively.  Nuabers 
of  visits  and  exclusion  rates  (percentages)  of  designated  non-target  species, 
according  to  type  of  device  and  arca»  are  shovn  for  the  1980  field  test  In 
Table  2. 

When  data  for  all  designated  noa- target  species  were  combined  In  1980 
for  all  S  states,  according  to  type  of  trap  treatment,  the  percent  of  non- 
target  species  that  were  excluded       each  type  of  device-equipped  trap  was 
greater  than  for  the  unsQodlfled  trjps.    The  total  non-target  exclusion  rate 
for  the  shcar-pln  device  was  91Z,  for  the  spring  It  was  90Z,  and  30Z  of  the 
onlaals  that  stepped  on  the  pans  of  unmodified  traps  were  excluded.  These 
differences  becveen  the  exclusion  rates  of  each  device  and  the  unaodificd 
traps  were  statistically  highly  significant  (P<0.01). 

The  devices  excluded  some  non-target  species  oore  effectively  than 
others.    For  all  states  combined,  the  shear-pin  device  excluded  the  fol- 
loving  animals  as  listed  in  descending  order  of  efficacy,    opossums,  jack- 
rabbits,  striped  skunks,  gray  foxes  and  swift  and  kit  foxes.    For  the 
spring  device,  the  order  of  exclusion  efficacy  was.    opossuns,  kit  foxes, 
gray  foxes,  skunks  and  Jackrabblts.    For  all  states  combined,  uncodified 
traps  were  much  less  effective  in  excluding  every  non-target  species  than 
e«ch  type  of  device  equipped  trap.    The  greatest  difference  between  device 
and  unmodified  traps  exclusion  rates  was  for  opossums.    The  unmodified 
traps  captured  all  39  of  the  opossums  that  visited  them  while  each  type 
of  device-equipped  trap  excluded  all  the  visiting  animals  of  this  species. 

The  designated  non-target  species  exclusion  rates  of  device-equipped 
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trap*  vtrt  tlso  co«parcd  to  unModlfltd  trap  exclusion  rttea  for  tach  ttate. 
The  dtvlcc-cquipped  traps  also  excluded  a  significantly  (P<0.01)  treeter 
percentage  of  the  non<-tarfet  anlnals  In  every  state.    However,  exclusion 
rates  of  all  types       traps  varied  between  ereas»  which  Indicated  that 
geogrephlc  factora  sight  have  Influenced  their  efficacy.    For  «xa«pl9» 
the  percentages  of  grey  foxes  that  stepped  on  the  pans  of  sheer^^pln  trap 
pans  tod  were  excluded  were  69Z  for  Texas.  81Z  for  California  and  lOOZ  for 
Kew  Mexico.    The  spring  -equipped  traps  had  slBllar  area  differencea  in  non- 
target  species  exclusion  rates.    The  exclusion  rates  of  uniaodificd  treps 
were  the  «ost  variable  by  species  froo  one  state  to  another. 

Total  coyote  visit  and  exclusion  rates  are  ehown  by  trep  device  type 
and  state  in  Table  3.    The  coyote  capture  rates  for  all  5  states  coabined 
vere  71Z  for  the  aheer<-pin  divicc-'equipped  traps.  66Z  for  the  spring  devices 
^nd  92Z  for  the  uinodiflcd  traps.    These  coyote  cepture  rates  of  both  types 
of  devices  for  all  states  combined  vere  signif icently  lower  (|^<0.01}  than 
those  of  unmodified  treps. 

Coyote  capture  rates  of  devices-equipped  traps  were  also  coopered  %rith 
unmodified  traps  for  each  state.    There  appeared  to  be  geographic  differences 
In  how  efficiently  the  device-equipped  traps  functioned  for  capturing  coyotes 
covptrtd  to  unmodified  trapa.    In  Texas  the  shear-pin  coyote  capture  rate 
(89Z}  vaa  significantly  higher  (P<0.01}  than  that  of  the  spring  (81Z)  and 
unmodified  traps  ($8Z).    Though  the  difference  was  not  statistically  eigni- 
flcant  (P^O.Ol).  in  Dtah  the  coyote  capture  rate  of  the  spring  traps  (lOOZ) 
exceeded  that  of  the  ucaodifiad  traps  (89Z)  and  in  New  Mexico  both  the 
spring  and  unodlfled  traps  each  took  all  of  the  coyotes  that  stepped  on 
the  pans.    However,  in  some  states  euch  as  Calif cjnla  and  Oregon  the  coyote 
capture  rates  of  one  or  both  devices  were  significantly  lower  (r<0.01) 
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ch«n  Che  unaodified  cr«p«. 

The  coyoce  capcuring  effictcy  of  device-equipped  cr«p«  was  cocparcd 
according  co  various  soil  types  And  che  aiaount  of  aoil  moiacure  in  each 
area.    la  New  Mexico  snd  Utah»  vhere  soil  condicions  were  predoainandy 
dry  and  aandy,  che  spring-^equipped  crsps  cook  all  of  che  coyoces  chsc 
scepped  on  che  pans.    However,  in  Northern  California  and  Oregon,  only 
slighdy  over  AO  percenc  of  che  coyoces  chac  visiced  spring  craps  were 
tsken.    The  shear-pin  crsps  also  cspcured  a  lower  perceacage  of  visiting 
coyoces  in  California  and  Oregon  Chan  chey  did  in  che  ocher  acaces.  The 
efficacy  of  che  cension  devices  was  cotopared  to  unaodified  craps  in 
specific  locacions  in  each  acace  by  enalyzing  che  daca  froa  each  fieldman 
separacely.    There  were  differences  ir.  coyoce  oiNture  rates  according  co 
soil  cypc  And  che  aaounc  of  rainfall  in  each  tr  ta.    The  rcsulcs  of  che 
analyais  suggcsced  chac  excrenely  wee  or  moisc  clay- like  or  alkali  soils 
such  aa  choae  in  Eascem  Oregon,  Norchem  California  and  Ease  Texaa  de- 
creased che  efficacy  of  che  devices. 

To  verify  chac  chese  aoil  condiciona  were  the  oain  reason  device* 
equipped  crapa  excluded  many  coyoces,  che  crip  weighca  of  device-tquipped 
and  unaodified  cirtpa  were  neasured  under  concrolled  siaulaced  weacher  con 
ditions.    Unaodified  crap  crip  weighca,  when  craps  were  set  and  sprung  while 
held  in  a  vise,  averaged  726  ga  (l.b  lb),  953  gn  (2.1  lb)  in  dry  aoil,  US3  ga 
0.2  lb)  in  wee  aoil«and  1725  ga  (3.8  lb)  in  cruaced  aoil.    The  svtrage  crip 
weigh c  of  ahear-pin  devices  was  2088  gm  (4.6  lb)  in  ch«  vise  and  2497  g» 
(5.5  lb)  in  dry  aoil.    Under  wee  condiciona,  or  whan  wee  aoils  aubsequenely 
dried  and  crusced,  shear-pin  crip  weighta  averaged  4268  gm  and  5357  gn 
(9.4  and  11.8  lb)  respeceively.    Vacer  dropleea  ofecn  formed  on  eht  under- 
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aide  of  the  pan  and  on  the  dof .  causint  Chese  parca  co  ruac  and  adhere  to- 
tether.    The  average  trip  velsht  of  aprins  equipped  trapa  In  the  via*  vaa 
alao  2088  ga  (4.6  lb).    Xp  dry  aoil,  the  average  trip  veight  of  theae  trapa 
with  acreen  pan  covera  vaa  2815  gm  (6.2  lb).    In  vet  aoil  the  avartga 
weight  of  3A96  g«  (7.7  lb)  for  apring  traps  with  acreen  covera  was  alightly 
lower  than  that  of  canvas  covera  (3768  gra  -  8.3  lb).    In  cruated  aoll,  th« 
average  trip  weight  for  acrean  covera  waa  4722  gm  (10.4  lb)  aad  354 1  gn 
(7.8  lb)  for  canvas  covera.    Moiature  fomed  on  the  apring  and  the  pan  of 
apring  traps  att  with  both  acreen  and  canvaa  pan  cover  a.    When  apring  trapa 
vere  aet  in  wet  and  cruated  aoila  the  beveled  tip  of  the  dog  often  adhered 
to  th"^  groove  in  the  ahank  of  the  pan  due  to  rust.    Sonet im««  aa  the  pan  of 
theae  trapa  noved  downward  there  was  a  anapping  aound. 

Theae  average  trip  weights  of  ahear-pin  and  spring  traps  aet  in  wet 
and  crusted  aoila  were  significantly  higher  (F^O.Ol)  than  the  average  trip 
weight  of  the  unzaodified  traps  under  the  sa&e  conditions.    The  results  of 
thia  test  were  used  aa  a  basis  for  improving  the  tension  devicca.  In- 
creaaed  trip  weights  cauaed  by  moist  soil  conditions  were  corrected,  in 
large  part,  by  zinc  plating  and  the  iaproveoents  detailed  under  Methoda 


traps,  and  the  improved  sinc-plated  ahear-pin  and  spring  devices  under 
varied  aoil  conditions,  are  ahown  in  Table  4.    Alao  included  in  (he  table 
la  information  on  the  atael  tape  device  and  data  on  freezing  and  thawing 
conditions.    Zinc-plating  and  other  improvements  on  the  shear-pin  and 
apring  devlcca  decreaaed  their  trip  weights  in  moist  and  cruated  aoila  ao 
chat  they  would  be  likely  Co  function  satisfactorily  under  field  trspoi'ng 
conditions.     The  average  trip  weight  of  the  improved  ahear-pin  device  in 
wet  aoil  was  1768  gra  (3.9  lb)  which  was  2500  gm  (5.5  lb)  lower  than  the 
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otislnal  unimproved  aodel  field  ceiced  under  limilar  condition!  in  1980. 
The  averate  cruited  coil  trip  weight  vai  31 U  gn  (6.9  lb)  for  the  iaproved 
•hear-pin  devicei,  22A3  gn  (A.9  lb)  less  than  that  recorded  for  the'unplated 
aodel.    Zinc  plating  and  other  modifications  also  iaproved  the  performance 
of  the  ipring  dcvicci.    The  wet  aoil  trip  weight  of  the  iaproved  spring  was 
2526  gm  (5.6  lb)  and  3078  gn  (6.8  lb)  in  crusted  aoil.    These  weights  were 
respectively  970  go  (2.1  lb)  and  690  go  (1.5  lb)  lower  than  the  unimproved 
spring.    The  wet  soil  trip  and  crusted  trip  weights  of  the  steel  tape  were 
1793  ga  (3r9  lb)  and  2A83  go  (5.4  lb)  respectively,    in  this  test,  under 
all  the  soil  conditions,  i.ierc  were  no  significant  (P>0.05)  differences 
between  the  average  trip  weights  of  any  of  Che  types  of  trao  pan  tension 
device  equipped-trapi . 

Under  controlled  testing,  the  duration  of  time  that  a  trap  could  b^ 
tripped  in  wet  soil  after  freezing  and  thawing  was  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent (P>0.05)  between  any  of  the  devices  and  unmodified  traps.  Following 
completion  of  controlled  evaluations  of  the  inproved  devices  and  ~^  e  steel 
tape  devices,  additional  field  trials  were  initiated  in  spring,  nunoer  and 
fall  of  1981. 

1981  Field  Tests  (Improved  Devices) 

In  1981  four  ADC  fieldmen  located  in  east  Texas  and  N.V.  California, 
both  area^  of  high  voiDture,  and  either  clay*like  or  alkali  aoils,  collected 
data  dn  unmodified  traps  and  traps  equipped  with  the  improved  pan  tension 
devices.    Table  5  and  Fig.  6  show  capture  rates  for  coyotes  taken  in  theae 
areas  during  the  1980  and  1981  tests  and  compare    the  efficacy  of  unmodified 
craps,  the  original  device-equipped  traps  (1980)  and  the  iaproved  devices 
(1981).    Data  on  the  efficacy  of  the  steel  tape  devicea  which  were  also 
cesced  in  California  in  1981  is  also  shown.    Zinc  plating  and  other 
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iMprovcMnts  to  the  aprlnj  *nd  *h«ar-pln  devices  IncrtMed  their  efficacy 
for  cmpturlQS  coyotet.    The  sheir-pln  coyote  capture  rate  v«s  79Z  In  1980 
and  83X  In  1981.    The  aprlng  capture  rate  vaA  57Z  lo  1980  and  941  lo 
the  aaae  area  in  1981.    There  verc  qo  aignlf leant  dlfferencea  (P>0.01) 
between  the  coyote  capture  ratea  of  unaodlfled  and  loproved  Ahe  ir'^pln  and 
aprlnfequlpped  Crapa  In  1981. 

Besides  capturing  coyotes  more  efficiently »  the  Isproved  shear-pin 
and  spring  devices  slso  excluded  greater  percentages  of  designated  non- 
target  species  In  1981  than  Che  original  sodels  did  the  previous  year. 
Table  6  and  Fig.  7  sutuaarlze  the  exclusions  of  non- target  species  from 
devl co-equipped  and  unmodified  traps  In  the  areas  vlth  aolat  conditions 
vith  clay-like  or  alkali  soils  (i.e.  E.  Texas  and  N.V.  California)  during 
1980  and  1981. 

The  pan  tension  device-equipped  traps  were  more  effective  than  the 
umodlfied  traps  in  excluding  ell  non- target  species  in  all  areas  during 
both  years,    for  both  states  combined,  the  devices  excluded  at  least  twice 
as  many  non-targets  as  the  unmodified  traps  did.    These  differences  were 
atatlstically  significant  (P<0.01). 

In  addition  to  being  tested  in  moist  soil,  the  steel  tape  device  was 
also  coQpared  to  unmodified  traps  In  dry  san^y  soil  during  1981.  The 
fieldman  working  In  N.  California  obtained  data  on  69  designated  non^target 
species  visits  and  28  visits  from  coyotes.    All  non-target  snlmals  that 
atepped  on  the  pans  of  steel  tape-equipped  traps  were  excluded.    The  non- 
target  exclusion  rate  for  unmodified  traps  was  26Zi  a  significantly  (P<0.01) 
lover  rate  thin  that  of  the  tape  device.    The  steel  tape  traps  captured 
86X  of  the  visiting  coyotes  and  the  unmodified  trap  capture  rate  was  lOOZ 
vith  no  significant  (P>0.01)  difference  between  these  rates. 
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For  All  areas  combined,  the  location  of  Che  trap  on  each  captured 
coyote' a  foot  was  recorded         tines  in  1980  and  130  timea  in  daylike 
toil  during  1981.    Table  7  ausmarizes  theae  data  by  type  of  device  aa  well 
«s  the  nuabers  ot  instances  where  coyotes  pulled  out  of  the  trapa.  None 
of  the  devices  apparently  increased  toe  catches  aa  there  were  no  aignifi^^ 
cant  differences  (P>0.OS)  betveen  the  apring,  shear-pin,  tape-equipped 
ahd  unmodified  traps  in  the  percent  of  captured  coyotes  that  were  held  by 
the  toes.    The  percent  of  all  coyotes  taken  that  were  held  above  the  foot 
pads  varied  frca  60  to  78  for  all  crap  types  during  both  years.    The  Per- 
centage of  coyotes  that  were  held  by  the  foot  pads  or  toes  was  aore  vari- 
able, but  the  differences  were  also  not  significant  (P>O.OS)  be^rueen  the 
types  of  devices.    Figure  8  graphically  coopares  the  percentages  of  cap- 
tured coyotes  for  device-equipped  and  uniaodified  traps  according  to  the 
location  of  the  crap  Jaw  on  the  leg.    The  data  on  coyotes  that  were  cap- 
tured on  the  foot  pads  were  combined  with  numbers  that  were  held  by  the 
coes  according  to  each  device  for  ^hc  histograms. 

The  body  weights  of  designated  non-target  animals  trapped  during  the 
1980  and  1981  field  tests  were  combined  and  averaged  according  to  the  ty^e 
of  trap  In  which  they  were  taken.    For  gray  foxes,  striped  skunks,  and 
Jackrabblts,  the  average  body  weight  of  aniaals  taken  with  each  type  of 
tension  devlce-equipped  trap  was  significantly  higher  (P^O.OS)  than  animals 
of  the  sane  species  taken  in  unnodificd  traps.    There  was  no  aignificant 
difference  (P>0.OS)  in  the  average  body  weights  of  kit  foxes  taken  in  all 
cypes  of  traps  and  all  opossuns  were  taken  only  in  unaodified  traps  so 
ccoparisons  could  not  be  oade  for  this  species. 

Although  the  average  body  weights  of  aoat  trappfd  non- target  apecies 
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varied  aisnificantly  vith  crap  type,  there  were  no  diaclnct  aeparationa  In 
the  high  and  lew  body  velshts  for  each  species  froo  one  type  of  trap  to 
another.    The  lowest  average  body  weight  for  trapped  non-target  a,?ecica 
waa  1725  gm  (3.8  lb)  for  striped  skunks  takan  in  unmodified  traps  ind  i\t 
heaviest  non-target  average  weight  was  5720  ga  (12,6  lb)  for  gray  foxes 
taken  with  spring  traps.    Therefore,  a  "weight  threshold"  or  zone  could 
not  be  established  so  it  could  be  predicted  whether  an  individual  animal 
or  species  would  be  excluded  by  device  equipped  traps  because  of  body 
weight.    This  would  also  be  difficult  to  detenoine  because  locoaotor 
patterns  and  weight  distribution  throughout  the  body  varies  with  species 
and  these  factors  determine  che  mount  of  force  that  an  anlnal  exerts 
with  its  foot  as  It  steps  on  the  trap  pan.    For  example,  a  hopping  Jack- 
rabbit  »ay  exert  aore  force  on  the  trap  pan  than  a  gr^y  fox  that  is 
walking  slowly  as  It  atepa  on  the  trap. 

In  addition  to  the  species  designated  as  non-target  animals,  a 
variety  of  other  non-target  «nlnals  visited  traps  during  the  study. 
These  included  red  foxes,  doaestlc  dogs,  spotted  skunks,  badgers,  bobcats, 
housecats,  mountain  lions,  weaaels,  ringtail  cats,  araadillos,  porcupines, 
beavers,  cottontails,  large  ground  squirrels,  tree  squirrels,  swaap  rabbits, 
turkeys,  geese,  buzzards,  crcva,  cara  caras,  cranes  and  roadrunners. 
Though  these  data  were  not  analyzed  statistically,  all  of  these  animals 
were  excluded  from  all  types  of  device  equipped  trapa  at  greater  ratas 
than  they  w»  re  from  uniiodifled  traps. 


Compared  to  unxodlfiad  3-N  Victor  traps,  the  pan  tension  device- 
equipped  traps  were  highly  effective  In  excluding  the  vlsltlag  designated 
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non-tarfeC  apecles.    Even  under  less  favorable  soli  conditions,  Che  non« 
target  species  exclusion  rates  ot  all  device  equipped-trapa  vere  one  and 
a  half  times  higher  than  those  of  unno<ilficd  traps  in  I960.    In  1981  the 
ifiproved  devices  functioned  aany  times  more  effective  In  excluding  non- 
target  animals  than  the  unmodified  traps  (Table  6). 

Regarding  coyote  capture  rates,  the  Improved  shear-pin  and  spring 
devices  4nd  the  steel  tape  devices  respectively  were  89,       and  86  percent 
as  cffecrlve  as  the  unmodified  traps  In  vet  clay-llke  soil  conditions 
Table  S) .     It  is  likely  that  traps  equipped  with  the  Improved  devices 
would  function  more  effectively  for  capturing  coyotes  in  dry  or  sandy- 
type  soils.    The  pan  tension  devices  exclude  coyotes  in  some  instances. 
However,  a  coyote  that  steps  on  a  trap  pan  and  is  not  captured  may  return 
to  a  trap.    A  trap  that  contains  a  non-target  species,  is  inoperable  and 
can  be  detected  by  a  "trap-shy  coyote  "    Therefore,  in  many  instances, 
overall  coyote  captures  would  be  Increased  by  use  of  trap  pan  tension  devices. 

Under  most  trapping  situations  use  of  the  devices  would  probably  de- 
crease time  and  effort  required  to  locate,  release  or  destroy  trapped  non- 
target  animals,  remove  carcasses,  and  reset  traps.    Also,  when  non- target 
animals  are  taken  in  areas  where  there  are  trap*shy  coyotes,  the  trap  sets 
often  must  be  relocated  and  the  used  traps  cleaned  or  replaced. 

Tlieoretically ,  Che  ability  of  each  device  to  exclude  non-target 
animals  in  the  study  areas  represents  conditions  that  would  prevail  over 
the  entire  state,  several  states,  or  ti.ost  of  the  vest.    Therefore,  depending 
on  the  circumstances,  estimates  can  be  made  on  the  n^^t>er  of  non-target 
species  captures  that  could  be  pres,*ented  during  depredations  control  trap- 
ping activities  if  tension  devices  ^ere  used  Instead  oc  unmodified  traps. 
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^  In  addition  to  the  data  presented  in  this  report.  New  Mexico  ADC 

flelh^en  and  tupervlnort  have  used  the  unlnproved  spring  device  since  1978 
and  have  reported  that  It  functioned  satisfactorily.    Approxlnately  10,000 
improved  spring  devices  have  also  been  used  with  good  results  on  a  trial 
basis  In  New  Mexico^  Arizona,  Nevada,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  since  June,  1981. 
The  steel  tape  device  has  been  used  since  1978  by  nost  personnel  In 
California  with  go>l  results  also  reported. 

Presently  the  cost  of  the  iaproved  zlnc^plated  spring  device,  in- 
cluding pan  notching,  i?  $2.10  per  unit,  and  the  steel  tape  costs  about 
$.10  per  unit.    The  sinc^plated  shear^pln  device  Is  presently  available  fron 
the  marufacturer  at  $1.70  per  unit.    These  costs  would  probably  be  reduced 
a  larger  quantity  purchases  were  made.    The  estimated  total  cost  for  the 
Service  to  obtain  and  prepare  each  3>N  Victor  trap  for  field  use  is  about 
$30  (including  attachment  of  the  chain,  drag  hook,  etc.).    Therefore,  the 
cost  of  iapleaentlns  uny  of  the  pan  tension  devices  would  be  a  saall  per* 
centagc  of  the  initial  cost. 

If  ioplementation  of  trap  pan  tension  <?evlces  is  considered,  geo- 
graphic variations  in  the  efficacy  of  each  type  should  be  evaluated  a$  veil 
as  the  needs  of  the  fleldoen.    Personal  preferences  regarding  the  devices 
evident  aaong  the  ADC  fieldaen  participating  in  the  flel<'  tests,  as 
veil  as  in  the  states  where  they  arc  used  operationally.    Since  all  3  devices 
v«re  abcuc  equally  effective,  field  personnel  should  probably  be  permitted 
to  select  whichever  device  they  personally  prefer.    Adequate  written  Instruc* 
ti  ms  should  be  provided  to  field  personnel  using  the  devices  to  insure 
proper  »5e  so  results  are  satisfactory. 

This  report  tutsaarires  th«  results  of  2  years  of  field  trials  with 
3  types  of  trap  pa»  tension  devices  conducted  in  5  western  states.    A  tech- 
nical oanuscript  is  planned  and  will  be  auboltted  for  publication  in  a 
wildlife  Journal. 
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Table  I.    Trap  pan  tenaion  device  tesc  areas,  aoil  cypes  and  trap  expoaure 
data  for  1980  field  test. 


Predocainanc  Ho.  trap 

County  toil  type  Type  of  exposure 

State  crapped  4  condition  device  nights 


Call5onii/r 

Shasta 

Siskiyou 

Dry  &  vet  gravel 
Dry  &  wet  sandy 
loaa 

Shear'pin 

Spring 

1.050 
1 .044 

Nev  Mexico 

*  • 

U.vaodified 

1.0A6 

• 

Socorro 

Sierra 

Liacoln 

Union 

DeBaca 

Dry  &  vec  sand 

Shear-pin 

Spring 

Unaodified 

740 
750 
743 

Oregon 

Barney 

Klaaath 

Yanhill 

Wee  &  Dry  sandy 
loaa,  dasp  &  dry 
punice 

Shear-pin 

Spring 

Unnodified 

646 
643 
531 

Texas 

Refugio 

Robertson 

Crosby 

Floyd 

Motley 

Dry  sandy  leas?  & 
vet  and  dry  red 
clav  &  black  clay 

Shear-pin 
Spring 
UDaoaiC ied 

713 
727 

71  H 

/  lO 

Utah 

Uintah 
Millard 
San  Pedro 
Wayne 
Garfield 

Vet  k  dry  sandy 
loaa.  clay 

Shear-pin 

Spring 

Unmodified 

142 
253 
140 

Five  States 

20  counties 

6  soil  types 

Sh«ar'pin 

Spring 

Unmodified 

3,291 
3.417 
3.178 

T«bU  2.    Exclusion  rttti  of  datltnattd  non»t*rt«e  •P«el««  t«n«lon 
^quipped  Afvd  uinodiriad  tr«pa  in  1)80  by  art*. 


Araa  davlc* 

Gray 

fox 

Swift  4 
kit  rox 

Skunk 

Opoaaim 

Jack- 
rabbit 

All  t>on- 
tartata 

N 

X 

N 

X 

N 

X 

N 

X 

N 

X 

N 

Z 

CalirornlA 
Shaar-pln 
Sprint 
Ur«K>diritd 

M 

15 

01 

"2 

-II 

3J 
44 

*7 

91* 
82 

59 

1 

100 

60 
43 
49 

90* 

79 

126 
107 
79 

68 
80 
67 

Niv  Haxlco 
Sh«ar-pln 

•i^prlnt^ 
Uv^iriad 

17 

16 

100 
100 
0 

6 
9 
8 

0/ 
100 
0 

18 
15 
12 

100 
93 
83 

42 
40 

25 

95 
98 

20 

Orasoi 

Stvtar-pln 

Spring 

IhrMdiritd 

12 
12 
6 

100* 
100 
0 

17 
13 
20 

100* 
100 
0 

29 
26 

100 
84 

0 

Taxia 

^^h««r-plp 

Spcl"** 

Ufwtodlflad 

1* 

)0 
11 

69^ 

97 

9 
17 
6 

78^ 
88 

17 

27 
34 
)5 

100 
97 
17 

10 
18 
19 

100* 
100 
0 

10 
18 
23 

100 
94 
13 

72 
117 
94 

90 
96 

12 

Utah 

Sh«ar-pln 

Sprint 

UnModifiad 

6 
3 

 1 

100 
0 

32 
29 
2? 

94* 

100 
30 

32 
35 
26 

f3 

100 
27 

All  araaa 

S'iMar-pin 

Sprint 

Urmodificd 

n 

21 

83 
92 
34 

13 
26 
14 

73 
94 

7 

74 
96 
71 

96 
91 
31 

27 
32 
39 

100 
100 
0 

120 
105 
107 

97 
88 
41 

301 
324 
250 

91 
90 
30 

^Daaitnatad  aa  Important  non-tartat  apaciaa  in  tha  atata 

ail  inatancaa  tha  axcluaion  r.taa  of  urvwdifiad  trapa  vara  ai»ni«icrntly  lowar  (f  <  0. 
than  thoaa  of  aach  typa  of  pan  tanaion  davica-aquippad  trap. 
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Table  3*    Ntimber  and  capture  rate  of  coyotes  that  stepped 
on  pans  of  tension  devlce^equipped  and  unmodi- 
fied traps  in  1980,  by  area. 


Area  &  device 

No    on  pan 

No  caught 

Z  caught 

California 

1 

Shear-pin 

27 

18 

Spring 

39 

16 

1  7 
1  / 

7o 

New  Mexico 

Shear-pin 

15 

11 

b 

Spring 

16 

16 

100- 

9A 

% 

100 

Oregon 

b 

Shear-pin 

21 

8 

Spring 

26 

11 

29 

A/. 

Texas 

Shear-pin 

36 

32 

89b 

Spring 

26 

21 

"b 

Unmodified 

36 

21 

58 

Utah 

a 

Shear-pin 

20 

16 

80a 

Spring 

20 

20 

100- 

Unmodified 

27 

2A 

89  ' 

All  areas 

Shear-pin 

119 

85 

Spring 

127 

84 

Unmodified 

135 

111 

^  Values  within  a  group  with  unlike  superscript  letters  are 
*  statistically  different  (P<0.05). 
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Table  A.    Average  trip  weights  (in  gm)  of  unmodified  3-N  Victor  steel  traps  and  traps  equipped 
with  steel  tape  and  iwproved  shear-pin  and  spring  pan  tension  devices*  Average 
thawing-to^trlp  times^  (In  min)  shown  in  extreme  right  column. 


Device 

In  Vise 

Dry  Son 

Wet  Soil 

Crusted 

Thawed  ^ 

Thaw  to  trip 

Shear-pin 

1298 

1593 

1768 

3nA 

1952 

310  coin 

Spring 

208A 

2261 

2526 

3078 

2792 

253  mln 

Steel  Tape 

1520 

163A 

1793 

2A83 

1952 

2A0  min 

Unmodified 

3 

931 

1112 

1A52 

1725 

188A 

258  min 

Determined  by  pushing  shaft  of  weight  gauge  on  center  of  pan  until  trap  tripped. 

Determined  by  placing  frozen  trays  of  soil  In  room  temperature  until  traps  could  be  tripped 
by  pushing  on  center  of  pan  with  shaft  of  weight  gauge. 

Average  trip  weights  of  unmodified  trapa  are  significantly  lower  (P  <  0.01)  than  those  of 
all  types  of  devices  in  vise  and  under  each  soil  condition. 
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Tabl«  5.    Coyote  capture  rattt  by  p^n  teniion  device-equipped  traps  teated  in 
areas  vlth  clay-llke  aoila  aod  aoiat  aoil  conditiona.    Shear-pin  and 
spring  device^  vlth  laproveaents  were  teated  in  1981. 


Total  coyotes        Ko.  coyotes        Z  coyotes  Z  efficacy 

Device  on  pan  caught  taken  va.  unmodified 


1980 

1981 

1980 

1981 

1980 

1981 

1980 

1981 

Shear-pin 

47 

30 

41 

87* 

83 

89 

Spring 

53 

38 

26 

35 

49^ 

92* 

57 

94 

Steel  tape^ 

19 

16 

84* 

86 

Unaodified 

42 

58 

36 

57 

86* 

95* 

100 

100 

DaCerained  by  dividing  coyote  capture  rate  of  the  device  by  unaodified  trap 
capture  rate 

'Steel  tape  device  teated  only  in  1981  in  N.  California 

^Values  within  a  group  vlth  unlike  auperscript  letters  are  atatiatically 
different  (P  <  O.Ol) 
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Tflble  7.    Location  of  Crap  Jawa  on  feet  of  captured  coyotes  by  type  of  device  and  year,  and  number  of  Instances  and 
percentagea  of  captured  coyotea  with  trap  on  each  part  of  leg  and  foot.    Numb^ir  and  percentages  of 
InsCancea  where  coyotes  escaped  fron  traps  Are  in  extreme  right  hand  column. 


Above  foot  pads 


On  foot  pado 


HZ  HZ 
1980    1981     1980    1981       1980    1981    1980  1981 


On  toes 

N  X 
1980    1981    1980  1981 


Pull  ouCa^ 
1980    1981    1980  1981 


Shear-pin 

Spring 

Tape 

Unmodified 


52       32  74  78 

tt9       15  71  60 

10  -  77 

79       38  7S  74 


10 
13 


12 
24 
8 
12 


11 
11 


17 


16 
16 


16 


10 
16 
15 
14 


6 
13 


5 

10 


10 


CO 


Not  analyzed  statlatlcally  becuuae  ao<ne  numbera  too  low  for  valid  comparittonii 

2 

NuroUfr  ot  "pull  outs"  divided  by  number  of  coyotea  stepped  on  pan 
3 

No  significant  differences  (P  >  0.05)  between  types  of  traps  for  each  category  of  position  of  trap  on  foot  for 
both  1980  and  19B1. 


lU 
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Figure  3.    lEproved  xinc-platcd  ahcar-pln  tenalon  device  vlth  .29  c«.  copper 
vlra  pin  evaluated  in  1981. 
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^i^ure  S«    Steel  aeeturlns  tape  pen  teneion  device  used  b/  lun/  Celifornie 

AniJiel  Demege  Control  Profrea  personnel*    Device  vee  tetted  In  1961. 
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SPRING  STEEL  TAPE 


TYPE 

FIGURE  6.    TRAP  PAN  PENSION  DEVICES 

Coyote  capture  rates  In  cUy  soil  Areis. 

Original  models  tested  1980. 

Itnproved  zinc-plated  models  tested  1981. 


4 


p 

E 
R 
C 
E 
N 
T 


180  . 


80  . 


40  . 


20  - 


ABOVE  FOOT  PAD£  -  1880 
ABOVE  FOOT  PADS  -  1981 
ON  FOOT  PADS  &  TOES  -  1080 
ON  FOOT  PADS  &  TOES  -  1881 


UNMODIFIED 


ii 


I 

SHEAR-PIN 


I 

I 


SPRING 


r 

STEEL  TAPE 


DEVICE  TYPE 


FiGURt  7.   TRAP  PAN  TEKSION  DEVICES 

Locitfon  of  trip  J«ws  on  leg  or  foot  of 
Ciptured  coyotes  (all  ireas  cotnbtned). 
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i 

1 

1 

!  1 
SPRING               STEEL  TAPE 

TYPE 

FIGbRE  8.   TRAP  PAW  TE?<SIOH  DEVICES 

Non-tir^et  exclusion  rites  \a  c\iy  soil 
areas.  Orlglnil  models  tested  In  1980. 
Inproved  zinc-plated  nodels  tested  1981. 
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RESEARCH  INFORMATION  BULLETIN 

Date   September  1983 


HOOIFIEO  STEEL  TRAPS  REDUCE  NONTARGET  ANlHAL  CAPTURES 

The  Service's  Denver  Wildlife  Reseirch  Center  *nd  Anioal  Ojwje  Control 
Program  have  completed  field  evaluation  of  nodlfied  leghold  coyote  traps 
that  si9nifi,cant1y  reduce  the  accidsntal  capture  of  nontarget  species. 
Selectivity  and  efficacy  were  compared  for  Victor  3N-M  steel  traps-* 
affixed  with  three  types  of  trap  pan-tension  devices  <<)d  for  unmodified 
traps.    These  tension  devices  increased  the  weight  required  to  spring 
traps  so  that  SMller  aninals  could  be  excluded  while  larger  ones  such  as 
coyotes  were  captured.   One  nodel  functioned  using  a  shear  pin— a  wire 
placed  through  aligned  holes  in  the  trap  dog  and  pan  which  sheared  >Aen 
sufficient  weight  was  placed  on  the  pan  to  spring  the  trap.   Trip  weights 
could  be  varied  by  using  wires  of  different  thicknesses.    A  second  device 
consisted  of  a  curved  leafspring,  that  cla«ped  to  the  base  of  the  trap  and 
rested  on  the  underside  of  the  pan.   The  third  type  was  a  length  of  steel 
masuring  tape  *nsert«d  and  positioned  horizontally  under  the  trap  pan.  ^ 
The  tape  flexed  downward  when  pressure  was  applied  to  the  pan,  thus 
releasing  the  trap  dog  and  jaws. 

The  nuaber  of  coyote  captures  and  the  percent  of  nontarget  species  that 
stepped  on»  but  did  not  spring,  unmodified  and  device-equipped  traps  were 
used  to  compare  efficacy  and  selectivity.   Since  it  was  impractical  to 
collect  exclusion-rate  data  on  all  species  of  nontarget  animals,  we 
selected  gray  foxes,  kit  foxes,  striped  sXunks.  opossums,  and  Jackrabbits 
as  representative  species.    There  was  very  little  difference  in  the 
perfomance  of  the  three  types  of  pan-tension  devices*    In  1981  tests,  92 
to  100  percent  of  the  representative  nontarget  species  were  excluded, 
whereas  only  6  percent  were  excluded  with  unmodified  traps.  Coyote 
capture  rates  for  the  tension  device-equipped  traps  varied  from  86  to  92 
percent,  the  rate  for  traps  without  devices  was  98  percent.   The  pan- 
tension  devices,  therefore,  not  only  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  non- 
target  anlnals  taken  but  also,  by  excluding  then,  left  nany  additional 
traps  operable  for  taking  coyotes. 

While  private  trappers  often  seek  to  capture  other  furbearers  alonj  with 
coyotes,  coyote  damage  control  efforts  are  frequently  hampered  when  traps 
set  for  this  species  are  sprung  by  smaller  animals.   Traps  equipped  with 
pan-tension  devices  are  now  belog  evaluated  or  used  operationally  by 
federally-supervised  trappers  in  Arizona.  California.  Nevada.  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 


For  further  infomatlon.  contact.  Samuel  8.  Linhart.  Denver  Wildlife 
Research  Center.  Building  16  DFC.  Denver.  CO   602^5.   FTS  234-2126. 


This  bulletin  Is  an  intcrin  report  for  informal  ton  pnly.    The  data  are  considered 
provisional  pending  completion  of  the  revearch  and  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
final  results.   Use  of  trade  names  does  not  \ttp\y  U.S.  Government  endorsement  of 
conmercial  products. 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 


FISH  AND  WILDUFE  SERVICE 


AnlMl  OiMge  Control 
P.O.  Box  518 

Pendleton,  OR  97801 
April  9,  1984 


Pan  Spring  InsUUation  for  3N  Victor  Traps 


Tht  basic  Installation  and  adjustnr.t  of  undcr-pan  (leaf)  springs  for  3N 
Victor  trdps  Is  designed  to  be  relatively  quick  and  s1»plc  for  ar\yone 
fJUilllAr  with  trap  iDcchanlcs.  Tho  original  pan  should  be  removed  by  using 
a  standard  screvdrlvtr  and  the  ntw,  Modified  pan  should  be  cUaped  flraly 
In  place  irlth  a  pair  of  channel-lock  pliers.  The  pan  snank  has  been 
prenotchtd  just  above  the  regular  notch.  The  spring  base  Is  designed  to 
fit  the  cross  Msber  of  the  trap  b«s£and  should  si  Ids  all  the  way  back  to 
the  bend  In  the  cross  Mber  designed  to  accoiaaodate  the  pan  shank.  The 
base  cla^>  on  the  spring  can  be  bent  with  a  saall  haroer  but  should  be 
flmly  attached  using  vice-grip  pliers. 

The  M>st  iRportent  part  of  pan  spring  Installation  Is  the  trap  adjustnent 
once  the  devices  are  in  place.  The  dog  should  be  new  or  In  very  good 
condition  end  should  be  bent  slightly  upward  In  the  center  to  allow  It  to 
slip  saoothly  and  quickly  when  the  pan  Is  depressed.  To  Increase  the  pan 
depression  weight,  clasp  the  trap  base  In  a  vise  and  gradually  bend  the 
top  of  the  cross  aeaber  (where  the  dog  Is  attached)  toward  the  pan.  To 
decrease  the  pan  depression  weight,  bend  the  cross  Denber  away  froa  the 
pan.  for  these  adjustaents,  use  vice-grip  pliers  to  bend  the  cross 
Decber. 

To  very  slightly  Increase  the  pan  depression  weight,  grip  the  loop 
attaching  the  dog  to  the  top  cross  aeaber  with  vice-grip  pliers  and 
gradually  close  the  loop.  Be  careful  to  not  squeeze  the  loop  so  tight 
that  It  binds  to  the  cross  aenber. 

Test  the  pan  depression  weight  several  tlaes  by  setting  the  trap  with  the 
dog  In  the  precut  notch. 

rinally,  to  decrease  the  aaount  of  pan  fall,  file  away  part  of  the  top  of 
the  notch  with  a  regular  file  until  the  desired  pan  fall  Is  selected. 
When  the  trap  Is  adjusted  correctly  It  should  tike  about  3-4  pounds  to 
depress  the  pan.    The  pan  should  fall  about  1/4  ^nch  before  the  trap  trips. 

This  entire  process  should  take  about  10  w^nutes  and  should  reaain 
consistent  under  normal  trapping  conditions.  If  you  havs  any  questions, 
please  call  or  write  oe. 


Alan  R.  Aral  stead 
Phone:  503/567-2472 


Oiagraa  attached 
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RH  Pan  Tension  Df.vict^  fo»  Coyotv 
Foothold  Tuap*  '  Turkoioskl  ct  at 


SEND  PROOFS  TO  EOITOH.  SEND 
mm  mill  TO  ALltN  PHtSS, 


SELECTIVITY  AND  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PAN  TENSION  DEVICES 
FOR  COYOTE  FOOTHpLD  TRAPS 

ftWiH  J  TURKOWSXl.*  U  WMUt  SffVK*  Otnwvr  Wft»f«  R«MVtft  CwHtr.  0«mv  CO  VSZZi 

ALAN  a  AKMlSTEAD.  U  5.  fWt  •«!  WWW*  $«v««.  A/<4m»l  D*mag«  CortWOl  fYogrwn.  ^  0  •©»  StI  r•oAlO^  OR  UWI 

SAMUCL  ».  U»«iA«T.  U  S  Fl^      W*3W»  S*vte»  0*>^  Ri*Mrth  C«At«.  0*w«r.  CO  10225 

Aklr«ct  I>«ti  were coJ>«clcd  *n tS«  numbers  c»y»<CJ (Cfnli  /«tr«na)  in^  n«nitit^  tntmilt ihal  iUpp<f<i 
•n  iltndirJ  tript  and  trip*  «qulp(:«0  with  tSeii  fin,  curved  kt(  iptiof.  w  MmI  >ipe  (cruion  dtvkci  and 
wcr*  e«p«ured  m  cicMcd  TS*  mwJiGcd  3N'M  Vktw  »<««l  (••»ho!d  U*ft  were  abwt  iSree  l»mc>  nwt 
•ffc«ivc  than  Mirtdird  trip*  f*r  cieludint  1(lt  (Vw;)>#r  rrwcrttu)  trtd  lwi(t  (V  w/tr)  Uu*.  f*/  fo<«t 
(t/Mcyon  c<n#rr#«fX#r»»#uji.  KrJped  ikurikj  (^/r^ilu  •pouumt  (Dtrff ffAu  v(rtfni4n4)  ■r>d 

nWVtU  (tllftnttcut).  Coyti*  capture  ra(CS  In  initial  field  testi  were  Itwfr  tt  modified  trip*  thin 

titndaid  Umft  when  Mr  In  wet  cby  »r  likall  lolU.  $Kear<pln  and  lci(  ipf{n|  d«v{c«t  wcte  then  irvcxJltcd  and 
ilnc-piaud  t*  rcduc*  rmllnj  ciuied  by  cn«Uur*  and  t*  improve  tr4p  perf»rmarK«  Erc(uii«n  raiei  (per 
c«nti{t  W  antmiU  that  ilcpped  on  pant  tnd  wtre  •xcludcd)  in  iub«<qucnt  letd  tcMi  If  tU  dcslsn«icd 
nontartct  aninuU  f*f  ihe  w*i  idl  test  were  92.  lOO.  W.  and  6  Ui  ih«»r  fin,  iea(  tpi..x  tteel  tape,  and 
ttandard  trap*.  reipecti*f  ly  Oyote  csptula  ralei  »»i|h  the  Improved  devlcet  in  wet  areai  with  clay  •€  alliall 
loils  wtra  »7.  «.  K  »nd  9t%  for  jJwar  ^In.  leaf  iptlnj.  rtctl  tape,  and  Mandard  ^tap^  reipective!y  The 
Iniprvvcd  devicci  functioned  adequately  f*r  ut«  in  coyote  trappins  actlvilks. 

J.  WJLDL  UANAGS  ^IW^ffViiWO- 


Steel  foothold  traps  are  lued  for  har* 
vesttngJmb<are;s  and  for  removing  coy- 
otes and  other  predators  from  livestock 
depredation  areas  Private  fur  trappers 
usually  attempt  to  capture  smaller  fur* 
bearers  as  well  as  coyotes,  but  U  S  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  Animal 
Damage  Control  Program  (ADC)  efforts 
are  hampered  when  traps  set  for  coyotes 
are  sprung  by  other  animals  Because  trap« 
are  an  important  tool  in  the  ADC  pro* 
gram,  efforts  were  initiated  at  the  Denver 
Wildlife  Research  Center  (DWRC)  to 
make  trapping  for  depredatory  coyotes 
more  efficient  and  selective  (Linhart  et  al 
1950)  Trap  selectivity  and  efBcacy  are 
major  ijjues  raised  by  proponent,  of  re* 
stricting  or  prohibiting  use  of  steel  traps 
(Dixon  1930,  Atkiion  1956.  Cipson  1975. 
Singer  1975.  Nichols  1976.  Parsons  1977. 
Howard  lOTv  '^'vJd  1980.  Schmidt  1981) 


*  rrewnt  addreu  12  Oo«>na  Drive.  i;vakl«  TX 


These  issues  are  also  of  concern  to  the 
USFWS 

One  method  of  increasing  trap  selectiv- 
ity for  coyotes  Is  to  increase  the  force  re- 
quirco  to  spring  them  so  that  smaller 
species  are  excluded,  and  various  trap  pan 
tension  devices  have  been  developed  for 
that  purpose  Such  devices,  including  pli- 
able sticks,  forked  twtgs,  springs,  wires, 
and  sponges,  are  placed  under  th^.  pao. 
but  only  «  feNv  are  permanently  attached 
to  the  trap  (Young  1933.  Presnall  1950) 
Pan  tensions  are  difficult  to  control  with 
most  of  these  devices,  target  animals 
sometimes  step  on  the  pin  without  spring- 
ing the  trap,  or  ;mall  nontarget  animals 
may  be  accidently  caught  A  slotted  metal 
tension  device  ("Biologjcal  Survey  Pan 
Spring")  that  was  inserted  beneath  the  trap 
pan  has  been  used  with  succ<ns  (Day  1934). 
but  no  efficacy  data  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished Di^dvantages  of  the  above  device 
which  sometimes  hampered  captures  in 
eluded  loss  of  tensile  strength,  pan  wob* 


I  hdv*  chiicKed  tills  prcof 
I  havem:>rKvi      chi^s.-.  or 
correction*  1  v-*.U  io 

Stsn«^  ■  

Telephone , 
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Wililiiir  .liiK  '  •  • 


bic/*  and  noise  when  tlic  p.in  tnovcd 
downward 

Several  recently  developed  devices  re- 
duce or  elinunnle  the  disadvantages  of  llie 
earlier  nio<le!s  and  more  uniformly  con« 
trol  the  tension  or  weight  required  to  trip 
the  trap  In  tins  study,  we  evaluated  the 
relative  selectivity  and  efficacy  of  three 
typos  of  pan  tension  devices  (shear«pin. 
leaf  spring,  steel  tape)  on  3N-M  (mallea- 
ble jaw)  Victor  steel  traps  under  various 
field  conditions  and  compared  their  per- 
formance with  the  standard  3N-M  trap 

We  are  grateful  for  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  provided  by  ADC  supervisory 
personnel  and  fieldmen  £.  J.  Medvetz  and 
R  M  Yandrick  of  M-Y  Enterprises.  Ho- 
mer City.  Pa  .  provided  advice  and  the 
shear-pm  devices,  and  the  late  P.  Hill 
helped  fabricate  and  improve  the  leaf 
springs  C  E  Gates  of  the  Texas  A&M 
Inst  of  Statistics  and  D  L  Otis  (DVVRC) 
provided  advice  and  statistical  analyses  J. 
J.  Spiiiett  and  H.  P.  Tietjen  reviewed  the 
manuscript  The  assist.mce  provided  by  M. 
L  Pcpelka.G  J  DaschJ  D  Roberts,  and 
V  A  Thornsberry  (DWRC)  is  appreci- 
ated 

METHODS 

Selectivity  and  efficacy  of  modified  and 
standard  traps  were  compared  under  var- 
ied coiuiitions  in  five  western  states  dur- 
ing spring,  summer,  and  autumn  1980  and 
in  two  states  during  the  same  seasons  in 
19S! 

Description  of  Devices 

The  shear-pin  tej»Mon  device  (Paws-1- 
Tnp.  M-Y  Enterpriser.  220  Lincoln  St  . 
Homer  City.  PA  15718)  (reference  to  trade 
names  does  noi  impl)  Government  tn 
dorsement  of  commcrtial  products),  pal 
ented  by  Medvetji  and  Yandrick  (U  S  Gov. 
Patent  -1.2*10.223.  Fig  1),  is  installed  on 


Fig  1  Pfototyp*  sMar<p^  pan  icasioo  devic«  evaluated  m 
kutial  rietd  ttsi  (1980).  Copper  w«re  p^n  is  ki  poM^ 

traps  by  replacing  the  dog.  trap  pan.  and 
shank.  The  replacement  dog  has  a  1  5-mm 
hole  in  the  tip.  An  oval  1.5-  x  5-mm  slot 
in  the  attached  end  of  the  pan  aligns  with 
this  hole  when  the  trap  is  set.  A  copper 
wire  is  placed  through  both  holes  and  bent 
around  the  dog.  When  the  pan  moves 
downward,  the  pan  and  dog  slide  upon 
each  other,  the  edges  of  the  holes  shear 
the  wire,  and  the  trap  closes  Wire  diam- 
eter determines  the  weight  on  the  pan  re- 
quired to  shear  the  wire  and  trip  the  trap 
Our  traps  were  set  to  trip  between  1,8  and 

2  3  kg  Wires  u  ere  replaced  only  when 
animals  actually  sprung  traps 

The  leaf  spring  (Fig.  2)  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  earlier  models  developed  by  Day 
(1934)  and  the  Woodstream  Corporation 
(P.O.  Box  327.  Lititz.  PA  175*13)  The  new 
device  IS  broader  and  made  of  spring  steel 
to  maintain  tensile  strength  during  pro- 
longed use.  The  1  x  7  5«cm  tempered 
metal  spring  clamps  to  the  trap  base  be- 
neath the  pan.  The  spring  angles  upward 
lo  make  contact  with  the  underside  of  the 
pan.  The  pan  shank  is  notched  above  the 
regular  dog  notch  to  limit  pan  fall  to  about 

3  mm  before  the  trap  is  tripped  The  Jog 
tip  is  beveled  to  tit  into  the  notch.  The 
leaf  spring  increases  trip  weight  from  0  9 
to  about  2  3  kg 
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fig  2.  Prototype  Jpnng  pan  icflscn  d«vic«  tviJuated  ir 
kMtial  new  ttst  {I9fl0).  Oev«<e<J  end  o»  (Jog  Ij  st t  m  ««J  notch 
on  p*n  jhanX 


Wet  clay  and  alkali  soils  impaired  the 
shcar-pin  and  leaf  spring  devices  in  1980 
and  improvements  were  rcleslcd  in  1981. 
Modifications  included  zinc-plating  the 
spring,  replacement  pan  and  sliank  of  the 
leaf  spring  device,  and  the  pan  and  dog 
of  the  shear-pin  device.  New  shear-pin 
devices  were  constructed  oi  heavier  14- 
gauge  steel  because  of  problems  with 
bending.  An  extra  hole  in  the  pan  for  at- 
tachment and  stabilization  of  the  copper 
wire  improved  shearing  (Fig.  3).  Smaller 
diameter  copper  wire  (0.29  mm)  reduced 
shear-pin  trip  weight  to  about  1.4  kg  Tor 
traps  clamped  by  their  base  m  a  vise  and 
sprung  The  notch  in  the  improved  loaf 
spring  device  pan  shank  was  prestampcd, 
which  lowered  vise  trip  weights  to  abojt 
2.1  kg  and  made  them  more  consistent 
Prestampcd  notches  also  simplified  large- 
scale  fabrication,  and  eliminated  the  need 
to  bevel  the  dog  tip  (Fig  4) 

A  length  of  steel  tape  is  used  by  ADC 
personnel  in  California  where  state  law 
requires  the  use  of  pan  tension  devices.  An 
11  0-cm  length  cut  from  the  1.9-cm-wide 
measuring  tape  replacement  blade  (Stan- 
ley Works  Co  ,  New  Britain,  Conn.)  is 
placed  from  spring  to  spring  with  the 
convex  side  making  contact  with  the 


Fig.  3.  Upproved  xioc-pl»ted  »M«-p«n  temioo  c3*vic4  with 
0.294nm  copper  wif  •  pJft. 

underside  of  the  trap  pan  (Fig  5)  We 
compared  its  efficacy  with  the  improved 
shear-pin,  leaf  spring,  and  standard  traps 
in  1981.  Capture  and  exclusion  rates  were 
obtained  in  both  dry  and  wet  soils  so  they 
could  be  compared  with  1980  data  on  the 
shear-pin  and  leaf  spring 

Field  Test  Procedures 

Two  or  more  recommended  ADC  per- 
sonnel in  each  of  five  stales  (Calif  ,  N  M  . 
Greg.,  Tex  ,  and  Utah)  participated  in  the 
1980  fieM  tests  at  selected  locations  Im- 
proved devices  were  tested  the  following 
year  in  jastern  Te.xas  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia in  areas  of  high  moisture  and  either 
clay  or  alkali  soils. 

FWS  supervisors  were  asked  to  identify 
important  nontarget  species  in  their  states 
based  on  past  capture  rales,  value  to  the 
public,  and  the  extent  to  which  accidental 
captures  interfered  with  coyote  trapping 
Specific  nontarget  animals  identified  by 
siate  were  gray  fox  (Calif  ,  N  M  .  and 
Tex ),  kit  and  swift  fox  (N  M  and  Tex  ), 
striped  skunk  (Calif ,  Oreg  ,  and  Utah); 
opossum  (Oreg  and  Tex  ).  and  jack  rabbit 
(Calif..  N.M.,  and  Utah)  In  1980,  we  at- 
tempted to  obtain  a  sample  of  30  or  more 
coyote  visits  and  60  visits  of  each  desig- 
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Fig.  4.  Improved  2Jnc^at«d  kaf  spring  icmion  0«v)c«  with 
notch  st2op«d  on  »haiM(  a^ovt  reguU/  notch. 


nated  nontargct  species  from  each  test 
stale.  In  1981.  wc  requested  60  coyote  vis- 
its from  each  of  the  two  test  stales  (Calif, 
and  Tex.).  Larger  animals  weighing  about 
as  much  as  coyotes,  i.e.,  badger  i^axidta 
taxus),  bobcat  {Felis  rufus),  raccoon  (Pro- 
cyon  lotor),  and  porcupine  (Erethizon 
doTsatum),  are  seldom  excluded  by  ten- 
sion devices  and  data  on  these  species  were 
disregarded. 

Test  trap  hnes  were  similar  to  those  used 
for  routine  depredation  control  activities 
Equal  numbers  of  standard  traps  and  those 
equipped  with  shcar-pin  devices  and  leaf 
springs  (and  steel  tapes  in  1981)  were  set 
on  trap  lines  along  ranch  roads.  In  1080, 
canvas  pan  covers  were  used  on  standard 
and  shear-pin  device-equipped  traps.  Alu- 
minum wire  screen  pan  covers  were  used 
on  the  leaf  spring  traps.  More  llexible  pan 
covers  (made  from  plastic  sandwich  bags) 
were  used  with  all  devices  in  1981.  Traps 
were  set  in  the  usual  manner  and  were 
normally  checked  daily.  About  5-8  mm 
of  soil  was  sifted  over  pan  covers  and  in 
the  immediate  vicmity  of  traps.  Animals 
visiting  trap  sets  were  identified  by  tracks 
left  in  the  sifted  soil 

Numbers  of  animals  that  visited  traps 
and  that  were  excluded  from  thum  or  were 


pg.  5.  S\9M  rMMuring  Mp%  p*n  teoiton  C«vfc«  used  by  An- 
kntt  Ovr\»g*  Controt  Program  personnd  m  CaKoma. 


captured  (except  small  rodents)  were  re- 
corded. A  visit  was  defined  as  an  incident 
in  which  an  animal  stepped  on  and  within 
the  margin  of  the  pan  and  was  cither  cap- 
lured  or  excluded.  An  incident  in  which 
an  animal  stepped  on  the  pan  but  did  not 
spring  the  trap  was  designated  as  an  ex- 
clusion. 

Weights  of  captured  animals  and  num- 
bers of  traps  that  failed  to  function  prop- 
erly were  recorded.  Data  were  also  col- 
lected on  soil  type  and  moisture,  weather, 
location  of  trap  jaws  on  the  foot,  and  fre- 
quency of  animal  pull  outs  To  conform 
to  schedules  set  for  data  collection,  traps 
were  sometimes  set  during  rainy  weath- 
er— a  practice  not  normally  recommend" 
ed  beer  use  traps  function  less  effectively 
under  wet  conditions 

Trap  Trip  Weight  Tests 

Trip  weights  of  10  or  more  standard 
traps  and  10  equipped  with  each  type  of 
pan  tension  device  were  obtained  under 
the  following  conditions,  with  the  base  of 
the  trap  clamped  in  a  vise,  in  dry  soil;  in 
soil  sprinkled  with  water  until  saturated, 
and  in  soil  sprinkled  until  saturated  and 
allowed  to  dry  and  crust.  Trip  weights 
were  obtained  by  placing  a  vertical  12- 
mm  diameter  steel  rod  having  a  51-mm- 
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diameter  base  at  the  center  of  each  trap 
pan  and  adding  steel  washers  of  known 
weight  onto  the  rod  until  the  trap  was 
tripped. 

Similar  procedures  were  used  to  obtain 
trip  weights  of  10  or  more  traps,  each  fit- 
ted with  the  improved  zinc-plated  shear- 
pm.icaf  spring,  or  steel  tape  device.  How- 
ever, a  Model  DPP-25  push/pull  dial 
gauge  scale  {]o\\i\  Chatillon  and  Sons,  Inc  , 
New  York.  N.  Y.)  was  obtained  later  in  the 
study  and  used  to  measure  trip  weights  by 
pushing  on  the  center  of  the  trap  pan  with 
the  scale  shaft. 

Freezing  and  thawing  conditions  were 
simulated  by  setting  improved  zinc-plated 
shear-pin  and  leaf  spring,  steel  tape,  and 
standard  traps  in  trays  of  soil  which  were 
then  sprinkled  with  water,  frozen,  and  lat- 
er thawed  at  room  temperature.  The  time 
before  each  trap  could  be  sprung  aftt'r 
thawing  began  was  determined  by  push- 
ing on  the  center  of  the  trap  pan  with  a 
gauge  scale  shaft  at  l5-mmute  intervals 
until  it  tripped 

Data  Analysis 

Coyote  trap  success  rates  were  deter- 
mined for  standard  trap*  and  each  type 
of  tension  device  by  dividing  the  number 
of  coyotes  that  stepped  on  the  pan  (i.e  . 
determined  by  recognizable  tracks)  into 
the  number  of  coyotes  that  were  cap- 
tured 

Because  soil  tyj^c^  and  moisture  lumJi- 
tionsappcared  to  infijencc  coyote  c.n>ture 


rates  by  modified  traps,  the  data  for  1980 
were  separated  into  areas  having  wet  clay 
or  alkali  soils  and  those  having  dry  con- 
ditions at  the  time  tests  were  conducted. 
The  nontarget  exclusion  rate  for  each 
species  was  calculated  by  dividing  the 
number  of  animals  that  stepped  on  the 
pan  into  the  number  that  were  excluded 
Nontarget  species  exclusion  rates  for  the 
modified  traps  were  compared  with  stan- 
dard traps  for  all  areas  combined  In  I98I, 
all  tests  were  conducted  under  -  "'ar 
conditions  and  results  with  the  improved 
devices  were  combined  and  evaluated  by 
species  only. 

The  chi-square  r  x  c  contingency  table 
analysis  was  used  to  compare  capture  and 
exclusion  rat^^  between  modified  and 
standard  traps,  by  species  Average  trip 
weights  in  controlled  trip  weight  tests  were 
compared  by  two-way  ANOVA 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Prototype  Device  Field 
Tests  (1980) 

ADC  personnel  in  hve  states  accumu- 
lated data  for  9.886  tr^-  nights  comparing 
prototype  shear  pin.  leaf  spnng-equipped. 
and  standard  traps  Co>ote  and  designat- 
ed nontarget  visits  to  all  traps  combined 
totaled  374  and  875.  respectively 

The  percent  of  all  nontarget  species  ex- 
cluded by  each  type  of  modified  trap  dur- 
ing the  1980  tests  wn$  greater  (P  <  0  05) 
than  for  stand.ird  traps  (Table  I)  Mean 
exclusion  rates  for  combined  designated 
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non target  spccics  for  shear  pm  and  leaf 
spring-equipped  traps  \vere  91  and  90^, 
respectively.  Only  30?i  of  the  animals  that 
stepped  on  standard  traps  were  excluded. 

The  shear-pin  device,  for  all  soil  type? 
combined.  e.xcluded  the  following  in  de- 
scending order  of  efficacy,  opossums,  jack 
rabbits,  striped  skunks,  gray  foxes,  and 
Swift  and  kit  foxes.  Exclusion  order  for  the 
leaf  spring  device  was.  opossums,  kit  and 
gray  foxes,  striped  skunks,  and  jack  rab- 
bits. The  greatest  difference  between 
modi&ed  and  standard  traps  was  for  opos- 
sums. Standard  traps  captured  all  39  opos 
sums  that  visited  them,  whereas  modiBed 
traps  excluded  all  visiting  opossums.  Mod- 
ified traps  excluded  a  greater  percentage  of 
nontarget  animals  in  each  test  state  (P  < 

Coyote  capture  rates  for  all  the  soil  types 
and  conditions  in  five  states  combined 
were  70.  67,  and  93?l  for  shear-pin  de- 
vices, leaf  spring  devices,  and  standard 
traps,  respectively  (Table  2).  Capture  rates 
for  boih  prototype  devices  (all  areas)  were 
lower  than  for  standard  traps  (P  <  0.05). 

The  efficacy  of  modified  traps  for  tak- 
ing coyotes  was  then  comparco!  by  soil  type 
and  moisture  In  New  Mcxicc  and  Utah, 
where  soil  conditions  were  mostly  dry  and 
sandy,  leaf  spring-cquippcd    raps  cap- 


tured all  coyotes  tli,»t  stc|>|x.d  on  the  pan> 
However,  in  northern  California  and  Or- 
egon,  in  wet  soils  only  about  A^7%  of  the 
coyotes  visiting  leaf  spring-equipped  traps 
were  captured.  Similar  problems  were  en- 
countered with  the  sliear-pin-equippcd 
traps.  Data  indicated  that  wet  clay  or  al- 
kali soils  increased  trip  weights  of  proto- 
type devices  so  much  that  some  visiting 
coyotes  did  not  spring  the  traps. 

Trap  Trip  Weight  Tests 

Simulated  weather  conditions  under 
controlled  procedures  verified  that  soil 
moisture  was  responsible  for  increased  trip 
weights  of  modified  traps  Trip  weights  of 
standard  traps  set  and  sprung  while  held 
in  a  vise  and  in  dry,  wet.  and  crusted  soil 
averaged  0  7,  1.0,  1  5,  and  1  7  kg,  respec- 
tively. Under  wet  conditions  and  in  dried 
and  crusted  soil,  shear  pin  trip  weights  av- 
eraged 4,3  and  5  4  kg,  respectively  Water 
droplets  formed  on  the  underside  of  the 
pan  and  the  dog,  causing  them  to  rust  and 
adhere.  Average  trip  weight  of  leaf  spring 
traps  with  canvas  and  screen  pan  covers 
in  wet  soil  was  ?.5  and  3  8  kg.  respective- 
ly. In  crusted  soil,  average  trip  weight  for 
canvas  and  screen  cc^  %/AS  3  5  and  4  7 
kg,  respectively.  Moisture  formed  on  the 
leaf  springs  and  trap  pans  of  traps  set  with 
both  types  of  pan  covers  In  wet  and  crust- 
ed soils  the  tip  of  the  dog  often  rusted  and 
adhered  to  the  groove  in  the  pan  shank. 
Downward  movement  of  the  pan  often 
broke  this  adhesion,  which  caused  a  snap- 
ping sound  that  could  alert  animals  aTid 
thus  prevent  captures  Mean  trip  weights 
of  shear-pin  and  leaf  spring  traps  set  in 
wet  and  crusted  soils  were  higher  (P  < 
0.01)  than  trip  weights  of  unmodified  traps 
under  the  same  conditions, 

The  average  trip  weight  of  the  im- 
proved shear-pin  device  in  wet  soils  was 
1.8  kg.  or  2  5  kg  less  than  the  1080  pro- 
totype The  average  trip  weight  in  crusted 
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soil  wa^O.l  kg  for  the  improved  shear-pin 
device,  Of  2.2  kg  less  than  the  unplaced 
model.  Trip  weights  of  improved  leaf 
springs  m  wet  and  crusted  soil  were  2.5 
and  3.1  kg,  LO  and  0.7  kg  lower  than  the 
prototype  leaf  sprmg,  respectively.  Trip 
weights  for  the  steel  tape  in  wet  and  crust- 
ed soil  were  1.8  and  2.5  kg,  respectively. 
There  were  no  (P  >  0.05)  differences  be- 
tween mean  trip  weights  of  any  improved 
pan  tension  devices  and  standard  traps. 

The  time  required  for  standard  and 
modified  traps  frozen  in  wi  soil  to  thaw 
and  trip  ranged  from  240-310  minutes. 
None  of  the  time  periods  differed  (P  > 
0.05). 

Improved  Device  Held 
Tests  (1981) 

Improvements  (shear-pm  dcvic.%  zx 
plating,  placing  an  extra  hole  in  the  P^n, 
heavier  gauge  steel  for  the  pan,  smaMer 
diameter  copper  wire,  leaf  sprmg.  stamp- 
ing the  notch  in  the  pan  shank,  eliminate 
in^j,  the  bevel  of  the  dog  tip.  and  more 
Oe.xtble  plastic  pan  covers  for  all  devices) 
increased  the  coyote  capture  rate  in  wet 
clay  or  alkali  soils  from  62%  (prototype) 
to  897a  (improved)  for  shear-pin  traps  and 
from  465i  (prototype)  to  94?J  (improved) 
for  leaf  spring-equipped  traps  in  the  same 
test  areas  used  m  1980  (Table  3).  Either  a 
Single  improvement  or  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  improvements  was  rcsponsi 


bic  for  better  pcrfoniiniicc  Hicrc  were  no 
cliffeicnccs  (P  >  0,05)  in  coyote  capture 
rates  between  the  standard  and  cither  im- 
proved levice-cquippcd  trap.  Data  on 
numbers  of  coyotes  that  pulled  out  of  traps 
were  inadequate  for  statistical  analysis. 

In  wet  clay  or  alkali  soils,  each  device 
excluded  more  nontarget  animals  (P  < 
0.01)  than  did  standard  traps  (Calif,  and 
Tex.  combined)  (Table  4), 

In  addition  to  tests  under  wet  condi- 
tions, the  steel  tape-equipped  traps  were 
compared  with  standard  traps  in  dry  sandy 
soil  during  1981.  In  northern  California, 
we  collected  data  on  28  and  69  visits  by 
coyote^  and  designated  nontarget  species, 
respectively-  All  nontarget  species  visiting 
steel  tape-equipped  traps  were  excluded. 
26?J  were  excluded  by  standard  traps 
(P  <  0.01)  Steel  tape  traps  captured  sim- 
ilar numbers  (86%)  of  visiting  coyotes 
compared  to  standard  traps  (100%)  (P  > 
0.05). 

The  position  of  the  ^rap  on  the  foot  of 
captured  coyotes  was  recorded  for  374 
coyotes.  There  were  no  differences  (P  > 
0.05)  in  the  frequency  of  toe  catches  be- 
tween standard,  prototype,  and  improved 
device-equipped  traps.  Captured  coyotes 
held  above  the  foot  pads  varied  from  60 
to  789&  for  all  trap  types. 

M'  b<,rdy  weights  of  designatea  non« 
largti  a  nmals  were  compared  with  the 
type  of  traps  in  which  they  were  cap- 
tured. The  mean  body  weights  of  gray 
foxes,  striped  skunks,  and  jack  rabbits  tak- 
en with  each  typ^'  of  modified  trap  were 
higher  (P  <  0.a5)  than  for  the  same  species 
taken  with  standard  traps.  Mean  body 
weight:,  for  kit  foxes  did  not  differ  (P  > 
0.05)  between  modified  and  standard 
traps. 

The  lowest  mean  body  weight  for  non- 
target  sf>ccics  by  trap  type  was  1  7  kg  for 
striped  skunks  taken  in  standard  traps  The 
highest  nontarget  species  mean  weight  was 
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5.7  kg  for  gray  foxes  taken  wilh  leaf 
spring-equipped  traps.  A  threshold  weight 
could  not  be  established  whereby  ^ve  could 
predict  if  an  individual  or  a  species  would 
be  excluded  from  modified  traps  because 
of  body  weight.  Locomotor  patterns  and 
weight  distribution  vary  with  species,  and 
these  factors  most  hkely  determine  the 
amount  of  force  that  an  ammal  exerts  as 
it  steps  on  the  trap  pan 

In  addition  to  the  nontarget  s^Cies,  over 
25  other  small  nontarget  mammalian  and 
bird  species  v.^.ted  the  traps  during  the 
study  These  data  ^vere  not  analyzed  sta- 
tistically but  these  ammals  were  excluded 
at  greater  rates  by  modified  than  by  Stan 
dard  traps.  The  effects  on  such  nontarget 
species  should  also  be  regarded  when  the 
merits  of  trap  pan  tension  devices  are  con- 
sidered 

ModiBed  traps  occasionally  failed  to 
capture  coyotes,  out  by  excluding  many 
nontarget  ammals.  moio  traps  remained 
set  and  operable  for  taking  coyotes  Over- 
all, coyote  captures  should  therefore  in- 
crease through  tlie  use  of  trap  pan  tension 
devices  The  devices  also  decrease  time 
a. id  efi'ort  required  to  release  or  ^lispose 


of  trapped  nontarget  animals,  remove  car- 
casses, and  reset  traps. 

ADC  personnel  have  told  us  that  their 
trappers  in  New  Mexico  have  used  the  un 
improved  leaf  spring  device  since  1978 
with  satisfactory  results.  ADC  records  in 
dicated  that  about  10,000  improved  leaf 
xpring  devices  have  been  used  satisfacto- 
rily on  a  trial  basis  since  June  1981  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  We  have  been  told  by  California 
ADC  personnel  that  steel  tape-equipped 
traps  have  been  useJ  with  good  results  by 
ADC  (rappers  in  that  state  since  1978 

Each  of  the  three  devices  we  tested  has 
different  advantages  and  limitations  The 
steel  tape  is  the  least  expensive  but  cannot 
be  permanently  attach«^d  to  the  trap, 
which  is  an  important  consideration  if  use 
of  such  devices  is  made  a  mandatory  re* 
quiremcnt  for  trappers.  The  current  cost 
of  the  improved  zinc-plated  leaf  spring 
device  including  pan  notching  is  $2  10  per 
trap,  the  steel  tape  costs  about  $0  10  per 
unit.  The  zinc-plated  shear  pin  device  is 
presently  available  for  $170  per  unit. 
These  costs  m.^l.t  be  reduced  if  high  vol- 
ume purchases  weic  made.  The  steel  tape 
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may  not  function  on  other  types  of  traps, 
whereas  the  sliear-pin  device  is  available 
for  various  type  traps  The  pressure  re- 
quired to  spring  traps  having  shear-pin 
devices  can  be  varied  by  using  different 
diameter  wires,  and  the  device  can  thus 
be  adjusted  for  animals  of  varying  weights. 
However,  replacing  wires  is  more  lime- 
consuming  *»nd  can  be  more  difficult  in 
adverse  weather  conditions  such  as  blow- 
ing snow  or  dusl.  The  leaf  spring  can  be 
used  in  adverse  weather  without  the  need 
to  make  adjustments  when  the  trap  is  re- 
set Because  all  three  devices  produced 
about  the  same  results,  local  conditions, 
size  and  type  of  trap,  and  trapper  pref- 
erence should  dictate  which  is  selected  for 
use. 
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•  PADDHD  TRAPS  -  ATTACHMENT  i 


Thoias  IL  Hoffte»  District  Supervisor.  ADC 
Union  Gap»  Uashlngtoo 


April  4.  1979 


Project  IjMd«r»  Depredations  Control 


Ooivtr  Wlldllfo  Research  Center.  Denver.  Co. 
Field  Evaluation  of  Steel  T^aps  with  Padded  Jaws 


Tbtre  fs  4  9Q0d  possibility  ^  will  be  runn1n9  som  tests  of  steel 
traps  with  padded  jews  next  fall.    I  ran  across  the  Uashlngton  District 
Annual  Report  for  Ft-1 974-75  and  on  pcige  5  reference  Is  Mde  to  field 
tests  of  sevtral  different  types  of  padded  Jaws.   I  would  very  ruch 
like  to  obtain  a  copy  of  any  Infomatlon  or  data  relating  to  the  above 
field  tests.  Additionally,  do  you  know  If  Ade  Zajanc  t^xtr  wrote  up» 
In  o»no  or  report  foni*  the  taeterlals  and  products  he  obtained  froa 
various  plastic  coei>an1es7 

Any  Kelp  or  1nf<)nat1on  you  can  provide  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Sanuel  8.  Unhart 


Attachjpent 
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UHITED  SIATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ZNTERIOR 

FISU  Am  WIIDIOFE  SERVXCK 

U.S.  FISU  6  WIUDLIFE 

Division  of  Animal  Daoagt  C^trol 

WASHINGTON  DISTKICT 

506  W«st:  Valley  Mall  Blvd* 
Union  Gap,  Washington  98903 


Cooperating  with 

WASHINGTON  STATE  DEPARTOENT  OF  AGRICULTORE 
County  Commissioners  ofs 

Adams,  Benton,  Chel2m,  Clark,  Douglas, 
Grant,  Kittitas,  Klickitat,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  Fiercely  Skamania,  Spokane, 
Stevens,  Walla  Walla,  Whitman,  and  Yakima 

and 

OKANOGAN  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  &  TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATION 

ANNUAL  REPORT 
7-01-74  -  6-30-75 
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HUttAga  ZAtm%  \tmf  mmt  at  IIC  pmx  alia  for  two  wheel  drive  vehicles 
and  12^  p«r  Mile  for  four  wheftl  driv«« 

/ 

'    Field  Testing 

Zonolit«»  «  coanercial  lASUlation  was  tested  in  alxtures  with  sand, 
sawdust  axKl  canure  as  a  trap  bedding  for  us«  during  the  wet  and  freez'- 
ing  w«ath*r  in  sf forts  to  ksep  traps  wor)cin9  during  adverse  periods. 

Test  areas  this  wintsr  indicatsd  Uiat  this  aaterial  m/  well  be  worth 
consideration  and  ths  cost  in  critical  daauige  control  situations. 

Sevsral  different  typss  ot  paddsd  jaws  were  tested  both  in  the  lab 
snd  in  field  trials.    This  principal  of  padding  the  Daws  shows  nuch 
prccaise  and  adaptability,  especially  in  densely  populated  areas  and  to^ 
wards  public  relations. 

,In    pursuing  this  adaption  to  traps,  Focatello  Supply  Depot,  canager 
>de  Zajanc  has  been  in  touch  with  several  plastic  coapanies  and  has 
received  a  miaber  of  applicable  products  that  appear  worth  trying* 

lte»s  of  Interest 

Coyotes  may  often  cause  CAlf  losses  by  indirect  action  and  the  loss 
Bay  never  actually  be  charged  to  coyotes  unless  witnessed  as  in  the 
following  instances. 

One  rancher  reported  that  during  a  feeding  operation  ha  witnessed  a 
coyote  teasing  a  cow  with  m  new  oom  calf.     In  hor  efforts  to  ward  off 
the  coyote,  the  cow  rlip{>ed  on  the  frozen  ground  and  fell  on  the  call, 
killing  it.    Unless  this  ixwident  had  been  witnessed  it  may  easily 
have  been  counted  as  a  still  bom  calf  and  never  asaoc4.ated  with  coyote 
attack. 

Another  incident  that  was  witnessed,  occurod  when  coyotes  frightened 
several  cows  causing  then  to  stastpcde  and  txanple  to  death  several  calves. 

District  Supervisor  Toa  Hof fiaan  responded  to  an  unusual  request  for 
assistance  dealing  wxu.t  coyotes. 

A  large  plastic  pipe  was  being  utilized  to  imitate  35  acres  of  corn 
and  in  each  row  a  sriall  valve  allowed  the  proper  amount  of  water  to 
flow  and  irrigate  the  corn. 

Coyotes  found  tiiese  valves  to  be  an  ideal  source  of  drinking  water, 
but  proceeded  to  chew  on  the  valves  and  tear  large  holes  in  the  Ruin 
pipe,     ihe  results  were  washed  out* rills  and  consequently  a  lack  of 
water  to  soae  sections  of  the  planting. 

1  because  the  famor  did  not  want  steel  trapw  set»  at  the  ti  propane 
fl  exploders  were  employed  to  keep  coyotes  away. 
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PSiOCRSSS  REPORT  OS  TCSTS  OF 


THREB  TYPES  OF  PADDING  MATERIAL  FOR  TRAP  JAf75 

cor::acTED  by  u,  s,  fish  and  wildlife  service 

•  .     DXVISIOH  OF  ANIflAL  DAHACE  CONTROL 

PropAred  2>y  Darrml  C.  Juv* 
^  August  2,  1976 

Cdlifoxnia 


IliTRODUCTION 

r«sta  oa  thxao  caruHdato  tsaUriuls  to       usod       padding  for  trajf  Java  of 
Wo,  3N  Onoida  Victor  doubXm  spring  offsot  javd  log  hold  traps  worm 
oonductad  by  thm  u/s.  Fish  vid  Uildlife  Smrvico,  Axixmal  DamMge  Control^ 
l>«D/tf«a  Jim»  of  1975  and  April  of  1976  in  two  counties  in  Calltorxii*, 
Tbm  criais  v«r«  conducted  to  ovaiuato  the  ad«^u«cy  of  those  materials 
as  a  possible  pAdding  to  cushion  and  incroMse  the  humMieness  of  cha 
leg  hold  trap  without  significjuitly  reducing  tho  oparatio*.^^  offoctlve- 
ntss  of  the  device. 

The  tests  were  conducted  by  District  Fiald  Assistant  Vollia  Bisne tt, 
Cottonwood,  CMlifornia  (Shasta  County)  and  District  Fxeld  Assistant 
Harold  Hetteeui,  Jr.,  Grenada,  California  (Siskiyou  Count\f)  ,    Both  of 
these  nan  are  under  xMe  supervision  of  District  Supervisor  DoLylo  Rowley, 
Redding,  California. 
The  candidate  materials  tested  weiet 

(1)  Dow  Corning  nB90  Sealer  and  Dow  Corning  01200  Pritrar  Coat. 

(2)  3M  Scxitchtite  lOSC^l  (Shrink  on  tuhxng) 

(3)  3/16"  foam  rubber  attachmd  with  contact  ceeMt. 


(' 

 ^)€0 

(I)    Dou  corning  ftlSOO  ScaXiJT  dnd  91200  y rimer.-    ThiJ  tcutorial  must 

pAlntmd       to  tho  trap  Jaws,    Tho  stop*  include  cleaning  tho  jnws, 
Appit/^n^  the  1(1200  primer  and  then  coatxng  of  jaws  with  the  itlBSO 
scaX^  to  a  thickntis^  of  2/32  to  3/32  of  an  inch. 
TToatod  ^nd  antreutud  traps  voro  sot  imdcr  identical  conditions 
and  Jin  close  proximity  to  ona  anothor  so  that  accurate  cvmparisons 
could  be  BJide  of  tho  results. 

.4  total  of  40  coyotes  were  ceptLued  by  both  District  Field  Assistants 
in  traps  coated  with  tho  vow  Corning  mu^jrial  and  five  coyotes 
(12-1/2Z)  pulled  frco  fzoa  the  traps. 

District  fiald  Assistant  bisnott  reported  xJiat  tr.^ps  hud  to  be 
rucoated  S0%  of  the  tiaa  at'ter  an  anxcaal  was  captured  and  District 
tA^*Xd  As^s^iftant  Wetter  reported  that  recx>ating  wa^,  necessary  aftor 

?e Ach  capture. 
In  both  tests  an  odor  proMosi  asjocxatod  with  tho  Dow  Corning 
''aterial  was  liotvd.    Coyote  avoidance  and  diggiiig  at  th*  tz^p  was 
detected      Xn  additj^on,  rodantJ  hcrv  detracted  to  and  dug  out  coated 
trap^  st>ro  trequt-ntl  ^  than  the  uncojtod  tra^,^ .    Prior  to  placenent, 
vx-at^d  trap^  were  allowed  to  drg  ar.d  air  out  tor  seven  days  a.  d  DFA 
Ht'tt^aa  ri-^cocvici.dtrd  airif^g  an  idditionj^l  ^4  iJiys. 
A'l  ^ddi  Cio,^:  t  r.'PlCD  i^'a)  cij^-t  t^hcr  coattid  traps  azc'^L^x  ^  dur^r.y 

.  ; rt  to  r/ V  f  J  Mi r .  i      V^A  I'i  ^nctt  i l- ported  Uiut  the  Daw  Coming 
^^^1^£  -.^^itin-y  h^j  J  tt/iJvri«.v  to  bi^j.K  loo.  k  or  ^l2ij  uh^r  C4.w«>«;raCi.rv5 
o»v.'«.dcd       Jc^;rcc»i  tahrcrJts-Xt 
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All  coyotes  captui'od  in  tttc  cojtcJ  trji>u  wciw  ca.iuu/i*- J  to  itecor  u^w 
tho  oifccnt  of  foot  injury,    W-'A  ZiisJ/iutt  r^t^rtad  tiut  chcro 
dpprocioljlo  difference  in  swelling  and  skin  datrago  Jbott/ecn  cojtcd 
and  ujicoated  cxaps.    DFA  //©ttesu  ropovted  t/iat  swreliing  and  5>ri/j 
daoii9«  Co  tiia  foot  WMS  woro  SGVore  on  coijotcs  captured  in  the  coated 
tx»  »**  than  on  coyotes  captured  in  tho  uacoated  trips.    It  oppears 
tha^  this  natcrial  may  act  as  a  tourniquet  and  cause  an  c>fC055ivu 
curtoiljaent  of  total  circulation  in  the  log  and  foot  region* 
(2)     3H  Scotch tite  105C-1  (Shrink  on  tubing) ;    Th      tulung  was  attached 
to  the  trap  jaw  before  they  were  placed  on  the  trap.    He^t  was 
applied  from  a  sun  laap  at  about  105  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  cause 
the  necessary  shrinkage.    Caution       necessary  when  shrinking  the 
Scotchtlte  tuhing  as  excessive  heat  will  dacago  tlio  material.  The 
covering  on  the  javf  is  approxiautciy  1/32"  thick. 
Coated  and  uncoated  traps  (control)  were  set  on  operational  trap 
lines  in  the  field  test  conducted  on  the  Dow  Corning  material. 
Damage  to  tho  coating  on  the  Jaws  was  similar  to  that  experienced 
while  using  the  Dow  Corning  material.    However,  repairs  to  tho 
Scotchtite  coating  were  more  difficult  under  field  conditions  and 
required  breaking  the  daaaged  jaws  out  of  the  trap  ^nd  replacing 
them  with  new  coated  jaws.    If  an  alternate  mthod  of  attaching 
this  matenal  to  trap  jaws  cannot  be  found,  use  o£  th^s  rjtterial 
will  be  extremely  impractical  m  an  opcr^ttional  pro y rum. 
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foot  iiijuiv  '^i*^  ^wcUht^j  a..  .1  Ti-nZc  uf  iM/»Ci.tv  m  Hut  :.ou< ,"/iCJ ( n 

coJtcd  trap  uiU  tho  i-JWJ  a^-  in  unooatod  trjiw,    //ot/cv..-.-.  i;urricic«c 

nuisbors  of  coyotes  wero  tiot  captwcod  to  draw  sound  conclcsions  and 
»*, 

fuxttor  testing  appears  to  bo  warranted, 
^3;    3/16"  fojm  ru2?bor  ^ffiuod  on);    Trap  jaws  woro  covorcd  with  strips 
of  1/2"  X  S**  X  3/lC**  foam  nibbor  aatorial  attached  with  contact 
ccocnt.    Traps  wore  dried  and  airod  for  seven  days  prior  to  place- 
axint  on  tho  trap  line,    FieJd  tests  woro  conducted  in  the  soine  axanner 
as  thoso  tests  on  tho  Vov  Corning  and      5cotchtite  m<iteriil. 
Djurjicra  to  tho  /oao  padding  as  a  resuit  of  capturing  an  aniawi  wero 
siailar  to  tho  daT^go  incurred  in  the  other  two  field  tostJ. 
Ko/>Iacecvnt  was  rcgiurcd. 

Odor  froa  contact  cement  ^'id  the  roum  rubLei  >:ould  be  a  /^ro^ic.-n 
though  toscs  were  not  of  sutficicnc  number  to  conclujive. 
Foot  injury  and  swelling  wero  cos^p^rable  to  that  of  the  uncoated 
j&ws.    Further  testing  aaght  indiato  a  problei::  witn  circulat^^on 
restriction, 
CO^ICLUSIOttS 

Ml  of  the  candidate  r^terials  tested  to  date  rjii  to  r^^  .ce  toot  in- 
jury andsweiiany       j  rojuit  ot  cjpture.    in  t.',.  cm.c  or  U).  ^o.c  IJoi/ 
Corning  ratciiai,  injury  and  swelling  wjs  core  severe,  in  soi^^ 
ir^tances,  t^.an  that  occurring  as  e  i..al£  of  capture  in  uncoatcd  or 
unpadded  jawed  ti^iis  (Con:    *l  Croup) . 

Suniaiont  X:.nttui'i^  w»f  c-oyuti.j  in  (Lip.  i  1/  i.-i  t/i  J/  .^i  c/iM  t.i 
tubing  and  roaa  rubber  were  not  Buiie  .tnJ  chen.£^itj  ii-ult-  cj/mot 
l>e  considered  conclusive  at  tAis  tizoo. 

further  test  ting  and  more  data  will  bo  gathered  on  tho  3H  Scotchtito, 

lOSC-l  tuMng,  as  soon  as  sufficient  aatoriol  can  bo  delivered .  D*t* 

will  2>o  gathorad  on  tachniquos  to  repair  dMmagod  padded  jaws  in  the 

field,  assmssnont  of  foot  injury,  potcntiAl  odor  probloas  and  resultant 

coyote  behavioral  changes  and  trap  nights  of  ujago  for  both  treated 
I 

and  control  groups. 

Further  testing  of  the  foaa  rubhor  padding  may  be  done  in  the  future. 
O     '/ever,  the  inherent  odor  holding  quality  of  this  txjpe  of  material 
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DENVER  WILDLIFE  RESEARCH  CENTER 
BUILDING  16,  FEDERAL  CENTER 
DENVER,  COLORADO  80225 

RESEARCH  ON  STEEL  LEGHOLD  TRAP  MODIFICATIONS^  -  1^  SI 


The  following  is  a  brief  suirtnary  of  studies  aimed  at 
modifying  steel  traps  used  by  federal  predator  damage  control 
specialists  for  the  capture  of  co,*'otes. 

Tranquilizer  Trap  Tabs 

Trap  tab  field  tests  were  conducted  from  1977  to 
1981.    Several  different  types  of  trap  tabs  containing 
various  formulations  and  dosages  of  central  nervous 
system  depressants  were  affixed  to  one  jaw  of  standard 
3N  Victor  long  spring  traps.    Coyotes  caught  in  these 
traps  were  left  for  either  one  (±24  hours)  or  two 
(♦48  hours)  nights.    Foot  injury  was  compared  to  that 
of  coyotes  taken  in  traps  without  tabs.    Numbers  of 
coyotes  taken  varied  from  19  to  22  per  "treatment". 
Results  are  shown  in  Table  1.   The  best  results  at  the 
t48  hour  interval  were  obtained  by  usin9  1125  mg  of 
Librium  (Chlordiazepoxide  HCl)  and  25  mg  of  Tranvet 
(Propiopronazine  HCl)  formulated  in  prooylene  glycol 
and  placed  in  a  nwlded  rubber  trap  tab  (available  from 
R.  McBride,  Box  725.  Alpine,  TX    79830).  Eighty-two 
percent  of  the  coyotes  taken  had  little  or  no  foot 
damage  compared  to  only  10  percent  of  coyotes  taken  in 
traps  without  tabs.    Similar  results  v.'sre  obtainec  at 
a  ±24  hour  interval  by  using  600  mg  o*  Tranvet  whicr,, 
^en  used  alone,  provides  a  snorte-  pe^'::'-  c"  C':S 
depression  than  the  48  hour  formulation  rer.tioned 
above.    Categories  of  foot  damage  used  for  a'l 
field  t'-ials  summarized  herein  are  sno".;n  in  Aspendi  1. 

Modified  Trap  Chains 

Standard  3N  Victor  long  spring  staked  traps  with 
3  ft.  kinkless  chains  were  modified  as  follows: 

1.  Trap  chain  shortened  to  30.5  cm  (12  in). 

2.  Trap  chain  shortened  to  30.5  cm  and  fastened 
to  center  of  trap  base. 

^  Host  of  the  data  in  this  sunwary  was  presenter  in  a  paper  given 
at  the  Worldwide  Furbearer  Conference,  Frostburg,  Maryland, 
August  3-11  ,  1980. 
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3.    Coiled  spring  fastened  between  standard  91.0  cm 
chain  and  trap  stake.    Spring  specifications: 
.23  era  (.092  in)  music  wire,  1.91  on  00  and 
15.2  cm  long  between  hooks  (.750  x  6  in), 
with  54  active  springs,  3.2  kg  {7  lb)  required 
to  stretch  spring  2.54  era  (1  in). 

Twenty  to  21  coyotes  were  taken  per  "treatment". 
Foot  dajnage  was  compared  to  that  sustained  by  coyotes 
taken  in  standard  3N  traps  with  3  ft.  staked  chains. 
Neither  shortening  the  trap  chain,  shortening  the 
chain  and  affixing  it  to  the  base  of  the  trap,  or 
adding  a  coiled  spring  resulted  in  overall  less  foot 
damt^^e  {Table  2).    The  addition  of  a  spring  might 
have  reduced  the  frequency  of  broken  bones,  but  small 
sample  sizes  made  this  conclusion  tenuous  and  the 
occurrence  of  moderate  or  severe  cuts  was  not  reducea. 


Research  on  padded-jaw  traps  be<jan  in  fall  1980. 
Following  two  unsuccessful  field  tests  of  a  OWRC-fabricated 
padded  jaw  trap,  a  third  conducted  in  spring,  1981 
provided  encouraging  results.    A  prototype  3N  double 
coil  spring  trap  with  padded  jaws  provided  by  the 
Woodstream  Corporation,  Lititz,  PA,  reduced  coyote  foot 
injury  significantly.    Eight-five  percent  of  20  coyotes  taken 
sustained  little  or  no  foot  damage  after  being  left  in 
traps  for    48  hours.    Only  10-14  percent  of  coyotes 
taken  in  traps  with  unpadded  jaws  sustained  similar 
injuries,  with  the  renaining  86-90  percent  having 
moderate  or  severe  cuts  or  broken  bones.  Additional 
field  tests  of  several  different  types  of  padded  jaw  traps 
are  planned.    Reduction  in  foot  damage  by  mechanical 
modification  of  traps  offers  advantages  over  the  use  of 
CNS  depressants;  one  major  factor  is  that  handling  and 
distribution  of  chemicals  is  avoided,  as  is  the  need  for 
federal  registration  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
However,  extensive  evaluations  are  needed  to  ensure  that 
comparable  efficacy  is  maintained  under  different  soil  and 
weather  conditions  and  that  cost  and  maintenance  are 
acceptable  under  operational  use. 

The  research  discribed  above  has  been  conducted  in 
accordance  with  aoproved  Annual  Work  Plans  of  the  FWS, 
Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center.    Objectites  are  limited 
to  steel  trap  modifications  as  they  might  apply  to  use 
by  federally-employed  predator  damage  control  specialists, 
and  not  to  the  private  fur  trapper  or  commercial  fur 
industry. 


Data  and  results  of  this  surmary  are  intended  for  informational 
urPoses  only  and  should  not  be  cited  or  published  without  the 
■^"rior  approval  of  the  Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center. 


Padded  Jaws 


Samuel  B.  Linhart,  Gary  J.  Dasch, 
and  Frank  J.  Turkowski 
September,  1981 
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Table  1.    Coyote  foot  damage  sustained  in  standard  and  trap  tab-a*ftxed  3-N  Victor  steel  traps. 


FREOUEHCY  OF  OCCURANCE 

Trap      Approx.  time 
Trap  tab                            tab       loft  in  trap 
fOMntilation                      type  (hr) 

No. 
coyotes 
taken 

llo 
damage 
or 

sHqlit 
culfs) 

Moderate 
or 
severe 
cut(s) 

Oroken 
bone(s) 

Ocad  frota 
overdose 

Porc«*nl 
accept. ill  1»'" 
dtttiagc 

Hone  (control)                     -  ?1 

21 

3 

16 

2 

- 

14.3 

Proplopromazlne  IICl  (600  mg)  Stevcnsen 

22 

10 

4 

0 

0 

01.0 

"                       n.istb  "A" 

20 

r. 

5 

0 

0 

75.0 

19 

w 

2 

0 

0 

09.5 

ricMridt* 

20 

17 

3 

0 

0 

05.0 

i*ropiopt'on07tne  HCl  (?00  mg) 

Rcseiptnc  (1.5  m9)/starcit 

(.lort  mn)                           0.r.rh  "A" 

22 

13 

0 

1 

0 

59.1 

Unno  (control)                            "  1M 

20 

2 

10.0 

Pi  oplopi  otn.wlne  IICl  (200  mg)/ 
Rrsrrpuu*  (I.S  mg)/starrh 
( 3'>M  i«"i) 

20 

n 
1 1 

2 

0 

55.0 

Pi  iipiopt  nnazinc  ilCl  (300  fng)/ 
Rr'ijtiplni^  (1.5  mg)/starcli 
(390  imi) 

22 

6 

11 

3 

2 

27.3 

Proplopro«a: Ine  IICl  (300  mg)/ 
Rcserplno  (3.0  mg)/starch 
( V)f\  mg) 

20 

10 

8 

0 

2 

50.0 
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Table  1.  (cont.). 


Tri^p  tab 
f  onnul atton 


Trap      Approx.  time  Ho. 
tab      left  In  trap  coyotes 
type  (hr)  taken 


ChlorOiazepoxtde  HCl  (750  mg)  Oasch  "A**  "  20 
ChlordUzcpoxide  MCI 

(1125  mg)  "  21 

ChlordUzepoxtde  HCl  (750  mg)/ 

Proplopromazlne  HCl  (25  mg)         "  "  20 

ChlordUzepoxide  HCl 
(1125  mg)/ 

Proptoproinazine  HCl  (25  mg)  "  21 

Chlordlazepoxl de  HCl 
(1500  mg)/ 

Proplopranazlne  HCl  (25  mg)         "  20 


Chlordtdzepox1d<»  HCl  (1125  mg)/ 
Proplopromazlne  HCl  (25  mg)/ 

Propylene  glycol  HcDride  *'  2? 


FREQUENCY  OF  OCCURANCE 

No 

disniage  Moderate 


or  or  Percent 

slight  severe  Broken  Dead  frora  ** acceptable" 

cut(s)  cut(s)  bone(s)  overdose  damage 

7  13             0  0  35.0 

6  10             ^  1  2B.0 

0  10             2  0  40.0 

15  5             0  0  71.4 

13  5              1  1  65.0 

la  4              0  0  81.8 
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Table  2.    Coyots  foot  damage  sustained  in  standard  and  trap  chain-nx)di fied  3-N  Victor  steel  traps. 

Frenuency  of^occurance  Percent 
Trap  No.  coyote  Ho  damoge        lioderate  (>?         Broken  •'acceptable" 

modtflcatlon      taken  or  slig^.t  cut(s)  severe  cul(s)        bones  damage 


None  (control)  21 


S^wrt  chain 

Short  :hain 
on  trip 
base 

Coil  spring 
on  chain 


20 

21 

21 


5 
2 

0 
4 


9 

13 

16 
16 


23,8 
10,0 

0,0 
19.0 
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Appendix  1.    Methods  for  categorizing  coyote  foot  damage  as  defined  for 
DWRC  studies. 

Coyules  ar^  normally  trapped  by  one  front  foot  and  the  jaws  of  the  trap 
urually  close  across  the  paw.    The  paw  fre(;uently  becomes  swollen  as  a 
result  of  irapair.'d  circulation.    Cuts  ccnnoiily  occur  across  the  top  of 
the  paw  and  are  inflicted  as  a  result  of  struggles  to  escape.  The 
severity  of  cuts  will  vary  as  to  number,  length,  width,  and  depth. 
Assignment  of  such  ,uts  into  definitive  categories  such  as  slight, 
moderate,  or  severe  is  ttierefore  difficult  as  they  may  range  frora  a 
single  very  szaall  abr^^ion  or  cut  1  or  2  ran  in  length  that  does  not 
extend  through  the  ski  ,  to  a  single  large,  deep  cut  up  to  3  an  extending 
across  the  tntire  upper  .urface  of  the  paw  exposing  underlying  tendons 
and  bones,  to  several  sm  !ler  linear  cuts  across  the  width  of  the  paw. 
One  or  more  of  the  latter    ay  be  sufficiently  severe  as  to  expose  the 
bone  or  tendon.    One  or  moi    bones  within  the  paw  may  also  be  broken  and 
can  generally  be  detected  b^  carefully  flexing  and  feeling  of  the  paw. 
■«'hen  initial  attempts  to  cati  orize  differing  degrees  of  foot  damage 
proved  frustrating,  we  simpli    -d  our  procedure  by  using  the  following 
assiricitior.s  to  characterizt  ^njury. 

Slic't  c-  no  Damaoe 

£.    No  den  age 

t.    SwoUen  foot 


17  ^ 
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Appendix  1.  (cont.). 

c.  A  snail  (<0.5  an),  shallow  puncture  hole  or  cut  through  the  skin 
and  underlying  tissue  or  fascia.    If  visible,  no  damage  to 
tendon(s)  or  bone(s). 

d.  Cuts  or  skin  abrasions  larger  than  0.5  cm  but  not  ixtending 
through  the  skin,  underlying  tissue  or  fascia. 

Moderate  or  Severe  Damage 

a.  A  large  (>0.5  cm),  deep  cut  through  skin  and  underlying  tissue  or 
fascia.    Tendon(s)  and  bone(s)  exposed. 

b.  A  series  of  two  or  more  smaller  (<0.5  era)  but  deep  cuts  across 
the  paw  exposing  tendon(s)  or  bone(s). 

c.  Cut  tendons 

d.  Broken  bones 

c.    Any  coyotes  found  dead  in  traps  due  to  an  apparent  overdose  of 
CNS  depressant. 

Coyotes  that  su<.tained  slight  or  no  visible  foot  damage  were  assigned  to 
in  -acceptable"  injury  category;  those  with  moderate  or  severe  foot 
djraage.  broken  bones,  or  that  died  from  overdoses,  were  categorized  as 
•unacccptably"  injured.    Other  data  were  recorded  to  indicate  trap  tab 
efficacy  but  for  various  reasons  were  not  considered  satisfatory 
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U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center 
Building  16,  Federal  Center 
Denver,  Colorado  80225 


SUMMARY  OF  DWRC  STEEL  LEGHOLD  TRAP  RESEARCH:    FY  1982 


July  1982 


1  Research  conducted  by  the  Section  of  Predator  Management  Research  under 
Work  Unit  932.12,  "Assess  the  efficacy,  selectivity,  and  hunaneness  of 
coyote  capture  devices  '*   Results  presented  here  are  incomplete  and  not 
for  publication,  relea.    or  use  w'thout  the  permission  of  the  Director  of 
the  Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center. 
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Oevelopment  and  research  on  steel  trap  modifications  were  continued  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  are  stfrniarized  beljw.    All  field  tests  were  conducted 
using  3-N  Victor  long  spring  traps  with  either  offset  malleable  or  stamped 
jaws.    Oata  on  coyote  capture  ra^'es  and  nontarget  species  exclusion  rates 
were  collected  for  th'2  trap  pap  tension  device  tests.    However,  data  for 
all  other  tests  sunmar^w^    i.  this  progress  report  are  limited  to  informa- 
tion  regarding  foot  daihftge  su',*'ained  only  by  coyotes  since  too  few  other 
species  were  trapped  to  provide  meaningful  measurements. 

Trap  Pan  Tension  Devices 

A  cooperative  study  (ADC  and  DWRC)  was  conducted  in  198D  and  1981  in 

California,  New  Mexico,  Dregon,  Texas,  and  Utah.    Data  analyses  and  a 
final  progress  report ^  were  completed  in  May  1982  and  a  manuscript  will 

be  submitted  to  a  technical  Journal  In  the  near  future.    The  Executive 

Summary  and  two  graphs  (Figs.  1  and  2)  from  the  progress  report  are 
reproduced  below. 


-  Three  types  of  steel  tiap  pan  tension  devices  were  evaluated  by  DWRC 
and  ADC  personnel  to  assess  their  selectivity  and  efficacy  for 
^'Yclud1ng  nontarget  spocies  and  capturing  coyotes. 

*  Pan  tension  devices  exclude  smaller  nontarget  species  by  increasing 
the  trip  weights  of  traps. 

-  Field  tests  by  ADC  fieldrien  were  conducted  in  1980  in  California, 
New  Mexico,  Dregon,  Texas,  and  Utah  and  under  moist  soil  conditions 
in  N.  California  and  S.E.  Texas  in  1981. 

-  No.  3-N  Victor  leghold  traps  were  equipped  with  one  of  the  following 

1.  A  shear-pin  device  (manufactured  by  M-Y  Enterprises,  Homer 
City,  Pa.),  which  functions  by  shearing  a  copper  wire  placed 
throuflh  aligned  holes  in  a  specially  designed  dog  and  pan.  The 
trip  weight  can  be  varied  by  changing  the  diameter  of  the  wire. 
Downward  pressure  on  the  pan  shears  the  copper  wire. 

2.  A  leaf  spring  device  developed  by  A.  Armistead  (N.M.  ADC 
Proqrm)  which  consists  of  a  curved  leaf  spring  that  attaches  to 
the  trap  base  and  angles  upward  to  the  underside  of  the  pan.  A 
modified  pan  and  dog  are  required. 


^  Copies  of  this  report  can  be  obtained  from  Or.  Fran-^.  Turkowski,  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Se^'vice.  Agricultural  Research  &  Experiment  Station, 
P.O   Drawer  1051,  Texas  AAM,  Uvalde.  TX  78801;  phone  512/723-6542. 


EXECUTIVE  SUWARY 
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3.    A  cut  length  of  steel  measuring  tape  currently  osed  by  the 
California  ADC  program  (tested  only  in  1981),    The  piece  of 
measuring  tape  is  inserted  lengthwise  between  the  trap  posts  so 
that  the  uppermost  or  convex  portion  of  the  tape  rests  against 
the  underside  of  the  pan.    Standard  trap  pans  and  dogs  can  be 
retained  when  this  device  is  used. 

-  Over  12,000  trap  exposure  nights  were  obtained  during  the  2-year 
study.    The  total  number  of  designated  nontarget  species  (gray  and 
kit  foxes,  striped  skunks,  opossums,  and  jackrabbits)  visits  recorded 
for  all  the  devices  together  in  1980  was  875  and  the  total  for  1981 
was  127.    Coyote  visits  totaled  381  and  162  in  1980  and  1981, 
respectively. 

-  The  coyote  capture  rates  and  nontarget  species  exclusion  rates  (% 
animals  stepped  on  pan  but  did  not  trip  trap)  of  t-aps  equipped  with 
each  type  of  device  were  compared  with  those  of  unmodified  3-H  traps. 

-  In  1980  the  combined  exclusion  rates  for  all  designated  no'^target 
animals  were  SIX  for  the  shear-pin  equipped  traps,  90X  for  the  leaf 
spring  devices  and  SOX  for  the  unmodified  traps.    Thus  both  of  these 
devices  decreased  the  number  of  designated  nontarget  species  trapped 
by  about  60X.    Coyote  capture  rates  for  device-equipped  and  unmodi- 
fied traps  were  similar  in  areas  of  dry  soil,  but  in  wet  soils 
device-equipped  traps  excluded  more  coyotes. 

-  Laboratory  tests  indicated  that  wet  clay-like  soils  drastically 
increased  trip  weights  of  device-equipped  traps. 

-  Prior  to  the  1981  field  tests,  shear-pin  and  leaf  spring  devices 
were  zinc  plated  to  reduce  rust  that  caused  contact  points  to  adhere. 
Shear-pin  pans  were  constructed  of  heavier  gauge  metal  and  a  second 
hole  was  placed  in  the  pan  for  improved  shearing  of  the  wire.  The 
dog  notch  in  the  shank  of  the  reolacement ^Jiin  of  the  leaf  spring 
device  was  machine-fabricated  for  uniformity,  thereby  decreasing 
variability.    The  use  of  more  flexit/le  pan  covers  also  reduced  wet 
soils  problems.    The  steel  tape  device  was  also  evaluated  in  1981. 

-  In  1981  the  improved  devices  performed  with  greater  efficacy.  Tests 
of  improved  devices  ir  wet  soils  resulted  in  coyote  capture  rates  of 
87t  for  the  shear-pin  equipped  traps,  S2X  for  the  leaf  spring,  86X 
for  the  measuring  tape,  and  SBX  for  unmodified  traps  (Fig.  1).  Tr.e 
improved  device -equipped  traps  would  undoubtedly  function  even  better 
in  dry  soils. 

-  In  1981  the  improved  devices  also  performed  better  in  excluding 
nontarget  animals.    The  combined  exclusion  rates  for  all  designated 
nontarget  animals  were  9ZX  for  the  shear-pin  devic**,  lOOX  for  the 
le<sf  spring,  95X  for  the  measuring  tape,  and  6X  for  the  unmodified 
traps  (Fig.  2). 
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-  While  each  of  the  three  devices  has  certain  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, capture  eind  exclusion  rates  were  similar.  Therefore, 
trapper  preference  may  be  the  deciding  factor  as  to  which  is  used. 

Padded  Jaw  traps. 

Development  and  field  evaluation  of  padded  jaw  traps  began  In  fall  1980, 
continued  in  1981  and  1982,  and  hopefully  will  be  completed  by  April  1983. 
In  spring  1981,  a  prototype  No.  3  double  coil  spring  trap  with  offset, 
stamped,  padded  jaws  (designated  as  Woodstream  pad  No.  1)  provided  by  the 
Woodstream  Corporation,  Lititz,  PA,  provided  very  good  results.    Of  20 
coyotes  taken  and  left  in  traps  for  about  48  hours,  17  (85X)  sustained 
little  or  no  foot  damage. 

In  FY  1982,  several  types  of  trap  pads  were  field-tested.    In  all 
insta.  ces,  coyotes  were  ieft  in  traps  for  approxin^ately  48  hours  (i.e., 
coyotes  were  removed  from  traps  the  day  after  they  were  found  captured). 
When  initii^  results  appeared  promising,  trapping  continued  until  20 
coyotes  were  taken;  however,  for  tests  where  pads  were  obviously 
ineffective,  sampling  was  stopped  after  5  coyotes  were  captured.  Pads 
were  affixed  to  both  jaws  of  Victor  3-N  long  spring  traps  staked  to  3-ft 
chains  affixed  to  the  trap  spring.    Damage  sustained  in  padded  traps  was 
compared  with  similar  data  from  coyotes  taken  in  standard  unpadded  traps 
in  a  prior  year.    Measurement  of  foot  injury  for  20  coyotes  taken  in 
unpadded  traps  indicated  that  lOX  had  little  or  no  foot  damage.  Appendix 
1  describes  the  method  used  to  assess  damage.    The  types  of  trap  pacis 
tested  and  sources  of  material  are  summarized  below: 

A.   Woodstream  Corporation  (Lititz,  PA  17543) 

Woodstream  No.  2:    This  synthetic  rubber  pad,  having  a  scored  and 
concave  inner  surface,  completely  enclosed  the  jaw  of  the  trap.  It 
was  almost  identical  to  that  tested  on  the  Woodstream  No.  3  double-coil 
spring  trap  in  FY  1981.    Since  the  Service's  ADC  Program  routinely  uses 
the  3-N  long  spring  trap,  the  FWS  requested  that  it  be  affixed  to  a 
prototype  Victor  3-N  trap.    Thp  prototype  provided  for  evaluation  had 
cffset  stamped  jaws.    The  pad  was  affixed  to  the  jaw  by  a  formed 
L-shaped  metal  retainer  strip  pop-riveted  to  the  end  of  the  jaw.  This 
attachment  method  allowed  the  retainer  strip  to  pivot  away  from  the 
jaw  when  pads  needed  replacement.    The  other  end  of  the  reta  ner  strip 
wat>  secured  to  the  jaw  by  means  of  a  threaded  screw  passing  through 
aligned  L-shapeo  brackets  on  both  retainer  strip  and  jaw.    Fourteen  of 
20  coyotes  (70t)  taken  in  traps  with  these  pads  sustained  little  or  no 
foot  damage. 

a.    M-Y  Enterprises  (220  Lincoln  St.,  Hcmer  City,  PA  15748) 

H-Y  No.  1 :    This  pad  consisted  of  a  black  neoprene  channel  material 
manufactured  for  sale  ^s  an  outdoor  gasket  material.    Each  p<}d  was 
affixed  to  the  jaw  of  the  trap  by  means  of  a  sheet  metal  retainer  strip 
form-fitted  to  the  underst<ie  of  the  jaw.    The  rubber  pad  containing 
three  pre-punched  holes  was  placed  between  the  unde'-side  of  the  jaw 
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th^?  reta^ne-^  strip  an<j  three  thrpi<jcd  screvs  were  secured  through 
4Mq^e<J  fK>le<i      the  ja*.  p4d,  and  retainer  strip.    The  lip  of  the  pad 
^Ki^^<S^d  iboul  n^rtway  to  t^e  top  of  the  Jaw.    Ten  of  H  coyotes  taken 
'  *lt*  sustjined  Tittle  or  no  foot  da.-naqe.    Six  additional  coyotes  will 
be  tripped  to  complete  th  test. 

K>Y  Kq.  2'    This  pad  was  nearly  ::i<int!ca1  to  M-Y  No.  I.  excepting  that 
t>^e  ^p^was  exte?>ded  to  reach  the  top  of  the  trap  Jaw.    Twf>Ue  of  20 
:ayct^S  f60X)  sustained  lUt1»?  or  no  foot  injury.    Therefore,  extending 
f-e  '*p  of  t^>e  pad  d'o  ^^ot  result  in  improved  performance. 

-'-.ok,  :r<-      7220  C'-jTiptoA  81v<s..  Para)T7ount.  CA  90733^ 

''-iT'v:>k  Nc  Tniv  carpdr.y  manufactures  a  U-shaped  edge  trim  for 

rjr^v'ty  0?"  rcwrvTcM^  '^>^es.    fhelr  product  consists  of  ^ar »ous 
..c^' ' 9ur  St  tons  of  s  fle^>Me  steei  or  aluminum  core  tnade  of  staple-like 
'        coate^^  w^tn  either  PYC  or  neoprene.    The  Trim-Lok  evaluated  had 
jpt*o'>a^  g'"pp'n9  "barbs*  located  wUhm  the  tjetal  core.    Trim  ,jk  No« 
1  :oAsisted  of  a  J-shaped  trUn  {^1350  x  5/16-)  wUh  a  raised  textured 
ij'^a;*  ic  .j'^o^^de  tnc-^^ased  gripping  force.    AU  of  the  five  coyotes 
^n  tr^ips  1^1  th  thts  pad  Sustained  nther  i^oderate  or  severe  foot 
lsp5^^  or  troken  bones     Coyotes  were  able  to  pull  apart  the  wetal 
'    p*.  c:mprK»nq  tf>e  core  of  tt^  pad  and  pieces  of  this  naterial  were 
*:ijri*  '.citt^^re^i  ibouf  ^.he  trjps,    Pad5  were  capol^te'y  tori  off  four 
^*  t^f  t^a^s  'n  wh'ct«  coyotes  wery  taken. 

2^'v.ok^  No  ^     Thii  pad  was  *  mtlsr  to  Trim-LoK  No.  1  excepting  that 

'^eop'^*^n»»         was  glijei  to  the  U-shaped  channel  (#137S  x  5/16* 
n       v'w  >«'ar         w,.s  hoped  that  addttio^  of  the  seal  material  would 
?»"  w  >  add  *  1 1  :)ri  r  "jshioning.    A]^  five  coyotes  taken  in  traps  with 

ja*5  s.istj"^e^  i>ifher  severe  cuts  or  broken  bones.    As  with 
''^'^-v*'^*        I.  :o.r>tes  were  able  to  t>jil  apart  the  pads  and  none  were 

i  '  t*^**  ^.y^t^"    ^' re  re<H>Vfr'(J  friVn  t'*3pS, 

■4 XT  '^t*- ,  '^u::)^  ^    ?') t  *CS,  A'pi*^e»       7^830 » 

V  s  'K'.,  ry^^j  Lj'^^^sie.l  of  i  to!  *-»cJ  'J-ohaped  f^eoprene  pad 

w*^    ^  w*'"^^  ••»nt>^Jdpj  Ihret*  fa^ten^ng  w^res.  »t'^es  wo-'e  wrapped 

>' ^  fm  irv3  f*:*  ends  tw»sted  pMers  to  nold  the  pad  in 

v^^'  p.us  wert'  «^ece**eJ  tat»*  *n  t^*f  testing  seamen  and  only  two 

"^'•»^s  w»>''e  tjfcMri  w?t*^  tht*se  pads.    However,  \n  one  instance  pads 
•f'-v  .c ' »* "  /  ^'.^Med        the  jaws  ind  only  the  tie  wtres  re<T>ained. 
'  o^-i5  'n%»jnco,  ore- ha  f  of  a  pad  had  teen  completely  torn 

^r:tr\  f^*^        i^tJ  retiming  tie  wires.    Both  coyotes  sustp^ned 
'n-»jri  *  ^o;t  .     $evet"ai  mor^;  coyotes  will  be  trapp<;d  with 

\  \^*'  z^*  \tl    *i  ^opeirs  th^r  th»'  tit'  wire%  are  "ot  adequately 
>r      w  t'^  ->  t*^e  A^^^iprere  t^3t  »  betttr  ■nem',  of  a**ixing 

'     t^'•^     V    ' '^f 1^ 

, '  f  ,    *  •  f  , »     •  >  ^  < '  V    T,     s  prr  ir  ^  /*'  i  ^     "  5^  '     \      Av:!-ii  •  r  i  .jn  j  ) 
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Lethal  Trap  lab$ 

Cloth  tabs  containing  strychnine  an^i  wired  to  trap  jaws  were  used  for  many 
years  ^n  the  past  to  kill  animals  taken  in  steel  leg-hold  traps.  Animals 
biting  at  traps  con. aim ng  siich  tabs  consumed  a  lethal  dos^  of  the 
toxicant     The  technique  was  later  modified  for  use  with  a  central  nervous 
system  (CNS)  depressant  or  "tranquilizer"  to  reduce  the  struggling  of 
trapped  coyotes.    Up  to  90t  of  coyotes  taken  in  traps  having  tranquilizer 
tabs  sustained  little  ur  no  foot  damage.    However,  presently  the  us^  of 
CNS  depressants  has  certain  inherent  disadvantages,  for  example,  dosages 
ade(^Jate  for  coyot'^s  are  lethal  to  smaller  carnivores,  FOA  registration 
would  be  required  for  operati    il  use,  and  cost  of  chemicals  may  be  high. 
An  alternative  Approach  to  tl-    use  of  CNS  f^^^oressants  is  to  exclude  as  many 
nontarget  species  as  possible  with  pan  tension  devices,  and  to  destroy  all 
otner  trapped  animals  with  a  lethal  trap  tab.    limited  research  on  this 
approach  was  endorsed  by  ADC  at  a  meeting  held  in  Albuquerque  In  November 
1981. 

A  pHot  Meld  test  of  toxic  trap  tabs,  tjsing  sodium  cyanide  (NaCN)  and 
oa*' 3-aminopropiophenone  (PAPP),  was  run  in  winter,  1981-82.    The  tests 
we^-e  carried  out  on  private  larJ  in  South  Texas  behind  locked  gates  on 
•*n<ch  warning  s'gns  were  posted.    Hollow  neoprene  rubber  trap  tabs 
oouined  *'rom  Ranches*  Supply,  Alpine,  Texas  (R.  McBride)  were  used  to 
contain  the  toxicants.    Tabs  were  closed  with  a  cork  and  the  ends  sealed 
wun  "SN>e  Goo.**    Both  NaCN  tabs  and  the  PAPP  tabs  (SOU  mg/ml )  were 
f       '  ned  in  propylene  gl>^ol.    A  solution  of  lOt  H2O  and  9C%  propylene 
gl^      was  used  as  a  camtr  for  the  NaCN;  the  carrier  for  PAPP  was  lOOt 
oropylene  q1/~ol.    Tabs  were  affixed  to  the  jaws  of  3-N  Victor  traos  with 
'>/'>n  seU-iockmg  straps  and  a  trap  line  for  each  type  tab  was  placed  out 
and  checked  daily  to  'determine  the  percent  of  trapped  coyotes  killed  by 
each  toxicant. 

It  was  •^3ted  t»>at  the  NaCN  tabs  .  d  a  s^»ght  odor  characteristic  of  this 
::np.i.jn'^  as  thpy  were  affued  t)  traps  and  also  when  traps  were  set  in  the 
ground.    Of  21  traps  set  out,  10  we^-e  dug  up  by  coyot!?s  m  a  2-day  per^  jj. 
Two  of  ^our  coyotes  taken  in  NaCN-equ  1  ppe  i  t'^aps  were  found  deed.  Because 
od'ir  emjf^ating  f-^\n  these  tabs  ^as  obv^ousW  a  p-^oblen,  the  NaCN  test  was 
te'tiHut^d      It  >s  of  irle^ps*  that   1  Marlar  odor  pmblenwas  encjjnrered 
^hprt  the  DWftC  itte'^'t^J  to  use  NaCN  10  *mm.  ^;heep  protection  co^'^a'^^' 
Mof*  pro-nismq  --Psults  were  obtained  w>th  PAPP.    Of  ?0  coyote:  ciptu'^*)  in 
trips  h3vto>^  PAPP  tabs,  16  (30X^  were  ♦'ouni  deid.     AnoM^^r  DWPC  resp^r -her 
w^")       pen  rufuiutl  t'M%  test,  jS:''^^  '  vlc^*. :  "a  ^  tjbs,  hjd  p-oit'-^" 
'"♦>,jlts      Only  •  )ur  0^  ^fi^f^^  coyv^t^»s  ta«-»n  '  S7X^  by  ^'-n  ^ip^>>  f'HincI 
^     ^ew  N)'^c)t,  skun\,  riccoon,  ar.1  bid^>^r  w^^'^e  tik^*^  M  v.-, ♦•^^ 
!»'th^M*.  ■)f  PAPP  tabs  to  thps»>  ^i^pnes 
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FIGURc  1.    TRAP  PAN  TENSION  DEVICES 
Coyote  capture  rates  In  cUy  ooH  areas. 
Original  models  tested  1980. 
Improved  zinc-plated  models  tested  1981 
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rjGURf         TRAP  PAN  UNSIOH 


Kontaroet  exclusion  rates  in 
Oriolnal  modeU  tested  1980 
Improved  zinc-plated  models  i 


DEVICES 

I  clay  soi I  areas 
tested  1981. 
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Table  1.    foot  injury  sustained  by  aduU  coyot»>^  taken  \n  padded-jaw  traps 
(data  obtained  as  of  July  1982), 


Number    Number  coyotes    Percent  coyotes 
Type  trap  Type  pad  coyote^    with  IKtle  o.-    with  httle  or 

used  tested  take-^     no  foot  damage     no  foot  damage 

Victor  Ho.  3      Woodstream  No.  1        20  !/  85X 

double  coil 
spring  (off>et, 
stamped  jaws)^ 

Victor  3-'<         i.oodstreim  No    ^        tO  U  /'OX 

long  spring 
(offset  stamped 
Jaws} 

Victor  3-N  M  ^  No    I  14^>  :0  7\X 

\f%(ng  spring 
foffset. 
T.aMeab^e  j**s^ 

H.  V        ?  ?0  r  601 

Trim-*  -)k  S  ^  OX 

^3-^*  V  No    !  ^ 


! offset , 


i  S 
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U.  S  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center 
Building  16,  Federal  Center 
Denver,  Colorado  80225 


SUMMARY  OF  OWRC  STEEL  LEGHOLD  TRAP  RESEARCH 


September  1983 


Research  conducted  by  the  Section  of  Predator  Management  Research 
unde- work  Unit  932.12.  "Assess  the  efficacy,  selectivity,  and 
huSlne!;e7s  of  coyote  capture  devices."    Results  Presented  here  are 
incomplete  and  not  for  publication,  release  or  use  without  the 
peri^SslSn  of  the  Director  of  the  Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center. 
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The  L'envtr  WtldlUc  f^se^Jrch  Center  (O'^RC)  h  ts  continued  research  and 
evdluation  of  steel  Ughold  traps  vith  major  objectives  of  increasing 
their  selectivity  and  reducing  the  foot  damage  of  captured  animdls.  AH 
such  efforts  were  focused  on  the    oyote  or  those  nontarget  species  that 
might  be  taken  »n  traps  set  for  coyotes.    Continued  emphasis  on  the  coyote 
was  dictated  by  operational  use  of  traps  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  (FWS)  Animal  Damage  Control  (ADC)  program.    The  vast  mjority  of 
traps  used  by  ADC -supervised  personnel  were  set  to  resolve 
coyote-livestock  damage  problems  in  the  western  U.S.    In  general,  with  the 
exception  of  Texas  where  No.  4  Newhouse  traps  were  coiwnonly  used,  the 
Victor  3N-ri  long  sprang  trap  (offset  malleable  jaws)  was  the  trap 
preferred  for  taking  coyotes.    Three-ft  kinkless,  spring-:tiounted,  staked 
chains  were  used,  as  were  drags  on  3-6  ft  lengths  of  chain. 

All  our  field  tests  conducted  to  date  employeo  staked  traps.    With  the 
exception  of  two  tests  using  modified  Victor  No.  3  double-coil  spring 
treps  (padded  and  unpadded  offset  stamped  jaws),  all  tests  involved  either 
Victor  V^M  (offset  malleable  jaws)  or  the  Victor  3U-R  (offset  stamped 
jawS    long  spring  traps. 

Rece'^t  work  included  data  analyses  and  manuscript  preparation  for  trcip  pan 
tens.cn  device  research  and  the  continued  collection  of  data  on  coyote 
foot  ^"v'Jry  sustained  in  padded  and  unpadded  leghold  traps.    In  addition, 
inro— *a:ion  was  provi(^?d  to  the  FWS  Director  on  trap  research  activities, 
?  ^.-Tip/  of  trap  research  was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
NatiO'^a:  Trappers  Association,  and  similar  information  was  included  in  a 
pape-  :i  nonlet^al  coyote  management  techniques  for  the  First  Eastern 
Wild]  .fe  Ci.Tace  Control  Conference.    A  summary  of  recent  trap  research  ard 
star;  i:v /}Vei  is  as  follows:' 


TRA^^  'AN  TtfJSIOn  DEVICES 

Recon:  activities  involved  analyses  of  field  data  obtained  in  1980  and 
1981,  .^nd  preparation  and  extensive  revision  of  i  manuscript  subnitted  to 
the  J. '.r-^jl  of  Wildlife  nar>agement  in  September  1983.    The  abstract  frorr^ 
tht  .     ^-^u-^CT^ipt  IS  reproducer!  below. 

.TI\tNr  >/.  AND  SEUrnVUY  OF  PAM  TtNSlCM  dViKV.  FOR  LOfOTE 


f         ).  TUPi^VrtSKI,  t*.S.  Fi<;h  and  UiUtlife  Sprvi<.»?,  (ir-^^er 

*  1  ./ 1  !  1 1  1  ft^  Servi  1  o ,  Anm  • '  (j.^r^icjp  (  ontr  o  I  Pro^'r  , 

5''      ♦    .md-ljrij,  h,;.  A)  bu^^t^^que .  f'M  8ni?,  SA.'!UjL  f\  lUlH-^r^T. 
■    >   fi^.b  iPl        jlife  Service.  Denver  Wildlife  PtstvrLh  Center. 

^      I'  }M  u--^f  f»  L  j1  I      tf'J  <>f>  (  {>yOtt>   (I  JO!      1  Jt  r  an'  )  <_  tipt'ir 
J'.  1  f'.nLK,j..t  oni'^Mls  that  Stepped  on  unn.<^'iTn ecfan't  lenMon 
nrJi;%"M  {   hr'ir   pu),  (  ijrved  liMt  ^inri'j.  ^,t»'rl   t.pe)  t^.J.>'. 
'  ^' ^  lun.  (]      Hu»  (hwi^<'  p{|uipptMl  j  tj  VKt.Tf  ^.t»'rl  le«jh(>hl 
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tru,  .  ;.ere  oboul  J  tu.vv  nor'.'  effective  Uun  iin»ao'ji  f  icC  trj;  fwf 
excluding  ki  t  (Vulpes  0><)CioUs) ,  swi f  I  (Y.  velox).  and      •  - 
(Urocyon  ci nercojrgentcus )  foxes,  opossuas  (Oidelpt  s 
marsupidhs),  anci  jackrdbbi  ts  (Lepus  californicus).  Coyote 
capture  rates  in  initial  field  tests  were  lower  for  device- 
equipped  traps  ihan  unmodified  traps  when  set  in  v/et  cloy  or 
alkali  soils.    Shear-pin  and  leaf  spring  devices  were  then 
modified  and  line  plated  to  reduce  rusting  caused  by  moisture  and 
to  improve  trap  performaxe .    Coyote  capture  rates  (%)  in 
subsequent  field  tests  with  the  improved  devices  in  wet  areas 
with  clay  or  alkali  soils  were  87,  92,  84,  and  98  for  shear-pin. 
leaf  spring,  steel  tape,  and  unmodified  traps,  respectively. 
Exclusion  rates  (percent  of    ninials  that  stepped  on  pans  and  viere 
excluded)  for  all  designated  nontarget  animals  for  the  wet  soil 
test  were  92,  100,  95,  and  6  for  shear-pin,  leaf  sprinq,  steel 
tape,  and  unmodified  traps,  respectively.    The  improved  devices 
functioned  adequately  for  use  in  coyote  depredations  control 
tripping  activities." 


PACCu)  JAW 

To  CiZi,  a  total  of  17  field  tests  of  unp^  aed  and  padded  traps  have  been 
ccm^jletsd.    Uith  one  exception  (Idaho),        tests  v/ere  conducted  in  Texas 
unce"  -ocerato  temperatures  and  generally  dry  conditions.    In  no  instance 
have  pa  'ec!  traps  been  evaluated  in  either  extrenely  wet  and  CMd^y 
copo.-.ij.is  or  n  cold  environments.    A  total  of  214  coyotes 'Jkifrvl  been 
taken,  wi'-.i  sa~.ples  of  20-21  coyotes  per  test  when  the  padded  traps  under 
effalui.ijn  appeared  to  show  some  promise  for  reducing  foot  damage  v/ithcu*- 
hinder:r.9  efficacy.    When  test  pads  were  obviously  ineffective,  tests  v.ere 
stopped  after  a  sample  of  S  coyotes  was  obtained.    All  tests  v-ere 
concIu<:ttfd  .n  areas  where  coyotes  were  numerpus  and  all  traps  uere  set  in 
locat  ens  so  as  to  naximize  the  possibility  for  capturing  ^.his  animal. 
Too  fe^  numbers  of  other  species  v/ere  taken  during  any  one  test  to  pern: t 
assessment  of  foot  damage  (or  lack  thereof)  to  such  carnivores  as  raccoon, 
skunk,  bobcat,  badger,  or  fox. 

All  coyotes  were  left  in  traps  approximately  48  hours,  i.e.,  traps  were 
checkeJ  daily  and  when  a  coyote  was  captured  it  was  left  in  the  trap  until 
the  foUuwirij  day  when  it  was  killed,  the  leg  in  the  trap  removed  to  be 
later  stored  in  a  freeze,  and  the  e-'«tent  of  foot  damage  noted.    All  feet 
were  subsequently  f^xamined  lii  ihe  laboratory  ard  the  extent  of  damage  \/as 
reassessed.    The  damage  category  [none»  swuMen  foot,  slight,  noderate  or 
severe  cut(s),  broken  bone(s)J,  was  then  changed  if  required.  Captured 
co>otes  that  for  so.Tie  reason  were  dead  at  the  time  traps  '^ere  ^.hf-cked 
(e.tj.  ,  Shot  by  ranch  hand,  otc),  uere  excluded  from  ill  sanpies. 
Cnt.,  a  fcr  assessing  injury  are  detailed  in  Appendix  1. 

Hany  0.  rhp  ♦^irlier  tfsts  con  "ucted  wore  w'lh  pads  affiled  ic  Victor  Ml-W 
trap »  (lontj  spnn.js  with  offset  malleable  jaws)  as  th^s  is  ^hc'  trap  in 
ccf^un  u      by         '.uporvis»'d  field  personnel.     Prototype  pj'*'>  obtained 
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fron  three  of  four  cc»r;nercidl  sources  (M-Y  E.nterpnscs,  Ronc^ijr  Supply, 
Tnn-Lok,  Inc.)  were  all  affixed  by  vanous  means  to  this  type  trap. 
However,  the  fourth  supplier,  Woodstrcam  Corporation,  used  <j  noldeJ  pad 
that  fitted  stamped  jaws  only.    At  a  meeting  in  early  1983  with  ACC 
supervisory  staff,  it  was  decided  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
testing  traps  with  stamped  and  padded  jaws  since  these  traps  are  less 
expensive  than  those  with  malleable  jaws,  and  the  major  reason  for  the  FnS 
use  of  the  latter  was  to  reduce  foot  damage.    Accordingly,  n-Y 
Enterprises^  was  asked  to  install  their  No.  1  pad  on  standard  Victor 
3H-R  traps.    The  Woodstream  Corporation  was  also  asked  to  suppb  the  DW?,C 
with  their  most  recently  developed  pad  on  a  similar  trap.  Additionally, 
reference  data  on  coyote  foot  injur>  sustained  in  standard  traps 
without  pads  was  collected,  and  additional  coyotes  were  trapped  to 
con^plete  three  other  tests  initiated  the  previous  year. 

Results  of  all  field  tests  conducted  so  far  are  shown  in  Table  1  and 
Ficjre  1.    Little  or  no  foot  damage  for  ccyotes  taken  in  unpadded  Victor 
3N»:^  2nd  Victor  3M-R  was  10  percent  and  5  percent,  respectively.    A  test 
of  tr^added  prototype  Victor  No.  3  double-coil  spring  traps  resjltau  in  10 
r^rzznt  of  the  trapped  coyotes  being  assigned  to  fhe  little  or  no  damage 
cazazzry. 

Both  Trim-Lok.  pad  tests  were  discontinued  when  it  was  found  that  the  pads 
(a  c:r7nercial,  flexible,  neoprene-covered  metal  channel  -natenal)  were 
to^"  -'roni  the  trap  jaws  by  captured  coyotes.    The  ilcBride  pads  (Ranchers 
SujjDij*),  a  molded  type  affi;^ed  to  jaws  by  t\/i sting  wires  that  were 
e.7.ts:c3d  in  th?  pads,  wc^e  also  torn  partially  or  conpletely  off  the  je-s 
and  testing       this  prototype  v/as  also  teminated- 

The       pad  Uo.  1  on  Victor  3H-M  produced  good  results  with  80  pe.^ent  of 
coyote^  ;usta;ning  little  or  no  foot  damage.    The  M-Y  ho.  2  .^as  somewnat 
les^  effective  with  the  "little  or  no  damage"  category  at  the  60  percent 
level.    The  fl-Y  No.  3  was  discarded  as  the  hollow-core  neoprene  pads 
rolled  as  coyotes  struggled  and  5  of  18  coyotes  pulled  out,  as  did  3 
skurks  and  1  rabbit.    When  placed  on  Victor  3N-R  traps  (stajTiped  offset 
jaws),  the  n-Y    Mo.  1  pad  v/as  apparently  less  eff;?:tive  as  nearly  60 
percent  of  20  coyotes  fell  in  the  "little  or  no  damage"  cattgory. 

Tlie  -Godstrean  pad  Ho.  2,  when  used  on  a  prototype  Victor  3N-R,  resuUed 
ill  7 J  peaeni  of  tne  cdptured  coyotes  being  assigned  x.o  tne  Imie  or  r.o 
da'Taje  category.    However,  a  subsequent  test  using  a  sini lar  trap  but  with 
a  rrore  advanced  type  pad  (No.  3  pad)  was  discontinued  because  only  4  of  11 
coyotes  that  sprung  the  trap  were  captured.    We  bel  ►eved  that  fnction 
bet.<een  the  lower  portion  of  the  jaw  as  it  passed  through  the  hole  in  the 
spring  resulted  in  slower  trap  closure.    Trap  nodi f icotion  should  perntt 
reevaluation  and  attornment  of  better  results  with  this  trap.    The  ba^l 
rrsblti  uchieved  so  ^ar  were  with  Woodstream's  padded  Victor  ilo.  3  douole 


'  Pjds  supi'luHl  under  contract  to  the  FWS  by  U-Y  tnterpr^ses  were 
prolntvp.'s  intcnd?d  for  hmtted  evaluation,  this  ennineerjn^  design 
curn.ny  h,j%  nu  plans  to  cofrmercially  produco  or  soil  pad^.  or  pa^ided  t-ips. 
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co»lspruiy  trap  h>  v;hKh  BS  r'^rcOnt  ut  tUt*  co>otoi  ^ere  plactd  u»  the 
"httle  or  no  danaye"  category 

The  results  summanzed  above»  it  snould  be  enpnasued,  are  preliminary  and 
are  not  intended  for  publication  until  the  data  have  be^n  further  analyzed 
and  statistical  comparisons  made  to  Jetermine  differences  among  unpadded 
and  padded  traps  ana  among  different  types  of  traps  and  prototype  pads. 
Furthemore,  controlled  testing  of  the  most  promising  trdps  and  pads  are 
needed  under  extremes  of  moisture,  heat,  and  cold  to  determine  if  results 
va»-y  significantly.    The  extent  lo  which  the  DHRC  will  evaluate  the 
effects  of  unpadded  and  padded  coyote  traps  on  nontar9et  species  has  not 
yet  been  determined.    OWRC  research  on  capture  devices  and  techniques  will 
continue  coir/nensurate  with  Service  objectives  and  needs,  and  at  levels 
penriitted  by  funding  received  for  this  research. 
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App.  ..X  1      i'vlho'-'  »or  votcfjor  wmcj  Cn^olo  fool  (' » ^  V*       (^tfi-t  I  It.r 


•  Covules  are  nornally  trapped  by  one  front  foot  ^nd  the  Jiws  of  the  trap 
! 

I  usuiUy  close  across  the  paw.    The  paw  frequently  bec&:ies  s>,ollen  as  a 

j  reiult  of  inpaired  circulation.    Cuts  corujonly  occur  across  the  top  of 


the  pAw  and  are  inflicted  as  a  result  of  struggles  to  escape.  The 
severity  of  cuts  will  vary  as  to  number,  ler.gth,  width,  and  depth. 
Assignment  of  such  cuts  into  definitive  categories  such  as  slight, 
□oderati,  cjt  severe  is  therefore  difficult  as  they  may  range  fran  a 
single  very  small  abrasion  or  cut  1  or  2  cm  in  length  that  does  not 
extend  t.^rcugh  the  skin,  to  a  single  large,  deep  cut  up  to  3  ca  extending 
across        er.tire  upper  surface  of  the  paw  exposing  underlying  tendons 
and  bc-'.es^  to  several  sraallcr  lin^^ar  cuts  across  the  width  of  the  paw- 
One  cr  zcr2  of  the  latter  nay  be  sufficiently  severe  as  to  expose  the 
bone  c-  tj-ccn,    C.  *  or  more  bones  wit!  ^n  the  paw  nay  also  La  broken  and 
can  5^^?-»*iy  c?  C;?:ected  by  carefully  flexing  and  f'-e^ng  of  the  paw. 
^'he*^.  ' — il  att^'p^;  to  categorize  differin9  de9re&s  of  foot  dt^ag-? 
provf:^       st^ jit  inq,  we  sinpluied  our  procedure  by  usipg  the  foUcwing 
C^ii'i'  i:!tirr>  to  character  i:^."  laji'ry. 
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Appendix  I    {cc^'v  ) 

c.  A  wall  (<0.S  cnt).  Shallow  puncture  hole  or  cut  throuch  the  skin 
and  underlying  tissue  or  fascia.    If  visible,  nd  d^nige  to 

^     tendon(s)  or  bone(s). 

d.  Cuts  cr  s^^ln  abrasions  larger  than  0.5  cn  but  not  extending 
through  the  skin,  underlying  t^ss'je  or  fascia. 

Moderate  or  Severe  Daraage 

a.  A  large  (>0-5  ca).  deep  cut  through  sVin  and  underlying  tissue  or 
fascia.    Tendon(s)  and  bone(s)  exposed. 

b.  A  ss-i*5  of  two  or  more  smaller  (CO. 5  on)  but  deep  cuts  across 
the  !J2w  sxpcs'.'^g  tendo-^ls)  or  bone(s). 

c.  Cut  tendons 

C.     Any  coyotes  tcunil  c^^NicI  in  tro-ps  to  .'^n  .>pp3r(>nt  <?^/rrdo^e  of 
CfiS  c^?pr^SS.i  -i'  - 

Coyotes  thV.  susl^m^-J  sltg^t  no  vls^Mr  tcot  (1,>r^»(;e  v.vrc  i^S^c.neJ  to 
4a  *iccept^blr'  i^n^y  ca^r-^r tho-.t-  '^it^  cmHvj:.  or  '..-v  fool 

^^/^^(jf.  b'O^en  bo-^rs.  'jr  thU  dir.?  fr(7->  ov-'/c>^*'^.  c^legoriii^d  ^s 
'*t^nJicCl•pt>^^W  iM]'ir"J 
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TA8Lt  1 


SUMMARY  CF  PAOOtO  JAM  STEEL  TRAP  F!£LD  TlSTS 


\  of  coyotes  with  lUtle/no  foot  d<cn9e 
J4f;s  unpadded  Jtws  padc<ed  


Trip  Type 

Description  Percent 

P*d  type 

Percent 

Victor  Zh'H 

Offset  Rutlleable  Jaws      10  [20] 

H-Y  #1 

80 

C203* 

)ong  spring 

H-Y  #2 

60 

[20] 

M-Y  #3 

62 

CI  3]^ 

McJride  « 

60 

[5] 

TrlB-Lo»c  #1 

0 

[5] 

TriB-Lok  n 

0 

Lb] 

Victor  3,va 

Offset  sta»ped  jiws          5  [21) 

Woodstreaa  #2 

70 

[20] 

lon9  spring 

Koodstmrt  #3 

{if 

H-Y  #1 

60 

(20] 

Victor  Uo.  3 
spring  


Offset  st«"iped  jaws 
double  coil  spring 


lO     [21)      Voodstreaca  #1     85  [20]^ 


*    1  toe-Ciught  coyotv*  pulled  out 

^    5  coyotes^  3  skunks  and  1  rabbit  put  led  out 

^    11  coyotes  sprung  this  trip  but  on)y  4  \f<re  cjpturfd     Thn  trap  hid  a  3-<'t 

center-fioun**d  chiin 
^    Pr^totyp*  trap,  not  a^  ccwterclal  riodel ,  ^  ft  ceater-c>c»unted  cha!'> 

MOTt     Nutxber  in  brackris  E  i^is  number  of  coyote'  r-Vfn  per  te^t 


I  in 


riGtJRf  ^     Percent      co>ole$  h.\vin9  nttK^  o 
steel  }e$hold  trjps     )9^>0  -  )':^83 
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Following  radiographic  exaainaCion,  the  legs  weri  skinned  and  dissected. 
Trauoatic  injuries  to  the  leg  were  given  leg  damage  scores  at  follows: 


1.  Apparently  nonial    0  points 

2.  Edematous  swelling  and  hemorrhage   3  points 

3.  Cutaneous  laceration  <2ca    5  points 

4.  Cutaneous  laceration  >2cm    10  points 

3.  Tendon  or  ligament  laceration    20  points 

6.  Joint  subluxation    30  points 

7.  Joint  luxation  ,   50  points 

8.  Simple  fracture  below  carpus  or  tarsus    50  points 

9.  Compound  fracture  belov  carpus  or  tarsus   75  points 

10.  Simple  fracture  above  carpus  or  tarsus   100  points 

11.  Coapound  fracture  above  carpus  or  tarsus  *.  .  .  200  points 

12.  Amputation  of  the  leg   AOO  points 


Leg  damage  points  w#re  dumulative.  and  luny  animals  were  scored  for  more  than 
one  type  damage.    Persons  conducting  the  necropsy  studies  were  not  informed  as 
to  trap  type  until  the  scores  were  finalized.    These  scores  were  used  tor 
statistical  purposes  to  compare  ;he  damage  caused  by  ^he  two  types  of  traps. 


Fersonal  Connunicac ioru  Dr.  Victoi  Nettles.  January.  1934. 
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C  (OmXOL)  P  (PABDSD  JJH)  S  (STZKL  JiUf) 

5 
0 
5 
5 
0 
5 
5' 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5^ 
3 
0 
10 
5 
0 
0 
10 
0 


35 

15 

40 

160 

i05 

55 

75 

65 

40 

•  110 

5 

180 

<w 

110 

(5 

llO 

5 

•A 

140 

40 

160 

1 10 

* 

55 

35 

10 

160 

w9 

80 

15 

95 

1  c 

55 

JV 

60 

1A 
lU 

140 

5 

110 
60 

800 

2913-X.. 

49.100 

231,475 

300.973 

32.000 

213029.76 

247,20f<.7t 

17»100 

-26,445.24 

53,763.24 

40 

101«19 

48.93 

_  i' 
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COYOTES  TAKEM  IN  PADDED  JAM  (VICTOR  3N'»)  TRAPS 
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COYOnS  TAXW  IM  PADDCD  JAW  (VICTOR  TWPS 
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COYOTES  TAXEN  l»  Uil?ADD£D  JAH  (VICTOX  3I4-X)  TXAfS 
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conroTES  taxci  ih  untadded  Jut  (vicrox  3x-it)  mrs 
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FINAL  REPORT 

•DEVELOPMENT,  MODIFICATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  ELECTRONIC  AND  MECHANICAL  PREDITOR 
CONTROL  DEVICES" 


By  M-Y  Er>terprises 
22U  Lincoln  Street 
Homer  City,  Pa.  l5/i«J 
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HHAL  BPCWt    Contract  1^16-0009-32^5 

OvvWiopMnt,  Kodlfioition  «&d  ZaproT*MMt  Qf  XXcctronie 
end  Mschaaical  TrilMtor  Cooatrol  Jkric^m 

OVZBVIXWt     tb«  fQUowiniE  is  an  ootlias  of  th«  woz^  don«  tuuUr  th« 
«boT«  contract  for  DcsT«r  U*  8*  Tish  arnd  Vildlif*  XU- 
S«arcli  Ctatw  (MC)  Ijy  K-l  Ut«rprim« 

X  mcxsoroc  vsmsast  caxum  nmcxs  ^  Atu»pts  v«m  wuu  to.  pox^ 

chaM  or  dasl^n  a  lov'  coat 
^  aiactronio  predator  callar* 

A*   Parcbaaad  Uaita  —  Cbly  ooa  coaMrdaX  aonrot,  that  aomufacturtd 
predator  caUtrs  cotOd  ba  ioc«t«d«   H-T  X^tazw 
pr^as  oontactad  this  aourca* 
1*   A  darioa  vmm  inrcbaaad  froa  Oatdoor  XXcctrooics  of  Tirginic* 
Both  )U1  fiitarpriaaa  and  CUac  wtr*  »ot  aatiaiiad  with  this 
unit* 

B«   Coato*  Dtaisn  Ihiita  ^  Sinca  no  othvr  aariMtahla  dtr/ioa  v»a  found, 
an  affort  waa  aada  to  cnatoa  dasiftt  a 
protctTpa* 

1*   H-1  fiitarpriaaa  anb-contractad  vox4c  to  otbam  for  dtaisn  id«aa* 
a*    Sichard  DukiTich,  Aichard  Boah  and  Staiaurt  IMlton  gara 
alactrronic  iapot.   Vithont  baisf  in  a  poaition  to  ad- 
aqnatalj  rtinbaraa  tbaaa  oonsnXtaata  for  thiiir  york,  ia- 
taraat  dcdinad* 
2*   tb  data,  ro  ^anitaULa  alactroaic  callar  haa  Uta  dcTtXopad« 
Bov«Tar,  K.1  Aitarpriaaa*  consnltaiits  hava  coofidtaca  that  a 
anccaaaftxl  tmit  can  ba  producad* 
C*    ObjactiTa  — ^2hia  projaet  viH  ba  (ivan  attantion  as  tiaa  parJdta 
^       and  ftmda  Ucoaa  arailabla*   DVBC  will  ba  kapt  in- 
fomad  of  any  naw  concepts* 

U   rSEZOmiCUKI  SOCncXS  <—  Baaaarch,  .dasi^a  and  ncosscndatiosa  vara 
proVidad  to  OUBC* 

A.    M  fi&tarprisaa  pror^ldad  a  laakproof  taehaiooa  of  airaa  to  aaso 
box  iaataliation;  *  (lafaranca  raport  datad  b/X/Q?) 

B*  )UT  Attarpriaaa  waa  unabla  to  pronrida  a  suitabla  aad  laas  azpan* 
aiTa  alactromie  tiw  for  tha  fraicbtaninx  daTica  than  what  SVBC 
bad  availabla* 

III   HODinCACXON'Qr  2SAFS  — >   This  work  oonaistad  of  a<pilppinf  traps 
j^^^  fuppliad  by  BWC  with  Xntarpriaaa* 

rubbar  pads* 

A*   )U1  Entarpriaaa  fur^iahad  Voth  -  traps  with  nodifications  and 
paddad  Jaw  kits  ta  MBC  fot  fiald  araluation. 

IV  PUBClAfig)  PATOXD  JAV  TSAPj  —  )UT  Eatarrrisaa  porchiuiad  and  arrantad 

tha  daliTary  of  a  cowsar'cial  brand  of 
paddad  Jaw  tr^tpa  to  WSC  for  tast* 
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FZIUL  HEPOtTt  SSBS 


Exp«as««s 


J«a«  1«  6  doxra  trap*  vuppGLt^d  to  Sea  Uxihurt  f  ^y>.00 

Fl«h  and  VUdUf*  Strrica  ..DMV«r 
thru  SaMarch  C«  .««r 

PboiM  Calla  %  6.00 

8n>ort  f  10.00 

Salary  S  100.00 

Total   f  571.00 


I  ertlty  that  all  paofMota  rtqtiastad  arc  fpr  appropl«t«  porpoaaa  and  In 
accordanca  with  acrvaaanta  aat  forth  in  tha  Awar^CoQt^ct...^d6-O009»S2-025 


1^  lA^e)- 


£d  M«dT»U  ^ 
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PROGRESS  REPORT 
6/30/83 


••DEVELOPMENT f  MODIFICATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  ELECTRONIC  AND  MECHANICAL  PREDITOR  • 
CONTROL  DEVICES"  ,        ,      '  - 


By  M-Y  Enterpr I s^s 
220  LIncol n  Street 
Homer  City,  Pa,  157^ 
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Progress  Report:    Contract  |i*-lb-O0u9-tJ2'-o25  " 

Developmtfni,  Modification  and  Improvement 
of  EJectn^ic  «nd  Mechanical  Preditor 
Control  uevices  ' 

Overview:    Progress  rasults  are  reflected  In  four  areas 

I.    Modify  anno  boxes  for  Instda  siren  mounting 
II.    Modify  No.  3  dCs  stamped  Jaw  traps  with  rubber  pads 
III.    Supply  M-Y  No.  I  ruober  pads 
IV.    Oevelopmant  work  for  electronic  timer  and  calUr 

\ 

\,    SUBJECT:    Modify  ammo  boxes  for  Inside  siren  mounting 
OBJECTIVE 

Design  a  lealcproof  technique  to  modify  ammo  boxes  for  Internal 
Installation  of  a  freighting  siren. 

SUMMARY 

ThQre  wera  two  prototype  units  furnished  to  the  U.S.  Fish  S-  Wildlife 
Service  ff^  examination  and/or  test.    On  prototype  one(l),  shipped  on  l/ll/b3, 
a  k  5/^"  diameter  hole  was  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  amnto  box  and  four 
equally  spaced  mounting  holes  were  punched  out  around  the  cut-out  hole. 
A  rubber  o-ring  material,  1/8"  diameter,  was  cemented  to  the^lnn^r  edge 
of  the  siren  sub-assembly.    Using  four  custom  made  jnetal  hold-down  clamps, 
the  siren  Sub-asseir6 ly  was  secured  to  tne  ammo  box  wIC.i  self  tapping 
screws     The  four  clamps  provided  pressure  to  compress  the  o-ring  to  seal 
.the  siren  against  the. box. 

Upon  testing  bylj^S.  Fish  t  Wildlife  Service  personnel,  It  was  reported 
that  leakage  occ4j;/<ra  around  the  cut-out  hole.    It  was  discovered  that 
leak£ige  uccurred  because  the  ammo  box  had  an  uneven  surface  causing 
Inconsistent  o-rIn9  compression*    This  allowed  water  to  enter. 

On  prototype  ^wo(2),  shipped  on  2/19/83 »  revisions  were  made  to  contend 
with  the  uneveness  of  the  ammd  box  surface.    There  were  two  methods  eval- 
uated.   Method  two  was  more  feoslble.  , 

1.  The  1/8'*  o-rIng  material  was  replaced  with  I/'*"  o-rl(\g  material. 
This  method  was  successful  but  there  were  disadvantages.  The 
thicker  o-rIng  was  harder  to  compress  and  the  siren  projected 
further  out  of  the  ammo  box.    In  addition  tbe  o-rIng  had  to  b| 
cemented  for  assembly  which  Involves  problem!  In  disassembly. 
Higher  cost  was  another  factor, 

2.  ChanftttI  rubber  fitted  around  the  cut-out  hole  eliminated  using 
an  o-rlog*    The  u-shaped  feature  of  channel  rubber  facilitates 

.Installation. 

U.S.  Fish  S.  Wildlife  Service, upon  recelval  of  prototype  two(2) , 
forwarded  12  additional  ammo  boxes  for  th^  same  modifications,  Tnese 
units  were  shipped  on  3/9/83* 
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M.    SUBJECT:    Modify  No.  3  DLS  stamped  Jdw  traps  with  rubber  p«ds 
OBJECTIVE 

Modify  U.S.  Fish     Wildlife  Service's  No.  3  DLS  stamped  jaw  trap^ 
to  incorporate  H-Y  No.  I  rubber  pads. 

SUMMARY 

Th«ro  wore  36  traps  modified  by  putting  six  tapped  holes  Into  the 
jaws-    M-Y  No.  I  rubbar  pads  were  attached  with  stainless  steel  screws (#6-32)  . 
A  formed  metal  retaining  strip  Is  used  In  this  assetnbly.    These  traps 
werp  shipped  on  2/7/83.    (m-Y  No.  I  rubber  pads  wore  previously  tested  on  the 
.No.  3N  traps) 


III.     SUBJECT:    Supply  M-Y  Mo?  \  rubber  pads 
SUMMARY 

,   On  1/19/83,  Thlrty(30)  M-Y  No.  I  design  rubber  pads  were  shipp^fd  to 
Lasvir  Wlndbor^  In  Laredo  Texas.    On  1/21/83,  forty(M))  M-Y  No.  T  design 
rubber  pads  ware  shipped  to  U.S.  Fish  (.  Wildlife  Service  %  Mr.  Sam  LInhcrt. 


IV.    SUBJECT:    Development  work  for  electronic  timer  and  caller 
OBJECTIVE 

.  Develop  a  loH  Cost  effective  timer  and  caller  per  U.S.  Fish  (  V/lldllfe 
Service  specifications. 

SUMMARY 

Tha  services  of  Outdoqr  Electronics  of  VA  was  requested  to  provide 
a  electronic  timer  and  predltor  Cal  I  (prototypes)  for  U.S.  Fljh  t  V/Iidllfe 
Service  revlewal.    Their  models  were  shipped  directly  to  Denver  for 
evaluation.    The  cost  for  the  above  service  Isshown  on  Invoice  sheet  1. 

Progress  twy^rds  submitting  an  electronic  timer  prototype  Is 
encouraging.    A  recent  contact  has  shown  some  promising  concepts  one 
of  which  is  In  the  developcnent  stage.    Th^  emphasis  on  the  proposed 
prototypes  Is  maintaining  a  lew  co^t  package.    Low  price  electronic 
components  have  been  foond.    Final  asseirbly  will  be  small  In  comparison 
>   to  present  models.    Within  a  few' months  a  prototype  will  materlaUze 
for  evaluat I  on. 

The  electronic  call  prototype  will  follow  the  development  of  the  timer. 


fUY  Enterprioea 
220  Lincoln  St-eet 
Homer  City.  Pa.  157^3 


Ed  >'^d'/etz 
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WW:  82-19 


CMef,  Oivtston  ofvndlffe  Ecology  Reseirch  0  jipril  ISS? 

PUS«  VAshlnstOft,  O.C.  (VEjR) 

Qtwtor,  C«nvtr  tflldlift  Rwarch  Center 
'C^nver,  Colorado 

l>ropo»ed  ccntract  «-  M-Y  EnttrpHses  . 

I  reqom  ipprovil  to  contrict  with  M  Tnttrprlses  tht  vork  described  in 
th»  itUchtd  Fcror«ndu»  of  JCetd  entitled  "revel ?pw»nt,  todtfication,  and 
trprotei^nt  of  electronic  and  otchanical  predator  control  devices.*  i{l$o.  ^ 
cncl(^«Mi  is  budget  Infornatlon  subo^tted  by  rwY  Enterprlsos  and  the  approval 
forts* 


vMRfOMESTAMP  4.^'^''^ 
^T^TO»—  — 


;c:  Llnharfc^ 
Fall*^ 


Fiscal  Office 
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REQUEST  FOR  APIMIOVAI-  TO  CONTKACT  FOU  CONSULTING 
SERVJCJSS,  MANACEMI.NT  AND  l'UOFi:S.SION  \h  SERVICES, 

AND  SPECIAL  STUDIKS  ASI)  ANALVS?=:S  '       '  '  \ 

'<*  .*'.*. 

1.  Bureau/Office  ^^^»  Denver  HUdllfe  Research  Center 

2*  Contracting  Office  Piv.  of  COntfictlng  and  General  Services^  Hashington,  0,C, 
•  (Orcttnlxstional  Level,  City  and  State) 

3.  For  addUtoouUnformation  coU  St»  Unhart,  FTS  23^^-2126       .         ■  . ... 

(Nqinc)  '(TelcphonQ  Number)     -  ^* 

•  A^  Description  and  nalurc  of  .the  work  To  devalop/wodlfy  and  Igproye  * 
electronic  and  sichanjcal  prefidator  control  devices^,  •  ' 


5.  Consequences  if  dtnnp(iro\cU  In  termx  of  impact  to  bureau  program/mitsion, 
ond  cost  lb  tlic  Oovc-rn,nciit  '^^'"'^  eff1capy"and  selectivity  of  ADC  Progran 
control  devices  and  lower  cost  benefit. 


6,  Eotlmatcd  Coct  $  4»000 


7«   Relationship  to  existing  or  pi  Cvious  procurements^ 
Ko  pr^or  contracts 


8.  Sole  Source  Competitive  /  /  jlCsoIe  aource,  attach 

a  Justification  of  non-coitipctitive  procurement) 


9-  Concur  /  7 

10.  APPROVED  CD 


.  IVogram  Manager 


Hurcou  IXrccior 


Date 


Data 


DISAPPROVED  /  / 


Asuistnnt  Sccrclwry 


Date 
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MEMORAHDW 


NEED 


Tftif :   Otv«lopMht,  »od1f1ctt1on»  tnd  ippijoveMtnt  of  electronic  and  - 
Mcftinlcal  predator  control  devices 

1.  Description  of  thm  Work  to  be  Perform 

A.  Purpos«  and  Description  of  Voric 

The  AnlMl  Oi«agt  Control  Proarwe  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Is  responsible  for  controlling  predator  depredations  In  the  western 
United  States.  A  ,jHety  of  tools  and  techniques*  relatively  unchanged 
In  recent  years;  are  used  to  carry  out  these  responslbilltles- 
I«prove«ent»  ■edification  and  evaluation  of  existing  and  new  control 
technloMS  at^d  devices  are  the  respoislbnity  of  the  Service's  Denver 
Wildlife  Research  Center  (DWHC).  ^ 

Electronic  frightening  devices,  chevlcal  and  electronic  attractants^ 
steel  traps,  and  M-44s  are  a  few  exaaples  of  the  control  techniques 
that  are  either  used  operationally,  are  being  stijdled  by  DWRC,  or  need 
further  developMnt  or  aodlflcatlon  to  Jncrease  efficacy  end  selectivity. 

1  Objectives 

a.  Design  new  devices  or  nodify  existing  equipment  of  the  following 
types:  predator  sound  attractants,  padded  jaw  traps,  and  electronic 
fri^tenlng  devices.   Other  coyote  control  tools  UMy  be  deslgncu  or 
■odtfled  if  ,»uUjally  agreed  to  by  the  contractor  and  DWRC. 

b.  Fabricate  and  provide  one  or  sore  prototypes  of  the  above 
devices  for  field  evaluation  by  DWRC. 

2.  Approach 

Under  the  tenas  of  this  contract,  K-Y  EntcrpHses  will  provide 
electronic  and  Mechanical  engineering  expertise  and  design  and 
fabricate  the  following  types  of  devices  suitable  for  field 
evaluation  by  DWRC. 


a.   Electronic  predator  sound  attractints.   These  units  will  be 
porUbie  and  battery-operated,  wni  cnit  slaulattfd  prey  distress 
vocalizations  and  will  be  placed  in  the  field  to  attract  coyotes  to 
nearby  traps,  M-44s,  or  placed  baits.  These  devices  should  be: 

(1)  Self-contained  and  weath srproof . 

IZ)  SmU  enough  to  be  easily  transported  and  cMOuflaged. 

(3)  Able  to  withstand  rough  isage  In  the  field. 
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b.  Piddtd  J«w  traps*   Increisod  antl -steel  trip  legtslitlon  has 
rtsuTted     a  need  lor  nodtftytng  stetl  leflhold  traps  to  reduce  fcwt 
Injury  of  captured  anlwls.  ^iportant  guidelines  for  designing  and 
fabricating  padded  jaw  traps  Include: 

(1)  low  cost  In  relation  to' cost  of  traps. 

(2)  Easy-replaceMnt  of  pads  In  the  field. 

(3)  Significant  reduction  tn  coyote  foot  dwge  compared  to 

unaodlfled  traps. 
-(4)  Mdlflcttlons  should  not  decrease  trap  efficacy. 

c.  SheepHwunted  frightening  devices!   Initial  field  tests  by  OWRC 
have'i'n'dicattd  thai  under  cert4i»  wnageiient  conditions,  electronic 
fHohtenlng  devices  (light  and  sound)  effectively  deter  c6yote 
predatlon  on  sheep.  A  potential  approach  t^st  should  be  evaluated  Is 
that  of  Bountlng  such  devices  on  a  few  adult  sheep  within  a  flock  or 
band.  The  fbllowlng,cHter1«  should  be  used  to  develop  Pft)totypes  for 
field  evaluation: 

(1)  Light  weight  and  easily  wunted  on  sheep. 

(2)  Low  cost  in  relation  to  the  value  of  sheep  protected. 

(3)  Relfeble  under  field  conditions. 

(4)  Self-conUined,  with  at  least  a  3-wcek  battery  lif«. 

3.  ExUnt 

Progress  and  evaluation  will  be  assessed  by  correspondence, 
telephone  calls  or  meetings,  the  latter  cost  to  be  borne  by  OWRC. 

4.  Products 

One  or  Bore  prototypes,  as  wtually  agreed  upon,  will  be  provided 
for  field  testing  by  DWRC. 

B.  Relation^of  Work  to  be  Perfomed  to  Service  Prognas 

■Rie  development  and  i«prove»ent  of  electronic  attractants,  frightening 
devices,  and  padded  jaw  traps  wHl  result  in  »ore  effective  and  hucune 
Methods  of  coyote  control  by  the  Service's  Aniaal  Oawge  Control  Prograw* 

C.  Prior.  Present  and  Future  Related  york 

Previous  research  by  DWRC  has  indicated  an  excellent  potential  for 
Increasing  the  efficacy  of  traps,  >M4's  and  placed  balU  by  use  of 
sonic  attracttnt  devices  in  conjunction  with  these  control  tools. 
Cooperative  studies  with  private  Industry  have  shown  that  foot  dasuge 
of  captured  aniaals  can  be  significantly  reduced  by  using  padded  Jaw 
traps.  Howevir,  low  cost,  durable  pads  that  can  be  easily  applied  hive 
not  been  developed.  Efficacy  of  coyote  frightening  devices  has  been 
deaohstrated  but  sheepnMunted  units  have  not  as  yet  b^n  designed  or 
fabricated.   Future  work  on  these  projects  will  be  conducted  by  ■cans 
of  this  contract,  Inhouse  studies,  and  further  contacts  with  privaU 
Industry. 
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D.  Covcmtnt  Inhoust  Capibll tty 

Mucftd  «11ot»tnts  and  resources,  and'llnlted  Mnpower,  In 
conbfruitlon  with  oth«r  priorities  and  comltmnts,  preclude  Inhouse 
work  on  this  research.   In  addition,  DVRC  has  no  professional 
expertise  which  ccMblnes  Mchanlcil  engineering  with  deUlled 
Icnowledge  of  predator  ecology  end  behavior. 

E.  Project  Officer 

Seauel  8.  Llnhart,  Project  Leader,  Depredations  Control  Research, 
Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center,  wilding  16,  Denver  Fedtral  Center, 
Denver,  CO  80225 

F.  Plan  for  Technical  Honltoring 

Technical  Monitoring  will  be  acconpllshed  by  correspondence, 
telephone  calls  and  settings  as  needid  to  discuss  progress  end 
technical  decisions. 

6.  Perforaence  Milestone 

T1»e  after  contract  ccceptance:  S1x-«onth  progress  reports  and 
a  final  completion  report  will  be  prepared     the  contractor  not 
later  than  one  year  after  award  of  contract.   EstlNted  period  of 
perforsance  Is  1  June  1982  to  1  June  1983. 

H.  Total  Estimated  Costs 

The  total  cost  Is  $4,000.00.  Travel  costs  for  Project  Officer  and 
Uvalde,  Texas,  field  station  leader  are  estlnaftd  at  $1,000.00. 

II.  Funding 

A.  Approved  Funding  for  Current  Fiscal  Year. 

$4,000  1$  budgeted  In  FY-82  to  contract  for  design  and  fabrication 
of  predator  control  devices.   The  funding  source  is  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  allotoent  86860-1230-932. 

B.  Funding  by, Fiscal  Year 
FY^2  $4,000.00 

C.  Funding  of  Follow-on  Procurements  -  unknown  at  this  t1»e 

D.  Contingencies  or  Reserves  -  none 

E.  Advance  Payments  -  none 

in.  Sources 

A.   Known  Sources  and  Co«pet1t1ve  Situations 

H*Y  Enterprises  Is  the  only  organization  known  to  have  expertise  In 
electronic  and  nechanlcal  engineering  design  and  field  expertise  of 
predator  trapping  technology. 
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B.  Sources  to  be  Solicited  -  none,  other  than  M-Y  Enterprises. 

C.  Synopsis 

Tht  Denver  Wildlife  Reseirch  Center  1$  responsible  for  research  on 
and  developwnt  of  predator  control  techniques  and  devices.  There 
Is  an  Increasing  need  to  Improve  the  efficacy,  selectivity  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  vaHous  AK  control  tools.   Such  developoent  will 
be  enhanced  by  contrtcting  certtin  aspects  of  this  work  with  H-Y 
EnterpHses,  iMSWich  as  capabilities  for  such  work  do  not  exist 
within  DWRC  or  other  Service  f«c111t1es. 

0,  Justification  for  Non«Coapet1t1ve  Procuretient 

M-Y  Enterprises  has  successfully  developed  several  Innovations 
presently  used     governoent  and  private  trappers  and  Is  the  only 
known  source  with  sufficient  expertise  In  predator  ecology  and 
behavior,  trapping  technology  and  mechanical  and  electronic 
englneeHng  to  accoapllsh  this  work* 

IV.  Kethod  of  Evaluation 

A.  Recowiendtd  Method  (by  degree  of  IwporUnce) 

1 .  Direct  assessment  under  field  conditions  by  DWRC 

2.  Evaluation  in  pen  facilities  using  captive  coyotes 

B.  Special  Problems  -  none 

C.  Source  Evaluation  Board  -  H/A 

0.  Unsolicited  Proposal  Evaluation  -  H/A. 
''v.   Government  Property  ^ 

A.  Facilities  -  none 

B.  Other  Government  Furnished  Property 

The  DWRC  shall  supply  the  following  equipment  to  M-Y  Enterprises  for 
the  duration  of  the  contract: 

1.  Steel  traps. 

2.  Electronic  timers  and  test  equipment. 

VI.  Unaqecent  Information  System 

Job  completion  will  require  the  delivery  of  prototypes  for  field 
evaluation. 

VII.  Technical  Data  for  Procurement  -  H/A 
VIII.   Other  Pertinent  Data  -  none 

IX.    Procurement  Action  Schedule  -  «/A 
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*  VCRK  WITH  lAFWA  -  ATTACHMEMT  3 

International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 


JMh  K  OarryOTMVK  tat 


Septeabtr  18,  198I 


To: 


Fur  lUsotircM  Comlttt* 


FroM:  Duantt  Purslay,  Chalrun 
Subject:    Annual  Report 


Our  •pprov'ed  (9/I6/8I  lAFVA  business  ntetlng)  report  -^s  •nclosed. 
Evtn  though  budget  restrictions  prevented  nany  of  the  Connlttee^s  «)e«bers 
froM  attending,  we  had  e  wel l-ett«nded  end  extrttnely  productive  Meting. 

I  will  solicit  further  InfonMitlon  and  comments  from  throughout 
Worth  Aaerica  on  the  I^eral-Provlnclel  CorsMlttee  for  HoiMne  Trapping's 
(FPCHT)  finer  report.    I  Ml  send  this  Infomatlon  to  you  and  request 
your  Input  for  the  development  of  our  official  cri tlque-statcAcnt  on 
the  FPCKT*s  efforts  and  conclusions. 

Ajnong  otheri,  Gary  Persons  and  I  will  be  neetlng  with  USFVS  offlclels 
to  review  all  coenients  on  section  U  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  This 
section  Includes  the  legel  foundation  of  the  controversial  regulations 
on  export/Inport  requirements.    Gary  and  I  wU*  suanarize  the  recoeiBenda* 
tlons  of  our  coonlttee  for  the  upcoming  review  by  the  USFVS. 

I  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  progress  of  the  CITES  Appendix  II 
delisting  proposeU  es  well  es  the  section  U  review  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act. 
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Report  of  the  lAFWA's  Fur  Resources  Committee  , 
'September  16,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
*^ 

The  Fur  Resources  Coffmltte'c  his  enjoyed  a  very  productive  and  rewarding 
year.     The  Coowittee  is  extremely  encouraged  by  I  he  new,  needed  and  desirable 
relationships  that  are  developing  between  the  state  and  federal  wildlife 
agencies.    The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  working  cooperatively  with 
this  Comaittee  to  resolve  all  of  the  problems  associated  with  federal  controls 
over  state  furbcarer  managentcnt  and  research  progiaras.    The  For  Resources  ^ 
ConnI  ttee  wl  1 1  monitor  and  assist  where  appropriate  in  the  development  of 
proposals-to  change  the  status  of  furbearing  species  under  Appendix  II  of 
CITES,  and  und^r  section  I'*  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Our  Worldwide  Furbearer  Conference  proceedinns  are  complcVed  and 
available.    The  3-volutnc  scl  of  books  contains  ll'i  papers  on  furbearer 
research  and  management  subjects.    These  texts  will  be  an  invaluable 
reference  source  for  years  to  come. 

Our  research  publication  (North  American  Fu» bearer  Resenrch  Conducted 
in  1979/80)  has  been  available  for  several  months.    Vhile  so.t.o  of  the  research 
projects  in  this  report  have  been  concluded,  the  Commi t tee  believes  thai 
this  report  is  a  valuable  cataloguing  of  on-going  and  as  yet  unpublished 
research. 

Our  proceedings  publication  effort  precluded  the  opportunity  to  complete 
the  developmer^t  of: 

1)  our  197^-79  and  1979*80  North  ^/nerican  Turbearer  Harvest  Charts 

2)  the  50  state  report  on  trapping 

?)    our  updated  ond  expanded  version  of  thi?  North  American  Fiirbearers 
book 

Th»i  uojTt^i ttcc' s  leading  assignment  for  the  past  year  was  to  Inform 
the  association  on  the  status  of  more  humane  traps  and  trapping  methods  such 
as  those  undur  study  In  Canada. 
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For  the  pasi  two  days  the  Fur  Resourcts  Coovolttee  has  conducted 
extensive  discussions  on  and  reviews  of  several  "new"  Innovations  In 
trapping  nethodolotiies  such  23  tranquMIztr  tabs,  pan  tension  devices, 
off*set  Jaw^»  padded*jaw  traps  and  footsnares,  as  well  as  the  final 
report  of  the  Federal  Provincial  Coramlttet  for  Humane  Trapping. 

Pursuant  to  'ts  chorge  the  Fur  Resources  Coovnittee  proffers  the 
following  policy  statement  07  current  trapping  methodologies. 

The  Fur  Resources  Committet,  has  In  the  past  and  continues  to 
recoMvnend  the  d'tvelopment  and  scientific  research  of  new  capture  techniques 
for  furbearers  which  Increase  efficiency,  selectivity  and  reduce  the 
T'-equency  9ni*  dcgrvc  of  Injury.    After  adequj^tc  evaluation,  the  use  of  new 
techniques  should  be  encouraged  through  a  prograo  of  pub  I Ic  communication 
and  education. 

Since  the  Federal  Provincial  Coavnittee  for  Humane  Tropping  (FPCHT) 
report  was  not  availuble  to  all  members  of  the  Fur  Resources  Committee  in  time 
for  a  detailed  review,  our  Committee  has  only  had  an  opportunity  to  conduct 
a  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  PPCHT  findings  and  recommendations.  Pursuant 
tu  this  initio!  review,  the  Committee  offers  the  following  comments  and 
opinrions  about  the  report: 

})    The  FPCHT  made  initial  progress  in  defining  and  evaluating 
traps  and  trapping  systems;  but, 

2)  The  Fur  Rrsources  Committee  takes  exception  to  the  initial 
assumption  of  the  FPCHT  that  indicates  that  only  kill-type 
traps  v/ould  meet  humane  trapping  criteria  under  all  conditions, 
tt  is  an  established  fact  that.klll-typ*  traps  are  not 
applicable  to  all  trapping  situations; 

3)  As  t^c  F^CIIT  rcporr  indicates,  adequate  field  testing  and 
eva4uation  of  the  kill-type  traps  was  not  completed  before 
ti^c  issuance  of  the  final  report; 

^.     Based  on  the  evidence  presented  in  the  report,  It  appears 
the  FPCHT  recommendations  of  Specific  trapping  devices  are 
pre  '.aiv 
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A  final  lt.te«tnt  on  lh«  FPCHT  report  will  be  prepared  by 
th«  Fur  Resource*  Cocaltte*  foUw^lna  .  «>re  extern Ive 
ifialysis  and  receipt  of  ca— nts  fron  •eaber  egencUs  of 
this  essocUtlon.    The  Fur  Resources  Cotnwittee,  has  and 
continues  to  agree  with  th«  FPCHT^s  r«coa«endatlon  that 
trapper  training  Is  an  extremely  lt»portant  facet  of  trapping 
pro9ra«s. 

Status  of  Trap  Research 

The  state  of  the  art  of  trap  .nd  furbcarcr  harvest  system  evaluation 
end  research  Is  developing  rapidly,    there  Is  a  need  to  proceed  rigorously 
In  evaluation,  but  cautiously  In  li«pl dentation  of  new  systems. 

Trapping  system  evaluations  and  research  iSould  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  a  scientifically'   and  statistically  designed  pr^cthodology 
followed  by  subsequent  field  evaluation  under  a  variety  of  environmental, 
political,  sociological  and  economic  conditions  that  exist  domestically, 
as  well  as  Internat ion.il ly. 

•The  fur  Resources  C<v«nittce  believes  thot  top  priority  trap  research 
needs  are  scientific  evaluation  of: 

1)  trap  design 

2)  experimental  padded  jaw  it^ps 

3)  foot  snares 

The  Fur  Resources  Co««ittce  recommends  that  new  trop  systems  which 
after  adequate  testing  prove  to  be  efficient,  selective,  economically  feasible 

nnd  rrduce  frcqucrfcy  and  cU-nrro  of  iniury  MuM.ld  I.  con,.M:c.d  through  public 

co:«minicatlon  and  education.    Ilowevcr.  the  fur  ReSourct-s  Ccvrmi  t  tec  further 
reconmends  that  traps  currently  tn  generjl  uSc  '.hnuld  ..oi  l>c  curtoHcd 
simply  because  a  new  device  or  modification  app^.^r.  w.  0  K.licotc  the  per- 
formance  of  existing  devices. 

OISTRIBUTIOH 

* 

l-S«ctio»  Offici  ^  , 

l-S«ction  fiild  sUtioM  (circuUtion) 
1-Frtnk  Turkowski,  iNtldt,  Texts 
Ut\  Ftulkntr,  ADC,  toshington,  O.C. 
1-Jtff  Hon**th,  ADC,  Uishington,  O.C. 
1-AOC  SUff  Specialist,  Region  2 
1-Teas  ADC  SUU  Suptrvisor 
1-ADC  District  Suptrvisor,  Lubbock,  Teas 
1-H-Y  Enterprises 

T-UoodstreM  Cor  vretion,  ATDI:    Oile  Haney 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

FISH  AND  WILDUFE  SERVICE 
DENVER  WILDUFE  RESEARCH  CENTER 
BUILOINC:  >6.  DENVER  FEDERAL  CENTER 
DENVER.  COLORADO  80225 


23  November  1981 


Mr.  Charles      Fullerton,  Director 
California  Fish  and  Game  Department 
1416  Ninth  Street 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 

Dear  Mr.  Fullerton: 

Mr.  Duane  Pursley,  Chairman  of  the  Fur  Resources  Committee  of 
the  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies* 
recently  talked  to  one  of  our  project  leaders,  Hr.  Samuel  B. 
Linhart,  and  sug9ested  that  he  formally  request  Committee  , 
roenbership.  ^» 

Hr.  Linhart  presented  Information  on  the  Denver  Center's  steel 
trap  research  at  the  recent  Fur  Resources  Committee  meeting  In 
Albuquerque.    I  would  be  most  appreciative  If  you  would  grant 
Hr.  Linhart  membership  as  his  research  on  carnivores  and  steel 
trap  modifications  should  enable  him  to  make  significant 
contributions  to\«rd  the  goals  of  the  Corrmlttee. 


Sincerely  yours. 


cc:  Duane  Pursley 
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SUtcnent  of  lAFVA  Fur  Resources  Coiraittee»  1982 »  relative  to  trips  and  trapping, 
f 

Trip  lt«itafch 

th«  Fur  Mtoucctt  CoimlCCt.,  in  contldtrntlon  of  its  rtipontr^lUtlct  In 
rccuf«.*nJlnft  sclent  AC  Ic  rc»carch  of  new  capture  tvdinlquet  for  furbcarers  wfilcb 
Increa..  wUetivlcy,  wlntaln  A  Utprov*. efficiency  and  reduce  the  frequency 
and  dm%f  of  injury  rtco«ndi  the  foUowlnj: 

thit  the  lAFWA  encourage  ttete  rete.rch  orjanUetlont  end  Institutions 
to  undertake  research  leedlnj  to  objectlvt  evalootion  of  the  padded  Jav  trap, 
the  double  javed  trap,  the  powered  leg  atiare,  exlstlnj  treps  end  other  devices 
that  ••y  be  developed  on  an  array  of  coeewhly  soufht  furb««rers. 

Tbe  Fur  Utources  Cowalttee  is  actively  pursuing  the  developiMnt  of 
.lnl>u.  criteria  for  trap  evaluation  and  testing.    Further,  the  Co«.lttee  will 
seek  implei-ntation  of  thle  criterie  in  trap  evaluation  end  testing  through 
•eaber  ageociee  of  the  lAFVA. 
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United  Statca  Department  of  the  Intefior 

PISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
DSNVER  WIU)are  BXSSAXCK  CXNTU 
ftUlLOmO  1%,  DINVEIt  nOMStkL  CXKTtX 
DKHVnt»OOLOXAXX>  10235 


Kr.  Creg  Llnscoabt 

LouisftM  Dep«rtMnt  of  Ulldllft  and  FfshtHts 

Rout*  4,  Box  78 

Ntw  Ib«r1i,  LA  70506 

Oe«r  Grttn 

Somr  I  WIS  unibU  to  9tt  w^f  cCMtnts  on  tht  trip  tY«1uit1on  u.  to  you 

Hcv^fully.  tht  ttt4Chtd  maibtred  coHnnts  (k^yed  to  tht        will  b« 

^  introductory  portion  convtys  «ioi»wh«t 
•nugoniitic  ittltudt  tnd  coeits  tcroii  as  a  dtfenslvt  ■us-tnd-tJwiPto^Dt 
!!  t*'**^*     "vision  win  con^  tht  urn  IntSmitloVSltSSt 

9lv1n9  this  1^}rtss1on.  wiwwui. 

Sinctrtly  yours. 


SmkjcI  6«  Linhtrt 
Otprtdatlons  Control  Rtstarch 

Cnclosurt 
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CooMnts  on  wiftjscrlpt  CRITERIA  FOR  FiaO  EYAIUATIOH  ANO  TESTING  OP  DEVICES 
FOR  THE  CAPTURE  OF  FURBEARERS  tuthored  ty  Edward  P.  Hill  «nd  dry  R.  Pirsons 
(Kinbtrs  trt  Ityed  |to  thost  noted  on  ms.  copy  «tUchtd) 

l!    "AllMtd?  Is  ;>erh«p$  t  poor  cftolct  ts  there  «re  «dequtte  dtU  to  $hov  th*t 
%om  ftghold  trips  do  ctust  Injury  to  miny  ctpturtd  tnluU. 

2.  Use  of  the  word  "restrtinfng*  would  not  encooiptfs^fn-typt  trips,  .llow 
«bout  "capture  devices*?  \ 

3. ^  "Eviluetlon*  Is  synonoaous  with  "testing/  Y 

4.  RIO  M^y  never  provld^^'tnswtrs"  to  sttlsfy  critics,  but  it  letst  tcqulring 
•diu"  regarding  dewge,  kill  success,  etc.,  will  be  i  step  toward 
■InlBliIng  cHtici$«  and      result  In  uore  acceptible  e<ju1piicnt. 

5.  Thit  sUtoMnt  sounds  defensive*  Perhaps  It  couM  be  Inproved  tor  slsply 
siying  ".  •  •  but  also  to  Rlnlalze  objections  to  the  harvest  of  furbearers 
bistd  upon  subjective  1»prjss1ons  of  cruelty." 

6.  While  It  Is  trve  thi?  experienced  trappers  can  locate  .their  equlpiaent  to 
sowwhat  reduce  the  capture  of  nonUrget  species.  In  eany  cases  they  also 
have  to  tike  a  nunbsr  of  nontaryets  such  as  rabbits,  skunks,  oppossuHS. 
etc.,  before  thi^  cin  begin  Uking  the  valuable  land  furbearers*  I  ve 
seen  this  to  bt  true  for  professional  trappers  over  the  past  20  years  and 
to  Mke  a  blanket  sUte^nt  that  "the  nonUrget  catch  Is  an  Infratfjent 
occurrence*  sleply  Jsn't  true  Iniany  cases. 

7.  The  following  subsection  could  be  Inserted  here: 
I.    Study  Plan  - 

1.  Clear  stiteeent  of  objectives 

2.  Stitcoent  of  hoped-for  capabilities.  Intended  use,  species  of 
Interest,  llalutlons 

3.  Detailed  description  of  procedures 

4.  Statistical  adequacy  of  stutty  design  and  withods  of  data  analyses 

5.  Costs,  personnel  and  ti»e  required 

8.  T1»e  required  will  depend  on  the  coin>lex1ty"  of  the  test(s')  and  the  nueber 
of  variables  Involved.    An  arbitrary  tlae  of  3  years^niniaina  is  not 
realistic.  » 

9.  Political  considerations  will  be  i»porUnt,  but  if  this  is  a  criterion 
then  how  about  ncntlonlng  sooethlng  In  Una  of  wildlife  wnagemnt,  the 
efficient  harvest  of  furbearers,  anlaal  daaage  control  needs,  etc. 
Actually,  all  the  above  should  be  considered  In  the  Introductory  portion 
of  the  Study  Plan  (IteM  1). 
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10.  Wtv  stt  sptclflcatlons  for  one  partlculer 'section  of  the  U.S.  Ind  not 
other  geoyr^Dhlc  «ne«s7  Suggest  this  be>  deleted. 

11*  I  don't  see  wtiy  siapllM  necessarily  his  ta  U  cir  ^ed  out  nitlonaHy  is 
long  MS  field 'situations  can  be  found  ha\r1r>9  the  required  conditions. 

U.  Perhaps  sow  types  of  tests  would  require  different  sets^  but  In  Mi\y 
cases  the  type  of  set  would  haw  no  relationship  to  an  evalui^tlon  and 
replicating  trials  using  diffarent-type  sets  w^ld  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

13.  Considering  all  the  various  typts,  sizes  and  unufacturers  of  devices*  It 
vlght  be  helpful  to  provide  sore  guidelines  on  how     select  specific 
^vlcts. 

In  general »  I  think  that  the  guidelines  presented  In  this  first  draft  are  so 
brief  as  to  be  of  Halted  help  In  defining  objective  and  procedures  for 
capture  device  Studies.   Before  further  work  Is  done  on  the  outline,  I  suggest 
tAit  the  procedures  and  foroats  used  by  the  Merlcan  Society  for  Testing  and 
Haterltis  be  reviewed.  For  years,  this  Society  has  provided  guidelines  for 
development  and  testing,  and  recently  has  begun  sponsoring  fonullzed  ' 
procedures  for  evaluating  biological  materials  and  systesa.   I  can  provide 
soM  stMples  of  the  above,  people  to  write,  etc.   If  the  Fur  Resotnxes 
CoMlttee  U  truly  Interested  In  providing  a  detailed,  compr^nslve  outline, 
J  '^^gest  that  jieveral  members  bo  selected  ^nd  then  meet  to  write  the 
oow^nt.  The  Cooilttee  would  probably  have  to  provide  funds  for  travel,  etc. 


Sam  Linhart 
December  8,  1982 
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Draft  revision  of  pages  1  and  2  of  CRITERIA  FOR  FIEID  EVALUATION  AND  TESTING 
OF  DEVICES  FOR  THE  CAPTURE  OF  FURBEARERS  authored  by  Edward  P.  Hill  and  Gary 
R.  Parsons 

Kin-type,  leghold,  and  live  traps,  and  snares  are  widely  used  for  wild- 
life research,  control  ef  wildlife  damage,  and  the  harvest  of  furbearcrs. 
Efforts  to  Improve  their  design  and  to  evaluate  their  perfonaancc  under  a  wide 
variety  of  field  conditions  have  received  little  attention  by  the  wildlife 
profession  or  those  citizen  groups  and  Individuals  who  arc  opposed  to  their 
use.   The  relatively  recent  controversy  and  concern  over  the  use  of  these 
devices  are  due.  In  large  part,  to  an  Increased  envlronacntal  awareness  by  a 
highly  urbanized  society  In  the  U.S.   Sharply  diverging  philosophies  regarding 
the  uanagenent  of  fur  resources  has  heightened  this  controversy,  but  those  who 
anthropoinorlze  or  apply  huiaan  perceptions  of  fright  and  pain  to  trapped 
.  animals  generate  the  severest  critlclso  toward  trappers  and  the  use  of  capture 
devices.   Evaluation  of  existing  devices  and  development  of  tDodlfled  or  new 
devices  can  provide  data  to  address  this  criticism.   These  data  are  needed  not 
only  to  ensure  that  capture  equipment  Is  the  best  available,  but  also  to  mini* 
nlze  obiectlons  to  the  harvest  of  furbear<:;s  based  upon  subjective  Impressions 
of  cruelty- 

Another  criticism  frequently  voiced  Is  that  trappers  often  accidentally 
catch  nontarget  species  with  existing  capture  devices.   Developcnent  and 
evaluation  of  modified  devices  In  a  systematic  manner  toy  lead  to  ways  of 
/  reducing  the  frequency  of  this  occurrence.    How^sver,  thorough  field  evaluation 
under  varied  trapping  conditions  should  precede  ar\y  recoomendations  for  their 
widespread  use  so  that  their  advantages  and  limitations  ar^^f^ll  understood 
beforehand. 
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A  prerequisite  to  developing  and  testing  capture  devices  is  a  clear, 
precise  stateaent  of  hoped-for  capabilities,  intended  use,  target  species,  and 
anticipated  liuiUtions.   Once  these  paraoeters  are  defined,  hypotheses  can  be 
stated  and  experimental  designs  can  be  formulated.   A  clear  definition  of 
objectives  and  parameters  before  initiating  (deVelopcDental  design  and  field 
evaluation  idll  lead  to  ©ore  precise  studies  and  better  acceptance  of  the 
resultant  data  and  conclusions. 

Host  research  on  capture  devices  conducted  to  date  has  coispared  experi^ 
Dental  prototypes  in  one^on-one  tests  against  co«»ercialljf  available  devices 
that,  through  cocMon  use  and  over  tine,  have  gained  trapper  acceptance 
(Berchielli  and  Tullar  1980.  Pruitt  and  Lucier  1957,  Castro  and  Presnall  1944, 
and  Hill  1981).   A  few  studies  have  evaluated  nwdiflcations  of  existinp 
devices  and  systems  (Linhart  et  al.  1981).    However,  quantitative  evaluation 
of  wany  devices  currently  in  widespread  use  for  capturing  various  species  has 
never  been  conducted  and  needs  attention.    For  example,  little  or  no 

data  are  available  to  show  how  simple  adjustuenls  such  as  trigger  tension  and 
methods  of  securing  devices  affect  capture  rates  and  Injury.   Much  of  the 
available  infonnation  is  based  on  personal  opinion  and  trial -and-error 
experiences  of  trappers,  but  controlled  tests  using  procedures  that  permit 
statistical  analyses  of  the  data  are  aloost  entirely  lacking.   We  are,  there- 
fore, less  than  well  infonncd  about  devices  now  being  used  as  standards  for 
comparison  wi th  experimental  prototypes. 


The  following  outline  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guideline  for  the 
evaluation  of  capture  equipnent: 


I.    FIELD  PERSONHEL 

1.  Level  of  trapper  experience  or  expertise 

2.  Level  of  objectivity  (built  into  design) 

3.  Capabilities  to  adequately  determine  injury 

4.  Degree  of  field  supervision  by  research  or  managers  to  instruct 
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RECEIVEr 

CTITERIA  FOR  FULO  EVALUATION  AHO  TESTIHG  OF  OEVICCS  FOR  THE  CAPTwif  ^ 

OF  ™«,EA,aS>  l^p^  ,g^j^,^ 

EDUAXO  P«  HILL»  MS  Cooptratlve  Fish  «nd  Wildlife  Research  Unit,  P.O.  Drawer  BX, 
Mississippi  St«tt»  KS  39762 

GARY  R.  PARSOeiS,  New  York  State  Oepartcent  of  EnvlronnenUl  Conservation^ 
OelMr.  NY  12054 


Ther«  Is  a  continuing  need  for  evaluation  and  testing  of  traps  and  capture 
devices  In  order  to  Identify  those  thet,  froa  a  national  perspective,  are  oors 
acceptable  to  Individuals  and  groups  concerned  with  various  aspects  of  consump- 
tive use»  research, 'kninal  daasge  control »  and  lunageaent  of  fur  resources. 
There  art  nuMrous  controversies  just  In  the  differing  phlsosophles  concerning 
consuflptlve  use  of  fur  resoKes»  but  those  who  anthroponorphlze  or  pUce  huoan 
assessments  on  fright  and  pain  In  animals  generate  the  severest  critlsa  toward 

,  trippers  because  of'the^leged  Injuries  from  the^estralnlng  devices  they 
ccploy. Evaluation  and  testing  can  provide  the^swers  to  address  this  critlsa 
and  Is  needed  not  only  to  Insure  that  capture  equ1p«nt  Is  the  best  available, 
(^but-also  to  idnlaize  opportunities  for  those  of  varied  persuasions  to  attack 
''consucptlve  use  of  furbearers  on  the  basis  of  alleged  cruelty. 

A  second  critism  that  can  be  addressed  ti  testing  and  evaluation  Is  the 
aspect  of  trapping  related  to  the  occasional  catch  of  the  nontarget  species. 

(^The  nontarget  catch  Is  m  Infrequent  occurrence  anong  skilled  trappers,  but 
probably  occurs  nore  often  1r  trapping  than  tn  other  for»  of  consucptlve  use 
of  terrestrial  and  freshwater  furbearers.   Thorough  field  evaluation  and 

^  Developed  through  cooperative  efforts  by  the  Fur  Resources  Cocwittee, 
International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  with  Joint  Input 
from  the  Fur  Resources  Cocmlttee,  Southeastern  Association  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  and  Fur  Resources  Sub-Connlttee  Southeastern  Section  of  The 
Wildlife  Society. 
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testing  should  proceed  widespread  use  of  devices      order  to  understand  and 
conpetently  advise  users  of  their  efflclenoy  and  lloltatlons  and  to  minimize 
critlsns  based  on  nontarget  catches. 

Prerequisite  to  evaluation  or  testing  of  harvest  or  restraint  devices  1s>a 
clear,  precise  statement  of  the  device  capabilities,  Intended  tjse,  target 
species  or  group  and  limitations*   Once  these  parameters  are  defined,  hypotheses 
can  be  state<(  and  experiinental  designs  set  6om  to  test  the  hypotheses.  If 
undefined,  the  cultltude  of  variables  is  so  great  as  to  rake  proposal  design 
difficult  and  inpractlcal. 

In  most  evaluations  or  tests,  an  experimental  device  Is  compared  In  1  on  1 
t«sts  against  a  standard  that  through  cottsnn  use,  tiae,  and  trapper  acceptance, 
has  proved  its  worth  (Berchielll  and  TuUar  1980,  pniitt  and  Lucier  1957,  Castro 
and  Persnall  1944,  and  Hill  1981).  A  few  studies  have  evaluated  mod iflcit ions 
to  existing  devices  and  systems  (Linhart  et  al.  1981).    However,  full  evaluation 
snd  teUing  has  not  been  cocopleted  on  devices  that  are  currently  in  wide  use  In 
several  sets  and  for  several  species. 

There  Is  a  substantial  amount  of  opinion  concerning  attributes  of  capture 
devices,  but  documentation  based  on  rigedly  controlled  procedures  is  largely 
lacking.   Therefore  we  are  less  than  well  informed  about  devices  thai  we  are 
currently  using  as  standards  for  evaluation.   Variations  in  adjustments  in 
trigger  tension.  In  methods  of  securing  devices,  as  well  as  other  modifications 
nay  reveal  Improveirents  that  address  the  criticises  noted  above. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  variables  that  should  be 

considered  In  trap  and  harvest  c<iu1pment  evaluation: 
— 

I.    FIELD  PERSONNEL  > 

■  •* 

1.  Level  of  trapper  experience  or  expertise 

2.  Level  of  objectivity  (built  into'djsign) 

3. '   Capabilities  to  adequately  deteraiie  injury 
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Obvious  injurles-'%^<V^'^'*=^'^ 
Hidden  injuries  -Ti-S^-^c^tv 
Delayed  injuries- 

!I.    WHEN:     1.  'Test   g  tiine  prior  to  trap  release  to  public  ( 

5)— 2.  Political  considerations 

CiV' — 3.  Before,  during,  and  after  dog  hunting  seasons  in  southeast 

4.  Hinipw)  tcjnperatures  (cold) 

5.  Haxitaum  temperatures  (warm) 

III.    WHERE;   1.   Terrestrial  sets  (replicates  national  ly  rindooized) 
a.  Desert 
b*  Arbor ial 
c.  Subterip^inlan 

2.  Aquatic  sets  (replicates  nationally  randoaized) 

a.  Brackish  vater 

b.  Fresh  water 

c.  Varied  depth 

d.  Pocket  and  shoreline  sets 

IV.    HOW:      1.    Types  of  sets 

^*^a.   Dirt  hole 

b.  Scent  posts 

c.  Trail  sets 

2     Trigger  or  pan  tension  (for  selectivity) 

3.  Types  of  restraint 

a.  Stakes 

b.  Drags 

c.  4io«444Y€trirowning 

V.    DEVICES^  ^ 

1.  Traps 

a.  Leghold 

b.  Body 

c.  Live 

2.  Snares 

a.  Body  snare 

b.  Leg  snare 

c.  Poviered  snare 


VI.   HEASURtHENT  OF  INJURY: 

a.  Injury  based  on  observatior\  of  superficial  sign 

b.  Internal  or  injury  pathology  based  on  radiographic  or  necropsy 

examinations 

YII.   SPECIAL  CONSIDERAT!0»S:    I.   Aniul  damage  control  uses 

2.   Research  uses 

VIII.  TARGET  SPECIES.    For  each  Horth  Awrican  species,  consider  item  I-YII 
above 


40-470  0-85-15 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  WiLDUFE  AND  FISHERIES 

ROUTE  4.  BOX  78 

NEW  IBERIA.  LOUISIANA  70560 


FUR  AND  REFUGE  DIVISION 


MEMORANDUM 


TO:  Subcommittee  Members  and  Ptrticipating  State  Biologists 

FROM:  Greg  Lins combe 

DATE:  Dec€smber  27,  1983 

RE:  Trap  Evaluation  Proposal 


Enclosed  please  find  the  second  draft,  of  the  trap 
evaluation  proposal  for  padded  jaw  traps.    This  second  (and 
I  hope  final)  draft  is  a  result  of  comments  from  all  of  the 
subcommittee  members.    I  have  attempted  to  incorporate  all 
of  the  changes  suggested.    I  still  have  hopes  that  the  traps 
will  be  available  In  early  January.    I  have,  not  yet  been  able 
to  confirm  this  with  Woodstream  because  of  the  Holidays. 

If  you  see  any  problems  in  the  proposal  or  procedure 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 


CL:ybd 
Enclosures 
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riSLD  EVALUATIOH  Or  tADDID  JM  Ih  COIL  SPniNG 


Thm  fur  JMjoutcaj  Coeedtf  has  promotmd  th«  continued  dmvlosmtnt  and 
fating  of  inprovrnd  fur  Mninkl  txapm  for  amvnl  years.    Tb9  cotmitte»  hMM 
MtMfd  that  Mji  iaprtsvd  Itgbold  tzmp  voald  Jb«  on*  chat  tuintMinM  or  improvea 
catch  a/ficiAncy  and  rwducas  ibm  •xtmnt  of  foot  injury, 

Tb9  CuiMdiMXi  r^dar*!  frorinciml  Caaadtf  for  JTuaana  Trapping  has 
accoapiijhad  such  in  th0  My  of  trap  avaiuation.    Thia  group  has  jrcraanad  a 
nuabar  of  nav  dasiyns  and  iah  tastad  auny  trapa.    nowvr,  timid  tmsting  haj 
not  Umn  Mccoaplishmd  for  xaoat  traps,    AImo  tha  mmptiMaia  in  C^nadM  has  bmmn  on 
killing  typa  trMpa.    ilithoujrh  thesa  traps  hava  a  pJaca  in  cartain  situations^ 
in  iMny  stattfs  t/>«y  wiii  navar  ha  usad  hacausa  of  tusun  popalMtions  and 
«cco«panying  docwstic  aniiuis.    Trapping  in  such  of  Canada  involvaa  vary  rciapta 
araa-n  wbara  tha  killing  typ#  trap  posas  no  problam  and  is  in  fact  tha  corract 
choice  for  taking  soaa  species.    In  tha  Unitad  Statas  «Jmy  furbaarara  are  harvost^ 
with  killing  typ«  traps,  particuiariy  auakrat  and  baavar,    Howvar,  the  laghold 
i»  still  tha  single  most  important  tool  for  harvesting  aost  farbaarars. 

Hoodstreaa  Corporation,  located  in  Utitz,  Pannsi/lvania ,  is  a  «aJor 
jwnu/actprar  of  nuiny  typas  of  traps.    This  corporation  has  hean  "itnvoJved  vith 
davalopamnt  and  tasting  of  modifications  on  laghold  traps  for  many  years. 

The  Fur  Kasourcas  Coesaittaa  at  ^ts  annual  e\aating  in  Hilvaukaa  in 
Septatabor,  19$ 3,  racaivad  a  suasMary  of  preliainary  findings  froa  S  studies 
evaluating  padded  jaw  or  cushion  bold  traps*    Woodstream  l^s  developed  these 
padded  Jaw  traps  over  a  period  of  7  years^ 

Dr.  Victor    Settles,  Southeestern  Cooperative  Wildlife  Disease  Study, 
indices  that  th#  first  generation  of  the  padded  jaw  Ih  coil  spring  traps 
significantly  reduced  foot  injury  in  some  species.    Kesearchers  in  Hav  York 
(Gary  Parsons),  Loutsiana  (Crag  Unscoabe)  and  Alberta  (Pat  Vwyer)  working 
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with  t/M  atcond  g«Mr«tion  pjidd^d  trsp  indicMfd  thmir  pr^liminMgt;  results  with 
tbm  2%  p*di»d  jw  coil  Mpring  »hov9d  m  Mignificuit  reduction  in  foot  injury  Mnd 

MpP^MTtd  to  hMV  thm  MM  CMtCb  •fJCiciUCl/,     XVMluMtion*  of  tf)m  13  pMddea  jMW 

coll  Mpring  Mt  thm  Pmnrw  Wildlif4t  x^Maxch  CutT  (S^  LinhAtt)  shotfd  th» 
MJM  results  vi\li  coyotes.    HoMt  of  th»  Ik  p*dd»d  j«v  ttMtlosf  hu  b*€n  on  fox, 

Th0  Ih  psddtd  jMv  coil  Mptioy  i»  currently  b*ing  MMrkmt^  in  Cuuds  hy 
MoodJtrMM  under  the  neiie  Ih  soft  cJttcb  ceil  spring .    Thi»  trap  xuy  MOon 
aurJtreted  in  tbe  OniCed  States. 

Ail  preiiAinsry  dsts  on  tMs  pMdd^d  jsw  trap  is  encoure^insr.    r^is  is  t/M 
/irst  i»di/icstion  of  s  Imghold  trsp  chaC  Mppmrnrs  to  sui>stsntiei iy  reduce  foot 
injury  end  yet  »eintsin  mfficiency,    Thm  nir  Xesources  Conittee  of  the 
Infrn^tlonMl  JUsocieCion  of  risA  MZid  Wildlifm  Agencies  Z>eiieves  thec  cAis  trep 
wtrrsjitM  ecceiereted  eveiuetion  because  of  t/ie  prellainAry  x«su3ts  end  the 
ooanittee  /ms  singled  out  this  trep  for  no  other  reeson.    The  rxir  Resources 
Coauittee  wouid  proaote  testing  of  eny  device  or  aodifi cation  that  displays 
aiailMr  pTfonuuicm.    woodstrmtm  Corporstion  is  convinced  the  trap  is  a 
significsnt  improvmasnt  and  is  therefore  xtrketing  it.    The  rur  Xesourcos 
Conmltfm  heiieves  it  is  essential  that  state  fur  biologists  have  raee  basic 
information  on  this  trap  avaiiahle  if  it  is  narJteted  in  the  U.  5.  Such 
infOTMStio^  will  asks  viss  decisions  or  recccnendations  concernin9  this  new  tr«p 
mu^h  SMsier.    Thsrsfors  the  Couittee  proposms  to  coordinate  the  evaiuaCion  of 
this  trsp  in  selected  regions  of  the  country.    The  selections  of  states  to 
participate  are  related  to  the  ciijHate,  hsrvst  of  particular  species  and  the 
ii«r>cin9  relationship  of  the  state  hioio^ist  with  the  Coemittee.    This  project 
viii  he  coordinated  hy  the  Cotnit tee's  suhco«Bitte«  on  trap  svmluation.  Trsps 
for  evaluation  viii  he  supplied  free  of  chargm  by  tfoodstrsam.    Othsr  expenses 
viii  he  the  responsibility  of  the  statms  Involved. 
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Tho  objectives  of  this  evAlu»tion  uret 

1)  TO' compfiro  thm  CMtch  efficiency  of  padded  jw  leghold  traps  to 
th«t  of  stMiidMzd  leghold  traps. 

2)  To  compare  the  nsture  *nd  the  a*gnitu^e  of  foot  injury  in  Mnia^ls 
CMptured  with  padded  jawr  leghold  traps  to  thMt  of  Mim*ls  captured 
with  sttJid^rd  leghold  traps. 


METHODS  AND  MATERIALS 

The  following  $  states  will  provide  the  required  nuaber  of  *-he  assigned 
species,  one      If  to  be  captured  with  tho  stMd^rd  coil  spring  trap  and  one 
half  to  be  captured  with  the  padded  jaw  coil  spring  trap, 
NEW  YORK  SIZE 


Cory  Parsons  No,  Ih  coil 

^P^CoSCefWifgiT*""^ 
Wildlife  Resources  Sec,  » 
Deltaar,  New  York  m 

12054-9767 
518-439-8082 


01  trapper 

02  trapper 

03  trapper 

04  trapper 


10  rod  fox 
10  rod  fox 

graij  fox 
10  gray  fox 


MISSESOTA 
Ed  Boggass 

Dept.  of  Satural  Res- 
Bex  7,  Centennial  Bldg, 
St,  Paul,  Minn.  55J55 
612-296-3344 


01  trapper 

02  trapper 

03  trapper 

04  trapper 


10  red  fox 
10  red  /v.x 

JO  gray  fo*r 
10  gray  fox 


MISSISSIPPI 

W.  J.  Hanrick 
Rt.  3,  Sox  547 
Newton,  Miss.  ^9345 
601-961-537i 


0 1  trapper 

02  trapper 


10  raccoon 
10  raccoon 
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LOUISZASA 

Greg  Linscotab* 
Dept.  of  Wildlifm  6 

Fisher im9 
Rt.  4,  Box  79 
New  Xberie,  LA  70560 
319^369^3808 


TRAP  SIZS 
No.  1%  coil 


II  trepper 

92  trepper 

93  trepper 

94  trepper 

95  trepper 

96  trepper 


10  red  fox 
10  red  fox 

10  grey  fox 
10  grey  fox 

10  reccocn 
10  reccoon 


TEXAS 

Dr.  Bruce  Thompson 
Texes  Perks  6  Wildlifo 
4200  Smith  SchDol  Roed 
Austin,  Texes  78744 
512^479-4979 


No*  Ih  coil 


No.  3  coil 


91  trepper 

92  trepper 

93  trepper 

94  trepper 

95  \:repper 

96  trepper 

97  trepper 
If  trepper 

99  trepper 
if  10  trepper 


10  red  fox 
10  red  fox 

10  grey  fox 
10  grey  fox 

10  reccoon 
10  reccoon 

10  bobCAt 
10  bobcet 

10  coyote 
10  coyote 


IDAHO 

Neil  Johnson 

Dept.  of  Fish  i  Geae 

P.  O.  Box  25 

600  5.  Velnut  St. 

BoisqI  Ideho  83707 

208-334-3064 

KXSSAS 

Uoyd  B.  Fox 
RR  92,  Box  54A 
Prett,  Kenses  67124 
316-672-S911 


NO.  3  coil 


No*  3  coil 


91  trepper 

92  trepper 

93  trepper 

94  trepper 


tl  trepper 

92  trepper 

93  trepper 

94  trepper 


10  bobcet 
10  bobcet 

10  coyote 
10  coyote 


10  bobcet 
10  bobcet 

10  coyote 

10  coyote 


ARIZONA 

John  Phelps 

2222  W,  Greenwey  Rd. 

Phoenix,  Arizone  99701 

602-942-3000 


91  trepper 

92  trepper 

93  trepper 

94  trepper 


10  bobcet 
10  bobcet 

10  coyote 
10  coyote 
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SvMltxMtion  vlll  b^in  during  J*jw«ry/  lSlt4.    Hoztiftn  $Uf$  My  not  initiat* 
TMMmsich  until  tif  Ull  ot  19 14.    TrappTM  or  biologists  will  b«  MmUcttd  and 
sup0TVis9d  bv  tt»  ttMf  ftir  biologiBt.    rh#  rmsporiMibiXitg  for  ttf  following 
in»txuction  $h0mt  *nd  nMintminiog  accurate  records  will  rm»t  with  th#  atMf  for 
biologist* 

Cray  fox,  r*d  fox  and  raccoon  will  Z»  t**«n  with  tlh  coil  spring  traps, 
and  coyot«  and  bobcat  with  t3  coil  spring  traps, 

Ths  psddsd  jaw  snd  st^ard  traps  will  bm  altmmafd  along  ths  trap  lin; 
?r#»/«raMy  ths  saa«  typ«  smt  and  Jur«  will       uaad  /or  all  traps.    It  diffszant 
type  lurm  or  smts  axs  ussd  thay  will  b*  paired.    Trapa  i»<ii  !>•  Mt  «vjd  ch«cA:ad 
•ach  day. 

Uch  tiappmr  will  xscsiv  ons  dozmn  padded  jaw  traps  and  ons  doxsn  standard 
traps. 

It  is  asssntial  that  sxact  trapping  pzocmduzs  bm  follow^  and  rscords  bs 
ccmpj.sts  and  accuzaf  in  ozdsz  to  msuxa  catch  ifr/icJ«ncy  and  foot  injury.  £ach 
stmts  biologist  and  trappmr  will  rscaivm  copiss  of  ths  attached  instruction  shsst 
to  b^  sxplainsd  to  ths  trapp^z  by  tha  biologist. 

Ones  ths  aLni»al  has  b^sn  dispatchsd,  an  aJu«imui  tsg  will  bs  attachsd  to 
ths  trapped  lag  and  ths  trappsr' s  na»*/  «tat«/  daU  and  trap  typ«  will  bs 
rscordsd  on  this  tag,    ^ii  anijiaia  will  bs  skinnsd  a  minimm  of  6  inchss  aiov»  ths 
point  thm  trap  stzikss,    Ths  lag  will  nsxt  bs  rsmovsd  from  ths  carcass  at  ths 
shouldsr  and  frozan.    Thsss  Itgs  will  bs  collsctsd  by  ths  stats  fur  biologist  for 
shipasnt  to  a  dssignated  placs,    Thsss  tags  will  bs  zsplacsd  with  a  codsd 
numbszsd  t*g  to  ts  ussd  by  ths  vsttzinazy  school  for  compiling  analysis,  Scms 
taggsd  but  ontrappsd  Isgs  will  bs  ineludsd  in  this  sampls.    This  anslysis  will 
consist  of  zadiogzaphs  and  nacropay  for  Injury  co«pari«on.    Ths  procsdurs  ussd 
will  doplicats  ths  syvtaa  u$sd  by  Dz.  vie  Ssttlss  (sss  attachsd  shmst)  - 
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CAteh  •fficimoc^  d*tM  uill      conpii«d  frcm  fimld  daCa  chMCs.  Cmtch 
•fficivtey  dMtM  wil),  bm  stafJstic«iiy  UMlyfd  ucinsr  «  p^ixmd  e-t««t.  Oth«r 
MCixxfs  for  Analysing  thtn*  djittL  at*  aZjo  teingr  coa«id«r«d.    Jl  /iMl  report 
¥iXX      com^mM  within  on*  yMr  foXloatDg  timid  t^«eing*    rte  trap  •v«iu«tioo 
su^i- c— i  t  C—  >yiJ J  h«  r«spon«j(tJ«  /or  thm  ccmplmtica  6f  thim  report. 

This  report  i/iii  2w  ciixui«e«<f  to  m21  XAfia  Mi^wr  «t«C««  «s  Mil  «•  oe;)«r 


r/sis  propOMl  MS  dmrmlop9d       th*  Tur  A«sourc««  Comiitt—'s  Mubpotmittmm 
on  trap  avaiuation.    :imitmrm  includa  Sd  Mill,  MiMMiMsippi  Coop0rMtir9  fish  Mnd 
midlifm  Kaaaarch  UrUt,       O.  Pravar  XX,  MiMMisslppi  StMf,  HissiMsippi  397€2, 
i01'32S^3^3/  Gary  rMrMonm,  Dapartiaane  of  rmrironMntai  Consaxration,  Vildlitm 
Kaaourcaa  Saction,  DalMT,  ITav  rorjfcr  12054-97^7,  51$^'39'$0$2,  iraii  JoMaon, 
Idaik>  Dapar£3Mnt  of  riah  and  Gaaa,  ^.  O.  Mox  25,  iOO  5.  wainut^  Aoiao,  IdMhi  $3707, 
20$^334'3064:  Don  Soyt,  HMtionMl  TTMpp^rm  A$sociMtion,  Inc,,  15412  Tau  Aoad, 
Karahaii,  Hichigtn    4906$,  61$-7$1'3472/  DouglMS  MiUmr,  ffational  wildlife 
r^dmtion,  1412  Six twth  Sxmt,  K,  V.,  MisKington,  P.  P.    20034,  202~797^M00, 
Smji  Linhkrt,  D*nvr  Wildlifm  Kaaaaxc/i  Cantar,  Muildia^  1$,  ranrar  r^daral  Cantar, 
Danvmx,  Colox»do    $0225,  303'234-22$3i  mnd  Gr0g  Linscomba,  VoviMiMnz  DaparOMnC  of 
Wildlifa  C  tiMbmriss,  Ht.  4,  »ox  7$,  Ktw  Ibri*,  LouislM    705M,  31$'3S9^3$07\ 
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TRAP  EVALUATION 
INSTRUCTION  "SHEET 

Trapper:    Revlev^  this  shfiat  with  state  blQloRlst. 

1.  All  trappers  will  rece}.ve  1  dozen  PAdded  jaw  end  1  dozen  standard 
coll  spring  traps  (No.^%  or  No.  3).  ^, 

2.  trappers  will  be  assigned  a  particular  species.  All  »P«cles  will 
be  captured  with  No.  1%  traps  except  bobcat  and  coyote  which  will 
be  taken  with  No.  3  traps. 

3     Traps  will  be  ready  for  final  adjustments,  dyeing  and  waxing  unlets 
otherwise  specified.    Pedded  traps  will  be  treated  the  same  as 
standard  (boiling,  dyeing,  waxing,  etc.). 

4.    All  traps  must  b«  staked  down  (no  drags  allowed). 

5  The  padded  Jaw  and  standard  Jaw  traps  will  be  alternated  along  the 
trap  line.  Thta  is  very  Important  to  avoid  matching  better  trails 
or  animal  sign  with  a  particular  trap.  Traps  will  be  checked  dAlly. 

Once  traps  are  being  moved  this  alternated  pattern  may  be  lost, 
however  a  pulled  trap  (padr»ed  or  standard)  will  be  set  on  the  n^xt 
available  new  trell  when  relocating. 

6.    We  will  not  require  that  a  particular  type  of  sc-  or  lure  be  used. 
However  wc  can  achieve  batter  data  if  "ts  are  . 
(2)  basic  types  (Scent  Post  or  Dirt  hole).    Example:  /If  12  padded 
traps  are  set  using  a  scent  post  set  then  12  standard  traps  oust 
be  set  the  same  way. 

7  The  same  procedure  holds  true  for  luras .    Example?  If  you  decide 
to  use  one  typo  of  lure  with  all  12  standard  traps,  then  you  must 
use  the  same  lure  with  all  padded  traps. 

8  As  traps  are  set  along  the  trapllne  the  type  of  trap  (padded  or 
standard)  will  have  to  be  coded  with  flagging  near  by.    Example t 
One  color  for  padded  another  color  for  standard. 

This  procedure  Is  essential  In  order  to  maintain  accurate  records, 
particularly  when  a  trap  site  Is  undisturbed.    It  quickly  becomes 
difficult  to  remember  which  type  of  trap  Is  set  at  each  location. 

9.    The  dally  catch  record  form  must  be  accurate  Ixl  order  for  the 
trapper's  data  to  be  Included  In  the  study.    The  form  must  be 
taken  to  the  field  each  day  and  entries  made  at  each  stop.  Extra 
forms  should  be  carried  each  day.    Once  these  have  been  checked  by 
the  state  biologist  they  should  be  xeroxed  with  one  copy  for  the 
Fur  Resource  Coumlttee  and  one  for  the  state  biologist. 
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10.  Trapptri  and  tttt*  biologists  sust  rtvlew  dally  catch  racord 
foxita  togathar  to  Inaixra  a  cocq>lata  undar standing  of  tha  fozn. 

11.  Oaca  an  anlsuil  is  capturad,  antar  tha  appropriate  data  on  the 

fQXIB. 

12.  If  tha  asslgnad  speclas  Is  capturad»  aacurely  attach  an  alusilnum 
tag  to  tha  trappad  foot  of  cha  capturad  animal  as  soon  as  th^ 
animal  it  dispatchad.    Tha  trappar'a  naaa.  state,  date  and  type 
trap  %rill  ba  recorded  on  eacn  tag. 

13.  All  anlaala  vlll  be  skinned  a  nlnliaiia  of  6  Inches  above  the  point 
the  trap  atrlkes. 

14     Hext  the  leg  will  be  rcsaoved  from  the  carcass  at  the  shoulder  and 
froean.    Make  certain  that  tha  aluminua  tag  la  eecurely  attached 
to  the  trapped  leg.    State  biologist  vlll  make  arrangamtnts  for 
shipping  these  legs  for  necropsy. 

15.    If  there  are  any  questions  about  procedure  please  contact  the 
state  biologist.    If  he  Is  xxncertaln  he  will  contact  tha  Fur 
Raoources  Cooodttae. 
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Pr«vioui  nlghta'  idnlsna  ttaip.  

Trjpp«r's  nam  St«to 


DAILY  CATCH  RECORD  FORM 
Ovar  Trap 

Ground  Condition  


J  Sky  Condition_ 


_iSp«ci«t  Assi9n«d_ 


_i  Trap  Slz«  Astl9n«d 


K*9.  Paddad 
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FolXovinf  radiographic  cxacination,  the  legs  vere  skinned  and  dissected. 
Trauayic  injuries  to  the  leg  vere  given  leg  daaage  scores  as  follows^ 


10 
1 


Apparently  nonul   0  points 

Edeoatous  swelling  and  heaorrhage    5  points 

Cutanaous  laceration  <2ca   5  pointa 

Cutanaous  laceration  >2cn    10  points 

Tendon  or  ligacunt  laceration    20  points 

Joint  subluxation    30  points 

Joint  luxation  50  points 

Simple  fracture  belov  carpus  or  tarsus    50  points 

Coopound  fracture  belov  carpus  or  tarsus.  .  .'  75-, points 

Simple  fracture  above  carpus  or  tarsus  ^.  .  100  points 

Compound  fracture  above  carpus  or  tarsus   200  points 

Amputation  of  the  leg   .  .  .  .  AGO  points 


Leg  damage  points  vere  cumulative,  and  many  animals  were  scored  for  raore  than 
"  one- -type  d^»A*»^    Hersj^s  con(luj(ULing_thfi^jcr ^       studies  were  not  informed  as 
to  trap  type  until  the  scores  vere  finalized.  scores  Vere  uSed  for 

statistical  purposes  to  compare  the  damage  caused  b>  thp  tvo.^^types  q5  tra 


..types  Cjf  traps. 


Perscr.al  Cosauni nation.  Dr.  Victor  Nettles,  January,  1984. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  .WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

ROUTE  4.  BOX  78 

NEW  IBERIA.  LOUISIANA  70560 

FUR  AND  REFUGE  DIVISION 


TO;  Subcounittee  Members  jnd  PMrticipMting  State  Biologists 

FROM:  Greg  Linscotnb* 

DATE:  Jtnusry  5,  19i4 

RE:  Delivery  of  Trsps 


On  Janusry  4,  1984 *  1  contacted  Hib  Robertson  concerning  the 
delivery  of  stsndtrd  and  padded  jaw  traps.    He  explained  that  the 
traps  should  be  sent  out  to  each  participating  state  biologists  within 
the  next  2  weeks .    At  this  time,  only  .Vumbcr  Xh  padded  traps  are  ready 
to  be  delivered,    f^dstream  is  stiXl  modifying  the  Number  3  coil. 
Then  believe  this  modification  is  close  to  completion.    It  apparently 
involves  the  clamp  that  holds  the  pad  on  the  jaw.    The  Number  3  padded 
coils  k'ill  not  be  ready  for  delivery  until  late  January.  These 
developments  may^delay  trap  evaX\jation  untiX  next  year.    However ^  if 
the  traps  arrive  in  time  ^or  some  evaluation  in  your  state,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  collect  some  data. 

The  standard  traps  i^ill  have  to  be  modified  by  th<  state  biologist 
aiHd/or  t.*:e  participating  tr*ppers.  This  uill  involve  ajtting  the  chain 
to  the  SA.ve  length,  as  the  padded  ;sw  traps  ^nd  modifying  the  attachrent 
fc^nt  from  tne  end  to  th^  center.  Also  a  sifi^el  will  be  mounted  on  the 
end  of  thv  chain  s.r,.l^r  zc  the  drra.^geient  on  the  padded  trap.  Xf  yoc 
K^.'e  c^c  sirens  cori^trznzr.g  t.^ese  roiif  icaZions  or  other  questions 
ccic^rr.-rr  t.^e  proposal  pueise  dc  not  hesitate  to  conncz  ne. 


Greg  liY^co'^he 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 


FI3H  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
DENVER  WILDLZFX  RESEARCH  CENTER 
BUILDINO  11.  DENVER  FEDERAL  CENTER 
DENVER*  COLORADO  80225 


Ju1>  13»  1984 


Greg  Unscoabt 

Chilnun,  lAFUA  Fur  Rfisources  Cooiltttt 

RouU  4»  Box  78 

New  IbtHa,  U.  70560 

Dear  Greg: 

In  response  to  your  wcno  of  July  6,  It's  very  unlikely  that  I  will  be 
attending  the  Cof»1tte«  Meting  In  Juneau  o.t  September  9.  However,  I  will  do 
^y'btst  to  send  you  a  suwary  beforehand  of  our  FY^  sttel  trap  research.  As 
you  know,  I  think  we  will  need  to  conduct  one  or  aore  additional  field  tests 
tMs  fall  and  have  coyote  legs  checked  by  Or.  Glenn  01  sen  at  LSU  before  I  an 
satisfied  that  we  have  given  both  double  coll  and  long  spring  padded  traps  a 
fair  evaluation. 

Ky  Input  and  participation  In  Comlttee  tf fairs  has  been  pretty  auch  United 
to  cndlflcmtlon  and  evaluation  of  capture  devices  so  dqt  suggestions  for  topics 
at  the  neetlng  are  limited  to  this  trea«    I  note  that  the  advantages  or 
shortcoalngs  of  padded  traps  are  being  discussed  nore  and  sore  frequently  and 
Kore  articles  and  letters  are  appearing  In  trapper  Magazines  and  elsewhere. 
rwS  and  DWftC  are  also  receiving  an  Increasing  number  of  Inquiries  regarding 
our  research  on  traps.    Host  of  the  state«ents  appearing  In  popular  outlets 
are  not  supported  by  any  data  whatsoever  and  I  think  It  Inportant  to  stress  to 
Comlttee  aenbers  the  desirability  of  tha  lAFWA  and  Its  nenbers  taking  the 
lead  In  the  collection  of  data  and  Interpretation  thereof  so  that  there  Is 
so«e  organization  coordinating  research  activities  and  objectively 
transmitting  findings  to  managers,  adelnlstrators  and  legislators.  Concern 
over  traps,  trapping  and  restrictions  placed  on  this  activity  are  Increasing 
and,  as  so  often  happens*  the  political  aspects  seea  to  overshadow  the 
biology,  particularly  when  no  quantitative  data  art  available.    In  this 
regard,  there  Is  still  nothing  published  on  padded  traps  and  their  efficacy  In 
relation  to  the  standard  models.  The  paper  to  be  published  In  New  York  on  fox 
traps  and  the  on»  that  will  be  presented  this  aonth  In  Victoria,  B.C.  at  the 
Vestom  AFWA  will  be  very  helpful  but  much  more  work  will  be  needed  to  assess 
advantages  and  limitations.   I  think  It  Important  that  emphasis  be  given  to 
using  comparable  methodologies,  particularly  with  regard  to  pathology  such  as 
the  technique  developed  by  Kettles*    If  this  Is  net  done,  I  anticipate  a  great 
deal  of  frustration  In  the  future  by  Individuals  trying  to  compare  results 
reported  by  different  Investigators* 

The  above  are  about  the  only  suggestions  I  have  at  this  tine;  have  a  good  tine 
at  the  September  neetlng  anci*       send  you  some  copies  of  ay  progress  report. 


Best  regards. 


Sam  Linhart 


cc:  Fall 
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SNARES  -  ATTACHMENT  4 

PO  1-15 
July  12,  1977 


Mr.  E.  1r.  Da  vies  a,;.*  • 

Hew  York  State  ^oartnent  .  -             •  •*  ■ 

of  Environmental  Conservation 

Raybrook.  New  York  12977                 -  .  ' 

Dear  Hr.  Davles:.  ^  .              ^^f,  ^          -  ^y-         .  ^ 


Hr.  Alex  Caron  Infomed  roe  you  are  developing  and  testing,  a  new 
leg  snare  "Ezyonem"  that  may  be  suitable  for  coyote  and  bobcat. 

In  view  of  the  current  pressure  to  pass  legislation  banning  the 
steel  leg-hold  trap,  we  are  most  anxious  to  develop  alternatives 
for  use  both  In  fur  harvest  and,  particularly,  the  predator  control 
program  In  the  west.   He  have  used  the  Aldrlch  bear  snare  for  years 
and,  while  he  made  some  expeHmerttal  models  for  coyotes  in  the  60's» 
they  were  never  put  into  use.  .      ,  '  >.L 

We  would  like.  If  possible,  to  obUIn  6  to  10  of  the  devices  for 
testing.  We  have  facilities  for  capturing?  coyotes  and  recording  the 
entire  sequence  on  video  tapes  and  would  be  happy  to  provide  you  with 
test  Information.  We  would  also  appreciate  any  reports  from  recent 
field  tests  if  available,  v    .  -t". 

As  you-  probably  know,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  supervises 
aporoxlnately  500  trappers  engaged  In  predator  control  for  livestock 
protection  In  the  west*   The  transformation  to  new  control  tools 
Is  a  long,  slow,  process.  v 

'  Sincerely, 


'.Donald  S,  Balscr 
Chief,  Section  of  Predator 
.  Damage  Research 


0SBalser:mb:7/12/77 
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00  1-9 


Office  of  the  Solicitor,  U50I,  Washington,  O.C. 

Thru:  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Wildlife  August  b,  19: 

Research,  FHS,  VJashington,  0.  C.  (WR) 

Acting  Director,  Wildlife  Researchr Center, 
Denver,  Colorado 

Patent  Search— Animal  Snares  and  Oen-Gassinty 
Devices  and  Agents 

As  part  of  the  necessary  review  of  literature  in  the  development  of 
control  methods,  we  request  a  patent  search  of  the  following  two 
devices: 

1.  Animal  snares— spring-loaded  or  otherwise  for  capturing 
animals  by  leg  or  body. 

2.  Den-gassing  or  smoking  devices  and  agents  (gas  cartridges) 
for  killing  animals  in  dens  or  driving  them  out  for  capture. 

Ke  wuld  appreciate  an  estimate  of  the  charges  for  budgeting  purposes. 
In  the  the  event  there  are  questions,  the  person  to  contact  is 
Donald  S.  Dalser,  Chief,  Section  of  Predator  Daniage  Control .  Denver 
Wildlife  Research  Center,  Denver,  Colorado,  telephone  303-234-2237. 

Vie  are  enclosing  a  list  of  patents  vte  are  aware  of  in  each  area. 


Ricluird  D.  Curnow 


Enclosures 


DSBalser:mb:tas  8-5-77 
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August  4,  1977 


Information  on  Snare  Patents 


New  York— a  Mr.  Elmer  Oavies  supposedly  has  a  patent  application 
or  a  patent  for  a  snare  device  called  the  •*£?yonem"  now  being 
field  tested. 

A  man  in  California  has  a  patent  application  for  a  double  snare, 
spring-loaded,  now  being  tested. 

Aldrich  leg  snare— developed  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Swedish  leg  snare,  Patent  No.  3.967,408  (see  attached). 


A  major  problem  occurs  in  that  snares  seem  to  be  classed  as 
"animal  traps"  by  the  patent  office  which  necessitates  searching 
traps  for  snare  devices  unless  there  is  cross-referencing  under  a 
subject  "snares." 


Note: 


'iO 
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UNITU)  STATES  GOVERNMENT 


Memorandum 


Richard  N.  Smith,  Asst.  Deputy  Associate 
TO      *  Director-Research,  FWS,  Washington,  D.C.    (AR)        »atx:  February  6,  1978 
THRU:   Dircctor/Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center 

rr.ox:  :  Chief ,  Section  of  Predator  Damage  Reseai^h, 
Wildlife  Research  Ccntar,  Denver,  Colorado 

3USJ2C7-  Request  for  Reports  on  Tranquilizer  Tabs  and  L-eg  Snares 

The  attached  reports  on  status,  projections,  and  cost  are  submitted  as 
requested,   if  any  further  information  is  needed,  we  will  be  glad  to 
provide  It. 


Donald  S.  Balser 


Attachments 


Buy  V  S.  Ssvtn^f  BiftJi  KtiuUtij     tit  Pajnil  Sgpift^s  PIom 
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Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center 
February  6,  1978 

Report  on  Proposed  Research  on  Leg  Snares 


Status 

In  recent  years  we  have  observed  some  Interest  developing  in  spring 
loaded  leg  snares.   Snares  have  generally  hccn  outlawed  because  the 
neck  or  body  type  were  Inhumane.    The  foot  or  leg  hold  type  is  now 
thought  by  some  to  be  a  potential  replacement  to  the  steel  leg  hold 
trap. 

Development  of  prototype  designs  has  been  going  on  simultaneously  in 
Canada,  Sweden,  and  at  least  five  states  in  the  United  States.  A 
patent  search  has  been  received  and  we  have  proposed  that  we  initiate 
research  to  modify  or  develop  a  spring  loaded  leg  snare  as  an  addi- 
tional damage  control  tool  where  applicable  and  as  a  potential  device 
for  fur  harvest. 

Our  first  step  Is  to  contact  all  suppliers  and  obtain  models  for  pen 
tests  at  Logan,  Utah  similar  to  the  trap  tests  we  have  run  where  the 
actual  capture  and  subsequent  actions  are  recorded  on  video  tape. 
The  first  snares  we  test  will  be  the  Swedish  leg  snare  ^^r.ce  it  is  a 
novel  design  and  already  on  hand:    This  will  be  followed  by  the 
New  York  and  Canadian  snares  (we  have  had  some  problems  in  obtaining 
models  and  information  because  of  patent  rights  not  being  cleared, 
etc.K   Last,  we  have  considerable  backgitjund  information  and 
assistance  from  a  number  of  government  trappers  who  have  worked  out 
their  own  snare  designs  or  modified  the  Aldrich  snare.    (The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  successfully  adapted  the  Aldrich  bear  snare  to  bear 
damage*  problems). 

We  also  have  an  experienced  coyote  man  who  has  a  complete  machine  shop 
and  can  combine  the  mechanical  and  biological  skill  needed  to  make 
advances.    He  is  currently  Involved  in  improving  and  correcting  the 
problems  of  the  M-44  and  upon  completion  of  this  assignment  we  are 
requesting  via  our  annual  work  plans  to  have  him  assigned  to  research 
on  the  spring  loaded  leg  snare.    In  addition,  we  have  an  improved, 
or  possibly  superior,  snare  design,  but  the  patent  status  has  not  been 
cleared     To  obtain  working  models  will  take  some  time  to  accomplish 
after  the  M-44  work  is  completed,  probably  six  months  to  one  year. 


Projections 

While  we  believe  there  is  a  potential  to  develop  a  successful  leg  snare 
tnat  will  be  acceptable  to  humane  organizations,  the  requirements  for 
effectiveness,  safety,  and  humaneness  are  more  or  less  subjective  until 
sufficient  test  data  is  obtained  to  get  a  reading.   Therefore,  no  one 
can  predict  results  from  a  sociological  viewpoint. 
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On  the  biological  side  of  the  problem,  existing  data  on  effectiveness, 
capture  of  non-target  species,. damage  to  animal,  etc.,  is  not  indicate i 
in  sufficient  detail  on  any  device  to  date.    This  data  will  all  have  to 
be  obtained  from  scratch  on  a  corrparable  basis.    The  big  problem  with 
any  capture  device  other  than  humaneness  is  the  success-'uni t-time 
relationship.    For  example,  the  average  capture  success  of  traps  and 
M-44's  is  approximately  one  coyote  per  unit  year  unJer  all  conditions 
Unlesc  another  device  can  equal  or  exceed  this  it  will  not  be  success 
ful  except  for  limited  applications.    To  determine  this  information 
will  require  thousands  of  test  nights  under  varying  conditions  of 
season,  weather,  terrain,  population  levels,  species  composition  mixes, 
and  comparisons  with  other  methods.    Historically,  tl»nrc  is  no  panacea 
for  damage  control  or  capture  methods  for  wary  animals,  nor  is  there 
likely  to  be.    However,  there  is  both  a  need  and  potential  merit  to 
improviny  effectiveness  and  humaneness  of  existing  controls. 

On  the  biological  potential,  we  again  Cannot  predict  the  results. 
Given  successful  results  there  are  still  problems  to  solve  in  production, 
training,  and  eventual  use  that  will  require  an  unJeterminea  amount  of 
time  and  research  effort. 

Cost  Estimates 

Personnel 

1  permanent  full-time  GS-11  Wildlife  Biologist  $20,000 

2  permanent  part-time  or  tempora''y  technicians  12.000 

Expenses 

Supplies,  materials,  transportation  8,000 
Pen  Tests 

Facilities,  coyotes  dnd  caretaker  costs  (for  at 
least  six  devices  plus  modification  <snd 

development)  20.000/year 
♦Annual  cost  per  year  for  3  years  $60,000 

*The  cost  of  pen  tests  will  diminish  as  field  tests  begin,  but  eventual 
costs  of  field  tests  on  a  wide  scale  may  exceed  tnis  budget;  however, 
we  expect  soii«  will  be  borne  by  operations  in  the  later  phases. 


Donald  S.  8alser 

Chief.  Section  of  Predator  Damage  Research 
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Inforesitlon  pcovWed  b>'  Jan  E)r«lt«id. 
AssittAnt  Profe««or.  ScockhoU 
Unlv«r«{ty.  Februny.  197S 


Ravfangare/Fox  legsnare 
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Jan  s  Catchtr  ir  an  halt  ny  typ  av  rivflngare. 
Minga  An  axporimant  och  (orsknmg  tigger 
toakom  konsiruKUonan  som  ir  patantarad  i  S 
iindar.  ForskninoMrbatat  har  laits  av  docant 
yanEngiund  vid  StocKhotms  Univarsllat. 
Jaktlrat  1975-76  f  Ana  ad  as  111  r*varav22 
St  flngstmln.VarloranQslrr.an  hade  5  J  riv* 
fAngara.  Oalar  frln  da  fangada  rivama 
sklckadas  till  docant  Englund  fdr  undarsdk- 
ning  om  avantualla  skador  hade  uppstltt. 
SkadafroKvansan  visada  sig  vara  myckat  lig, 
Docant  Englunds  slutsats  ir  att  dan  hit  jakt- 
matodon  ir  dan  mast  humana  som  fdra- 
kommor  pA  rtv 

Fdrutom  till  jakl  anvinds  oStA  Jan's  Catchar 
Idt  fortknlngsindamil.  T.ox.  av  Lunds  Univar- 
sUaLUppsaia  UnlvarsUetoch  avStalans 
Naturvirdsvarks  forsknlngsstation  pi  Grimsd. 
En  tnnan  visantllg  fdrdal  mad  JanTs  Catcher, 
fdrulom  alt  dan  flr  affaktiv  och  skorfum.  ir  att 
den  into  bahdvor  bahandlas.  Ettar  varja  fingst 
spolar  man  b*ru  av  dan  mad  varmt  vattan. 
Datir  ruitUrligtvls  myckat  viktlgl  att  riv- 
f5ngaron  anvands  pi  att  nktigt  sitt.  Kinnadom 
om  rivens  bataanda  ir  dirfdr  nddvindig. 
Rivan  vandrar  varja  kvill  Igenom  silt  ravir  I 
jakl  aftor  (&da  Dan  gAr  alittd  samma  vigar 
och.  1  stort  satt.  dassutom  1  samma  spir. 


Tidlgt  pi  hCsif  n  bdrjar  man  alt,tigga  ut  ital  pi 
anlimptig^lats  Oattauppropas  under  ca 
3  minadar.  Datir  viktigt  alt  itain  gr5v3  nar  lite 
si  att  markon  bllr  invittrad  Nir  rlvf&ngaran 
skell  tiggas  ut  tar  man  skicloma  och  iker  runt 
itetplatsan  (dr  alt  s6ka  oiler  rivens  In-  och 
utoAngar.  Ak  di  inta  nirmara  An  100  metar 
frin  itelpletsen  Nir  man  kommer  till  ell  spir. 
kopplar  man  loss  skidoma  och  tar  att  re)att 
stag  (rin  skidspirat.  Rivfingeren  epteras  och 
liggs  ut  i  tredje  elter  (jirde  spirstim  pain  frAn 
skidspirat  riknat  FAngslchansorna  dkar 
naturligtvis  om  man  iiggor  rivfingare  pi  slta 
In^ochulgAngar. 

Hit  man  rem  tekniski  hanterar  oc^  lAggor  ut 
rivfingare  ft  framgir  av  bcskrivmngen  pA  om- 
stianda  sidi  ^ 


Fist*  i6t  tramppUtU 
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JM'S  CATCHER 

Jon*»  cotcher  i»  o  conplttely  -ew  typt  of  fox  leg-snore.  Mony  yeora  of 
txperiaent  ond  rt5eorch  ore  behind  the  construction,  which  is  potented 
in  5  countries.  The  reteorch  work  hos  been  led  by  docent  Jon  Englund 
ot  the  University  of  Stockholm. 

In  the  hunting  ytor  of  1975-76,  \\\  foxes  were  cougSt  b>  22  hunt»-«en. 
Coch  hunt-aon  hod  5  fox  leg-tnore>.  Port*  from  the  cought  foxe»  were 
sent  to  doctnt  Englond  for  on  exomnotion,  to  jcc  i^  ony  injuries  hod 
occurred.  The  frequency  of  injuries  turned  out  to  be  very  low. 
Docent  Eiigluod's  conclusion  i»  thot  thi»  -method  o'  hinting  is  the  oost 
huaone  exitting  fox«hui>ting. 

Jari's  Cotcher  i»  olso  used  for  reseorch  purposes,  for  e^otiplc  by  the 
<>i vers;k t les  of  tund  ond  Uppsolo,  ond  by  the  Notionol  Noture  Soving 
reseorch  stotion  ot  Crias<>< 

Another  esser.tiel  odvon  toge .  wi  th  Jon's  cotcher,  besides  it  being 
^f^ectivo  Ond  lenient    .«  thot  it  does  not  need  ony  spec^ol  treot«ent. 
AMer  eoch  copture,  you  just  rinse  it  m  hot  woter. 
,o*.vcoily,  it  It  vffv  i«t>rtant  thot  the  fox  leg*snore  is  used  m  a 
oroper  woy.  Knowledge  of  th«  fox's  behoviour  is  necessory. 
TK«  fo*  wonders  eoch  might  through  its  territory  m  seorch  of  food. 
It  oUoys  tokes  the  so*e  woy  ond,  «oinly,  olso  the  torn*  trock.  foch 
o\t\umf>  yOu  stort  putting  out  iure  m  o  suitoble  ploce.  This  is  repeoted 
during  3  »or»th»v  It  i\  i«p02tont<to  dig  down  thf  \>re  o  bit,   'o  *okc  the 
s^4>ll  go  ifkto  the  groi^nd.  When  the  fox  leg-snore  is  to  be  put  out,  you 
tokc  s^is  Qod  90  round  the  lure^ploce  to  look  for  the  ^ox's  entronces 
*4iti.  Do  not  go  closer  thofk  loO  metres  from  the  lure-ploc«;.  Wh»fn 
.ou  cone   to  o  trock,  you  tok*»  f^f^  'he  skis  ond  toke  o  bi?  step  o».oy 
♦fo«  the  skiing  trock.   Thf  fox  Irg-snore  it  odooted  one*  pvt  m  iht 
tKifj  ijt  fo^/rth  trock«ork  (counted  fro»  the  skiing  trock).  Of  'o<^rs«r, 
'Ke  c^ftces  of  a  C0(>Ik>xv  oif  mprovtd  if  you  put  fox  leq«snof  >  ot  oil 
I  Kor><  t  i  oftd  e«i  t  s 

».  »ow     t«<hr> I (. >l  I,  ,   v>i*  o^^d  pyt  out  the  fox  Itfg-snor-  li.  shOwn  in 

Jr-v.-np*         '<  tht  f^<^«t  pogo. 
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Text  of  pictures 

1.  Pull  out  the  loop  until  the  lock-peg  of  the  treod-releoser  is 
shown  in  the  score.  Fold  the  treod-plote  to  fix  the  lock-peg. 
Put  the  loop  over  the  treod-plate.  The  fox  leg-snoro  is  now 
odopted. 

2.  Moke  o  hole  in  the  third  or  fourth  trockmork  (see  olso  picture 
3).  Dig  out  o  spoce  to  put  the  leg-snore  in.  , 

3.  Put  the  loop  on  the  snow  ond  sweep  over.  Put  the  treod-plote 
in  the  spoce  thot  wos  dug  out.  The  loop  must  be.  at  leost  5 
cenimetres  over  the  treod-plote.  No  snow  must  be  under  the 
treod-plote. 

4.  Cover  the  snore  with  snow. 

5.  Smooth  the  snow  to  wipe  out  oil  laorks. 

6.  Fosten  the  onchoroge  rope  to  o  bush. 
Aad.  finolly,  woit  for  the  fox. 


t 
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See  Addressees  Delow 


September  26*  1979 


Project  Leadefi  Depredations  Control 
Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center »  Denver,  Co. 

Steel  Trip  ^k)d,1f  Icatlons  and  Foot  Snare  Field  Tests: 
Heeting  October  11,  1979. 


We  have  scheduled  a  C5cet1ng  at  the  Denver  Center  on  October  11th  to 
discuss  research  needs  In  the  following  areas: 

1     1.   Field  evaluation  of  Vic  Keenan's  coyote  foot  snare 

3>    2.    Comparable  evaluation  of  the  Ontario  foot  snare,  providing 
the  patent  procedure  Is  completed  and  snares  are  made 
available  to  us. 

n.  3.   Field  tests  of  Woodstreara*s  ^3  double  coll  spring  coyote 
^        trap  with  pvadded  Jaws. 

5  4.   A  search  for  alternate  types  of  material  for  padding  steel 
trap  Jaws. 

2.    5.   Field  evlauatlon  of  pan  tension  devices. 

/    6.    Discussion  of  FY-00  DWRC  Annual  Work  Plan  Advice  stating 
^        that  we  should  Initiate  tests  to  determine  the  effects  of 
tranquilizer  trap  tabs  on  non-tahget  species. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  Individuals  listed  below  can  attend  the  meeting. 
If  our  meeting  date  conflicts  with  prior  commitmentST  please  aive  me 
a  call.  (303}  234-2126. 


Addressees: 

Acting  AlX  State  Supervisor,  Albuquerque,  Hew  ttexico 
Oonal^  Dalser 
Gary  Dasch 
Vic  Kficnan 
Frank  Turkowskl 

SBnNHART-mbj-9-26-79 
+  Daryl  Gretz 


Samuel  6.  Linhart 

Wildlife  Biologist  (Research) 
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UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 


'  Memorandum  \ 

-0      :  Vic  Keenin  '  dati:  28  Februiry  1980 

moM    :  S*m  Linhart  ^^l^ 

sudject:  Field  Eviluitior  of  Coyote  Foot  Snare—South  Texas,  March  1980 

To  verify  our  phone  call  today,  when  you  initiate  your  field  evaluation  of 
the  coyote  foot  snare,  please  keeg  in  mind  the  following: 

1.  Ain  for  catching  20  coyotes.    If  for  some  reason  you  have  problems 
with  the  foot  snare  or  run  into  other  difficulties,  please  give 
Oon  Balser  a  call  as  I  will  be  out  of  the  office  until  March  17 .> 

2.  It  is  important  that  you  save  a  foot  froa  each  snared  coyote.  Be 
sure  to  carry  dry  Ice  with  you  to  keep  them  cold  and  then  transfer 
then  to  the  freezer  at  Laredo. 

3.  Place  each  foot  in  a  separate  plastic  bag.    Consecutively  number  each 
coyote  you  take,  put  the  nixnber  on  a  water-proof  tag  in  the  bag  with 
the  foot,  as  well  as  on  your  dat«  form.   After  each  number,  put 

ypur  initials  so  that  we  don't  have  a  roixup  between  the  animals  taken 
by  you  and  Gary  Oa»Ch.    Feet  from  all  coyotes  sHould  be  saved,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  they  appear  to  have  been  damaged  by  the  foot 
snare,    When  you  have  taken  20  coyotes  ind  are  ready  to  head  for  home, 
leave  ihe  frozen  feet  and  a  copy  of  y^ur  data  forms  there  in  Laredo 
for  Gary  Oasch  to  bring  to  Denver  when  he  returns. 

4.  Please  make  a  special  effort  to  work  closely  with  Gary  Oasch  so  that 
he  can  learn  how  to  set  your  foot  snares,  learn  of  potential  problems 
or  is«chanical  failures,  and  please  discuss  fully  with  hi what  you 
have  learned  to  dat£  regarding  fabrication,  limitations  and 
advantages. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  on  the  19th. 


Buy  U.S.  Ssi9i)ti/  BtuU  RtiuJatij  tn  tht  PajnU  Stvinis  fUn 
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UNITED  STATES  C.O\ERNM£NT  (^r^.'f    "5  ; 

Memorandum 

TO         L5R  3»:»er  ^^'»^-  * -'^ 

FROM     "Vic  K«eMa 

SLBJECT:  Fi-ld  Test  -  todel  15  Sn*r- 

»  fi9ld  test  of  the  Model  1?  trap  ir^2T*  rr^t  ru-.   J»rc-.  J-lJ  sort^  cf  l-?.-et5. 
:exo3   on  the  Thorrson  Lwre.  >11  tr;»rs  wer-  ?«rt  :n  cc">*i5ticr.  ^'r. 
Desch's  t-st  of  tii«  tr>nquillter  al??>s  v.-  trucic  a-^c  fr"'>>.  ^S* 

traps  were  used. 

The  ?ddlr.5  of  th-  bushings  to  the  spring  «ra  .-stc^a-Jisa  wcr^ed  ver\  v^ell  #s 
tt-ere  «J»s  no  »lfunctioas  ca-jsed  by  thU  er  was  witn  ine  El  P«sc  •-•st.  C-r^- 
Losch  »«t  ^evfral  of  the  traps  and  it  was  his  o?:nion  th«t  thej  w-re  -aurr 
to  set  than  a  3te»l  trnp.  After  observnr  tht  noven-nt  of  tne  c\vete3  to  vhe 
tr»p  It  was  decided  to  s-t  the  trap  with  the  am  out  towards  the  coyote? 
foproi'ch.  The  spring  wa»  set  deeper  with  the  covote  walkine  OTer  the  trip  an. 
Coyotes  c^uj^ht  while  approaching  trap  up  the  ara  were  caught  aboJt  six  Inchef 
up  ^he  leg. 

T-^ere  we-e  two  a»lfunctlons  caused       the  ssall  am  on  the  pan  Icocing.  lns?-ctio- 
jhrwed  th»t  the  pJ»n  hole  was  too  ssflll  ?n<'  H'd  not  be*r.  eiUr-eo.  9  tr  w'  "u-m'-s 
-»*re       t-e  s'se  tr'>p  ?nd  fa=e  arc.  Tnr^c  swl f  nct ion?  wc.-e  c?u?ci  teoau?*  tr- 
ouble cot  urder  the  posltioa-r  arn  wh-r.  >*t,tli*;. 

The  only  chaaje  on  the  V-r^p  conte^rpl''^'^^  ^*  to  ;*od  »  b'jyhlnj^       t^e  shf^ck 
«b8orb-r  or  positioner  ar»*to  pr-^-rat  an;  siccr^i'S  locK.n^  wvea  copua^  yp  I'^to 
positloa. 

The  snare  wai  a  different  stary.  The  plastic  tuo.nj;  used  to  p?d  tn?  trip  war 
toe  stiff  and  held  the  loop  open.  This  was  se^aeated  into  six  p?rt3.  It  waf 
suspect-d  but  a3t  c^afira-d  until  the  la^t  c*:'  when  a  coyote  w»«  caught  ani 
while  struj^^llnj  the  c;»ble  wfs  ob»*rvrd  c^n-lar  off  the  foot.  Tnc  pl^»stic  tuti-^j: 
;»<ticin  fr^ua'-c  t-  sn^U  wheels  rolling-.  *bojt  1:,  to;-otes  w^r-  i:rt  beo?u5-  rf 
t*ie  ^uo;nc-         s^-^i^  clev:»  cp  t-e  c->bl-  loc»^  '        m  the  II  r.^so  ".eyt 
jsed.    This  also  w«»f  a  airtA..e.  A  bend  in  the  a^zU  w>t.  su.oofd       proviae  ---e 

n.f'«ei  Icr  A  ?r*^ot*-  trip,  la  rr-ility  w  -r.  t^-  t.-^n  wd.«  tric?-i  the  t— isi?*: 
»*;**so    ..-or.»  :t  5tr?-.-'-t«ned  out  t>e  c^bl"  ce.-id  c"Jfi"ic         1'^*  ^^^^ 
-bout  '^^If       tne  tra;>s. 

O^ily  three  cryot^p  were  held.  Th-  cable  tip  came  cff  t«4  c^bl*:.  T-.r—  r^-?ve:in?'s 
w?re  c?u£f  t.  dae  s-aU  one  stepped  out  of  the  c?ble  loop  After  bem^  ^lu-*-:. 
*;l9  tr^p  aifhf  w-re  uf^d  wit^  3^'  trJ»p:  b^inr  «et.  Ml  tr?^«  w-r-  tri5i.»d  th? 
list  <l»i  to  oDservr        Actisn.  Th-  trj^p  ♦-is  to  r-  b-o"ed  arounc  t--  o^bl-  tr. 
'«''eve'*t  th^  cnole  Ircr  trijping  tne  tr^:;*  ^rh-".  fv»pp-d  oa  by  «  t-^c'.e.  Ih-r^  k  - 
ar*  trippinj  IrT  s^v^ll  ^-aiwls. 

The  trape  will  be  kept  *t  SJonte  Vista.  Bushings  will  be  put  la  the  positioner 
ari.f    Tn-  '=^11  oleris  will  be  ?ut  bsc*  cn  ^ill  c  =  ole  loc^f.  Thlf  will  all 
don^  before  I  le^re  ?o  the  tr^^pr  will  be  re/^d\         th^  fi<-ld.  /Is5  tie  orij.a-1 
fv>ll  rotb-r  v»bing  will  replace  the  plastic  uf-c  in  the  Uredo  test.  A 
suitable  padding  for  the  cable  will  hare  to  oe  found  Uter. 


•X  ' 

Victor    D.  KeenAa 
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UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 


Memorandum 


TO 


•  Sam  Linhart 


DA-ns:        28.  1980 


FROM   :  Gary  Oasch 


iUDjECT:  p^eld  Notes  of  H-15  Snare  Test 


On      recent  trip  to  Logan,  New  Mexico,  to  field  test  the  Model  15  Snare 
(H-15)  developed  by  Vic  Kei*6n,  I  found  there  were  a  few  things  that 
should  be  codified  before  any  further  field  testing  is  done. 

I  set  out  29  M-15  snares  during  the  test  period.    It  rained  6  out  of  11  days, 
so  nist  was  a  big  problem.   When  I  sprung  all  the  snares  cn  Friday.  May  16, 
21  snares  failed  to  close  the  c«ble  up  against  the  lock. 

Following  are  some  of  the  problems  that  I  found: 

1.  The  positioner  arm  seeff«d  to  be  the  worst  as  rust  was  getting  in 
between  the  washers  used  as  spacers;  this  would  either  lock  the  arm 
solid  or  slow  them  down. 

2.  The  small  arms  on  the  pan  worked  better  than  in  Texa^.  but  a  few 
rusted  and  stuck  to  the  slots  in  the  trap  frame. 

3.  On  the  cable  I  found  vhe  clevis  that  Vic  added  worked  reel  well.    I  only 
had  a  problem  with  three  cible  locks,  all  due  to  rust  Jr.  the  housing. 

I  think  the  concept  of  the  >H5  snare  is  very  good.   But  we  need  to  look 
Into  having  it  rodified  to  work^Mar  all  weather  and  soil  conditions.  I 
feel  if  I  had  been  in  a  dry  tes^lfta  the  snare  would  have  worked  very  well. 

Some  ideas  on  modification  would  be: 

1.  Nylon  could  be  used  on  positioner  arms  instead  of  washers. 

2.  The  trap  frame  might  be  made  out  of  cast  Iron  or  aluminum  alloys.  This 
then  could  be  attached  to  spring  arm  bar. 

3.  The  cable  lock  could  be  made  out  of  stainless  steel,  or  even  maybe  high 
impact  nylon  or  plastic. 

4.  Maybe  the  whole  unit  could  be  hot  dipped  or  galvanized.    (I  will  take  one 
apart  and  spary  with  ZRC  to  see  if  it  slows  it  down  any.) 


Gary  Oasch 
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January  15,  1981 


Mr,  Milan  Novak 

Wildlife  Branch 

flinistry  of  Natural  Resources 

Queens  Park,  Toronto,  Ontario 

M7A  1W3 

Dear  Milan: 

I  recently  learned  that  the  Woodstream  Corporation  is  currently 
evaluatinc!  your  foot  snare  in  south  Texas  to  determine  its 
effectiveness  for  capturing  coyotes.    During  our  brief  discussion 
last  August  in  Maryland  at  the  Furbearers  Conference  I  believe 
you  indicated  that  your  patent  application  would  be  approved  in 
early  winter  and  thereafter  the  snare  could  be  made  available 
for  evaluation. 

This  letter  is  to  inquire  whether  it  would  now  be  possible  for 
the  Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center  to  obtain  a  limited  number 
of  snares  so  that  we  might  run  a  controlled  test  to  determine 
if  it  \/ould  be  a  suitable  tool  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  use.    As  you  know,  we  have  been  conducting  field 
tests  for  several  years  using  various  approaches  for  reducing 
coyote  foot  damage  caused  by  steel  leghold  traps •   We  also 
developed  our  own  orototype  foot  snare  but  for  various  reasons 
have  decided  not  to  pursue  any  further  development  of  this 
particular  device. 

I  v/ould  be  nx)st  appreciative  of  any  information  regarding  the 
status  of  your  foot  snare  and  v/hether  a  limited  quantity  could 
now  be  obtained  for  our  evaluation. 


Sincerely, 


Sam  Linhart,  Acting  Chief 
Predator  Management  Research 


cc:  Hawthonne 
Tinsley 
Turkov/ski 
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JuiuAxy  36,  1911 


OlfH*. 


Kr.  Sma  Llnhart 
Actlnq  Qilmt 

rradator  K«na9tMnt  lUsMrch 
O.S.  DtpartJiant  of  tht  lnt«rlor 
riah  AM  Hildlif*  S«rvic« 
Iulldin9  16,  Dtnwr  Ftdaral  Ctnt«r 
Dtnv«r,  Colorado  80225 
U.S.A. 


0«ar  smii 

Ihit  will  acknowl«<39a  your  Utttr  of  January  IS,  1911,  tnqulring 
about  th«  statut  of  th«  foot-aaar*  trap. 

Tha  foot-anara  trapa  ar«  not  avallab^a  for  dlatribution  or  aala  at 
tha  praaant  tlxa.    Tha  lataat  aatijuta  ia  that  thay  ahould  b«  on 
tha  laarkat  In  March  of  thla  yaar.    Ha  will  kaap  your  lattar  on 
cil*  *nd  notify  you  aa  aeon  aa  thay  ara  available.    Ha  anticipata 
tha  coat  to  ba  batwaan  $S  -  $5.50  par  trap. 

X  a»  soMMhat  aurprisad  to  laam  that  Wc    jtraaM  ia  taating  tha 
trap  in  Taxaa  alnc*  wa  did  not  glva  thaa  any  trapa.    Thay  «uat 
hava  Kida  thair  own. 

Va  would  b«  plaaaad  to  hava  ^'ou  fiald  taat  tha  foot*anara  on  coyocaa 
and  Jbobcats  ainca  wa  do  not  aaan  to  hava  tha  nu«i>ara  that  ara  found 
in  aoM  of  tha  woatarn  Stataa. 

It  you  do  hava  tha  opportunity  to  com  to  Ontario  lat  m  know  and 
I'll  Kika  aura  that  tha  two  trappara  who  taatad  tha  trap,  r.ow  for 
thraa  aaaaona.  ara  availabla  to  talk  to  you. 

Youra  aincaraly. 


Milan  Novak 
A/Suparvisor 

Cantral  Hildlifa  Sarvicaa  Saction 
Hildlifa  Dranch 
rarllaMnt  Buildinga 
Toronto.  Ontario    K7A  lW3 


MNiac 
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February  13,  B81 


r!r.  Milan  Movak,  A/Supervisor 
Central  Wildlife  Services  Section 
Wildlife  Branch 
Parliament  Buildings 
Toronto,  Ontario   H7A  1W3 


Dear  Milan: 

Thanks  very  nxich  for  thd  most  recent  infonnation  on  your 
snare  trap.   -We  will  be  looklr.q  forward  to  hearing  that  tney 
are  availaWe  so  that  we  can  run  some  field  tests  here  in  the 
West. 

Sincerely, 


Samuel  B.  Linhart,  Acting  Chief 
Section  of  Predator  Hanaocment  Research 
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THE  FOOT-SNARE  AND  THE  LEG-HOLD  TRAPS:     A  CaMPARISON* 

MILAN  NOVAK,  Fur  .\Un«g«tn«nt  Unit,  WildMf*  Brtnch,  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resource*,  Whitney  Block,  Parlitment  Building*,  Toronto,  On* 
tario,  C*n*d*    M7A  1W3 

ABSTRACT .  A  naw  foot-snar*  tr*p  w**  compared  with  the  l*g-ho!d  tr*p 
unO*r  *ctu*l  fi*ld  conditions  by  2  *xperienc*d  tr*pp*r*.  No  differ*nc*s 
w*r*  tound  b*tw*on  the  2  tr*p*  in.  1)  frequency  with  which  *nim*i*  Jja- 
cherged  randoraly  net  traps,  2)  capture  rates,  except  for  akunks  that 
tended  to  be  missod  by  the  foot  snere,  end  3)  escepe  retee.  Two  percent 
of  the  aniroala  captured  in  foot  anaree  eustained  cut  skins  or  worse  in- 
juries es  compared  with  52  percent  captured  in  leg' holds. 


The  leg-hold  tr»(>  ia  a  focus  of  the  enti trapping  movement  around  the 
world.  Ita  maji..  weeknesaee  ere  nonaelect  ivi  ty  and  a  potent  iel  for  rou- 
tileting  enimals,  eapecially  when  used  by  inexperienced  persons.  In 
Onterto,  problems  have  occurred  when  it  wes  ueed  for  trapping  foxes 
( Vulpes  vu Ipea) ,  coyotes  (Canis  let rens) ,  wolves  (C.  lupua) ,  coyote-dog 
hybrids,  reccoons  ( Procyon  Ic tor) ,  end  forel  dogs  (C.  fami  1 iarie).  The 
Ontario  Ministry  of  l^ntural  Resourcea  begen  research  in  1972  to  improve 
traps  end  trapping  methods  for  theee  and  other  apeclea.  Live  trapa  Uad 
e  distinct  advent  age  over  quick-killing  treps  from  e  homene,  economic, 
nnd  enimal  munagement  ^.-^int  of  view.  They  allowed  groeter  selectivity 
in  spociee,  sex,  end  age  gi.^ap  harvest.  Thue,  if  a  trepper,  researcher, 
furbearer  maneger,  or  sheep  T^rirer  tlth  a  predation  problem  had  a 
choice,  it  is  my  opinion  th«c  ^  iive  trap  would  be  preferred  over  e 
4'<k-kiiMng  trap  in  almost  /til  jases. 


Onc«  the  dociaion  was  made  to  concofitrate  on  live  trape,  the  objective 
of  the  trap  development  program  wes  to  develop  e  light,  inexpensive  al- 
ternativo  to  the  leg  hold  trap  for  trepping  the  above  mentioned  animals^ 
Because  of  the  succesa  of  the  Aidrich  Bear  Snere,  it  was  decided  to  work 
on  the  snare  principle. 

The    leg-hold   trap  wes    invented   sometime    in    the   early  Diddle  Ages  to 


Ontnrto   Ministry    of    Nhtural    Resources,   Wildlife    Branch  Contribution 
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c&toh  poachers,  but  tha  E^ptiana  had  a  working  foot  tnaro  os  early  as 
30OO  B.C.  (Lloyd  1963).  Several  patenta  have  been  granted  for  various 
foot-anara  frapa  in  North  America  and  elaewhere.  The  purpose  of  thia 
raaearch  waa  to  corapare  2  cscnnonly  aaed  leg^hold  traps  with  a  new  foot 
anare  developad  through  the  Ministry'a  trap  reaearch  program.  The  ob- 
ject iva  was  not  to  teat  tha  efficiency  and  humanonesa  of  tho  varioua 
ai'^es,  modi  f  icat  iona,  and  makes  of  lag-hold  traps. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

Two  axperiencad  trappora.  Trapper  A  and  B,  each  independently  tested 
both  the  foot-snare  and  leg^hold  traps  (Figures  1,  2)  from  27  August  - 
30  November  1978  and  24  May  "  1  Oacember  1979.  Each  trapper  treated  the 
foot  anares  hiroaalf  and  in  tho  aaiQo  way  as  tha  leg  holda.  Both  trapa 
ware  boiled  inGillett's  lye  to  clean  them,  aired  to  ozidlza  and  freahan 
them,  treated  with  logwood  cryatala  to  blacken  them,  and  waxed  to  pra* 
vant  ruating.  For  experimental  purpoaes.  Trapper  B  did  not  blacker*  or 
wax  his  snaraa  from  15  October  -  1  Oocembar  1979  and  occaaionally  prior 
to  thia  period* 

All  trapping  waa  done  in  aouthern  Ontario  on  agricultural  land.  Both 
types  of  trapa  were  used  and  aot  in  the  manner  in  which  each  trapper  was 
accustomed.  Both  trappers  used  similar  metal  atakes  to  anchor  the 
anares  and  leg  holda.  Before  IS  October  i979,  each  trapper  decided 
which  trap  he  would  uae  in  a  particular  aet  location.  However,  frora  IS 
October  -  1  December  1979  the  trappera  choae  tha  trapping  site  and  then 
aalectad  trap  type  randomly. 

Trapa  were  eat  roclnly  for  foxes,  but  occaaionally  for  coyotaa.  No  ef' 
fort  waa  made  to  standardize  the  acent  and  bait  uaed  to  attract  theaa 
aninjala.  Both  trap(,era  uaad  varioua  attractanta  conalatingof  pure  fox 
or  Coyote  urine,  cocnsarcial  fox  acant  preparation  (HawbaKer's  Wiley 
Red),  and  meat  of  aheap,  groundhogs,  harea,  and  cockarala*  No  attrac* 
tent  was  uaed  in  trail  aeta. 

Seta  were  catagorizad  by  method*  1)  dirt  hole,  2)  trail,  or  3)  scent 
poet  seta;  and  by  location.  1)  aandy,  or  2)  clay  soil.  All  trapa  ware 
checkeu  daily.     Miaaes   and   eacapoa  were  determined  by   track   .ind  hair 
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al  1/    li^)  long.    The  galvanlred  airplane  cables  cesccd  vero  1.6  nm  (1/16  In)  and  2. A  ran  C^J^  m)  cmcK  naving 
a  7  X  7  ond  7  x  19  we^rvS.  respecclv«ly.    The  breaking  .tren«chi  of  these  cables  were  218  k«  m  lb)  «^  kg 
(920  lb)!^5pecclv«ly.    Oie  ol  Che  feicurtis  of  Che  specUlIy  designed  lock  U  chac  Ic  fall,  off  che  mlmal  s 
leg  If  Che  animal  escapes  by  chewuig  ciirough  or  breaking  the  cable.) 
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-jgure  2     These  were  the  traps  tm^  ntxil flea t tons  reconronded  bv  exncrlaiccd  trappers  aa  being  the  most  oonronly 
a^cd  traps  In  Ckitarlo     (Ihe  #2  coll  spring  leg-hold  crap  (left)  waa  the  wp  nost  camooly  used  In  the  field 
tesu     Ihe  tfA  long  spring  leg-hold  crap  was  u-ctl  Infrcqumtly  In  coyote  sets,    the  welding  oi  the  inside  of  the 
crtp  J«ws  WM  InteSdtd  to  reduce  wrlng-offa  by  keeping  tJw  Ja«  3  -  A  ma  open.    Ihls  la  sUmi  lK>re  uUy  ux  ilw? 
.^2  coll  spring  leg-hold  cr*p.   All  leg-hold  craps  had  the  chains  shortened  to  reduce  the  aaimal  a  limges  arvl 
u-ize  Injuries.) 
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C:>''!?A.-ilSO!i  OF  FOOT-SNAHS  ASD  lEC-HOLD  TRAPS 

Identification.  During  the  1st  yr  of  trapping,  the  location  of  closure 
of  the  trajp  on  the  antmaPs  leg  was  noted.  Injuries  w«re  recorded  as. 
1)  no  Injury.  2}  skin  rubbed  and/or  superficially  scratched  or  nicked, 
3)  skin  cut  with  flesh  and/or  tendons  exposed.  4)  tendons  cut  and/or 
bones  broken,  5)  chowed  feet,  end  6)  wring-offs.  Swelling  in  the  en- 
trapped foot  was  recorded  as.  1)  no  noticoeblo  swelling.  2)  slight  or 
minimal,  3)  modorete,  and  4)  badly  swollen.  In  the  4th  category,  toes 
and  pads  were  greatly  distended  and  the  animal  could  not  stand  ^n  the 
affected  leg  when  roloasod. 

Tha  capture  rwta  gave  the  proportion  of  animals  tlkat  ware  caught  and 
held  pi^is  thos«  that  aubsaquontly  escaped  from  tha  total  number  of  times 
the  traps  ware  discharged.  The  escape  rate  expressed  tha  parcontaga  of 
animals  that  ware  caught  and  hatd  for  a  period  of  time  but  eventually 
escaped  from  tha  total  number  of  captures  plus  oscapoa.  Animals  digging 
up  traps  ware  not  used  to  Calculate  tha  capture  rata.  Animals  atolan 
froni  traps  ware  considered  to  ba  captured. 

RESULTS 

During  the  2  yr  of  fieU*.  testing,  foot  snares  were  sot  3,407  trap  nights 
and  leg  holds»  1.273  trap  nights  (Table  1).  Two  hundred  twenty-seven 
animals  wore  captured  in  foot  snares  and  101  in  leg  hol<1a  (Table  2). 
rhe  fox  capture  rate  was  89  percent  for  the  foot  snares  and  85  percent 
for  the  leg  holds.  The  trappers  unnacosaar 1 ly  miased  4-6  foxes  and 
^ooio  raccoons  the  1st  yr  because  the  animals  vllscharged  the  foot  anaros 
by  stepping  on  the  back  part  of  the  trigger  arm  and  on  the  cable  at  tha 
>aine  time.  This  problem  was  solved  by  using  a  trigger  guard  (Figure  1) 
which  allowed  tha  trap  to  be  roloa&ed  only  if  the  animal  waa  standing  on 
the  pan  and.   therefore.   In  the  center  of  the  snare. 

The  «.oyo  and  feral  dog  capture  rates  were  80  percent  using  foot  snares 
tad  (59  percent  using  leg  holds,  but  tha  sample  was  small  for  both  traps 
(Table  2).  Fifty-seven  porcent  of  nil  the  rar-coons  setting  off  tha  foot 
>nctros  were  caught,  whereas.  76  percent  of  those  discharging  the  log 
hoi  l>  were  captured-  Twelve  raccoons  were  miased  in  2  foot  snares  lo- 
vdU-.l  tflosely  over  a  period  of  U  nights.  Theie  traps  were  repeatedly 
li%L*^irgtf(1  by    a  fiuntly   of   small    raccoons,     Excluding  these  cases,  the 
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Tabic  1.    Trap  sots  and  set    location.     (Trap  nights  are  ahovyn  in  brack- 
et^.) 


Poot^snara 


^/  


Leg-hold 


Total 


12 


#4 


ral 


Type^v*^^et 

Dirt  Mole  197(2.719; 

Tr«il  1S(  278) 

Scent  ?oat  I7v  223) 


Total 


25(177)     222(2,896)     54f     950)     5(69)  59(1.019) 


K 
2( 


2) 
I) 


'29(187)" 


16(  280) 
19(  231) 


12( 
5( 


191)  2(  6)  14( 
57)        0  5( 


197) 
57) 


71(1,198) — TCf^ — nrnmr 


7rkp  Si, a 

Sand 
Clay 


175C2.806)  12(  b6)  187(2,882)  37(  781)  3(34)  40(  815) 
54(     81<)     16(131)       70(     745)     34(     417)     4(41)     28(  458) 


«U|aated  raccoon  rapturir  rate  «%aa  63  percent  for  the  foot  anaroa.  IWo 
whit  J  tailed  deer  were  caught  in  anerea  end  both  escaped  on  thoir  Isi 
jump  One  doer  atrlpped  the  knob  of  aolder  at  the  end  of  the  wire  end 
th«^  oth«r  aner>|,>ed  th«  1.6'(txh  cable.  In  the  latter  ceao  the  anere  fell 
off  the  deer* a  lef  within  5  m  of  the  set. 

There  «ee  no  difference  In  the  cepture  ratee  for  canida  end  for  the  ed* 
jutted  reccoon  ratee  by  foot-tnare  or  leg-hold  trepe  in  the  2  yr  of  trap 
teating.  A  eignificent  dlffArence  in  cepture  retee  wee  found  for  akunX. 
Inlf  34  percent  of  eKunka  dlacherglng  the  foot  enaree  were  caught  ea 
oppoeed  to  97  percent  captured  by  leg  holde  (Table  2).  Thie  difference 
Qey  be  e  function  of  how  the  foot  anere  wes  eat  rather  than  of  the  trap 
itaalf.  Trepper  A  caught  10  of  U  raccoona  end  ell  3  ekunka  diacherging 
iha  ^nerea  during  the  random  trap  psriod  in  1979.  Trapper  B  ceught  only 
10  of  II  raccoona  and  2  of  9  akunke  discherging  the  anaree. 

Of  1.157  trap  nighta  during  tl,a  rendora  diatribution  period,  foot  aneres 
M'^re  discharged  98  t  imoa  or  0.08  diachargc**  per  trnp  night.  Fifty  leg 
^»Jlds  wnr«»  oitaoharged   »rt  761   trep  nlghnt  or  o.O'  per  -rap  Might.  These 
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Table  2.    Capture  rates   for   foot-snare  and  Icg-hold  traps,  27  August 
30  November  1978  and  24  May  -  1  Decembar  1979. 


Number  of  Times  Number  of  Captures 

Trap  Discharged  Plus  Escapes 


Foot-3»*are 

Leg^hold 

Foot-snara 

l.cg-hold 

Red  Fox 

(Vulpes  vulpas) 
Gray  Fox 

99 

27 

88(  891)* 

23(  85%) 

(Urocyon  inaraoar^anteus) 

I 

~ 

l(  100%) 

~ 

Raccoon 

(Procyon  lotor) 

113 

34 

64(  57%) 

26(  76%) 

Coyot  e 

(Canis  latrans) 

f 

2 

8( 100%) 

K  50%) 

Dog 

(Canis  faraUlarla) 

IS 

7  • 

10(  67%) 

7( 100%) 

Coyote  or  Dog  ' 

2 

" 

2( 100%) 

- 

Skunk 

(Mephitis  mophitis) 

47 

36 

16(  34%) 

35(  97%) 

Cat 

(Felia  catus) 

8 

I 

7(  88%) 

l( 100%) 

Porcupine 

(Erethizon  dorsatuni) 

5 

3 

5(  100%; 

2(  67%) 

Groundhog 

(Marmo*  t  monax) 

23 

3 

8(  35%) 

3( 100%) 

Hare 

(Lepus  capensis) 

5 

1 

l(  20%) 

U100%) 

Dear 

(Odocoileus  vir^inianus) 

3 

2(  67%) 

Rad  squirrel 

(Tamiasciurus  hudsonicus) 

I 

0(  0%) 

Woasei 

(Mustela  erminaa) 

I 

H 100%) 

Turkey  Vulture 

(Caihartes  aura) 

1 

l(  100%) 

Song  lirds 

3 

0<  0%) 

Sheep 

13 

2 

6(  46%) 

l(  50%) 

Catt  1  e 

9 

0(  0%) 

Horse 

6 

0(  0%) 

Unknown 

21 

6 

5(  24%) 

0(  0%) 

ToUl 

383 

123 

227 

lOl 

Capture  ratas  in  brackets. 
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foot  •nares  wera  aet  in  51  difftrent  location^  and  t^a  leg  holds  in  43 
locationa.  There  waa  no  diffarenco  in  trap  diachaPgea  between  the  2 
trap  typos.  The  graph  in  Figure  3  uaad  20  foot-anare  and  27  leg-holo 
c^^a  of  at  least  10  trap  nights  aet  during  the  random  distribution  per- 
iod. U  showed  a  decline  in  the  number  of  finiroala  captured  on  the  10th 
ac  oppoaad  Xq  the  lat  trap  night.  This  rata  of  decline  waa  simitar  for 
both  trapa. 

Fourteen  percent  of  the  capi^red  canida  and  raccoona  aacaped  from  the 
foot  anares  and  11  percent  from  the  leg  holda  (Table  3).  Trapper  B  ac* 
counted  for  the  caajority  of  th«  aacapea;  6  of  7  craea  of  chewing 
through  the  cable  and  18  of  26  caaea  of  animala  pulling  out  of  or  open- 
ing the  anaraa.  Thia  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  thkt  Trapper  B  did 
not  blacken  the  anare  wire,  cauaing  captured  cnimele  to  bite  the  cable 
and  the  anara  lock  more  often.  Fourteen  foxes  and  6  raccoona  captu  ed 
by  Trapper  B  bit  the  cable  a igni  f  leant  ly  more  often  than  8  foxae  and  II 
raccoona  captured  by  Trapper  A  (an  average  of  6.2  and  3.8  t  iroea  par 
cabl*.  reapact ivaly ,  p<0.05).  Subaaquent  taets  on  captive  foxes,  rac- 
coona, and  coyotea  that  were  placed  in  anaraa  ahowed  that  these  animala 
ware  attracted  by  ahiny  objacta  and,  therefore,  bit  at  the  untreated 
airplane  cable  or  even  ttnall  silver  nuta  while  in  the  anare. 

Table  3.     Eacapaa    from    foot-anare    and    log-hold    trapa.    27   August  -  3C 
November  1978  and  24  May  -*  1  Decefflber  1979. 


Foot- 

anare 

Leg-h 

old 

Chewed 

Pulled  Out 

Solder/Nut 

Pulled  Out 

Through 

or  Opened 

Pul led  or 

Snapped 

of 

Cable 

Snare 

Chewed  off 

Cable 

Trap 

Wring-off 

Colored 

Fox 

4 

3 

Raccoon 

4 

II 

3 

C^yot  e 

I 

1 

Dog 

I 

1 

(^yot  a 

or  Dog 

I 

I 

Skunk 

2 

Cat 

I 

Dear 

1 

1 

Unknown 

2 

S 
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Tigure  3.    Trap  discharge  race. 
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Teats  to  date  on  over  SO  captive  raccoona,  5  coyotea,  and  10  dogs  show 
that  the  snaro  lock  and  1.6*nxD  cable  fall  off  the  aniroala'  legs  in  leaa 
than  10  sec  after  the  cable  was  cut »  except  for  1  raccoon  that  had  the 
snare  on  for  8  min  at  which  point  the  snare  was  rtuxYed.  The  1.6-flJn 
cable  and  anare  lock  did  not  corao  off  3  captive  foxea  after  the  cable 
waa  cut,  but  none  of  the  captured  foxea  managed  to  bita  through  even  the 
thinnest  strand  of  cable.  None  of  tha  wild  caught  animals  (5  foxes,  3 
raccoons.  5  coyotes.  A  doga.  and  1  akunk)  chawed  through  the 
cable . 

There  waa  conaldarable  difrerence  In  the  Injur  I  aa  cauaad  by  the  2  trapa 
(Table  4).  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  animals  captured  in  foot  snarea 
had  either  no  marks  or  juat  rubbed  akin  or  nicka  on  their  lege  as  com- 
pared to  At  percent  of  animals  caught  In  leg  holds.  Thore  alao  seemed 
to  be  a  difference  In  the  raaulta  between  the  2  trappers.  In  the  2  yr, 
90  percent  of  ell  animal  a  caught  in  the  leg  anare  by  Trapper  A  (who 
blackened  his  cable)  had  no  marka  on  thoir  legs.  9  percent  had  rubbed 
akin  or  nIcka.  and  1  animal  had  a  broken  carpal  bona.  Trapper  B  had 
only  64  percent  of  tha  captured  anlmala  with  no  raarka.  whereas.  32  per- 
cent had  rubbed  akina  or  nicka.  In  addition.  2  foxea  had  cut  akina  and 
1  raccoon  had  partly  chewed  I  ta  foot  after  wrapping  the  cable  very 
tightly  around  the  trap.  Those  reaulta  ahowed  a  significantly  greater 
degree  of  at-uggling  by  animals  caught  in  the  foot  anarea  by  Trapper 
B  -  a  auppoallion  further  aupportad  by  the  greater  number  of  bite  marka 
on  the  wire.  Though  tha  equipment  uaad  by  both  trappara  waa  Identical. 
Trapper  B*a  anarea  were  not  generally  blackened.  Exceaslve  biting  of 
tha  cable  probably  cauaed  tha  2  caaea  of  cut  ak  n  recorded  b^  Trapper  B. 
Prevloua  oxparlencas  with  traditional  anare  locka  ahowed  that  if  the 
enanared  foot  could  rotate  even  allghtly  within  the  anare.  It  could  re- 
sult In  cut  akin  or  aa^ared  tandona.  Thaae  traditional  anare  locks  used 
copper  crimpa  to  attach  tha  cable  or  pleat Ic  tubea  to  prevent  thr  cable 
from  ctoaing  too  tightly  on  the  animara  leg.  examination  of  the  anare 
that  had  cut  the  akin  of  1  of  the  foxea  ahowed  that  the  anare  was  kinked 
from  being  bitten  and.  consequently,  waa  looae  on  ihe  foot. 

Anlmala  caught  In  either  foot  anarea  or  leg  holda  did  not  damage  their 
tooth  oy  biting  on  tho  traps.  Bnglund  (1971))  found  this  to  bo  a  major 
problem  in  Sweden. 
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Tuhlc  4.    Types  of  injuries^  from  foot^snorc  (P.S.)  and  log-hold  (L.H.)  trups. 


No  Rubbed  Cut         Cut  Tondoni  Chowod 

Mark  a       Skin.  Nicks       Skin       Drokon  Bono»       Foot  Wri.n^-off  Total 


Hod  Fox  56  5        23  2  2  8  -  i  -  -  -  3        81        22  S 

Gray  Fox 
Uaccoon 
Coyot  o 
Dot; 

Skunk  12        12  -  1  -  2  -  1  -        M  -  -        12        30       ^  o5 


H  Cat 


1. .  M . 

F.S. 

L.H. 

F.S. 

I..  II. 

F.S, 

L.H. 

F.S. 

L.H.  F.S* 

L.H. 

F.S. 

L.H. 

56 

5 

23 

2 

2 

8 

1 

4 

3 

81 

22 

40 

11 

8 

3 

5 

1 

1 

49 

0 
22 

2 

3 

1 

5 

1 

8 

2 

r 

1 

8 

4 

12 

12 

1 

2 

1 

14 

12 

30 

6 

1 

6 

1 

5 

2 

5 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

1 

7 

1 

3r" 

— J— 

li 

1 

n 

i 

3 

a: 

X 


01 


g  Porcupine  52----------522 

^  Groundhog         8  1-         l-         --         l-         --  -83>j 

Mure  1  -  1^ 

Wcosc 1 
Turkey 
Vul tare 
Sheep 
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The  tnarc  did  not  hold  the  leg  ««  rigidly  and  tigh:iy  •$  the  leg  holds, 
as  the  snare  waa  very  light  and  n«xible  it  was  unlikely  that  there  was 
continuous  and  exceasive  pain  aaaoclated  with  it.  The  snare  on  the  ani- 
maTa  leg  weighed  less  than  5  g,  whereas,  the  #2  and  i\  leg  holds  weigh- 
ed 540  g  and  960  g,  respectively.  The  foot-snare  trap  weighed  450  g, 
but   (ell    free  once  the  anireal  was  cai»;ht   in  the  anare. 

The  degree  of  swelling  (due  to  blood  constriction)  cauned  by  the  2  traps 
could  not  bt  compared  readily  sinco  the  leg-hold  traps  tended  to  cut  the 
leg  allowing  blood  and  fluida  to  drain,  thus  rrducing  aweiMng. 
Seventyeight  percent  of  the  animals  captured  in  foot  anaros  had  no 
swelling,  21  percent  had  alight  swelling,  1  percent  hiid  moderate  swell- 
ing, and  none  had  extensive  swelling  (Table  5).  Again,  thare  waa  a  dif*- 
ferenct  in  the  reaults  for  the  2  trappera  using  foot  snares,  with  Trap- 
per A's  captures  showing  leas  swelling.  This  waa  attx ibuted  to  th«  re- 
duced amount  of  struggling  of  Trapper  A's  animals.  Fox  example,  80  per- 
cent of  the  foxes  and  88  percejit  of  the  raccoons  capt  jred  by  Trapper  A 
had  no  awelling  in  their  paws.  Only  60  percent  of  the  foxes  and  76  per- 
cent of  the  raccoona  captured  by  Trapper  B  ahowed  no  awelling. 

As  part  of  the  Ministry's  Rabies  Research  Progr«jm,  many  of  the  foxes 
were  leg-anare  trapped,  ear-tagged,  and  fitted  with  ri.iio  tranamitters 
prior  to  release.  Thia  enabled  ua  to  obs  rve  how  culckly  the  trap- 
related  awelling  subsided.  Minimal  and  rr^v^^rate  awelling  subsided  as 
soon  as  the  anare  waa  removed.  The  worst  caae  of  awe  ling  was  encoun- 
tered in  an  adult  female  fox.  The  awelling  In  the  front  paw  took  2-3 
hr  to  aubside.  Fifteen  days  later  thia  animal  was  recaptured  by  ^  hind 
leg  in  a  foot  anare.  The  previoualy  anared  leg  looked  -lonnal  except  for 
aoone  rubbed  hair. 

The  foot  anarea  caught  the  animals  higher  on  the  leg  than  the  leg  holds. 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  animala  were  anarad  above  tie  paws,  whereas, 
only  34  percent  were  caught  that  high  by  the  leg  holds.  Becauae  of 
th's,  the  anare  may  prove  uaeful  under  deep  and  dry  anow  conditions. 
However,  we  have  not  tea  tod  it  in  deep  anow.  although  wa  caught  I  fox 
when  there  was  10  cm  of  snow  over  the^top  of  the  trap. 
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T&blc  5.    Swelling*    ctused    by    foot-snare    (F.S.)    and    leg-hold  (L.H.) 
traps. 


None  SI ight         Moderate       Extensive  Total 


F.S. 

L.H. 

F.S. 

L.H. 

F.S. 

L.H. 

F.S. 

L.H. 

F.S. 

I..H. 

Red  Fox 

55 

9 

25 

4 

1 

2 

1 

81 

16 

Gray  Fox 

1 

1 

0 

Raccoon 

41 

13 

8 

2 

5 

2 

49 

22 

Coyo  tc 

2 

3 

1 

.  5 

1 

Dog 

7 

2 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Skunk 

11 

14 

1 

4 

1 

12 

19<, 

Cat 

5 

1 

1 

6 

1 

Porcupine 

5 

1 

1 

5 

2 

Groundhog 

8 

2 

1 

8 

3 

Haro 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wcasol 

1 

0 

1 

Turkey 

1 

Vulture 

1 

0 

Sheop 

7 

1 

7 

1 

Total 

U4 

43 

3d 

u 

2. 

10 

0 

A 

id4 

71 

*In  a  few  cas«s»  animals  were  stolen  or  awelling  data  ware  not  recorded. 


Not  cnougA  animals  were  caught  to  permit  comparisons  butwccn  the  1.6 -irm 
and  2.4-nTn  cable  or  between  the  #2  and  14  leg  holds  in  capturta.  tscupes 
and  injury  rates,  swelling  of  the  foot  and  among  the  3  methods  of  set- 
tinf;  the  traps  within  the  2  soil  types. 

The  trappers  reported  that  the  foot  snare  withstood  rain  better  than  the 
leg  hold,  which  generally  had  to  be  reset  after  each  rain.  In  light 
sand  the  leg  hold  tended  to  become  exposed  if  it  rained,  whereas  heavy 
clay  frequently  stuck  to  the  jaws  preventing  the  trap  from  closing. 
Frost  had  the  same  effect  on  the  foot  snares  and  leg  holds.  Both  traps 
became  inoperative  when  the  ground  froxe  and  the  aiimals  could  rot  Jo- 
press  the  trigger. 

To  date  we  have  not  tested  the  foot  snare  in  water  sets.  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  trap  can  bo  made  to  work  in  water,  except  perhaps  under  unique 
circiunstances   whare   animals  such  as   otter   are  walking  through  shallow 
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wctcr.  A  potentitl  exists  for  modifying  this  \rno  for  catching  large 
long-legged  birds  for  research  atudlca. 

Problems  could  arlao  with  the  use  of  the  foot  anare  in  certain  &reas 
lnh«blte,d  by  daer  or  bear.  Two  additional  aafety  releaae  systems  to 
avoid  such  captures  have  been  deaigned  for  use  with  the  foot  snare  in 
case  the  nuts  did  not  give  or  the  cable  did  not  bicak.  These  ensure  the 
releati»  of  captured  animals  that  exert  more  than  a  predetermined  force 
on   the  snare.     The  Mlnlatry  is  testing  the  prototypes. 

Fiold  testing  continues  and  erophaals  la  placed  on  laarning  ho^  to  trap 
after  frecje-up  and  how  to  trap  animala  auch  «s  fiaher  (Martea  pennant  i) 
and  lynx  (Lynx  canadensis).  More  field  experience  is  needed  in  trapping 
coyotes  with  the  foot  anare. 


In  auramary,  reaults  to  date  have  ahown  that  the  foot-anaro  ia  just  as 
affective  in  capturing  the  intended  furbearars  as  the  log-hold  trap,  but 
with  a  greatly  reduced  injury  r«ta.  Although  tha  2  trappers  were  initi* 
ally  skeptical  of  thia  new  device,  they  eventually  exprasaed  preference 
for  the  foot-snare  over  the  log-hold  trap  because  of  the  foQt  snare*a 
comparable  efficiency  and  greater  humanoncaa. 

Quick-killing  trapa  may  not  be  the  deairablo  future  fur  management  tool. 
They  may  alao  not  be  the  solution  to  the  humane  trapping  problem.  In 
order  for  traps  to  kill  or  render  the  animal  unconacioua  instantly,  auf- 
ficiant  energy  is  required.  Thia  often  maana  expanaiva.  heavy  trapa 
that  could  be  dangeroua.  both  to  paopla  and  to  thair  pata.  Also  in  con- 
sidering apacific  management  purpoaoa.  capture  of  nontarge!  apecics  la  a 
further  problem.  For  example,  a  220  or  330  Conlbaar  tat  for  beaver  in  a 
channel  can  alao  catch  muakrat,  mink,  and  otter,  although  it  is  known  to 
kill  theaa  animala  very  quickly  and  Improvem^tnta  \n  tha  killing  effici- 
ency of  th^sa  tra];>a  are  on  tha  drawing  board.  I  believe  that  trapa  of 
the  future  will  have  to  be  humane.  inaxpanslTa.  light,  compact  live 
trapa. 

The    furboarlng   animal    reauuroo    io   not    Inoxhauat Iblo.      I  believe  that 
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trapper  efficiency  and  numbers  will  continue  to  incretae,  exerting 
greater  pressures  on  the  furbtirer  resource,  the  habitat  of  some  fur 
species  may  change  adversely,  and  the  impact  of  diseases  and  natural 
cycles  will  periodically  cause  reductions  In  numbers.  Trapping  legis- 
lation could  well  be  directed  «t  selectii^tly  harvesting  Juveniles  of  a 
specific  sex  and,  for  some  species,  exceptionally  largo  (over  mature) 
adults.  Selective  harvesting  can  be  done  now  with  varying  degrees  of 
efficiency  and  economy  for  marten,  fisher,  raccoon,  and  beaver  isiiig 
cage  traps  and  with  bears  uaing  the  Aldrlch  snare.  In  muskrat  and  per- 
haps nutria  harvesting,  multiple  catch  traps  (such  as  the  funnel  trap) 
win  readily  outcoropeie  In  most  locations  the  alngle  capture  leg-hold  or 
quick-killing  trap.  Therefore,  to  help  ensure  public  acceptance  of 
trapping  and  to  allow  optimal  production,  selective  harvesting  by  age 
and  sex  must  become  the  furbearer  manager's  goal,  this  can  probably  be 
achieved  only  through  the  use  of  live  traps. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  INJURIES  TO  LEQ-HOLO  TRAPPED 
AND  FOOT-SNAREO  RED  FOXES 


JAN  CS3LUND  Swwlith  Muwum  or  HtHtnl  >morf, 
S«<ttOA  iS'  V«rt«&ftl«  Zootot/.  S-1(H  05  Stoct(lMlm.  Sw«> 

Fou  published  data  conceding  the  in* 
cidence  and  extent  of  tnjunes  to  wild 
canids  resulting  Icom  trapping  activities 
ore  available.  Casto  and  Presnall  (1944) 
reported  no  broken  bones  for  9  coyotes 
(Cant^  latrans)  taken  in  leg-hold  traps.  A 
26%  crippling  rate  due  to  leg«hold  trap- 
ping WAS  observed  for  red  {Vulpis  vulp€3) 
andgrax  (Vrocyoncintrtoargentew)  fox' 
es  in  .\labama  (Atkeson  1936).  Animals 
that  pulled  out  of  traps,  escaped  by 
wringing  or  gnawing  off  feet,  or  es« 
caped  with  traps  were  considered  crip- 
pled. In  New  York,  less  than  1%  of  the 
foxes  captured  in  leg-hold  traps  with  a 
hard  pUsttc  ccatiiij  on  the  gripping  sur- 
&ces  showed  signs  of  permanent  physi- 
cal injury  (Parsons  1977).  None  of  these 
studies  mentioned  dental  injuries.  The 
objectiv  e  of  my  study  was  to  compare  in- 
juries sustained  to  bot^  teeth  and  legs  by 
capt\ired  red  foxes  wden  ttupped  in  un* 
modified  leg-hold  traps,  leg>hold  traps 
with  piiistic  coverings,  and  a  newly  dc 
signed  foot-snare. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

Fo\e>  were  captured  using  3  trap  types 
The>e  uidudcd  Victor  #2  And  #3  double 
long  >pnng  leg-hold  traps  (The  Wood- 
stream  Corp.,  Litit:,  Pa.),  the  same  leg- 
hold  traps  with  both  spnngs,  both  >aws, 
the  chain  and  the  wooden  pole  covered 
with  A  l-^'mm'thlcV.  plastic  tube,  and  a 
new  ^  pe  of  foot-snare  with  nearly  all  ex- 
tem«I  p«irti  constnicted  of  plastic  (von 
Schaau  1979)  (Nordic  Sport  AB.  Kanal- 
gatai  "3.  b  931  00  Skelleftea.  S^^eden). 


The  foot-snare  consists  of  a  pliable 
metal  wire  (1.7  mm  diani.)  sheathed  in 
plastic  and  fastened  to  a  coil  spring  which 
is  completely  enclosed  in  a  plastic  tube. 
The  trigger  plate  has  a  metal  frame  cov- 
ered by  plastic  and  afHxed  to  the  bock  of 
the  tube  by  plastic-coated  soft  steel  wire. 
When  a  fox  is  capturM,  the  trigger  plate 
is  released  and  &Ils  at  a  distance  of  1.5 
m  firom  the  fox. 

Cooperating  trapjpen  in  northern  Swe- 
den used  leg«hold  traps  and  snares  to 
capture  foxes.  Both  the  unmodified  and 
plastic  covered  traps  were  used  &om  De- 
cember 1966  until  March  1974,  and  the 
snares  from  DeGemt>er  1973  until  April 
1976. 

The  leg«hold  traps  kod  foot'snares  were 
used  only  in  winter  and  were  always 
placed  under  the  snow  beneath  old  fox ' 
tracks.  No  bait  or  scent  was  used.  Neither 
leg-hold  traps  nor  snares  were  perma* 
nently  fastened  to  a  stake.  Instead,, a 
wooden  pole  approximately  1  m  long  and 
3-5  cm  in  diameter  was  attached  directl> 
to'  foof-snares  or  to  the  chain  on  the  back 
spring  of  the  leg-hold  trap  by  a  1-2-m 
long  wire,  1.7  mm  in  diameter.  The  pole 
was  attached  to  reduce  the  mobility  of 
foxes.  According  to  Swedish  law,  all  Uaps 
had  to  be  inspected  at  least  twice  each 
day  with  no  less  Uian  8  hours  between 
successive  visits.  Although  some  trappei^ 
may  have  disregarded  this  legislation, 
few,  if  any,  foxes  remained  in  traps  over 
24  hours.  Another  regulation  mandattJ 
that  foxes  caught  m  traps  be  shot  from  a 
distance  of  at  least  30  m. 

Trappers  supplied  the  skulls  and  legs 
plus  information  on  the  date  and  location 
of  capture,  sex,  weight,  trap  type,  and 
which  port  of^e  plastic  covered  traps  had 
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mo0itt«0  l«9-l>otd  trap*  end  in  foot'«o«r*»  dunrtg  winttr  m  ncr!h«f n  SwoO«A 
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been  chewed  by  foxes.  They  t\%o  record- 
ed the  distance  each  fox  had  traveled  af- 
ter capture  and  if  the  trap  was  entangled 
in  vegetation,  a  tence,  or  if  the  fox  was 
still  traveling  (dragging  the  trap)  when 
overtaken. 

Molars  (M)  and  premolars  (P)  were  ex- 
amined for  injuries,  usually  after  boiling 
and  cleaning  the  skulls.  Foxes  were  clas- 
sified in  A  groups.  (1)  those  with  no,  (2) 
small,  (3)  medium,  or  (4)  severe  dental 
injunes  The  number  of  severely  dam- 
aged M  and  P-ieeth  was  also  recorded. 
Small  injuries  were  defined  as  those 
where  only  the  tips  of  the  teeth  had 
been  destroyed  (<2  mm),  medium  in* 
eluded  foxes  with  1  or  more  teeth  brok- 
en Of  won^  dowi^  nearly  haJf  way  or 
more  If  parts  of  the  jaw  were  worn 
down,  the  injury  was  classified  as  severe. 
The  nqmber  of  severely  damaged  teeth 
refer  to  th'  number  of  sockets  whoc 


the  jaw  had  been  damaged.  Teetl»  dam- 
aged b)  gna%^.iig  were  distin^ished  by 
their  rounded  surface  as  opposed  to  the 
splintered  configuration  of  teeth  dam- 
aged by  projectiles  m  fa*e$  shot  by  trap- 
pers. 

The  toes,  feet,  and  legs  of  specimens 
which  had  not  been  skinned  were  ex- 
amiiied  for  presence  of  galls  (>1  mm') 
and  to  assess  whether  toes  and  limbs  were 
out  of  joint  or  if  any  bones  were  broken. 

Ages  of  foxes  were  cliusified  b>  1  or  2 
techniques.  Juveniles  were  distin- 
guished from  older  animals  by  the  incom- 
plete fusion  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  long 
bones  (Reilly  and  Oinen  1961).  Adults 
were  placed  into  ag<>€lasses  by  vounting 
the  number  of  cementum  layers  in  the 
canine  teeth  as  described  by  Jensen  and 
Nielsen  (1968)  but  with  small  modifica- 
tions (Englund  1970) 

111  mo     rntistiral  nnnl>ses  the  \^  test 
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wa>  H'teii  When  comparing  the  mean 
number  ai  >everelv  cLmias^ed  teeth.  I  used 
the  Kolniogorov-bnumov  2'Sample  test 
(Cono\*?r  1971) 

RESULTS 

A  total  of  1,651  foxes  was  examined.  Of 
thev<  1  3T4  were  taken  ui  unmodifu*d 
leg-hold  traps,  154  in  plastic  covcied  leg- 
hold),  and  123  m  foot-snares.  Approxi- 
mately 9iyc  of  the  foxes  captured  with  leg- 
hold  traps  were  caught  with  the  Victor 
#2  No  difference  {P>0  0i)  was  found 
in  the  number  or  sevent>  of  injunes  to 
male)  and  females.  Therefore,  the  data 
for  both  iexes  weie  combined. 

Dental  Injuries 

Unprotected  Leg-hold  Traps. — The 
frequenc)  of  foxes  with  severe  dental  in- 
junrs  increased  from  19%  among  juv^e- 
nilcs  to  58%  among  foxes  older  than  I 
year  (Table  I)  The  mean  number  of  se- 
\erel>  mlured  teetli  increased  slightl\ 
with  age  from  3.2  to  4  9  Overall,  38*^c  ^f 
the  foxe-*  were  severeU  mjured  with  *\ 
mean  of  4  2  damaged  teeth  per  fox 

\todifii'd  Leg-hold  Traps  —Foxes 
wtthiii  ai^e  groups  cauglit  in  modiBed  leg- 
hold  traps  had  approximately  one-half  the 
number  uf  severe  dental  injunes  as  o\> 
pu%ed  to  chose  taken  i.i  unntodtfied  leg 
}\Ms  (Table  \)  There  i<>  a  slight  indica 
ttott  tn  the  sample  that  the  number  of 
teeth  worn  down  was  reduced  by  th*» 
pKutic  cover,  at  least  for  old  foxes  The 
foxe%  often  chewed  so  hard  on  the  plastic 
that  the  irun  was  uncovered  This  hap- 
pened in  39%  of  the  cases  to  the  Iront 
spiiuii.  xvhich  was  clo'»e>t  to  the  head  uf 
the  \<t\  Othsrr  parts  of  the  traps  weie 
chewed  to  a  much  less  extent  ^Table  2.) 

Fuot  si.iirfs  — Onlv  2  toxes  ouught  in 
lo.>t  Miaf»*%  MilTereii  >t»ere  dental  inju- 
iievvl  {}   In  hv'tlu  oiilv  J  tooth 

wuin  ii>t<»  the  hut  m  I  ot  these 


pi«it>c  covanog  ih«  p«ftt  of  tiMl  tnpi 
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80 

20 

another  2  teeth  were  worn  into  the  mu- 
cous membranes  without  affecting  the 
jaws.  Twelve  snare<l  foxes  suffered  me- 
dium injunes,  but  none  of  these  had  in- 
jured the  mucous  membranes,  which  was 
rather  common  in  the  corresponding 
group  among  the  steel-tiapped  foxes. 

Foot  and  Leg  Injuries 

Thirty  percent  of  the  foxes  caught  in 
unmodified  leg-hold  traps  had  broken 
bones,  in  most  cases  the  phalanges  or 
metacarpals  (Table  3).  A  higher  percent- 
age of  the  foxes  taken  in  niodiBed  leg- 
hold  traps  had  broken  bones,  but  the  dif- 
ference was  not  significant  (P  >  0.05).  In 
comparison,  only  3  of  117  snared  foxes 
had  broken  bones  One  fox  had  a  broken 
toe  and  a  2~ciii'  wound  on  the  metacarpal 
bone  Another  fox  had  lost  the  peripheral 
partsof  3  toes  including  the  idtimate  pads, 
tlie  3rd  had  a  broken  leg  (ulna  and  ra- 
dius) 

DISCUSSION 

The  frequency  and  severity  of  dental 
injuries  to  red  foxes  trapped  by  leg^hold 
traps  du,  ug  winters  tn  northern  Sweden 
can  bt-  significantly  recnced  by  covenng 
parts  of  :he  traps  with  plastic  Injuries  to 
feet  and  legs  were  not  reduced  by  this 
niudiKcation.  A  niatenal  that  can  iMth- 
stand  i.  hewing  better  than  the  pKistic  used 
lit  this  sttid\  >hoiild  turther  reduce  dental 
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rsbt«  i  OitUitMJtlon  of  foot  and  »*0  ir>|urttt  ot  r*d  iox*s  c«ptui*d  m  tinmOdift«4  »nd  modtHtd  >«v  «  *9t  end  foot 
•n«r««  tfunrtg  ^nm  w>  rxytrmn  Sw«d«a 
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injuries.  Almost  all  physical  injuries  of 
these  types  can  be  virtually  eliminatecl 
through  use  of  the  pltstiocovered  foot- 
snarc. 

Tnps  and  snares  were  not  tethered  in 
this  study » pennitt3ngsome  foxes  to  move 
far  from  the  capture  site  increasing  the 
risk  of  losing  them.  In  spite  of  the  extra 
drag»  13%  of  32  snared  foxes  and  17%  of 
198  captured  with  leg-hold  traps  moved 
more  than  500  m  from  the  place  of  cap- 
ture»  3  moved  more  than  4  km.  Therefore, 
smires  well  as  leg-hold  traps)  should 
be  tied  to  a  pole  or  other  object  that  re- 
liably limits  movements  of  captured  fox- 
es. ^Vhether  tethenng  would  result  In  an 
increased  incidence  uf  ii^junes  is  not 
known.  This  seems  improbable^  how- 
ever»  as  the  428  foxes  captured  with 
leg-hold  traps  that  had  become  entangled 
after  moving  various  distances  from  the 
place  of  capture  \v*»ro  not  more  often  in- 
jured than  the  other  103  foxes  (F  >  0.05). 

Many  foxes  are  caught  in  large  baited 
traps  or  shot  by  hunters  waiting  at  bait 
stations.  Therefore,  shy  foxes  probably 
survive  longer  than  others.  This  may  ex- 
plain the  increase  in  frequency  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  ii>jury  with  increasing  age 
of  the  foxes  as  these  would  react  more 
intensely  than  less  shy  foxes. 

Data  If.  this  study  refer  only  to  red  fox- 
es cau^'St  in  wmtcr  with  below  freezing 


temperatures  During  these  conditions 
saliva  freezes  when  the  fox  bites  the 
metal  This  pain  may  caujie  the  fox  to  in- 
tensely chew  the  trap.  The  nsk  for  seri- 
ous l^)uries  %m  steel-traps  may  be  less 
*hen  used  in  summers  or  at  uArmer  lat- 
itudes. Leg-hold  and  foot  snare  traps 
should  be  tested  under  other  ^.onditions 
than  in  this  study  as  well  a>  on  other 
species. 
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TRANQUHIZER  TABS  -^ATTACHMENr  5 


M*d4  tn  UnUed  Stain  of  Anmica 
V«L  2f.       3.  Jui,  IOCS 


TRANQUILIZER  TABS  FOR  CAPTURING  WILD  CARNIVORES 

Atl'^  *  ;f"«  -dUzcpam-  ha,  jhown  utility  m  reducing  mjuilM  to 

caiwvcre*    -^^f  tn  jie^l  ti.pi  and  ii»  prcv«itio«  thr:r  e*«pe  Th«  tib  coosists  of  *  doth  ubiit  w'icd 

M^ljumrL  unhand  toi  libcftoiy  experiment.,  but  ,t  h«  additional  .ppJic-aSo^'S^tLv^; 
m^^r  nurking.     prov.umg  of  dog,  or  other  pet5.  .nd  m  'rLklng  >te.l  t^ppSj^n^/e 


The  need  for  capturing  adult  covotrt  m 
'^ockI  conditiQn  'or  experimental  us**  '-i  to 
the  de\'elopment  of  a  Iranquihzer  trap-tab 
to  ehmmate  or  reduce  iniunes  incurred  in 
^teeJ  trapping  The  %tcc\  trao  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  de\ices  for  Japiunng  wild 
t^muores.  but  resultuit;  miuncs  and 
trauma  have  limited  its  use  primarilv  to  fur 
hanest  and  cintrol  operations  Vanou5 
.>ther  t\pej  of  h\e  traps  ha\e  not  proven 
effe<ti\e  m  capturmn  adult  covotes  and 
f'>xes  Modifications  of  >teel  traps  ^ich  as 
paddiKl  ,a\v$  and  springs  msertwl  m  {he 
chains  appear  to  l>e  .>nlv  partialis  effecli.e 
m  retlucmR  minru'S 

^observations  indicate  that  thr  mjunes 
»rr  caused  lar«;eK  h\  ♦he  animals'  %tmi:i;les 

•  sca|>e  or  b\  their  chewing;  the  numbed 
appendaijf  »  niew  left  m  the  trap  t(y> 
'ont;  in  jnima!  that  fa\r>rs  the  tTap|)e<! 
t'^it  md  does  not  strui^Rle  is  seldcin  Nen 
HisK  iniured 

The  trampnlii'er  trap  tab  »'  patterned 
itter  I  ^•r^chnlne  trip  tab  which  ha\  l>een 
'f^e^^  )!)   Hcash.n  Jo  kill  uiunuK  i  .pti.red 


in  iteel  trapt  The  effectvenejs  of  the  new 
tab  requires  i  tranquilizer  that  u  fast*act' 
ins;.  lon?.!asting/ haa  a  \vu[*  range  be- 
t\\t***n  -ffecti\e  and  lethal  doJe.  and  re- 
tluces  an  animal's  anxietv  and  struggling 

The  drug  "diazepam"  waa  selected  be- 
cause  of  its  relatjvelv  long-lasting  action 
and  us  slight  effect  on  motor  functioning 
and  the  respiratorv  center  {  Ditman  ) 
Extemue  pharmacological  and  climcal 
studies  indicate  the  drug  has  a  relativcK 
low  order  of  toxicitv  (  Randall  et  a>  1961 ) 

I  ^Msh  to  acknowledge  th«  valuable  as- 
Nistance  -^iven  bv  tieldmen  of  the  Division 
•If  Predator  and  Rodent  Conti  I  tn  nine 
Nlatr?  who  conducted  manv  of  the  field  tn 
at.  and  to  Wendell  E  Dodge  of  the  Den^ 
ver  Wildlife  Research  Center  who  onzi 
n4  i\  Mlfi:;»e^te<i  diazepam 

A.fTHOOS 

Penned  covotv*s  ^ere  given  single  oral 
.lo>es  (,f  J80  mg.  720  mg.  and  960  mR  in 
th,'ir  feed  The  720-  and  Wing  le\eU 
v»'rt»  ipproximateU  one  and  .)ne  l)alf  to 
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tMu  times  as  great  as  those  recommenJed 
bv  Ditmaii  <  1964  108 )  for  do?s  A  large 
dose  lor  coyotes  :>cemed  advisable  because 
of  the  probablh^  of  ^incomplete  ingestion 
ol  the  tranquilizer,  the  additional  stress  of 
trapping,  and  the  range  m  weights  of  the 
animals  taken. 

The  tranquilizer  trap-tab  was  con- 
^trricted  as  follows  "  , 

1  U  e  u^ed  a  2  ^  2-inch  >quare  ol  >en  i- 
rotten  ^loth.  which  could  be  chtwei^ 
eas>lv  On  this  was  spread  a  thin  iihri 
of  petroleum  jellv  which  acted  as  a 
bindmt;  aijont  to  hold  the  tranquibzer 
The  tabs  were  prepared  in  a  cool  room 
>o  that  the  petroleum  jeUv  did  not  ^oak 
through  the  cloth  and  ^Kus  prevent  the 
paraifin  coating  *  be  applied  later 
fr)m  stickinij  ne  lesired  amount  of 
tranqutluer  powder  was  ineasurecl  with 
a  ^p<x>n  I  S  a  teaspoon  equals  approxt- 
tnatelv  lj)6<)  m;;  or  )ust  over  I  g  U 
the  {)<)wder  i$  intMsurt'd  bv  ipproxi- 
rTuting  volume  calibrator!  should  fu- 
cfu'fkotl  for  each  m  ixiruu:  doKr 
The  l-n  <!ose  tnr  covotes  and  'OO-tne 
d<js<«  tor  toxes  ^v.is  denvfd  trom  tnjK 
Hit'  tranJjuih/er  powtler  ^va-v  ^prnd 
"vrr  the  petToUuin  ullv  \\u*  rd^*'$ 
thf  Ln\<T  vvj'fi'  toldtfd  m  ind  the  tluth 
mJIrd  N»  ti  r-^  ^  tab  ibout  I  mcl)  lonii 

Uul      MlU  m  iLlinrttT 

\  "  inch  i)jr<<  at  U  <r  -rauirr  wu 
V  IS  Wipptd  unnnd  tlir  nu.l<li»  "1  'fi* 

*  *nd  M-oin  d  \.\  ltd  half  »    ('ijr^'kn  -f 

illd   two    nr  t!irrr»   tWKt^    <  >t    thr  \ir» 
"      idthd  •!>  .-hn  if  *\u   *  .h  hchth 
tfH>\.»*  the  trap  'av\ 
Hi*    fih     VIS   (hpp.l  ir^htlv 
Ml  ,  in  i  iiiflttti  rTw\tnr»  '  ♦  J)  jw^tirnt 

•  n     H»       ix    i.Ms  rl'  xiLihtv  flu 


FOR  ('\PTfBiN'c  Carnivores  •  Balser  439 


4  Tlie  tab  wjs  then  wired  to  the  top  of 
the  trap  )aw  nearest  the  dog  slightlv  off 
center  toward  the  chain  (  Fij?  P  In 
thii  position  the  tab  will  clear  the  do«^ 
when  the  trap  is  ^et  and  is  readilv  avail- 
able to  the  trapped  anwnal. 

The  trap'tab  was  field-tested  in  the  fall 
ri62  nul  fhen  was  used  in  the*  springs  of 
l')fn  and  1%-t  to  capture  covotes  for  bh 
Dr.itop.  rxpeninerits  During  this  penod 
ipproxiiriatelv  MX)  tabs,  together  v\ith 
tonns  for  r^cordinc:  data,  were  sent  to  per- 
Minnfl  oi  the  Division  of  Predator  and 
Hodint  (\)ntrol  ui  Oine  NtxUes  i  \rizona. 
\rkansas  Talifornia  Massachusetts  Xhu- 
nesota  \ew  Mrjuct)  Oklahoma,  S)Utb 
Oakntj  ind  Virginia  lor  use  ui  ir^^as 
vhrre  .i  \  irU't\  .t  amr  <ire>  rnmht  ht- 
<  m'-;ht  md  tor  r<'dn(  iriir  f  h<>  *»t'_;;">'ner^»  ,* 
tr  ipp*  d  « '  J\<^tf    aiifl  (<>\r^ 

^^  i»h    v»l,i  ^^*■umii  ,     ,  Fabh'  1 

.\nip;(ifjis  nt  dia/(piin  iiiJU'stjim  'Kuallv 
MM  <n\t  .  '  I'innf  tu  ipproxnnat«'K  *0  nun 
life's  \!iith  urr*  ^  uth  'Isita  pre>vidrd  In 
H'i't  litt''  i''*^-  iJ  Swupt<)in>  vrri' 
tt.ivta  tiiwttor  '  tf  ^  ii  ittrntiot)  (lr<nvsi 
lu  ss  iiH  Mtif)ri»  iK »'  tnd  rMliutjnn  or  ib 
t  iH  r  'if  'utiMv^  W'hilf  irio^t  +hf'  tr.u)<}?iil 
i  uniM  lis   Ik  \v»(1  nn  ifuhijjtiiiu  {') 
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COTOTX 

DoM 

or 

Orrsuot 

Ataxia  t 

(MO> 

1 

4M 

480 

24 

2 

460 

480 

24 

3 

4S0 

4«0 

34 

4 

460 

480 

24 

5 

720 

720 

24 

6 

720 

720 

24 

720 

400 

18 

8 

720 

720 

38 

9 

960 

0 

0 

10 

960 

240 

0 

11 

960 

0 

0 

12 

960 

240 

0 

13 

960 

rmrju 

24 

14 

960 

24 

IS 

960 

960 

38 

1« 

960 

960 

38 

*  urv«  miied  ta  (c«d      pvt  1»  (rUtia  captui*  ta  feed. 


a  few  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as  they 
were  coniciouj.  Atajcn  was  evident  up  lo 
36  houn.  with  drowsin«s  and  mattention 
Ijsnng  somewhat  longer  In  field  tnals 
where  the  dnjg  ts  taken  without  human 
Jislurbance  and  ij  not  administered  m 
feed,  the  effects  appear  to  be  prolonged, 
under  these  condihons  the  animals  often 
rejnain  tranquihzed  for  2-3  davs.  In  one 
instance  an  adult  male  covote  consumed  a 
tab  contammg  2^  g  beforr  bemg  trans- 
l)<)rted  SCO  mile^  bv  tnick.  the  animal  couM 
not  be  arouse'i  and  succumbett  after  5 
davs  Th-  long-lastmg  effectr;  are  further 
illustrated  bv  an  etpenence  reported  bv 
Ratchffe  i  1962)  wherein  a  white-tailed 
deer  \Odocoilctis  wrs^nxams)  consumed 
'yln^htlv  .iiorc  than  a  j^ram  of  diazepam 
,6(>-S0  mg/kj?)  and  was  affected  for  96 
hours 

The  tests  vvitii  penned  covotes  suggest 
fhat  animals  trapped  m  the  wild  will  re- 
lYUin  traiKHiilizcd  from  shortlv  after  rap 
ture  until  the  traps  are  routmelv  visited  1-2 
<lav  s  later   In  one  of  the  initial  field  tnals 


30  tabs  (etch  containing  1  g  of  diazepam) 
were  used;  17  coyotes  were  captured  and 
only  one  failed  to  ingest  the  tab.  None  of 
the  16  tra  imlized  anmuij  moved  the 
trap  drag  more  than  100  feet,  several  did 
not  even  pull  the  drag  from  its  bed,  indi. 
eating  that  their  first  reaction  was  to  bile 
and  chew  the  trap. 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  tabs  also  were 
effecti\'e  in  some  degree  in  tranquiUzing 
vanous  numbers  of  foxes,  skunks  {Mephitis 
mephttis),  domestic  dogs,  raccoons  (Pro- 
cyon  lotor),  opossums  (Didelphis  uirgim- 
am),  badgers  {TaxitUa  taxus),  bobcats 
(Lynx  rufus),  and  red  wolves  (Cams  nt- 
gef)  either  intentionally  or  inadvertendv 
trapped  whde  collecting  animals  for  lab- 
oratory us-  or  .n  field  tnals  bv  Mammal 
Control  .\gent$  of  the  Division  of  Preda- 
tor and  Rodent  Control. 

DISCUSSION 

The  foregoing  field  tnals  were  con- 
ducted  with  a  vanety  of  tabs,  manv  of 
\vhich  were  effective,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  »ost  one  tab  against  another.  Hence, 
results  should  be  generailv  better  if  onlv 
the  best  tabs  are  used.  The  major  mal- 
functions were  largelv  mechanical,  as  lol- 
lows; 

1  Tabs  breaking  off  before  bemg  chewed 
because  the  wire  was  bnttle  or  aas 
^v^;ted  too  tight! ». 

Cloth  too  tough  to  be  easilv  chewed 
or  rolled  too  tightiv,  preventmg  the 
animai  from  mgesting  the  dose. 
^  In  tnals  with  oleomarganne  as  die 
binding  agent,  tibs  liad  been  stored  for 
6  months  and  none  worked.  Corre- 
spondence with  the  manufacturer  mdi- 
catcd  that  the  drug  mav  break  down 
tn  this  medium  Oleomarganne  also 
caused  mice  to  dig  down  to  the  tab 
»»\posing  part  of  the  trap  and  s|X)iljnii 
the  set  Such  odom'erous  elements 
'>lioiilc  not  be  used 
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T«¥l«  2    Uwin  mi  i'tt4  ln«ti  wtri>  rtit  rronqvilixtt  rr«^r«4  m   '^rtian*.  M^%m.  C«i«f«mi«.  AA«s»«cKui«m,  Minntwto, 


Spxccu 

Tiumo 

Does  mi 
Tam 

SVUISM*.  Or 
AXIUAU 

Tab 

NvMsn  or 

TJUJ«<?CT3> 

SVUMM*  Or 

wTTv  Sucvr 
oa  MO 
Foot 
Damacx 

Coyote 

40 

750 

30 

32 

25 

1  deid 

Fox 

34 

450 

22 

21 

19 

2  dead 

Stnped  jkuuk 

27 

450 

18 

18 

16 

10  a^muls  did  oot  elect  icexnt 

when  destroyed  or  released 

Dog 

17 

450 

5 

5 

4 

Raccoon 

10 

450 

5 

3 

1  dead 

Opouius 

9 

450 

5 

3 

1  dead 

Badger 

2 

450 

2 

2 

2 

Bobcat 

2 

450 

1 

I 

Red  wolf 

3 

450 

3 

3 

1  dead 

.\1  though  the  mechanical  details  can  be 
corrected,  there  are  a  few  individual  am 
maU  of  any  spcaes  that  apparently  will 
not  chew  the  tab-  For  this  reason  the  de- 
vice cannot  be  expected  to  be  100  percent 
effective. 

Ttmperaturr  may  alter  reralts.  Although 
^ome  of  the  trapj>ed  animals  that  died 
were  h\  other  animals,  most  were 

victims  of  heat.  On  days  when  the  tem- 
perature wii  in  the  90*s,  trapped  animals, 
whether  tnnquiliied  or  not,  were  often 
dead  before  noon.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  tranquilizer  potentiates  the  effect  of 
heat,  but  it  is  suspected  that  death  of  a 
tranquilized  animal  from  freeing  mav  be 
hastenetl  due  to  decreased  mobility 

Tlie  reaction  of  different  species  vanes 
cons  lersbK  For  example,  tame  dogs  arc 
not  js  int  lined  to  take  the  tabs  as  wild 
c.uunes  or  aj;gressive  dogs  Most  of  the 
tranqudized  skunks  did  not  eject  their 
^cent.  which  is  a  decided  advantage  m 
trappin;(. 

Several  trappers  that  tested  the  Jcmqc 
ifuiitated  thev  had  captured  particuIarU 
trcMihlesuine  cuvotes  bv  the  toes  Tlie  ani- 
nials  had  been  causinv;  senoiis  livestock 
hisses  and  prubabK  Auuld  have  escaptnl 
had  thcv  not  been  tran(]uihzed. 

Ihe  tabs  are  curientlv  being  used  in  an 


mteresting  way  m  Minnesot  i.  Alan  B.  Sar- 
geant,  .\nimal  Control  Biologist,  Division 
of  Predator  and  Rodent  Control,  Cedar 
Creek  Natuial  History  Area,  Bethel,  Min- 
nesota (Personal  commumcatiop  1964), 
stated  that  the  tab  has  been  extremely 
helpful  in  capturing  foxes  without  foot 
damage  fur  a  radio-tracking  stud/.  He 
suggested  these  modihcations. 

1.  Matenals  used.  Two  strips  of  canvas 
(1x4  mches),  a  G-inch  piece  of  14> 
gauge  soft  steel  wire,  a  14-  x  2-inch 
piece  of  lightweight  cloth,  a  lightweight 
rubber  band,  %  g  diazepam  (for  foxes). 
bceS'^'^ax,  and  ^vater. 

Z.  ProcedureSv  The  two  pieces  of  canvas 
are  placed  together  and  folded  in  the 
middle  on  the  short  axis.  small  hole 
IS  punched  through  all  foux  lavers  of 
canvas  ^  inch  above  the  base.  The 
wire  IS  placed  through  this  hole  and 
twisted  tightlv  The  canvas  is  dippe<l 
111  water  and  i;  ot  diazepam  is  placed 
an  Uie  four  loose  ends  bv  mopptiu^  tl  up 
Irom  a  Jtsh  ur  trav  The  e\oiss  water  is 
$(jiieezed  from  the  canvas.  Tlie  can\as 
li  rolled  lengthwise,  wrapped  with  the 
>rnall  piece  ui  cluth,  and  secured  with  a 
nthber  band  Tlie  tab  is  then  dipped  in 
lu)t  beeswax 
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Another  modificnUoQ  is  to  cover  the  tab 
pnor  to  dipping  with  tiofoil  instead  of  &e 
cloth.  The  tinfoil  is  easily  pulled  off  and 
the  tranquilizer  on  the  clotiii  strips  is  ex- 
posed to  the  animal.  In  this  ioftance,  a 
single  wire  is  used  to  anchor  the  tab  to 
the  trap.  The  tab  resembles  a  lollipop 
when  completed.  This  type  of  tab  works 
best  for  foxes  but  is  not  sufficiently  dura- 
ble for  coyote  triipping,  particularly  when 
drags  are  used.  The  tab  described  under 
Methods  is  recommended  for  trapping 
coyctei  and  Sargeant's  modification  for 
trapping  foxes. 

APPIICATIONS 

The  potential  applications 'of  this  device 
are  ( 1 )   taking  unharmed  animals  for 


various  purposes,  (2)  enabling  easy  release 
of  recalcitrant  dogs  and  reducing  foot  dam- 
age to  valuable  dogs  and  other  pets,  (3) 
helping  prevent  die  escapement  of  trapped 
animals,  and  (4)  making  the  steel  trap 
more  humane. 
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THE  STEEL  LEG-HOLD  TRAP.  TEaLMlQUES  FOR  REDUCING  FOOT  INJURY  AND  IN- 
CREASING SELECTIVITY  i 

SAMUEL  B.  LINHART,  Denver  Wildlife  Restarch  Center,  U.S.  Fish  tnd  Wild- 
life Service,  Building  16,  Federal  Center,  Denver,  Colorado 
80225 

GARY  J.  DASCH,  Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center,  U.S.  Fish  and  WHdllfe 
Service,   Building  16.   Federal  Center,  Denver,  Colorado  80225 

FRANK  J.  TURKOWSKI,  Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  Building  16,  Federal  Center,  Denver,  Colorado 
80225 

ABSTRACT.  Field  tests  ware  conducted  from  1977  -  1980  to  improve  steel 
trap  selectivity  and  reduce  foot  injury  of  trapped  coyotes  (  Can  I  a 
latransj .  Up  to  90  percent  of  coyotes  taken  in  traps  affixed  with  tran- 
quilizlng  tabs  containing  proploproraazine  HCl ,  or  a  mixture  of  propio- 
proraarine  HCl  and  chlordiaiepoxide  HCl,  suffered  little  or  no  foot 
damage . 

Traps  with  shortened  chains,  chains  fastened  to  the  trap  base,  or  chains 
provided  with  a  coil  spring,  did  not  reduce  coyote  foot  injury 

Initial  results  from  an  ongoing  field  test  of  2  trap  pan  tension  devices 
are  encouraging.  A  large  percentage  of  gray  (Urocyon  c intreoargenteus) 
and  swift  foxes  (  Vulges  vejox) ,  striped  skunks  (  Mephit  is  roe^itis), 
opossums  (PI  delphi  s  vjk  in  Una) ,  jackreobits  (Legus  sp.),  and  other  non- 
tarijet  animals  were  excluded  from  traps  affixed  with  these  devices. 
Some  coyotes  were  also  excluded  by  the  devices  In  some  areas.  However, 
oince  more  traps  remained  functional  for  ccyotea  the  net  result  appears 
to  be  an  increase   in  trapping  efficacy. 


Lethal  met'hDds  of  control  I  irg  coyotes  t^«t  kill  livestock  have  come  un- 
der increased  public  scrutiny  in  recent  years.  The  steel  leg-bold  trap 
haa  been  a  special  target  of  criticism  because  it  frequently  causes  foot 
Injury  to  capiured  animals  and  Is  less  selective  than  several  other 
moan«*  of  control  iRoblnson  l?43,  Casto  and  Presnai  1  1944,  Atk«son  1956  , 
Boa3ora  1971.  Berchiolll  and  TuMar  1980).  Public  opposition  to  ateel 
traps  had  resutted  In  passage  of  legislation  in  several  eastern  ststes 
partially  or  completely  banning  their  use,  the  number  of  -estrlctlvo 
bills    introduced   at   federal    and   state    levels    is    incrensing  each  year. 

»560 
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Oavi.s,  and  George  Teidman  who  did  most  of  the  trapping  discuaaed  in 
thia  paper. 
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In  many  situAtior^s  th«  ate«I  trap  is  th«  only  afftctiv*  ratthod  for  re- 
solving a  coyota  dppredationa  problen.  It  is  I  of  the  2  primary  control 
methods  used  by  tho  U.S.  Fiah  and  Wildlife  Sarvica'a  Animal  Oaniage  Con- 
trol (ADC)  Program.  For  examj-vIOt  37  percent  of  tho  total  ADC  coyote 
catch  WAS  takan  by  ateel   trspa  In  197S  (£vana  and  Pearson  1980). 

Studies  of  roodified  steel  trapa  by  the  Danver  Wildlife  Rasesrch  Center 
began  in  1962  when  Balser  (1965)  ^^ated  a  tranquilixer  tab  fastenad  to 
the  jaw  of  steal  traps  aa  a  means  of  capturing  uninjured  coyotes  for  U4e 
in  research.  This  concept  was  dorivad  from  an  earlier  practica  whereby 
some  trappers  attached  atrychnine  taba  to  their  t.aps  to  kill  captured 
animals  (Moore  1946).  Development  of  alternate  central  nervoua  system 
(C^NS)  depressants  and  typea  of  trap  tabs  haa  baan  puraued  intermittently 
ainca  1972,  InitisIIy  to  capture  coyotea  for  invoat igat ive  studios  and 
Ister  on  to  assess  their  prr.ct  leal  ity  aa  a  managemant  tool.  More  re- 
cently, wa  have  initisted  atudiea  to  evaluate  simple  mechanical  modifi- 
cations of  the  steel  trap  to  raduce  foot  injury  and  for  excluding  the 
smaller  nor-target  apecioa.  This  paper  reports  our  progress  on  the 
dovelopmant  and  evaluation  of  trap  tabs,  modified  ateel  traps,  and  trap 
pan  tension  devlcea. 

TRAP  TABS 

Me  thods 

Belstr  (1965)  reported  thai  62  percent  of  coyotea  taken  in  trapa  with 
diaxapam  (750  mg)  tabs  aiiatainad  little  or  no  foot  dtraago.  Howaver, 
this  compound  was  made  aval  labia  only  for  rossarch  purposes  snd  appsr- 
ontly  will  not  be  rosdily  svailsble  in  qusntity  snd  st  a  roasonsble  cost 
until  ths  patent  expires  in  19SI.  A  cesrch  for  altornste  ora' iy  effec- 
tive CNS  depressants  hss  besn  pursued  by  our  Center,  the  results  of  cap- 
tivn  coyote    studies  have  been  reported  by   Ssvt  ie  snd  Robert?  (  1979). 

Tha  field  tests  described  in  this  report  were  conductsd  during  fsll, 
winter,  snd  spring  in  south  Texss,  southcentrsi  New  Mexico,  and  north- 
westsrn  Nevads  from  1977  -  1980.  Tsatln^  wss  restrlcttd  to  psriods  of 
modtrste  teroperi'.ure  and  none  of  tht  coyotes  trspped  died  from  exposure 
to  axtremss  of  heat  or  cold.     Four  biological  techniclsns  with  extensive 
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trapping  experUnco  trapped  coyotea  and  collected  the  field  data.  Only 
Information  from  subadult  and  adult  coyotes  was  compiled.  All  coyotes 
wore  takan  in  3-N  long  spring  Victor  ateel  traps  with  offsot  cnallaablo 
iawa  faatened  to  91.0'Cro  (3-ft)  chains  ataked  to  tho  ground.  This  trap 
Is  roost  frequently  used  by  government  trappers,  obvioualy  the  ua«  of 
dlffarent  typa  or  %\ze  trapa,  or  traps  with  drags,  would  have  raaulted 
in  variable  data.  Trap-i  wero  checked  daily,  but  for  acme  teata  coyotes 
Mero  restrained  for  an  additional  day  to  detarmine  trap  tab  efficacy 
over  a  H8'hr  period.  Field  data  wcro  recorded  on  standard  forms,  during 
tho  lattar  portion  of  the  study  feot  from  diap<Atched  coyotea  were  frozen 
and  later  oxamlned  In  tho  laboratory  to  confirm  field  aa^esaments  as  to 
the  aeverlty  of  damag<^«  High  coyota  ddnoitiej  v^cr«  the  baais  for  ao- 
lectin^  teat  areaa.  All  trapa  wore  sot  for  coyotes,  thus  too  few  data 
on  other  carnivores  wore  obtained  to  permit  analyses  aa  to  fout  damage 
au'^tained  and  trap  tab  effectiveness.  We  conducted  a  total  of  15  'ield 
tests  over  tha  A-yv  period.  Qi  theac,  2  testa  <locum«ntad  coyota  foot 
damage  au9tatnad  in  regular  trapa  without  tranquil Iswr  taba.  Tho  ra- 
malnder  aerved  Xo  aasess  the  efficacy  of  various  compounda,  doso  ievola. 
and  typea  of  tri.t>  tabs.  Tho  number  of  coyot«€  captured  per  teat  ranged 
from  19  -  22. 

Coyotes  aro  normaMy  trapped  by  t  front  foot  and  the  jaws  of  the  trap 
uawdll>  close  «cro?>o>  the  paw.  The  pww  fr«>*4uently  becomes  &wo  len  its  a 
reault  of  impaired  circulation.  Cut3  commonly  occur  acroaa  e  top  of 
the  paw  and  are  InM  toted  as  a  reaulr  of  struggles  to  escape.  The 
aeverity  of  vuts  will  vary  as  to  number,  length,  width,  and  depth. 
Aaslgnmvnt  of  auch  cuts  into  deflnitl^'e  catagoriea  auch  aa  alight,  mod- 
erate, or  aevere  is,  therefore,  difficult,  they  may  range  from  a  aingle 
very  small  abraalon  or  cut  t  ot  2  mm  in  length  that  doaa  not  fxtand 
through  tho  tkln,  to  a  single  larga.  daep  cut  up  to  3  cm  extending 
across  the  nntire  uppar  surface  of  Iho  paw  ezpoalng  underlying  tendona 
and  bones,  to  aevoral  smaller  linear  cuta  acroaa  iho  width  ot  the  paw. 
One  or  moro  of  the  latter  may  bo  aufftcl«nt«y  sovare  as  to  oigpoae  the 
bo.  0  or  tendon.  One  luoro  bones  within  tho  paw  mcy  alao  be  broken  and 
can  generally  be  dat«oted  by  carefully  flexing  and  fooling  tho  paw, 
Whi  IniUal  att  erapt  a  to  cat  ago  r  is*  differing  degraaa  of  foot  damage 
proved  fruatrating,  wo  almplified  our  prc(c9dure  by  using  tha  following 
claaa 1 f icat iona  to  charactorlxa  injury: 
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SI  ight  or  No  Doni»g« 

A)  No  d«ra«g« 

B)  Swoil«n  foot 

C)  A  small  (<  0.5  cm)  thai  low  puncture  hola  or  cut  through  tha 
akin  and  undorlying  liaaua  or  faacia.  If  vlsiblo,  no  damago  to 
tondon(a)  or  bona(a). 

D)  Cuta  or  akin  abraaiona  largar  than  0.5  cm  but  not  extanding 
through  th«  akin,  underlying  tiasua  or  fa«ci%. 

ttodorata  or  Savart  Damag*! 

A)  A  larga  C>0.5  cm),  daap  cut  through  akin  and  undarlying  tisaua 
or  faacia.     Ttndon(a)  and  bont(a)  exposed 

B)  A  soriaa  of  2  or  more  araal  1  ar  (<0 .5  cm)  but  deep  cuta  serosa  tha 
paw  oxpoaing  tandon(a)  or  bone(a). 

C)  Cut  tendons. 

D)  Broken  bonesc 

E)  Any  coyutoa  found  dead  in  trape  dua  to  an  appareni  overdose  of 
CNS  deprae^ant . 

Coyoiea  that  auetainad  alight  or  no  vialblo  foot  d&mage  were  aa4 igned  to 
an  "acceptable"  injury  category,  thoae  wlthmodorato  or  severe  foot  dam- 
age, broken  bonaa,  that  died  from  ovardoaos.  were  categorixed  ae 
"unaccept Ably"  injurad.  Other  data  ware  racorded  to  indicate  trap  *ab 
efficacy  but  for  various  reasons  were  not  considered  aetisfectory  and, 
thua.  are  omitted  from  thia  report. 

Trepping  regulations  very  frofn  atate  to  state,  aorae  require  that  traps 
be  checked  deily.  others  at  48'hr  intervals,  and  aovoral  apecify  longer 
perlode  of  time.  We,  therefore,  aought  to  collect  foot  injury  data  froro 
coyotea  reatreined  in  trept  for  about  24  and  48-hr  time  periods  depend* 
ing  on  the  forrauletion  end  obaervatione  of  ceptive  coyote  reaponee  to 
CN3  depresaaiite  by  Savarie  end  Roberta  (1979;.  Becauav  )f  thj  relative- 
ly ahort-tenn  effecta  of  orally  administered  drugs  and  the  prolonged 
circulatory  irapalrciant  caused  by  trapa>  wo  believ<ir  It  Impractical  to 
reduce  foot  d«nage  with  trap  teoa  beyond  about  48  hr. 
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Wo  coreptred  4  ditiertnt  typt  tr«p  ttbs.  A.l  contained  600  of  propio* 
proroazlno  hydrochloride  (HCl)  and  %\\  coyotes  in  this  phaso  of  field 
trisis  were  removed  from  trsps  dsily  snd  «..eir  fset  chocked  for  injury. 
Tho  Dssch  "A**  tsb  was  the  1st  one  devised  and  wss,  therefore,  used  for 
most  of  our  field  tests  (Tsblo  1).  It  wss  msdo  by  mixing  s  messured 
qusntity  of  chemical  into  s  pstroleum  jolly  metrix  or  csrrior.  A  known 
quantity  of  this  mixture  wes  pieced  on  1  corner  of  e  10  x  IQ-cm  of 
4*ply  cheosscl^th.  (In  ths  finished  teb  this  cloth  serves  to  msko  the 
coyote  shred  tho  tab  snd,  thus,  Ingstt  the  drug  end  carrier  mixture.) 
The  corner  of  tha  cloth  containing  tha  mixture  waa  than  rolled  diagonal- 
ly to  tho  opDoaite  corner  ao  aa  to  form  a  loose  cylinder.  Tha  2  enda  of 
tha  cylin<^or  wore  then  filled  together  and  the  upper  portion  conlaining 
the  chemical  and  jolly  waa  securely  tied  off  with  e  2$*cm  long  piece  of 
aoft  annaalad  16-gauge  wire.  The  anda  of  tho  wire  were  retained  to 
letor  effix  thr  ib  to  the  trap  jaw.  Tabs  were  dipped  twice  in  e  mix* 
ture  (50.50)  oi  .loited  psrsfftn  end  unscented  beeswax  to  protect  them 
from  moisture  snd  to  provide  rigidity.  The  finishsd  teb  hed  tho  sppear- 
snco  of  a  lollipop  (Piguro  1). 

Tho  Stevenson  t sb  dlffsrsd  somswhat  in  that  old  bed  nhseting  wss  used 
instssd  of  chsesecloth,  the  volume  of  petroleum  jelly  wss  increesed,  a 
stainless  steel  brsided  wire  wss  substituted,  and  the  tab  wes  protected 
by  applying  <x  coating  of  silicon  rubbsr  cement. 

The  Dssch  "B**  tsb  wss  made  by  mixing  the  chemlcsl  and  petroleum  jelly 
together  and  placing  thia  mixture  in  a  50-cc  syringe  (leaa  naedlo).  The 
daairad  quantity  of  thia  ralxtura  waa  injactad  into  a  small  rubbar  bal- 
loon that  waa  tiad  off  and  than  rollad  Into  cheeaacloth  and  wirad  ahut 
aa  daacribed  above.  Vr,,y  procadura  aliminated  tha  need  for  protective 
coatinga  and  facilitated  making  taba. 

All  3  of  tha  above  type  t^ba  i^^uirs  con;{derabla  time  to  fabricate  in 
quentlty,  a  problem  of  concern  to  ua  ahould  larga*acale  field  uee  of 
trap  taba  aver  be  conaidered.  Tha  McBrldo  *ab  (Ranchere  Supply.  Box 
72^.  Alpina.  Texaa  79830.  pata^it  panding)  recantly  became  available  to 
ua  for  evaluation.  Thia  '^onalata  of  a  oollow  cylinder  molded  from 
rubbar  attached  at  a  right  angle  to  a  alotted  aleeve  that  can  ba  fitted 
over   the   trap    law   and   affixed   in   place  with  nylon   lock   atrapa  or  hog 
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Table  I.    Coyott  foot  domcgo  auotalncd  in  ttandard  and  t**ap  tab-affixed  S-N  Victor  atool  trapa. 


Trap  Tab  Formulation 


Trap 
Tab 

Typo 


Approximate 
Tima 
Left  in 
Trap  (hr) 


Number 
Coyot  ea 
Taken 


o  ■ 
ERIC 


None  (control) 
Proptopromac ine  IICI  (600  rog) 


(I) 
(2) 
(3) 
(O 
(5) 


24 


Propioprcmar ina  IICI  (200  mg)/ 
Renerpiro*  (1.5  mg)/«tarch 
(398  mg) 

Nona  (control) 
Propiopromaxina  tiCI  (2  00  mg)/ 
Resarpina  ( 1 . 5  mg) /at arch 
(398  mg) 

Propioproreasine  HCl  (300  rng)/ 
Roaerpina  (1.5  rog)/itarch 
(398  mg) 

Propiopromaxina  HCl  (300  mg)/ 
Reaerpine  (3.0  mg)/3tarch 
(398  mg) 

Chlord i aiopoxide  hCl  (750  mg)  (11) 
Qilord i aiapoxide  MCI 
(1.125  mg)  (12) 
Chlord i asopoxide  MCI  (750  mg)/ 
Propiopromax ino  MCI  (25  mg)  (13) 
Chlord i ascpoxlde  MCI 
(1.12^  mg)/ 

Propiopromaxina  MCI  (25  rag)  (U) 
Chlord i atepoxida  MCI 
(1.5Q0  mg)/ 

Proplopromaxine  MCI  (25  mg)  (15) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


St  evanaen 
DaiOii  *A" 
DaacH  "fi" 
McBride 


Daich  "A" 


Daich  "A" 


287 


41 


21 
22 

20 
19 
20 


22 
20 


20 

22 

20 
20 

21 

30 

21 
20 


^1 


l>0 


Tible  1.     (ConfO  ) 


Mode  run 
Tr«:>  No  0«T^«^'  '  or 

Trap  T«b  Tab  or  i>iight        .s.>vm^.  HroK^i. 

Formulation  Typ*  cut^^)  Cot.U  Bon-(  ^ 


(!)• 


0* 


(!) 

(9) 

MO)  D««ch 

(11) 

(11) 

(13) 

(14)  ^ 

(IS) 


3 


(J)  Uttvena»'n  m 

(3)  Daacft       '  t> 

(4)  Oaach  ^0" 


(S)  «cBri.Jt  i: 

(«)  Daach  ^A"  \  i 


t.  U' 
^  in 
n  C 
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rings  (Figure  2).  Wc  filled  this  device  with  600  mg  of  propi opromaz ine 
dissolved  in  water  end  closed  the  top  of  tho  cylinder  with  a  round  plas- 
tic or  cork  disk  that  was  then  sealed  with  silicon  rubber  cement. 

All  4  types  of  tabs  wore  fa  ened  to  the  jaw  located  on  the  dog  side  of 
the  trap.  However,  the  Stevensen  tab  was  placed  toward  tho  end  of  the 
Jaw  nearer  the  chain,  whereas,  the  other  3  types  were  affixed  to  the  end 
of  the  Jaw  iQore  distant  from  the  point  of  chain  attachment. 

In  addition  to  tesVing  4  types  of  trap  tabs,  wo  also  evaluated  10  dif- 
ferent drug  formulations  or  dose  levels  (Table  1).  Although  initial 
tests  of  proplopromazino  HCl  wore  encouraging,  earlier  laboratory  stud- 
ies of  captive  coyot as  by  Savar ie  and  Roberts  (197  9)  showed  that  this 
compound  resulted  in  CNS  depression  for  only  about  24  hr.  Various  cora- 
t^inations  and  doso  levels  of  chlordiazepoxido  HCl,  reserpino,  and  pro- 
pioproniaz ine  HCl  Arero,  therefore,  field  tested  to  aaaoss  their  efficacy 
over  a  longer  per  tod  of  time. 

Resulta 

(Coyotes  taken  in  traps  without  tabs  sustained  a  high  frequency  of  foot 
damage.  Of  those  checked  daily  only  14.3  percent  had  slight  or  no  dam- 
age. Injury  to  coyotes  left  in  traps  for  an  additional  day  sustained 
about  tho  sam')  level  of  damage  (Table  1).  The  4  typos  of  trap  tabs 
evaluated  resulted  in  about  the  same  {}orcent ago  fcduction  of  foot  damage 
when  tested  with  600  mg  of  proplopromazino  HCl  and  when  coyotes  t?ore 
removed  from  trapa  daily.  However,  tho  O.igch  "^B**  tab  was  easier  to  roako 
and  for  research  purposes  is  probably  tho  best  tab  whan  limited  numbers 
are  required.  For  quantity  production,  the  McOrido  tab  is  by  far  the 
best  choice  although  it  is  still  in  the  development  stage.  One  problem 
to  be  solved  Is  an  eaay  and  rapid  method. of  aoaling  tho  top.  An  inher- 
ant  limitation  of  its  present  configuration  is  ita  limited  capacity. 
Drugs  requiring  1,000  -  l,SOO-mg  doso  levels  cannot  be  contained  wi thin 
this  tsb.  A  larger  version  will  result  in  a  greater  surface  area  and 
might  possibly  slow  the  action  of  tho  aprung  trap  to  the  point  where 
coyotes  will  ba  misaed.  Wo  hope  thase  minor  problems  can  bo  roaolved  as 
research  and  development  progress  because  the  use  of  multi-cavity  molds 
for  fabrication  make  mass  production  feasible. 
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Of  tho  8  formulations  tested  for  prolonged  efficacy,  the  propioproma> 
z ine/reacrp inc  and  the  chlordiazepoxide  torraulations  did  not  provide 
good  results  regardless  of  dose  levels,  several  coyotes  died  frocn  over* 
doses.  The  best  formulation  was  a  combination  of  chlordiazepoxide 
(1,125  rog)  and  propiopromazlne  (25  rog) .  This  formulation  resulted  in 
71.4  percent  of  the  coyotes  sustaining  little  or  no  viaible  foot  damage 
and  a  61.4  percent  reduction  in  injury  as  compared  with  the  control 
group.  The  chlordiazepoxide/propiopromazine  lab,  if  druga  were  pur- 
chased in  bulk  lots,  would  cost  tfbout  $0.20  (U.S.)  per  tab;  for  the 
600  mg  prop ioproroazine  tab  the  cost  would  be  about  $0.48  (U.S.).  Al- 
though additional  development  and  evaluation  of  C^S  depressants  and  trap 
tabs  are  needed,  results  so  far  show  that  this  technique  can  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  foot  damage  of  coyotes  taken  in  steel  traps. 

MODIFIED  STEEL  TRAPS 

Methods 

Suggestions  from  several  sources  prompted  us  to  conduct  a  field  teat  to 
determine  if  simple  trap  chain  modi f icat iona  would  reduce  coyote  foot 
damage.  Three-N  staked  Victor  traps  were  used  and  all  coyotes  were 
trapped  in  aouth  Texas.  The  test  consisted  of  comparing  the  severity  of 
foot  damage  sustained  m  trips  with  standard  91.0-cm  (3-ft)  chains  with 
identical  traps  modified  as  follows: 

1)  Trap  chain  shortened  to  30.5  cm  (12  in). 

2)  Trap  chain  shortened  to  30.5  cm  and  fastened  to  center  of  trap  baae. 

3)  Coiled  spring  fastened  between  regular  91.0'cm  cnain  and  trap  atake. 
Spring  specifications;  .23-cra  (.Q92-in)  music  wire,  1.91-craOD  and 
15.2  cm  long  between  hooks  (.750  x  6  in),  with  54  active  springs, 
3.2  kg  (7  lb)  required  to  stretch  spring  2.54  cm  (1  in). 

The  above  modifications  were  intended  to  reduce  the  iunging  diotance  of 
trapped  coyotes,  to  position  the  chain  so  coyotes  would  pull  on  the  trap 
at  a  right  rather  than  oblique  angle  to  the  jaws,  or  to  cushion  lunges 
by  struggling  animals.  Field  evaluation  was  conducted  in  a  manner  iden- 
tical to  our  trap  tab  teats.  Four  groups  of  20  -  21  adult  coyotea  each 
wer<i  trapped  in  spring  1979.  All  traps  were  checked  daily,  the  feet  of 
coyotes  were  examined  and  the  extent  of  foot   Injury  was  categorized  as 
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•ith«r  "•ccepteblt"  or  "un«ccept*bl«"  tccording  to  the  criteria  listed 
earl ier. 

Reaulta 

Neither  ehortenlnj  the  trap  chain,  ehopteninj  the  chain  and  affixing  it 
to  the  baee  of  the  trap,  nor  adding  a  colled  apring  reaulted  In  leas  foot 
damege  overall  (Table  2).  The  addition  of  a  epring  might  hevo  reduced 
the  frequency  of  broken  bones,  but  ataell  aample  sizes  made  thla  conclu- 
aion  tenuous  and  the  occurrence  of  a»derate  or  eovere  cute  wae  not 
reduced. 


Table  2.     Coyote    foot    damage    aueteined    in    etanderd   and    trap  chain- 
modified  3-N  Victor  steel  trape. 


Frequency  of  Occur;*ence 


Trep 

Mod  I  rice t  ion 

Number 
Coyo  1 0 
Taken 

No  Damage 
or  SI ight 
Cut(a) 

Moderete 
Severe 

^Cut(e) 

or 

Broken 
Bones 

Percent ege 
"Acceptable" 
Damage 

None 

21 

5 

9 

7 

23.8 

(Control ) 

S^ort  Chain 

20 

2 

13 

5 

10.0 

Short  Chein 

on  Tx'sp  Bese 

21 

0 

16 

S 

0.0 

Coil  Spring 

on  Chain 

21 

4 

0 

1 

19.0 

TRAP  PAN  TENSION  DEVICES 
Methoda 

Pan  tehaion  devicea  have  been  used  for  meny  yeera  to  reduce  the  capture 
of  non-1 erget  apeciee.  Sticks,  forked  twigs,  epringe,  and  eponges 
placea  under  the  trap  pen  heve  apparently  been  aomewhel  effective  but  no 
data  as  to  their  efficacy  hevo  been  published.  At  the  requeet  of  the 
Servicea'    ADC  Program  we  recently   initiated  cooperative  field  teate  to 
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evaluite  2  different  tension  devices.  Non-ttrget  excluiion  and  coyote 
capture  rates  for  device-equipped  traps  were  compared  with  unmodified 
3-N  Victor  trapa.  One  device  is  an  improved  version  of  leaf  springs 
Jevoloped  long  ago  by  both  tie  Biological  Survey  and  the  Woodwtream  Cor- 
poration, the  latter  a  major  trap  manufacturer  in  the  United  Statos.  It 
was  designed  by  a  Service  employee  (A.  Armistead,  ADC  District  Supervi- 
sor, 10304  Candelaria,  M.B.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87112)  and  con- 
sists of  a  curved  a.id  tempered  stetl  leaf  spring  (1.4  x  7.5  cm)  that 
clamps  to  the  base  of  the  trap  beneath  the  pan.  The  spring  anglea  up- 
ward and  the  free  end  rests  against  the  und«rside  of  the  pan  when  the 
trap  is  set  (Figure  3).  Th«  apring  resists  downward  movement  of  the  pan 
until  about  2.0  kg  (4.5  lb)  of  proaiurjs  <s  applied.  As  this  device  is 
made  of  spring  steel,  its  tensile  strength  is  l«ss  prone  to  metal  fa- 
t  igue  t han  oar  1 ier  mode  1 s  and  the  pressure  requ i red  to  spring  the  t rap 
remains  more  constant  over  time.  When  attached  to  the  3-N  Victor  trap< 
a  notch  must  be  filed  in  the  trigger  of  the  pan  ahank  to  acconvoodata  the 
modified  beveled  end  of  the  dog.  Traps  having  this  device  wore  ^Iway^ 
sot  with  a  pan  '•cover"  out  from  aluminum  window  rcroon.  The  '*covor'*  was 
slipped  between  the  free  end  of  the  spring  and  the  underside  of  the  pan. 
Aa  w*th  the  normal  canvas  pan  cover,  it  served  to  keep  the  space  beneath 
the  pan  free  of  dirt  and  pebbles. 

The  2od  type  tension  dyvice  under  test  functions  on  a  shear  pin  princi- 
ple. It  was  invented-  by  M-Y  Enterprises  (220  Lincoln  Street,  Homer 
Cltjr,  Pennsylvania  15748,  patent  pending)  and  is  apparently  unlike  any 
tension  device  previously  developed.  Standard  traps  are  modified  by 
replacing  both  the  regular  trap  pan  and  dog.  The  replacement  dog  haa  a 
small  hole  In  the  tip  and  the  attached  end  of  tho  pan  haa  a  matching 
oval  slot.  When  tho  trap  is  sot  the  holo  and  slot  are  aligned  and  a 
thin  wire  or  "pin"  is  inserted  through  both  holes.  Tho  pan  and  dog 
si  ido  upon  each  other  when  tho  pan  is  depressed  and  the  wiro  ia  sheared 
roloasing  tho  dog  holding  down  tho  trap  jaw  (Figure  4).  Tho  amount  of 
force  required  to  trip  tho  pan  can  be  adjusted  by  inaorting  wiroa  of 
different  diaroeters.  Far  our  field  tests  wo  are  using  a  wire  with  a 
shoar  force  of  about  2.0  kg  (4.5  lb).  Conversion  kits  to  modify  differ- 
ent typos  and  sizes  of  leg-hold  traps  are  available  from  the  manufac- 
turer. 
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Ten  experienced  Service  predator  damaga  control  specialista  in  ^  western 
atatas  (California,  New  Mexico.  Oregon,  Taxaa.  and  Utah)  are  currently 
teating  the  devinaa  by  setting  trap  lines  with  equal  nun^ars  of  urjnodi- 
fied,  leaf  spiMng, . and  ahoar  pin-equipped  trapa.  All  trfps  aro  being 
checked  daily  since  identification  of  animal  tracks  at  trap  aets  ia 
critical  to  the  study.  Data  are  baijig  collected  on  tha  capture  rates  of 
coyotaa  visiting  trap  aata  and  on  the  percentage  of  selected  non-target 
apacias  excluded.  To  insure  adequate  atmpling  of  auch  apaciea  as  Jack- 
rabbits,  skunks,  and  gray  fox,  trapa  aro  being  sot  in  araaa  )yhera  thaa« 
species  aro  known  to  bo  numaroua.  No  dalibarata  ef forte  are'  being  made 
^o  sample  animals  such  aa  badgora  and  porcupinaa  whoaa  adult  waighta  may 
approximate  that  of  coyotes,  obviously,  devices  tansionad  for  coyotea 
will  not  exclude  auch  species. 

Reaul ta 

^  f 

Laaa  than  half^our  data  is  collacted  and  tabulatad,  but   ao  far  rasulte 

are  oncoufaging.  It  is  premature  to  "second  guaaa"  tha  final  results  <^f 
this  study,  but  aaauming  praaent  trends  continue,  it  appaars  that  both 
tension  device-equipped  trapa  may,  on  the  average,  exclude  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  gray  fox,  swift  fox.  striped  akunka.  opossums,  and  jack** 
rabbits  as  compared  with  an  average  of  24  percent  exclusion  rate  for 
standard  trapa.  In  addition  to  theao  species,  a  variety  of  other  fur- 
bearora.  largo  rodonta.  and  birds  (including  raptors)  were  excluded  at 
greater  rates  by  the  dev ice -equipped  traps.  Coyote  capture  rates  may  be 
allght%  reduced  by  uaa  of  these  devicoa.  but  since  the  take  of  non- 
target  animals  is  greatly  reduced  and  trap  sets  remain  undisturbed  for 
coyotes,  tha  net  reaul t  ahould  be  increaaad  trap  effectiveness  for  coy- 
otes. Raaults  obtained  so  far  have  varied  conaiderably  between  trappara 
and  atatea.  We  suspect  that  auch  variance  ia  due  either  to  differences 
in  trapping  methoda.  variations  in  weather,  or  because  each  individual 
trapper  modified  hie  traps  for  the  Armiatead  laaft  spring  device  in  a 
home  workshop.  The  latter  aituation  could  be  remedied  for  tha  leaf 
sprirg  by  making'  more  precise  pan  trigger  and  dog  modifications  at  a 
cantral  location  employinf^  precision  grindarp,  ji^a  or  templates,  and 
quality  control.  Suggestions  from  the  field  for  minor  improvamenta  will 
have  to  be  evaluated,  modi  float  lonn  made  if  needed,  and  further  field 
trials   conducted,   but  at   thla   time  w«  believe  that  pan  tension  devicoa 
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offer  promise  as  a  means  of  rotkin;  the  eteol  t^tp  more  aolectivo. 
DISCUSSION 

Few  other  carnivores  were  teken  during  our  trap  tab  field  testa,  but  on 
aevorol  occasions  wo  found  that  tabs  Intended  for  coyotes  and  containing 
600  mg  of  propioprora4i:ne  HCI  killed  etripod  skunks  and  rod  foxes.  This 
wee  not  aurprialng  considering  the  weight  difference*  anwng  the  3  epe- 
cios.  Doac  levels  roust,  therefore,  be  adjusted  according  to  the  weight 
and  suaceptabi I i ty  of  the  ^principal  spocj^s  being  trapped.  It  teems 
unlikely  that  an  orally  ofi^ective  and  readily  aval  liable  CHS  depreaasnt 
will  be  found  with  sufficient  nvirgin  of  aafety  that  a  einglo  doae  trap 
tab  could  be  ueed  for  all  species  commonly  taken  in  ste'tJi  traps^  Fur* 
tho;mor,o,  e  me  animals  will  not  consume  taba  and  efficacy  win  alao  most 
llkoly  .vary  accoroing  to  trap  typo,  size,  and  whether  a  atako  or  drag  is 
uaed.  Thue,  like  roost  technique)^,  thie  one  is  not  a  panacea,  nonethe- 
lese,  ia  ua;^ful   for  reducing  aevere  foot   injury  to  low  levela. 

We  tried  an  alternate  method  of  admloister Ing  CNS  depreuanta  by  placing 
Sl-AA  devices  loaded  with  a  dye  marker  (rather  then  toxicant)  Juet  wUhin 
reach  of  trapped  coyotes.  Two  field  trials  produced  very  poor  reauMs; 
few  captured  coyotes  pulled  t^^c  devices.  This  approach  waa  abandoned, 
but  other  methods  of  cdroinlstrat  ton  may  possibly  come  to  light  In  the 
future. 

redoral  control  of  CNS  dcpreasants  falls  under  the  Jurladlctlon  of  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Adminlatration  and  trap  tabs  must,  therefore,  be  reg* 
tster^d  with  that  agency  before  being  used  in  the  field.  Compliance 
with  atato  dri^g  control  regulations  muat  alao  be  mot. 

Steer  trape  with  modified  chains  did  nnt  reduce  foot  dmage,  but  other 
trap  alterations  may  have  more  potential.  Reaaarchera  have  Jury»rlgged 
padded  trap  Jawa  to  reduce  foot  Injury  and  padded  jaw  trapa  are  now  be- 
ing evaluated  by  at  least  1  conraerclal  manufacturer.  Wa  think  that  re* 
aearch  efforts  in  this  area  should  be  intenalfled  so  long  aa  objectives 
'include  maintaining  ^he  current  efficacy  of  existing  steel  trap«.  Me*- 
chanically  modified  trapa  t%ould  have  the  advantage  of  bypaaalng  all  the 
regulatory   requirements  aaaoclated  with  drug  uae  and  would  probably  be 
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noro  •conomical.  t>oIi«ve  that  tho  potontial  of  machanically  nxxlified 
trap«  for  reducing  foot  dtmaga  ahould  b«  thoroughly  axpiorad  baforo 
rfgi«tration  of  CMS  dapraasants  ia  contospl atad. 

Tha  r«aulta  of  our  pan  tana^on  ctavlca  taata  ara  encouraging  so  far»  but 
further  atudy  ia  nafdad,  eapaciaily  to  laarn  how  wall  they  function  un* 
dar  divAraa  waather  and  climatic  conditiona.  One  altarnata  approach  w« 
have  not  yat  axpiorad  ia  the  uao  of  an  affactiva  pan  tanaion  davica  i% 
coobination  with  trap  taba  containing  a  toxicant  aalactiye  for  canida. 
Aaauming  aocial  acceptability,  thia  procadura  might  ba  tha  oDoat  humane 
tact  i  c.  / 

^      In  .conclus ion,  1  thing  aeeria  cartain.     over  70  porcant  of  tha  U.S.  popu- 
^      iation  novr  1  iva   in  urban  araaa  and  certain  fact  iona  of  thia  public  ar« 
exarting  preaauraa  to  make  ute  of  the  ate^l  t^ap  cDOro  ^eatrlct  ivo.  For 
this   reaaon,   roaearch   to  improva  ita  huroahanaas  and  aaiactivlty  ahould. 
therefore,  ba  vigoroualy  pursued. 
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Memorandum 

^  6*ry  Oaich  Chuck  Tinsley  .  ,^ 

^      •  Don  Hiwthomi        Frar\k  Turkowkl  Mtz:  January  16,  1981 

Konp  Johnson 

nou   :  Sim  Ulnhirt,  Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center 
tutjtar:  Pllofc  field  test  of  lethal  trap  Ubs 

Rased  on  discussions  with  Section  and  ADC  staff  last  fall,  It  was  decided 
to  conduct  a  pilot  study  In  Winter  1981  to  evaluate  lethal  trap  tabs  as  a 
Beans  of  destroying  animals  uken  In  steel  leghold  traps  set  for  coyotes. 
The  following  describes  the  objectives  and  procedures  for  conducting  this 
test. 

Rationale.   The  development  of  and  research  on  tranquilizer  trap 
tabs  has  been  based  on  the  earlier  operational  use  of  strychnine 
trap  tabs  to  destroy  captured  animals.  Strychnine  trap  tabs  were 
used  by  trappers  for  many  years  In  the  Western  U.S.,  Australia  and 
powlbly  other  countries.  Past  DMRC  re^eltxh  hasvhovn  that  tranqui- 
lizer trap  tabs  will  significantly  reduce  foot  damage  of  captured 
coyotes  but  several  problems  are  Inherent  In  this  approach.  Perhaps 
those  most  Itnportant  are  (1)  dosages  adequate  to  tranquil  lie  coyotes 
are  lethal  for  smaller  species,  (2)  operational -^use  would  require 
registration  by  FDA,  and  (3)  the  cost  of  such  Ubs  will  be  approx* 
mately  25  -  50<  each  depending  on  the  drugs  used.  Not  all  coyojt/i:^ 
consune  ^bsh  thus  100  pcnTbnt  efficacy  will  never  be  achieved. 
A  second  approach  for  reducing  foot  damage  and  thus  making  the 
steel  trap  T«re  humane  Is  the  use  of  steel  traps  with  padded  Jaws. 
OWRC  efforts  to  develop  and/or  refine  tranquilizer  tabs  and  padded 
traps  will  continue,  but  a  third  alternative  approach  Is  simply 
to  exclude  as  many  nontaroet  species  as  possible  with  pan  tension 
devices  and  to  destroy  all  other  animals  taken  In  traps  by  the  use 
of  a  lethal  tab.   The  latter  approach  was  endorsed  by  ADC  at  a 
meeting  held  In  Albuquerque  In  Noves<>er. 

Since  we  are  not  certain  that  the  approach  described  below  will 
provide  positive  results,  and  as  total  time  required  for  pilot 
field  tests  will  Involve  only  3-4  weeks,  no  formal  stucty  plan 
has  been  prepared.    If  results  are  encouraging,  then  a  formal 
study  plan  for  field  work  will  be  written  and  an  EUP  application 
will  be  submitted  to  EPA  to  permit  a  more  extensive  assessment 
In  FY-82.  The  two  candidate  toxicants  have  never  been  used  In 
lethal  trap  tabs,  thus  "pesticidal  value**  is  unknown.   We  therefore 
are  undertaking  pilot  field  tests  without  an  EUP  as  such  an 
exemption  Is  permitted  under  EPA  regulations. 
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Cindldate  Toxicants.   It  appears  very  unlikely  th?t  any  application 
for  EPA  registration  of  strychnine  would  be  approved.  Therefore, 
two  alternate  toxicants,  sodium  cyanide  (NaCN)  and  para^amincpropio- 
phenone  (PAPP),will  be  assessed  for  efficacy  in  trap  tabs.  NaCN, 
-  because  it  is  currently  registered  for  use  In  the  M*44  device, 
should  be  relatively  easy  to  register  for  trap  tab  use.    NaCN  has 
the  advantage  of  being  quick  acting  but  its  major  disadvantage  is 
a  repellent  odor  and  taste.   Because  of  this,  coyotes  attacking 
^isbs  wearing  NaCN  collars  released  their  hold  on  the  lambs  as 
soon  as  collars  were  punctured.   However,  animals  taken  in  traps 
having  HaCN  tabs  may  nofshow  repel lency  to  NaCN  as  they  are  under 
extreme  st^ss.   Pilot  field  tests  should  indicate  if  such  a 
problem  exists.   PAPP  has. the  advantage  of  being  selective  for 
can1ds»  but  wh^en  forcwlated  In  tallow  or  mea  baits  causes  emesis 
in  a  high  percent  of  surviving  animals.   The  PAPP  formulation  to 
be  used  In  the  lethal  tab  Is  not  expected  to  cause  emesis,  but  a 
field  test  is  needed  to  determine  this.    The  attached  appendix 
details  the  formulations  and  concentrations  of  NaCN  and  PAPP  that 
will  be  evaluated.    Rubber  trap  tabs  (see  attached  photo)  will 
contain  approximately  3-4  coyote  LD-lOO's  of  8APP  and  6-10  of  NaCN. 

Methods.    Equal  numbers  of  rubber  trap  tabs  containing  NaCN  and 
PAPP  have  been  prepared.    NaCN  tabs' are  color-coded  with  red 
plastic.    3N  Victor  stake  traps  will  be  used.   The  technician 
(Gary  Dasch)  running  the  test  will  set  out  tMO  separate  trap 
lines.    PAPP  tabs  will  be  affixed  to  all  traps  on  one  line;  on 
the  second  line  traps  will  hold  NaCN  tabs.   Traps  will  be  set 
for  coyotes  and  run  daily.    Capture  of  all  species  will  be 
recorded  and  animal  condition  will  be  indicated  as  dead,  sick 
or  alive.   A  copy  of  the  data  sheet  to  be  used  is  attached. 
Ten  coyotes  will  be  taken  on  each  line  and  the  percent  that  con- 
sume and  are  killed  by  each  type  tab  will  be  recorded.   Based  on 
these  results,  a  decision  will  then  be  made  as  to  whether  a 
second  field  test  will  be  conducted  later  on  in  the  winter.  If 
neither  tab  produces  a  high  percent  of  coyote  kills,  alternate 
toxicants  wi^il  be  considered.    It  is' doubtful  that  pilot  tests 
will  provide  adequate  data  on  species  other  than  coyotes. 
Effftacy  for  other  species  will  have  to  be  assessed  at  a  later 
date. 

Location.   This  test  will  be  conducted  in  south  Texas  on  private 
lands  behind  locked  gates.   AH  gates  will  be  posted  with  a  sign 
in  English  and  Spanish  warning  that  traps  containing  experimental 
toxicants  are  being  tested  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  that  children,  pets  and  other  ifOMestic  animals  be  kept  away. 
Trap  tabs  will  be  kept  in  a  locked  box  for  security*   The  initial 
pilot  test  will  be  conducted  from  about  January  23  through 
February  10.    Depending  upon  results,  a  second  field  trial  to 
increase  sample  size  to  20  coyotes  per  treatment  will  be  conducted 
in  late  February  and  early  March. 

Concurrent  with  the  above  pilot  test,  the  technician  will  also  be 
evaluating  3N  Victor  traps  with  prototype  padded  Jaws.  These 
traps  will  be  set  out  on  a  third  trap  line.    Ten  coyotes  will  be 
trapped  and  the  extent  of  foot  damage  documented  in  a  manner 
identical  to  earlier  field  tests,  as  indicated  on  the  attached 
data  form.   The  extent  of  foot  damage  will  be  compared  with  that 
of  control  coyotes  (i.e.,  taken  in  standard  leghold  3N  traps). 
If  results  of  this  initial  assessment  prove  promising,  an 
additional  10  coyotes  will  be  trapped  later  on  in  the  winter  so 
as  to  provide  a  sasrple  size  of  20.    Unfavorable  results  will 
require  development  of  an  alternative  padding  material*. 
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Formulation  of  sodium  cyanide  (HaCN)  and  para-aminoproplophenone  (PAPP) 
for  trap  rubber  nipple  field  tests  by  Gary  Dasch,  Texas.  January  1981 

NaCN  -  500  mg/ml . 

50  g  (50,000  mg)  HaCH  placed  In  90  ml  Up  water  and  then  sonicated  until 
the  NaCN  dissolved.   Then  10  ml  of  propylene  glycol  (PG)  added  to  bring  the 
volume  to  100  ml.   The  PG  appears  to  make  the  crystals  of  HaCH  finer  when 
precipitation  occurs  at  room  tenperature.    And  when  the  NaCH-water-PG 
is  cooled  below  freezing,  the  mixture  becomes  like  slush. 


One  (1)  ml  of  this  500  mg/ml  NaCH  placed-  In  each  rubber  nipple.  Each 
nipple  contalnes  500  mg  HaCH. 


PAPP  -  500  mg/ml 

20  g  (20,000  mg)  PAPP  qs  to  40  ml  with  propylene  glycol  and  then  placed  In 
sonicator. 


One  (I)  ml  of  this  500  mg/ml  PAPP  placed  in  each  rubber  nipple  via  syringe  aod 
18  gauge  feeding  tube.    Each  nipple  contains  500  mg  PAPP. 


Approximate  LD-100  for  NaCH  »  7  mg/kg 
Approximate  LD-100  for  PAPP  »15  mg/kg 


5C  000  mg 
l6o  ml 


■  500  mg/ml.    This  is  a  supersaturated  solution  and 

win  precipitate  out  at  room  temperature. 


20^000  mg    »  500  mg/ml.    This  is  a  thick  suspension. 
4o  ml 


P.  Savat^e 
January  16,  1981 
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PASOED  TW  FIELD  TLSTS 


\ 


,Onv«sticttor:_ 
"^•'e  fcnin»l  found  in  trap:_ 


^«:e  tripped  aniral  checked : 

24  hr.  chsck:  <8  hr.  check: 

Trap  f       Locition  of  Tr*p 


County  I  St£tc:_ 

 :   A*! 

•      :  AS 


PH 


Size  t  K*ke:_ 
S«ke:  


Trtp  tab  used:  Ye$_ 
Scent  usei:  !_ 


No 


Colur  of  t&b: 


Contents  of  t£b:_ 


Lo-  n\s^t  te=Jper»ture:_ 


Wsither  conditions:  

High  diy  tirvs  tcPper»ture:. 


}{  Aniwl  Escaped  Fron  Trip,  Complete  the  Fol logins: 

Species  if  knwn:_^   ^^'i  out:   Twist  off:_ 

?srt  of  foot  recaining  in  trip:  


Turoed 
loose: 


If  Anic*l  Ciptgi^d  In  Tr»p,  Complete  the  Follo-Aing: 


Species :_ 


Alive 


Sick 


Anirti  I.'o.:  

»Mral  cwdition:  De*d_ 

^  iic»l  saved 'for  jdditional  research:  Yes  

Gsr.er£l  jppesrance  of  animil:    Poor   F*<r 

Injury  to  held  *re«;   Wuth  cut 


S-x: 


Age  Croup 
(circle) 
AO  -  JUV  -  PUP 


Oierrhei  present:    Yes   No  

C»gc  Ko.jj  


Weight:^ 


Other 


Teeth  brole.i 


Lips  cut_ 


Dirige  to  leg  or  foot:    Mone   Swelliny  Slight  cut_ 

."rierete  cut   Severe  cut   Broken  bones  


Is  foot  che/*ed:  Ye$_ 


Is  blood  present  on  foot:  Yes_ 


£..dtnce  of  struggle  in  tr*p:  »one_ 


Little 


^u^ch 


3:4 
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r.trt':  ri-trkii    (Include  til  infor»t1on  you  think  Inportant) 


»erttr  of  TrmouiUzitlon: 

D     Down  and  out  (Anfnil  layfng  down  and  asleep,  unable  to  set  up.) 

-«  Oovn  (Anloxl  Is  dovm,  but  not  asleep,  rafses  head  whu«x  approeched.) 
3  —  Able  t&  set  up  (SUndfng,  but  not  steady) 
f««No  tranquUfzatfon  apf>arent 

5^'  ;cr  Condlxion: 
Clear 

—  Cloudy 

—  Rafn 

—  Snow 

—  ■  

PAOOeO  TRAP  INFOSH^TIOf* 

•ortlon  of  pad  puUed  or  chewed  off: 
)id  p«d(s)  roll  on  jaw($)  of  trap? 
)id  adneslve  fafl  l<i  hold  pad  on  trap? 

f  anlcMl  pulled  out  of  trap  explain  probable  reison.  if  known. 
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TOXIC  TRAP  TAP  FiaO  TESTS 


Investigator  County  &  State 

Date  iniral  found  in  trap  :   p.n. 

Date  trapped  aninal  checked   :  a. a.   p.p. 

24  hr.  check  48  hr.  check  

Treo  HQ.     Location  of  Tr«p  Size  I  Hake  


Stake  Drag  ^ 


Trep  tab  used:  Yes  No  Color  of  tab;  Contents  of  tab  

Scent  used*   ,  -Heather  conditions'  - — 

Lor^  night  temperature  High  dtytlce  tecsperature  


If  anini  escaped  from  trap,  cocoplete  the  following:  Turned 
Species  If  known  Pull  out  Twist  off  loose  , 


Part  of  foot  rcaainlng  In  trap  Is  tab  Intact  on  trap?  Yes  V,o 

If  animal  captured  In  trap,  conplete  the  following:  .  Group 

Aniffial  No.   Species  Sex  Height   (circle)  j^.^ 

Ani'^al  condition:  Dead   Alive  Sick   Ecesii:   Yes   flo  

Animal  saved-  for-addit1onal<-rcsearch:    Yes  fJo  Cage  Ho   -  - 


General  appearance  of  aniiMl :    Poor  Fair  Gooc!  Other 


Evidence  of  struggle  in  trap:  Mone  Little  Much  

Condition  of  tab:   Untouched,  still  on  trap  .  After  searching  tr^p  site  for  portions 

of  tab,  co.Tplete  the  follOi#lng:    Tab  appeared  <b  be  1/4  consuered  1/2  consuired, 

3/<*  consyr^d        . conpletcly  consumed  .  unable  to  determine  ant.  consused  


General  Recarks  (Include  all  inforwtlon  you  think -inportaftt)' 


*  '.leather  condition 

1  -  Clear 

2  -  Cloudy 

3  -  Rain 

4  •  ^roi 
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^  MISCELLANEOUS  -  ATTACHMENi  6 

TRAP  RESEARCH  BY  Fl^  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

I  AM  PLEASED  TO  BE  HERE  TODAY  TO  PARTICIPATE  ON  THIS 
PANEL  OH  "TpAPPIWG:     EthICS,  f^ANAGEMENT  AND  ECONOMICS." 
f^Y  PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE  AS  SjATE  DIRECTOR  OP  FiSH  AND 

If'iUDLiFE  IN  Arizona  has  made  me  fully  aware  of  the  public 

ISSUEC  INVOLVED  IN  THE  USE  OF  TRAPS  FOR  THE  FUR  TRADE  AND 
FOR  THE  NECESSARY  CONTROL  OF  SOME  PREDATORY  ANIMALS.  ThE 

0 

Fish  and  Wildife  Service  has  a  keen  interest  through  its 
research  program  to  develop  traps  and  methods  of  trapping 
that  will  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  trap  trauma  involved  , 
in  capturing  the  target  species/  as  well  as  methods  to 
exclude  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the  taking  of 
nontarget  species. 

#  •  # 

Traps  are  the  primary  means  by  which  this  nation'? 
furpearers  are  harvested  and  their  continued  use  is  vital 

TO  THE  FUR  TRAPPER  AND  THE  FUR  INDUSTRY.     TrAPS  ARE  ALSO 
AN   IMPORTANT  TOOL  FOR  CAPTURING  CARNIVORES  AWD  OTHER 
MAMMALS  THAT  CAUSE  ECONOMIC  LOSSES  TO  LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCERS,  DAMAGE  AGRICULURAL  CPQPS,  OP  TRANSMIT  DISEASES 
SUCH  AS  RABIES.     ThEY  ARE  FREOUENTLY  THE  ONLY  MEANS  OF 

effectively  dealing  with  these  problems  and  the  fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  relies  heavily  on  their  use,  both  for 
conducting  animal  damage  control  activities  and  for 
carrying  out  research. 

Remarks  by  Robert  Jantzcn.  Director,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Department  of  the  Intei  ior.  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hunane 
Society  of  the  UnUed  States.  Boston,  ^'a$sachusetts ,  Hoveober  5.  1982. 
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^  WANT  TO  BE  STRAIGHT  FORWARD  WITH  YOU  TODAY  IN  A 
REPORT  ON  THESE  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES.     To  DO  SO  I  WILL  GO 
INTO   >OME  DETAIL  ON  THE  MECHANICAL  AND  DRUG  ASPECTS  OF 
THIS  EFFORT  TO  CARRY  OUT  OUR  OBJECTIVES  AS  STATED 
EARLIER. 

Prior  to  that/  however/  I  would  like  to  briefly 

HIGHLIGHT  THE  SerVICE's  POSITIONS  ON  AND  USES  OF  TRAPPING 

programs  on  its  refuges. 

It  has  been  essential  .for  many  years  for  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  carry  out  extensive  furbearer 
management  efforts.  including  trapping,  on  a  number  of 

OUR  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGES.     RECENTLY,  THE  SERVICE  HAS 
RESPONDED  IN  PROVIDING  DETAILED  INFORMATION  ON  THESE 
ACTIVITIES  TO   YOUR  ORGANIZATION. 

SOMF  OF  THE  MOST  VISIBLE  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS  ARE 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  SEMIAQUATIC  FURBEARERS  —  MUSKRAT, 
NUTRIA,  AND  BEAVER.     f^USKRATS  PRESENT  A  VERY  GOOD.  EXA^^PLE 

of  why  ongoing  vigilance  amd  managgment  are  required. 
While  mu^^krats  are  very  beneficial  parts  of  the  wetland 
community,  helping  to  create  and  maintain  open  water 

AREAS  IN  DENSE  STANDS  OF  MARSH  VEGETATION,  tHEY  ARE 
CAPABLE  OF  SHARP  POPULATION   INCREASES  AND  EQUALLY  DRASTIC 
DFCRFASES  WHICH  CAN  SEVE^FLY  AL-^ER  MANAGEMENT  EFFORTS  FOR 
OTHER  SPECIES  VMTHIN  THE  REFUGE. 


SOS 

^HE  "boom-bust"  situations  IN  AND  OF  fHEMSELVcS  ARE 

not  the  overriding  concern  of  the  management  efforts. 
Rathep/  it  is  minimization  of  the  extensive  habitat 
damage  that  can  occur  during  those  boom  cycles,^  dikes 
and  water  control  structures  can  be  undermined  and  washed 
out;  erosion  can  increase  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (and,  in  effect,  the  general  public)  is  thus 

faced  with  a  VERY/  VERY  EXPENSIVE  TASK  OF  MARSH 
RE-CREATION,     ThUS /    IT  IS  SOUND  BIOLOGY/  GOOD  ECONOMY/ 
AND  GOOD  MANAGEMENT  TO  MAINTAIN  SELECTIVE  FURBEARER 

control  efforts  on  many  of  the  refuges. 

FreoueTitiy/  it  is  beneficial  to  encourage  private 

TRAPPING  EFFORTS  ON  SOME  SERVICE  LANDS,    ThIS  OCCURS  MOST  . 
COMMONLY  WHEN  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  FURBEARER 
OVERPOPULATION  EXCEEDo  THE  SerVICE's  STAFF  CAPABILITIES 
TO  CARRY  OUT  CONTROL  PROGRAMS  AND  WHERE  COMMERCIAL 
HARVEST  IS    IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  OVERALL  MANAGEMENT 
OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  SERVICE  FACILITY.     TRAPPING  BY  THE 
PUBLIC   IS  ALSO  CONSIDERED  A  VALID  ECONOMIC  USE  OF 
RENEWABLE  REFUGE  PESOURCES  FOR  nANY  OF  THE  WILDLIFE 
PEFUGeS. 
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The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  opposes  and  has  opposed 

IN  THE  PAST,  EFFORTS  THAT  WOULD  REMOVE  FROM  StATE 

management  prerogatives  any  species  of  wildlife  except  IN 

THOSE  SITUATIONS  WHERE  MIGRATORY  BIRDS  OR  ENDANGERED 
SPECIES  MAY  BE  INVOLVED  —  EVEN  THEN  COOPERATION  AND 
,     INVOLVEMENT  BY  THE  StaTES  IS  NECESSARY.     ThE  SeRVICE  HAS 
LONG  RECOGNIZED  THAT*  St ATE S  HAVE  BOTH  THE  AUTHORITY  AND 

the  capability  to  manage  resident  wildlife  with  the 
State. 

Regarding  Service  trapping  efforts  on  refuge  lands 
and  other  facilities,  we  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
THE  State  wildlife  agency.    In  those  instances  when  the 
Service  opens  a  refuge  area  for  trapping,  it  is  required 

THAT  EACH  APPLICANT  BE  PROPERLY  LICENSED  BY  THE  StATE 

BEFORE  A  TRAPPING  PERMIT  CAN  BE  ISSUE6.     HoRFOVER/  THE 

SepvICE   is  a  STRONG  ADVOCATE  OF  StATE  TRAPPER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS . 
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Trapping  and  furbearer  harvest  on  or  near  Service 
refuges  frequently  represen-^^s  not  only  a  valid  outdoor 
use  of  an  abundant  renewable  resource/  it  also  serves  to 

AUGMENT  LOCAL  ECONOMIES.     DETAILED/  DIRECT  PELT  COUNTS 
ARE  REQUIRED  FOR  MOST  REFUGES  THAT  HaVE  TRAPPING 
PROGRAMS.     In  a  very  FEW  INSTANCES  WHERE  REFUGES  AND 
THEIR  TRAPPING  PROGRAMS  ARE  OF  GREAT  EXTENT/  STATISTICAL 
SAMPLES  AND  ESTIMATES  ARE  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  INDIVIDUAL 

TALLIES.  .  While  the  Service  can  provide  an  accounting  of 
receipt^s  it  receives  from  trappers  and/or  trapping 
programs;  and  while  it  can  produce  statistically  reliable 
estimates  for  th^  number  of  pelts  harvested  from  the 
refuge  system  each  year,  the  service  does  not  attempt  to 
affix  or  project  any  kind  of  total  dollar  value  to  what 

THESE  PELTS  ARE  WORTH.     AgAIN,  MUCH  OF  THIS  INFORMATION 
HAS  BEEN  FURNISHED  TO  YC'JR  ORGANIZATION  FROM  OUR  REGIONAL 
OFFICES. 

•ft 

With  this  perspective  on  Service  trapping  needs 
established*  we  ca^j  focus  now  on  our  involvement  in  trap 
research  and  methodology. 
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Prior  to  1977,  only  limited  systematic  research  on 

CAPTURE  devices  HAS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  FiSH  AMD  WiLDLlFE 

Service.    However*  from  that  time  on  our  activities 
INCREASED,    From  1977  TO  1980  our  Denver  Wildlife 
Research  Center  conducted  investigations  in  the 
laboratory  and  field  to  develop  and  evaluate  the  use  of 

"tranquilizer   tabs"  TO  REDUCE  FOOT  INJURY  SUSTAINED  BY 

trapped  coyotes. 

These  tabs*  made  of  cloth  or  neoprene  rubber*  and 
fastened  to  the  jaw  of  the  traps/  contained  a  central 
nervous  system  depressant  to  reduce  the  struggling  and 
associated  trauma  of  captured  animals  that  consumed  them. 

A  NUMBER  OF  COMPOUNDS  AND  DOSE  LEVELS  WEPE  TESTED  ON 
CAPTIVE  COYOTES  TO  DETERMINE  THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  THE 
DURATION^ ,0F  ACTION.     FlEVEN  DIFFERENT  DRUG  FORMULATIONS 
OR  DOSE  LEVELS  AND  FOUR  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  TABS  WERE 
FIELD-TESTJED   IN  SOUTH  TexAS/  New  f^EXICO/  AND  NCVADA  BY 

experienced  federal  trapper'techn i c i ans . 

Twenty  or  more  coyotes  were  examined  for  each  test  to 

ENSURE  that  THE  RESULTS  OPTAlNSfi  WERE  REPRESENTATIVE. 

These  animals  were  left  in  traps  for  approximately  2^  or 
48  hours.    Foot  injury  of  coyotes  taken  in  3-N  Victor 
long-spring  traps  affixed  with  tranquilizer  tabs  was  then 

compared  with    injuries  SUSTAINED  IN  TRAPS  WITHOUT  TABS. 
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The  results  of  these  test  showed  that  foot  injury 

COULD  BE  REDUCED  ALMOST  75  PERCENT  USING  TrANVET  OR  A 
COMBINATION  OF  LIBRIUM  AND  TrANVET,     Or,    IN  OTHER  WORDS, 
ABOUT  85  PERCENT  OF  THE  COYOTES  TAKEN  IN  TAB-EOUIPPED 
TRAPS  AND  y^liTfOR  2^  TO  48  HOURS  SUSTAINED  LITTLE  OR  NO 

FOOT  INJURY.    The  Service's. Animal  Hamage  Controu  program  . 
IS  primarily  involved  in  reducing  livestock  losses  to 
coyotes  and  therefore  our  tests  focused  on  this  species. 

Although  th^  results  of  our  study  were  impressive, 

THIS  APPROACH  HAS  SEVERAL  DRAWBACKS.     We  KNOW  THAT 

tranquilizer  doses  effective  for  coyotes  may  kill  some 
smaller  carnivores  such  as  skunks  and  foxes  because  of 
the  differences  in  their  body  weights.  poses  must 
therefore  be  adjusted  for  the  target  species. 

Another  shortcoming  is  that  trap  tabs  are.  not  always 
consumed  by  all  species.    trapped  bobcats,  for  example, 
frequently  leave  tabs  untouchep.  finaluy..  use^of  central 
nervous  system  depressants  for  this  purpose  falls  under 

THE  JURISDICTION. OF  THE  U.S.  FOOO  AND  PrUG 

Administration.    Federal  registration  and  compliance  with 
ALL  State  drug  control  regulatio^js  would  have  to  re  met 

IN  ORDER  TO  USE  THEM  OPERATIONALLY. 
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Development  and  field  evaluation  of  padded  jaw  tra?s 
began, at  our  denver  center  in  fall  1980.  initial 
assessment  with  respect  to  ihe  capture  of  coyotes  should 
be  completed  by  next  summer.   prototype  padded  traps 
showing  promise  will  then  be  provided  to  a  limited  number 
of  predator  damage  control  specialists  located  in 

y      DIFFERENT  AREAS  OF  THE  WeST  FOR  MORE  EXTENSIVE 
EVALUATION. 

So  FAR.  SEVEN  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  TRAP  PADS  HAVE  JEEN 
I.  FIELD  TESTED  USING  THE  SAME  PROCEDURES  AS  THOSE  DESCRIBED 


FOR  TRANQUILIZERS,     FoOT  iNJUr.Y  SUSTAINEL  BY  ^YOTES  IN 
PADDED-JAW  TRAPS  IS  BEING  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  fOUND  IN 
UNPADDED  MODELS. 

A  PROTOTYPE  No.  3  DOUBLE  COIL-SPRING  TRAP  WITH  OFFSET 
PADDED  JAWS  PROVIDED  BY  THE  ^'00DSTREA^\  CORPORATION  HAS 
SIGNIFICANTLY  REDUCED  INJURY,     SEVENTEEN  OF  20  COYOTES  OR 
35  PERCENT  LEFT  IN  THIS  TRAP  FOR  ABOUT  ^8  HOURS  SUSTAINED 
LITTLE  OR  NO  FOOT  INJURY.     A  LONG-SPRINS  "o.  3  TRAP 
HAVING  OFFSET  JAWS  WITH  WoODSTREAJt  PADS.  AND  ANOTHER  TYPE 
OF  PAD  DEVELOPED  FOR  US  UNDER  CONTRACT «  HAVE  GIVEN 
PROTECTION  TO  70  PERCENT  OF  CAPTURED  COYOTES^. 
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We  are  quite  ENCOURACeD  so  FAR  WITH  THE  RESULTS  OF 

these  initial  tfsts  as  effectiveness  is  approaching  the 
same  level  as  was  attained  with  tranquilizers  tabs, 
Padded  jaw  trapS/  if  proven  effective  operationally, 

WOULD  eliminate  THE  PROBLEM  OF  OVERDOSES  OF  TRANQUILIZERS 
TO  SMALLER  SPECIES  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  COSTLY  FEDERAL  DRUG 
REGISTRATION. 

I  SHOULD  POINT  OUT  THAT,  WHILE  OUR  BIOLOGISTS  ARE 
USING  THE  COYOTES  AS  THE   INITIAL  TEST  SPECIES,  CAPTURE 
TECHNIQUES  THAT  PROVE  EFFECTIVE/   SAFE  AND  ECONOMICAL  WILL 
LATER  BE  EVALUATED  FOR  TAKIt^G  SEVCRAL  OTHER  CARNIVORES. 

In  THIS  REGARD*  WORK  ON  VARIOUS  TRAPS  AND  SNARES  HAS 

been  conducted  at  the  alabama  and  mississippi  cooperative 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Research  Units.    T^sts  of 
conibears,  snares  and  paddf^^  jaw  traps  for  the  capture  of 
beaver,  raccoons  and  other  species  have  provided  new  data 
on  selective  and  humane  means  of  capture. 

The  power  leg  snare  recently  developed  in  ^ahada  has 

RECEIVED  CONSIDERABLE  ATTENTION.  BaSED  ON  THE  DATA  WE 
HAVE  SEEN,  OUR  BIOLOGISTS  CONCUR  WITH  THE  InTERNATINAL 

Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  Fur  Resources 
Committee  that  more  information  needs  to  be  collected  to 

ASSESS  ITS  EFFICACY,   ADVANTAGES  AND  LIMITATIONS.  ThE 

^enver  Center  made  an  attempt  to  develop  a  power  leg 
smar€  but  the  final  prototype  was  unacceptably 
complicated  and  costly. 
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Our  research  biologists  believe  that  top  priority 
should  be  given  to  the  modification  of  existing  traps  as 

A  MEANS  OF  REDUCING  FOOT  INJURIES.     IF  THtSE  EFFORTS 
FAIL/   THEN  CONSIDERATION  HILL  BE  dlVEN  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  ALTERNATE  CAPTURE  DEVICES  BY  THE  SERVICE's  RESEARCH 

AND  Development  program. 

Another  study  recently  completed  by  the  Denver  Center 

has  resulted  in  the  POTENTIAL  FOR  GREATLY  INCREASING  THE 

selectivity  and,  in  many  cases,  the  effectiveness  of 
leghold  traps  set  for  coyotes. 

Trap  selectivity  can  be  increased  by  locating  them  in 
areas  or  habitat  frequented  okly  by  coyotes  or  other 
target  SPECIES.   Experienced  trappers  ^are  thus  able  to 

AVOID  ACCIDENTALLY  CAPTURING  MANY  NONTARGET  ANIMALS  BY 
CAREFULLY  SPLECTING  TRAP  LOCATIONS.     HoWEVER/  EVEN  WITH 
CARE   AND  EXPERIENCE,  ACCIDENTAL  CAPTURE  OF  NONTARGET 
SPECIES,   PARTICULARLY  WHERE  THEY  ARE  ABUNDANT/  SOMETIMES 
OCCURS. 
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One  means  of  excluding  smaller  animals  from  traps  is 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  torce  necessary  to  depress  the 

TRAP  PAN  AND  SPRING  THE  TRAP,    WaYS  OF  DOING  THI5/   IN  THE 

past/  have  included  placing  pliable  sticks/  twigs/  and 
various  springs/  wires  or  sponges  under  the  trap  pan. 
Most  or  all  have  limitations  and  until  recently  no  one 
had  either  ati^empted  to  improve  upon  their  design  or  to 
determine  what  percent  of  nontarget  animals  were 
excluded. 

In  1980  AND  1981/  the  Denver  Wildlife  Research 

CENTER/  IN  COOPERATION  WiTH  THE  SerVICE's  AnIMAL  DaMAGE 

Control  Program/  conducted  field  tests  of  three  trap  pan 
TENSION  devices  in-Cali forn iA/  New  Mexico/  Oregon/  Texas/ 

AND  "tAH. 

One  of  the  devices  we  tested  was  a  steel  leaf--spring 

CLAh»PED  TO  THE  BASE  OF  THE  TRAP.     ThE  SECOND  WAS  A  LENGTH 
OF  SPRING  STEEL  TAPE  PLACED  BETWEEN  THE  TRAP  POSTS.  BOTH 
WERE  POSITIONED  UNDER  THE  TRAP  PAN  IN  SUCH  A  WAY  AS  TO 
REQUIRE  ^  JO  S  POUNDS  OF  FORCE  BEFORE  ANIMALS  STEPPING  ON 
THE  TRAP  PAN  DEPRESSED  IT  FAR  ENOUGH  TO  SPRING  THE  TRAP. 

The  THIRD  TENSION  DEVICE  REQUIRED  A  SIMILAR  PRESSURE 
BEFORE  IT  SHEARED  A  COPPER  WIRE  THAT  RELEASED  THE  TRAP 

JAWS.    Pevice-eouipped  No,       Victor  offset  jaw  traps 

AMD  IDENTICAL  TRAPS  WITHOUT  DEVICES  WERE  EXPOSED  FOR  OVER 
12.000  TRAP-NIGHTS  OVER  THE  2-YEAR  STUDY  PERIOD. 
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Information  regarding  the  capture  rates  of  coyotes 

AND  THE  EXCLUSION  PATES  OF  NONTARGET  ANIMALS  WERE 
RECORDED.     RaTES  FROM  TRAPS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  TENSION 
DEVICES  WERE  TJEN  COMPARED.     SiNCE  IT  WAS   IMPRACTICAL  TO 
COLLECT  EXCLUSION-RATE  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  NONTARGET 
ANIMALS,  WE  SELECTED  GRAY  FOXES,  KIT  FOXES/  STRIPED 
SKUNKS,  OPOSSUMS  AND  JACKRABBITS  AS  REPRESENTATIVE 
SPECIES.     An  exclusion'  rate  WmS  defined  AS  THE  PERCENT  OF 
ANIMALS  THAT  STEPPED  ON  THE  TRAP  PAN  BUT  DID  NOT  SPRING 

THE  TRAP.    This  was  determined  by  animal  tracks  left  in 
sifted  dirt  circles  surrounding  the  traps. 

There  was  very  little  differnce  in  the  performance  of 

THE  THREE  PAN  TENSION  DEVICES  TESTED.     In  1981,  THEY 
EXCLUDED  FROM  92  TO  100  PERCENT  OF  ALL  THE  NONTARGET 
SPECIES  MENTIONED  ABOVE,  WHEREAS  TRAPS  WI  TJtiOUT  THESE 
DEVICES  EXCLUDED  ONLY  6  PERCENT.     COYOTE  CAPTURE  RATES 
FOR  THE  TENSION  DEV iCE-EOU I PPED  TRAPS  VARY  FROM  85  TO  92 

PERCENT.    The  pate  for  traps  without  devices  was  98 

PERCENT. 
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The  pan  tension  devices  therefore  not  only  greatly 

REDUCED  THE  NUMBER  OF  NONTARGET  ANIMALS  TAKEN  BUT,  BY 
EXCLUDING  THEM/  LEFT  MANY  ADDITIONAL  TRAPS  OPERABLE  FOR 
TAKING  COYOTES.    WhILE  PRIVATE  FUR  TRAPPERS  OFTEN  SEEK  TO 
CAPTURE  OTHER  FURBEARERS  ALONG  WITH  COYOTES/  ANIMAL 
DAMAGE  CONTROL  EFFORTS  ARE  FREQUENTLY  HAMPERED  WHEN  TRAPS 
SET  FOR  COYOTES  ARE  SPRUNG  BY  SMALLER  ANIMALS.  TENSION 
DEVICES  ARE  NOW  BEING  EVALUATED  OR  USED  ON  AN  OPTIONAL 

BASIS  BY  Federally-supervised  trappeps  in  Arizona/ 
California/  Nevada/  New  Mexico/  Oklahoma/  and  Texas. 

The  studies  I've  just  summarized  have  resulted  in 

SUBSTANTIAL  PROGRESS  TOWaRD  MODIFYING  TRAPS  TO  MAKE  THEM 
BOTH  LESS  INJURIOUS  AND  SELECTIVE  FOR  COYOTES.  HowEVER/ 
CONSIDERABLY  MORE  WORK  IS  NEEDED  TO  DETERMINE  WHAT  TYPES 
OF  PADDED  JAWS  PERFORM  THE  BEST^OW  THEY  FUNCTION  UNDER 
VARYING  SOIL  TYPES/  WEATHER  AND  TEMPERATURE  CONDITIONS; 
THEIR  EFFECTIVENESS  FOR  OTHER  SPECIES;  AND  HOW^THEY  WORK 
IN  OPERATIONAL  SITUATIONS. 

In  Fl.SCAL  YEARS  1981  AND  1982/  RESEARCH  AND 
OPERATIONAL  BRANCHES  OF  THE  SePVICE  SPENT  APPROXIMATELY 
$124/000  IN  DIRECT  COSTS  X)N  DEVELOPMENT/  TESTING/  AND 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  OPERATIONAL  USE  OF  TRAP  PAN  TENSION 
DEVICES  AND  ON  PRELIMINARY  EVALUATION  OF  PADDED  JAW 

TRAPS.   Future  research  on  various  types  of  coyote 

CAPTURE  DEVICES  WILL  BE  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  OUTCOME  OF 
ONGOING  STUDIES. 
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PiNALLY,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  EMPHASIZE  THAT  OUR  EFFORTS 
IN  DEVELOPING  AHD  MODIFYING  CAPTURE  DEVICES  FKOi  THE  - 
HUMANE  STANDPOINT  ARE  AIMED  SOLEY  AT  THEIR  POSSIBLE  USE 

BY  THE  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.   As  with  all  our 

PUBLISHED  RESEARCH,  NEW  FINDINGS  ARE  WITHIN. THE  PUBLIC 

domain,   Thus/  State  agencies  and/or  private  trapping 

INTERESTS  COULD  EMPLOY  TRAPS  OR  METHODOLOGIES  DERIVED 

from,  os  based  on/  service  research/  if  they  so  choose. 
The  Service's  policies  and  positions  on  traps  and 

TRAPPING  ARE  BASED  ON  YEARS  OF  FIELD  OBSERVATION  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  INQUIRY.     WhILE  THE  SerVICE<»HAS  EXPRESSED 
CONCERN  OVER  THE  ISSUES  RELATED  TO  ANIMAL  TRAUMA  AND  HAS 
ENGAGED  IN  RESEARCH  EFFORTS  TO  LESSEN  THESE  PROBLEMS  TO  • 
THE  EXTENT  PRACTICABLE/  THE  AGENCY's  OVERALL 
RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  WILDLIFE  MAHAGE.1ENT  CONTIN^IE  TO  LIE 
WHERE  THEY  MUST  -  WITH  THE  WELL-BEING  OF  SPECIES  AND 
POPULATIONS  AS  OPPOSED  TO  INDIVIDUAL  ANIMALS.    ThUS ,  ONE 
OF  OUR  ABIDING  CONCERNS  IS  WITH  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  LAND/ 
THE  HABITAT,  REQUIRED  TO  SUSTAIN  WILDLIFE  POPULATIONS; 
AND  THIS  IS  WHE6E  THE  MAJOR  EMPHASES  OF  OUR  TIME  AND 
FISCAL  RESOURCES  SHOULD  CONTINUE  TO  BE  PLACED  In'thE 
FUTURE. 

On  BALANCE/  TRAPPING  HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  TO  BE  A 
TIMELY/  EFFICIENT,  AND  ECONOMICAL  MEANS  FOR  THE 
REGULATION  OF  CERTAIN  ANIMAL  POPULATIONS.     Its  ABSENCE 
WOULD  SEVERELY  REDUCE  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  MANY  POSITIVE 
WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AND  CONSERVATION  ENDEAVORS.  It 
REMAINS  A  NECESSARY  AND  VALUABLE  MANAGEMENT  TOOL  FOR  THE 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  addressing  its  broad 
wildlife  management  and  wildlife  protection 
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ccwprra  (B«std  oo  coaptntir*  tAbulftUoo  19t2) 
7  iJarorvni  •  t«ry  Uttis  txma«  rtporu*. 
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•«TES  SPECIES  IMPOWED  imO  OS  -  AlTACaMEHT  8 


19t2  CtTKS  ImporU  Into  u  J.  from 
Countries 

of  Orlfln  that  B«n  (or  ptrUtUy  b«n)  8ttel-l*w  Le^d  Traps 


1) 

^Australia 

See  Date  Sheets 

2) 

•Amtria 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

3) 

BAnfladoah 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

4) 

BeUzt 

See  Datasheets 

S) 

Botswana 

See  DaU  Sheets 

6) 

Benin 

No  Furbetrer  Trade 

7) 

*BrazU 

See  Date  Sheets 

1) 

^British  Westlndloa 

No  Furt>earer  Trade 

9) 

^BunxKl  > 

No  Firbeerer  Trade 

10) 

Cameroon 

No  Furbeerer  Trade 

ID 

•C«ntaa({>arUal) 

Substantial  Furbeerer 

12) 

Cayman  IsUjKk 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

13) 

•Channel  I^Iandi 

No  Ficbearer  Trade 

14) 

ChUe 

No  Pl]rh*ftf*M>  TrAfte 

IS) 

CoaU  Rlea 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

le) 

CvbtL 

No  Fvtbearer  Trade 

17) 

*CypruB 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

11) 

D«imaric 

See  DaU  Sheets 

W) 

Docnlnletn  R«(HJbUe 

No  Furt>earer  Trade 

20) 

•BquAtorial  Guinea 

No  Firbearer  Trade 

21) 

•Finland 

2  No  Furbearer  Trada 

22) 

•Gabon 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

23) 

Gambia 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

24) 

Germany,  Fed.  of 

See  DaU  ShMts 
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25) 

Ghana 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

26) 

♦Greece 

See  Data  Sheets 

27) 

Hong  Kong 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

28) 

Hungary 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

29) 

India 

See  Data  l^heets 

30) 

Ireland,  Rep*  of 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

31) 

Israel 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

32) 

•Italy 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

33) 

♦Ivory  Coast 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

34) 

Jordan 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

35) 

•Kenya 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

36) 

Liberia 

See  Data  Sheets 

37) 

Liechtenstein 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

38) 

Malawi 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

39) 

•Malaysia 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

40) 

•Mali 

No  Furbearer  trade 

41) 

•Mauritania 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

42) 

•Morocco 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

43) 

Mozambique 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

44) 

Netherlands 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

45) 

Niger 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

46) 

•Norway 

See  Data  Sheets 

47) 

•Panama 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

48) 

Portugal 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

49) 

•Senegal 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

50) 

Service 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

51) 

Seychelles 

No  Furbearer  Trade 
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52)  Singapore 

53)  •Swaziland 

54)  Sweden 

55)  Switzerland 

56)  •Tanzania 

57)  *Togo 

58)  Trinidad  and  Tobago 

59)  Tunisia 

60)  •Uganda 

61)  •United  Arab  Emirates 

62)  United  Kingdom 

-  England 

-  •Northern  Ireland 

-  Scotland 

-  Wales 

63)  •Upper  Volta  ^. 

64)  •Zambia 

65)  •Zimbabwe 


No  Furbearer  Trade 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

No  Furbeaurer  Trade 

See  Data  Sheets 

Sec  Data  Sheets 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

See  Data  Sheets 

No  Furbearer  Trade 
No  Furbearer  Trade 
No  Furbearer  Trade 
No  Furbearer  Tfade 
No  Furbearer  Ti*ade 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

No  Furbearer  Trade 

See  Data  Sheets 


List  of  countries  as  compiled  by  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States. 
Asterisk  {•)  denotes  notification  by  press  release  or  newdippings. 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Our  third  panel  includes  Dr.  John  Grandy,  vice 
president  for  Wildlife  and  Environment,  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States;  Christine  Stevens,  secretary.  Society  for  Animal  Pro- 
tective Legislation,  Louis  Regenstein,  vice  president  of  the  Fund  for 
Animals;  James  Goodrich,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Wildlife  Leg- 
islative Fund  of  America;  and  J.  Hibbard  Robertson,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Woodstream  Corp. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  these  witnesses  to  our  hearing  today. 

Let  me  again  point  out  that  we  have  the  prepared  statements. 
They  will  be  made  part  of  the  record  in  full. 

We  would  like  to  ask  you  to  summarize  your  testimony  in  no 
more  than  5  minutes.  Before  I  call  on  our  first  witness,  Mr. 
Scheuer. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  I  wish  to  welcome  Christine  Stevens,  who  is  here 
from  New  York.  I  have  known  her  since  I  first  became  a  Congress- 
man, yea,  these  20  long  years  ago,  and  I  wish  to  protest  and  I  wish 
to  lodge  some  kind  of  a  complaint  because  the  quality  of  her  lead- 
ership has  been  so  spectacular,  her  energy  has  been  so  unflagging 
and  so  unremitting,  the  pressure  that  she  has  brought  us  under 
has  been  so  unremitting,  the  pain  that  she  has  been  inflicting  us 
with  by  her  prodding  and  nuc'ging,  the  threshold  of  pain  has  ap- 
proached that  of  inhumanity  of  man  unto  man. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Nudging? 

Mr.  Scheuer.  That  is  a  New  York  expression  meaning  the  sharp 
stick  delivered  by  pen,  tongue,  telephone,  by  personal  meeting,  by 
camping  outside  your  office.  I  am  afraid  her  methods  have  bor- 
dered on  the  inhumane  to  her  fellowman,  especially  the  535  of  us 
hero  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

But,  seriously  speaking,  I  do  want  to  congratulate  Christine  Ste- 
vens on  her  marvelous  example  of  leadership  without  which  we 
woulur/t  be  here  today  considering  this  bill.  I  think  that  is  a  safe 
statement  and  I  think  it  shows  that  Government  can't  do  it  all, 
that  without  enlightened  and  thoughtful  and  committed  private 
citizens  working  through  their  nonprofit  organizations,  committed 
to  the  principle  that  they  have  an  idea  that  is  worth  enhancing, 
they  have  a  moral  point  of  view  that  they  want  to  share  with  the 
public  and  with  the  Congress,  that  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
Government  and  there  are  very  few  governments  around  the  world 
in  which  private  leadership,  coming  from  the  communities  all  over 
America  play  this  kind  of  role. 

There  is  none,  absolutely  none  anywhere.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Ms  Stevens  particularly  and  her  colleagues  for  the  oustanding  role 
that  they  have  played  over  the  past  decades. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  wart  to  welcome  Ms. 
Stevens  and  all  the  other  members  of  this  panel  and  all  the  other 
witnesses  appearing  today. 

Let*s  start  with  Dr.  Grandy  for  testimony. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  JOHN  W.  GRAND Y,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  WILDLIFE 
AND  ENVIRONMENT,  HUMANE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES;  CHRISTINE  STEVENS,  SECRETARY,  SOCIETY  FOR 
ANIMAL  PROTECTIVE  LEGISLATION;  J.  HIBBARD  ROBERTSON, 
EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  WOODSTREAM  CORP.;  JAMES 
GOODRICH,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT,  WILDLIFE  LEGISLATIVE 
FUND  OF  AMERICA;  AND  LOUIS  REGENSTEIN,  VICE  PRESIDE^TT, 
FUND  FOR  ANIMALS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HOPE  RYDEN  ON 
BEHALF  OF  FUND  FOR  ANIMALS 

Mr.  Grandy.  Thank  you.  My  name  is  John  Grandy,  vice  presi- 
dent for  Wildlife  of  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  also  the  president  of  the  Monitor  Consortium  of  Animal 
Welfare  and  Conservation  groups. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  offer  strong  sup- 
port for  these  efforts  to  end  the  use  of  the  1^-hold  trap.  I  want  to 
commend  you,  this  committee,  and  Ck)ngressman  Long  for  the  fine 
work  you  have  done  in  holding  these  hearings.  And  I  commend 
Congressman  Long  particularly  for  introducing  this  fine  l^islation. 

We  do  have  suggestions  and  those  are  contained  in  full  in  our 
statement.  Obviously  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  cruelty,  the 
nonselectivity  of  the  leg-hold  trap.  We  are  also  oppc^ed  to  the  way 
the  animals  are  killed  and  used,  but  I  don't  want  to  dwell  on  those 
things  at  this  time. 

I.  want  to^  address  some  of  the  issues  that  have  been  brought  up 
by  other  witnesses.  Mosc  specifically,  as  a  professional  wildlife  biol- 
ogist, I  want  to  address  some  of  the  comments  that  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  diseases  such  as  rabies  and  others  and  with  respect 
to  the  management  of  our  national  wildlife  heritage. 

Rabies  is  the  most  alarming  of  the  infectious  diseases  cited  by 
trappers.  There  is  seemingly  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  rabies  and  trappers  have  used  this  situation 
to  good  advantage,  but  fear  of  rabies  is  not  a  justification  for  trap- 
ping Indeed,  a  1973  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  on  rabies 
control  recommended  the  alxJlitwn  of  long-term  trapping  programs 
foi  the  purpose  of  controlling  rabies.  The  Academy  found  no  evi- 
dence that  such  programs  reduced  wildlife  disease  reservoirs  or  the 
incidence  of  rabies.  Moreover,  the  July  1976  issue  of  the  Veterinary 
Public  Health  notes  a  publication  of  the  Federal  Center  for  Disease 
^Control  stated  that  rabies  is  not  endemic  in  rodents.  The  publica- 
tion further  states  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  few  con- 
firmed cases  of  rabies  in  rojdents  play  any  substantial  role  in  the 
spread  of  rabies. 

A  case  of  human  rabies  has  never  been  traced  to  a  rodent  yet  the 
primary  animals  killed  by  trappers,  muskrat,  nutria,  and  beaver, 
account  for  approximately  62  percent  of  the  total  annual  kill  of 
fur-bearers  in  the  United  States  and  are  all  rodents. 

Also,  the  bat,  a  primary  t<irrier  of  rabies,  is  not  trapped  at  all 
and  skunks,  another  major  carrier,  are  not  intensively  trapped. 
Thus  the  animals  which  are  presumably  the  principal  carriers  of 
rabies  account  for  only  14  percent  of  the  annual  fur  lull. 

The  claims  that  steel-jawed  traps  are  needed  to  control  other  in- 
fectious diseases  such  as  plague  or  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever, 
are  even  more  unbelievable  because  the  trapped  animals  are  only 
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the  occasional  host  for  the  parasites  which  transmit  the  diseases. 
Indeed,  the  host  is  often  a  rodent  or  a  companion  animal. 

Mange  and  distemper  are  other  diseases  which  trappers  claim  to 
control.  However,  we  know  that  the  common  symptoms  of  these  af- 
flictions  include  lethai^  and  loss  of  appetite.  Even  trapping  propo- 
nents  admit  that  it  is  usually  the  active,  healthy  animal  rather 
than  the  infected  carrier  that  is  taken  in  traps. 

By  removing  healthy  animals  and  leaving  diseased  ones  at  large, 
the  trapper  may  be  contributing  to  the  further  deterioration  of  the 
wildlife  population's  ''eneral  health. 

Mange  and  distei^.^^r  cannot  be  treated  prophylactically.  Such 
an  approach  has  the  logic  of  instituting  the  random  euthanasia  of 
humans  as  a  technique  for  eliminating  smallpox  or  cancer.  Who 
among  us  would  want  to  volunteer  for  euthanasia  so  as  to  be 
spared  the  risk  of  cancer  or  smallpox? 

Similarly,  wild  animals,  if  they  could  exercise  a  preference, 
would  opt  for  the  risk  of  contracting  mange  rather  than  submitting 
to  the  kindly  bludgeoning  by  a  trapper. 

A  corollary  to  the  claim  that  trapping  is  necessary  for  disease 
control  is  the  argument  that  trapping  is  essential  to  the  control  of 
wildlife  populations.  It  is  said  that  without  trapping  fur-bearers 
would  overpopulate  the  land  with  resultant  problems  from  starva- 
tion. 

However,  a  moment  s  thought  renders  the  claims  preposterous 
because  the  animal  targets  of  commercial  trapping  are  not  picked 
according  to  the  population  levels,  but  rathei  according  to  the  fur 
market. 

The  animal  whose  fur  draws  the  largest  price  is  the  animal  the 
trapper  wants  to  trap  irrespective  of  biological  factors.  In  fact,  it  is 
often  the  rarest  animal  that  demands  the  highest  pelt  price  and 
therefore  is  subject  to  the  most  intense  pressure. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Testimony  resumes  on  p.  373.] 

[The  prepared  statement  o£  Mr.  Grandy  follows:] 
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^S.  TATEMENT     OF     JOHN     W.  CRANDY 

Testimony  On 
H.R.  1797,  A  bill  to  end  the  use  of 
steel-jaw  traps  on  animals  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Coranlttee, 
My  name  is  Dr.  John  W,  Grandy.  I  am  Vice-President  for 
Wildlife  with  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States.  I  tm 
also  President  of  the  Monitor  Consortium  of  Animal  Welfare  and 
Conservation  Organisations  and  am  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Conmittee  for  International  Conservation,  I  hold  a  bachelor's 
dtgree  in  forestry  and  wildlife  management  from  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  a  master's  degree  and  Ph.D.  in  wild- 
life biology  and  ecology  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst • 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  invitation  to  present 
testimony  today  on  behalf  of  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  more  than  250,000  members  and  constituents 
nat I onwl de. 

Initially,  I  want  to  comment  this  Coninittee,  and  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  holding  these  hearings.  It  is  long  past  time 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  dealt  positively  with 
the  barbaric  cruelty  and  incredible  animal  suffering  caused  by 
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the  Steele jaw  leghold  trap.    In  a  civiXized  nation,  we  can  no 
longer  allow  the  suffering  and  destruction  to  continue* 

Congressman  Clarence  Long  must  be  commended  by  this 
Committee  and  the  people  of  this  country  for  continuing  to 
introduce  legislation  to  bring  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  leg- 
hold  trap,    ^he  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  strongly 
supports  Congressman  Long's  H*H«  1797*    This  legislation  will 
provide  a  valuable  step  forward  in  the  effort  to  cid  this 
nation  of  the  use  of  the  leghold  trap.    We  suggest,  however, 
that  as  and  when  this  legislation  is  passed  out  of  this 
Committee  and  Congress  that  it  be  modified  to  ban  the  inter- 
state commerce  of  all  animal  skins  fran  any  state  which  has 
not  banned  the  use  of  the  steel-jaw  leghold  trap.    We  believe 
that  such  a  provision  would  make  H.R.  1797  even  more  effective 
in  achieving  a  ban  on  the  use  of  the  leghold  trap. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Conroittee  members,  as  you  know,  many 
excuses  and  much  presumably  logical  rationale  is  presented  by 
trappers  to  support  continuing  use  of  the  leghold  trap.  For 
the  convenience  of  this  Committee,  the  staff  of  the  Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States,  most  particularly  Mr,  Guy  Hodge 
and  myself,  have  undertaken  to  assanble  in  this  testimony  our 
strong  objections  to  the  use  of  steel- jaw  trap,  as  well  as  a 
refutation  of  the  most  conunonly  used  defenses  for  such 
traps.    We  present  these  in  the  pages  which  follow. 
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A  combination  of  greed  and  shortsightedness  has  often 
precipitated  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  the  welfare  of 
animals  that  are  ecoiomi cally  valuable.    As  a  group,  the  fur- 
bearers  have  been  subjected  to  one  of  the  most  concentrated, 
unyielding,  and  enduring  attacks  attributable  to  man.  These 
animals  have  been  systematically  slaughtered  because  of  their 
valuable  fur.    Man  has  killed  animals  for  their  fur  in  global 
numbers  that  total   in  the  billions  of  skins. 

The  commercial   trapping  of  wildlife  was  among  the 
earliest  industries  to  become  established  in  the  colonies  of 
America.    Today,  however,  only  approximately  300,000  persons 
trap  wild  animals  for  their  skins.    Trappers  supply  20%  to  45% 
of  the  raw  furs  produced  within  the  United  States  for  an 
industry  which,  in  1983,  reaped  in  excess  of  one  billion 
dollars  in  estimated  retail  dollar  sales  of  fur  garments. 
Behind  this  seemingly  innocuous  profit  statement  is  the 
shortsighted  extermination  of  furbcaring  wildlife  and  an 
apparent  i nsens i t i v i ty  to  the  animal  suffering  caused  by  the 
barbaric  steel-Jaw  trap. 

Today,  in  a  maturing  and  sensitized  world,  trappers  are 
confronted  with  mounting  criticism  of  the  methods  they  employ 
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In  the  killing  of  furbearerf.    Reporti  gathered  from  animal 
welfare  agencies  throughout  the  United  States  have  shown  that 
•teel-Jaw  leghold  traps  regularly  inflict  incredible  suffering 
and  torment  upon  animals.    This  cruelty  to  pets  and  wildlife 
must  stop. 

The  issue  of  animal  traps  and  trapping,  however,  is  not 
new.    A  century  earlier,   i^n  August  1863,  Charios  Darwin  pennod 
an  appeal  tgainst  the  use  of  steel-Jaw  traps,  a  device  which 
he  charged  "consigns  thousands  of  animals  to  acute  agony."  In 
the  United  States  opposition  to  steel-Jaw  traps  can  be  traced 
back  to  as  early  as  1901.    Orjganized  trapping  reform  act  iv- 
ities  in  this  country  were  first  initiated  in  1925  by  the 
National  Anti-Steel  Trap  League. 

Today,  the  basic  tool  of  the  trapper  remains  the  ste^i- 
Jaw  leghold  trap.    This  spring-powered  trapping  instrument 
features  two  metal  Jaws  which  clamp  shut  on  an  animaPs  leg 
when  triggered  by  the  weight  of  an  animal  depressing  a  weight- 
sensitive  pan.    Collectively,  there  are  mora  than  fifty  models 
of  steel-Jaw  traps.    Traps  may  be  powered  by  either  coil  or 
long  springs.    Models  are  produced  with  an  auxiliary  guard  arm 
to  hold  the  caught  limb  in  an  extended  position— a  device 
intended  to  prevent  the  animals  from  twisting  or  gnawing  its 
limb  free.    Traps  may  also  be  made  with  offset  Jawa  which 
produce  a  gap  In  the  closed  Jaws. 
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CRUELTY 

The  basic  objection  to  the  steel-Jaw  trap  is  that  this 

device  closes  on  an  animal's  limb  with  such  velocity  and  holds 

i 

its  leg  with  such  force  that  it  causes  painful  and  inhumane 
injury.    The  trap  jaws  must  close  quickly  to  prevent  the 
•nimal  f rom  wi thdrawing  its  leg  and  avoiding  capture.  The 
trap,  when  triggered  by  the  weight  of  an  unsuspecting  animal, 
flams  shut,  with  the  jaws  often  cutting  into  the  leg  of  Its 
victim.    Frequently,  the  powerful  grip  of  the  trap,  which 
provides  sufficient  tension  to  prevent  easy  opening  of  the 
Jaws,  combines  with  the  animal's  attempt  to  escape  to  result 
in  torn  flesh  and  ligaments  and  broken  bones.    This  assessment 
of  the  steel-jaw  trap  is  vehemently  disputed  by  trapping  advo- 
cates.   Yet,  the  available  data  attests  to  the  high  frequency 
and  extreme  severity  of  serious  Injuries  to  trapped  animals. 
In  fact,   the  HSUS  and  other  animal  welfare  organizations  have 
developed  a  voluminous  record  on  animals,  principally  dogs  and 
cats,  which  have  been  Injured  in  steel-jaw  traps. 
Furthermore,  scientific  research  by  wildlife  biologists  has 
been  supportive  of  the  Humane  Society's  evaluation.  For 
example,  a  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  Report  (Series  18,  1969) 
graphically  describes  Injuries  to  victims  of  the  steel-jaw 

trap:     "The  stomachs  of  (trapped)  Artie  foxes  often 

contain  parts  of  their  own  bodies.  They  may  swallow  fragments 
of  their  teeth  broken  off  in  biting  the  trap,  and  sometimes 
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ptrt  of  A  mangled  foot;  almost  every  stomach  contain!  some  fox 
fur»  and  a  considerable  number  contain  pieces  of  skin,  claws 
or  bi  ts  of  bone 

Despite  such  irrefutable  evidence  of  extreme  cruelty, 
trappers  persist  in  defending  trapping  by  stating" that  trapped 
animals  are  routinely  found  lyin^  quietly  or  asleep.  The 
implications  in  such  a  statement  are  rationally  and  scientifi- 
cally preposterous.     First,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  healthy 
wild  animal  wouM  remain  calm  and  inactive  while  irrmobilized 
by  a  steel-Jaw  trap  and  confronted  by  an  approaching 
trapper.    What  then  does  explain  such  circumstances? 
Ncurophysiologist  Dr .  Charles  Vierck  stated  at  the  1975 
convention  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  that 
"after  extended  experiences  with  pain,  animals  may  not  display 
the  acute  pain  reactions  at  all.    For  example,  rather  than 
being  energized,   they  could  become  quiet  and  withdrawn  and 
give  little  overt  behavioral  evidence  of  pain."    This  state  is 
rather  like  shock.    Thus,  trapped  animals  Which  appear  quiet 
are  most  likely  suffering  exhaustion  from  their  struggles  to 
escape  combined  with  the  pain- induced  withdrawal  response 
described  by  Dr.  Vierck.  v 

To  demonstrate  that  the  steel-jaw  trap  does  not  cause 
suffering  to  its  victims  some  trappers  have  closed  traps  on 
their  own  hands  at  past  legislative  hearings.    These  blatant 
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.attempts  at  deception  only  inault  the  intelligence  of  the 
legislators,  while  demeaning  the  integrity  of  the  trappers 
themselves.    There  is  no  comparison  between  a  person  carefully 
closing  a  small  trap,  designed  for  a  two-pound  animal,  on  his 
own  hand  and  an  animal  being  suddenly  inmobilized  and  held  for 
24  hours  or  longer  by  a  pair  of  steel-jaws  sometimes  nearly  as 
big  as  i^  is.    Moreover,  irappers  and  humanitarians  alike  know 
that  injuries  are  caused  both  by  the  force  of  the  jaws  closing 
and  the  frantic  attempts  of  the  animal   to  pull,  twist,  or 
wrench  free. 

NONSELECTIVITY 

The  nonselect i vi ty  of  the  steel-jaw  trap  is  a  second 
concern  of  animal  welfare  organizations.    The  trap  will  indis- 
criminately close  on  virtually  any  animal  which  touches  the 
pressure-sensitive  triggering  mechanism.    Nontarget  animals 
are  attracted  to  baits  and  lures.    Furthermore^  blind  sets,  by 
definition,  are  most  often  set  In  animal  trails  where  animals 
are  caught  randomly.    A  series  of  wire  service  articles 
released  in  1973  reported  on  the  deaths  of  bald  and  golden 
eagles  caught  In  steel-jaw  traps  which  had  been  set  in  Western 
states  to  capture  coyotes  and  bobcats.    A  federal  game 
management  agent  claimed  that  in  excess  of  2,500  eagles  had 
been  caught   in  Nevada  alone  during  the  winter  of  1972-73  and, 
of   that   total,  in  excess  of  630  birds  had  died  from 
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•xposure.    In  addition  to  raptors,  other  animals  which  are 
regularly  victims  of  steel-jaw  traps  include  waterfowl, 
songbirds,  domettic  pets,  wild  ungulates,  livestock,  and 
nongame  mamnals. 

The  New  Jersey  Branch  of  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  determined,  based  on  reports  to  humane  society  investi- 
gators, that  at  least  1,000  pets  were  caught  in  steel-jaw 
traps  set  within  the  state  from  1976  to  1979.    Clippings  of 
newspaper  articles  on  trapped  pets  continue  to  arrive 
regularly  ii<  the  offices  of  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
Statos.    Several  of  these  incidents  involved  pets  playing  in 
the  yards  of  their  owners  and  or*.!  dog  was  being  walked  on  a 
leash  when  it  stepped  into  a  steel-jaw  trap. 

Some  of  these  traps  were  set  legally,   in  accordance  with 
the  trapping  regulations  of  the  various  states  and  ^ 
commini t ies ,  while  some  were  set  without  regard  for  trapping 
regulatione.    Some  devices  were  aet  by  persons  who  identified 
themselves  as  experienced  trappers  and  son>e  by  juveniles  who 
were  novices.    However,  for  the  dogs,  cats,  and  othor 
unintended  victims  of  the  steel-^Jaw  trap,   it  does  not  matter, 
who  set  the  trap  or  why.    They  suffer  the  same  terrifying  and 
painful  experiences  of  stepping  into  the  traps  wild 
aniroaU.    Some  havo  limped  home  dragging  trapo  that  still 
clutched  their  legs.    Some  have  spent  hour^  or  days  in  trapa 
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awaiting  rescue  and  some  have  perished  in  the  grip  of  these 
instruments  of  torment. 

Trappers  attempt  to  soften  th    issues  by  admonishing  pet 
owners  not  to  allow  dogs  and  cats  to  run  at  large.    They  sug* 
gest  that  such  incidents  are  excusable  because  owners  were 
violating  animal  control  ordinances.     In  truth,  only  the  most 
urbanized  comnunities  restrict  the  activities  of  companion 
animals  and  those  laws  apply  almost  exclusively  to  dogs. 
However,  the  issue  is  not  the  occasional  dog  that  runs  loose, 
but  rather  the  blatant,  unjustifiable  cruelty  inflicted  on 
tens  of  millions  of  animals  each  year  by  the  steel-Jaw  trap. 

The  extent  of  nontarget  animals  victimized  by  the  steel- 
Jaw  trap  undoubtedly  varies  from  area  to  area.    The  Denver 
Wildlife  Service  conducted  a  twenty-year  study  of  population 
changes  of  carnivores  in  localities  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  where  predator  control  operations  were  conducted 
by  the  federal  government.    Seldom  B.  Robinson,  writing  in  the 
Journal  of  Mamnalogy  (Volume  42,  Number  4,  November  19fil), 
reported  that  among  steel-jaw  traps  set  for  coyotes  and  bob- 
cats, nontarget  animals  accounted  for  78.0%  of  the  total 
number  ^f  animals  caught.    Moreover,   injuries  were, 
unfortunately,  not  a  rare  occurrence.     In  fiscal  year  1977,  in 
the  Government's  predator  control  program,  a  total  of  9,581 
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nonttr^et  animals  were  taken  with  6>528  deaths.  The  steeNJaw 
trap  is  the  implement  primarily  responsible. 

Finally,  a  five-year  study  conducted  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Technical  Bulletin,  Wildlife 
Series  #8,  November  1959)  showed  that  on  two  traplines  using 
steel-Jaw  traps,  1,350  unwanted  birds  and  mammals  were  caught 
while  only  561  target  furbcarers  were  caught. 

ME1«0DS  BY  WHICH  TRAPPED  ANIMALS  ARE  KILLED 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  trapping  issue— the 
methods  by  which  trappers  kill   the  animals  caught  in  steel-Jaw 
traps.    Newspaper  reporter  John  Pennington  accompanied  a 
Florida  trapper  as  he  checked  his  trapline.    Mr.  Pennington's 
recollection  of  an  encounter  with  a  raccoon  was  printed  in  the 
'March  11,  1979  issue  of  Floridian  magaeine,  a  publication  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times: 

"The  raccoon  did  not  run  away  as  we 
sloshed  downstream  toward  it.  Running 
was  not  an  option.    One  cf  its  feet  was 
held  tightly  in  a  No.  2  steel  trap. 

**The  trapper  I  was  with  paused 
momentarily  appraising  the  animal  for 
size  and  quality  of  fur.     *Look  at  those 
ears,*  he  said.     'That  old  fellow  has 
been  in  plenty  of  fights.* 

"Inen,  with  a  carpenter's  hanmer  that  is 
standard  equipment  on  his  trapline,  he 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  raccoon's  head 
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intended  to  fulfill   the  trapper*s  promise 
of  a  quick  and  humane  death  for  animals 
caught  in  leghold  traps. 


"When  the  trapper  opened  the  jaws  of  the 
trap,  the  raccoon,  frothing  blood, 
attempted  to  crawl  away.    Not  dead  yet. 
With  one  quick  motion  the  trapper  grabbed 
the  wounded  animal  ^y  its  hind  legs, 
swung  the  body  in  a  smooth  arc,  and 
crunched  its  skull  against  a  log. 

"That  ended  the  raccoon's  struggles.  His 
fighting  days  were  over,  his  life  traded 
for  his  fur.    On  that  day,  his  fur  was 
worth  $12  to  the  trapper." 


Trappers  apparently  take  this  horror  in  stride.  They 
assert  that  it  is  part  of  "doing  business  in  a  cold  harsh 
world."    They  have  coined  the  term  "wring-off"  to  describe 
what  happens  to  the  leg  of  an  tnimal  which  escapes  from  steel- 
jaw  traps  by  chewing  or  wringing  off  its  foot.    Trappers  often 
portray  themselves  as  rugged  individualists  corrmitted  to  the 
husbandry  of  wildlife.    They  promote  trapping  as  a  profitable 
form  of  outdoor  recreation  for  youth.     Mbeit,  beating  and 
stomping  trapped  animals  to  death  is,   indeed,  a  curious  form 
of  recreation. 


MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  STEEL  JAW  TRAP 


Faced  with  the  increasingly  effective  efforts  of  animal 
welfare  organizations  to  eliminate  the  steel-jaw  trap,  the 
trapping  industry  is  now  showing  a  belated  interest  in  what 
industry  officials  call  modifications  or  improvements  to  the 
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conventional  steel  Jaw  trap.  Indeed,  The  Woodstream  * 
Corporation  is  heralding  the  marketing  ol  a.  new  padded  trap 
which  they  recently  introduced,  ts  the  panacea  to  the  injuries 
to  trapped  animals.     In  addition  to  padding,  the  trip  contains 
modifications  such  as  swivels,  parts  already  in  use  in 
standard  steel-Jaw  traps  without  perceptibly  improving  the 
humaneness  of  these  devices. 


The  concept  of  a  padded  trap  is  not  novel.    As  early  as 
1937,  Chas.  D.  Briddell,  Inc.  of  Crisfield,  Maryland  offered  a 
"Cush-in-Grip"  trap  and  the  technique  of  padding  traps  was 
subsequently  refined  by  Dr.  Harry  Coulombe  at  Stn  Diego  State 
in  1972.    Defentiers  of  Wildlife  (DOW)  provided  samples  of  this 
trap  to  Mike  Thorniley,  a  biologist  with  the  Washington  Game 
Department,  for  field  testing.    Prototypes  of  the  Coulombe 
trap  were  exhibited  at  hearings  in  Illinois,  West  Virginia  and 
other  states.    S^eve  Seater  of  DOW  travelled  to  Lititz  to 
discuss  with  officials  of  the  Woodstreom  Corpo rat i on  the 
possibility  of  manufacturing  a  padded  trap.    But  the  proposal 
was  dismissed  as  impractical  and  unworkable.    They  complained 
that  cold  weather  would  harden  the  padding,  tnimtlf  would  chew 
through  the  padding,  and  the  padf  would  retain  human  scents, 
and  they  pointed  to  the  failure  of  Briddell,  inc.  to  find  a 
market  for  a  padded  trap.    Based  on  the  objections  of  trap 
manufacturers  and  trappers  the  push  for  a  padded  trap  was 
abandoned  as  pointless. 
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Because  of  the  history  of  padded  traps,  animal  welfare 
organizations  are  quite  suspicious  about  the  sudden  appearance 
of  A  new  padded  trap.    Moreover,  the  trappers'  objections  to  a 
padded  trap  seemed  to  dissipate  with  the  passage  of  anti-trap 
legislation  in    Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey.  , 
Given  this  history,   it  is  clear,  we  believe,  that  the 
Woodstream  trap  is  but  the  latest  in  a  succession  of  tactics 
to  thwart  passage  of  laws  banning  steel  jaw  leghold  traps. 


TKAPPING  AND  DISEASE  CCOTROL 


Trappers  regularly  characterize  the  steel-jaw  trap  as  an 
essential  tool  in  safeguarding  the  public  not  only  against 
rabies,  but  tularemia,  plague.  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever, 
and -ieptospi rosis.    The  rationale  behind  trapping  as  q  method 
of  disease  control  is  presumably  that  the  removal  of  animals 
should  lessen  the  opportunity  for  interaction  and, 
thftieby,  reduce  the  opportunity  for  transmission  of  a  wildlife 
disease.    Trappers  further  argue  that  the  steel-jaw  trap  is 
the  only  effective  method  to  regulate  furbearer  populations. 

The  fundamental  flaw  in  this  argument  is  that  state  and 
federal  wildlife  management  programs  are  anth ropocent r i c, 
operate^  es  they  are  on  the  assumption  that  so-termed 
"wildlife  resources"  exist  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man. 
Wildlife  management  programs,  as  currently  administered,  focus 
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largely  on  the  killing  of  individual  species  by  people. 
Populations  of  furbearing  wildlife  are  supposed  to  be  managed 
on  a  "sustainable  yield"  basis.    Annual  kills  are  presumably 
designed  to  assure  that  only  the  portion  of  the  population  not 
needed  to  retain  optimum  breeding  numbers,  termed  the 
"surplus,"  is  trapped  in  a  single  killing  season.  Thus, 
theoretically,  any  population  loss  is  short-term  because 
populations  of  furbearers  retain  their  reproductive  potential, 
and,  with  gains  in  numbers  during  breeding  seasons,  will 
return  to  their  previous  population  density  by  the  next 
4      trapping  season.     For  example,   in  the  Spring  1984  issue  of 
"Maine  Fish  and  Wildlife"  the  state  Division  of  Wildlife 
states  that  the  goals  of  their  furbearer  program  are  "to 
prevent  trapping  and  hunting  from  decreasing  average  annual 
animal  harvests"  and  "to  provide  (trappers)  an  opportunity  to 
harvest  an  allowable  surplus." 

While  the  concept  of  sustainable  yield  management  may  be 
conmercial ly  advantageous  because  it  presumably  assures  a 
continuing  supply  of  furbearers  for  trappers  to  kill,  it  is 
blatantly  inconsistent  with  the  claimed  necessity  for 
suppressing  furbearer  populations  to  prevent  disease.  In 
truth,   rather  than  suppressing  populations  to  a  density  wh*ch 
will  eliminate  animal  damage  (or  disease)  problems  and 
encouraging  populations  which  are  in  harmony  with  their 
environment,  wildlife  management  policies  today  promote 
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abnormally  high  reproduction  rates  and  populations  as  a  way  of 
providing  animals  to  be  killed  for  sport  and  recreation. 

Rabies  is  the  most  alarming  of  the  infectious  diseases 
cited  by  trappers.    Rabies,   together  with  the  plague,  holds  a 
special  place  in  medical  lore.     Fear  of  rabies  is  prompted  by 
the  realization  that  there  is  no  hope  of  survival  for  a  victim 
of  this  virus. 

One  thing  rabies   is  and  long  has  been  is  a  dandy  excuse 
for  trapping.    There  is  seemingly  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the 
need  to  protect   the  public  against  rabies  and  trappers  have 
used  this  situation  to  good  advantage.     But   fear  of  rabies  is 
not  a  justification  for  commercial  or  sport   trapping.  Indee<f« 
a  1973  National  Academy  of  Sciences  "Report  on  Rabies  Control" 
reconmended  the  abolition  of  long-term  trapping  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  this  disease.    The  Academy  found  no 
evidence  that  such  programs  reduced  wildlife  disease 
reservoirs  or  the  incidence  of  rabies. 

Moreover,  the  July  1976  issue  of  "Veterinary  Public 
Health  Notes>"  a  publication  of  the  Federal  Center  for  Disease 
Control,  stated  that  rabies  is  not  enHemic  in  rodents.  The 
CDC  pub  1 1  cat  ior-   further  states  that  "there  is  uo  evidence  that 
these  few  confirmed  cases  (of  rabies)   in  rodents  play  any 
substantial  role  in  the  spread  of  rabies....    A  case  of  h'iman 
rabies  has  never  been  traced  to  a  rodent...."    Yet  the  primary 
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animals  killed  by  trappers— muskrat ,  nutria,  and  beaver  — 
account  for  approximately  62%  of  the  total  annual  kill  of 
furbearers  in  the  United  States  ard  are  members  of  the 
ta^tonomlc  order  Rodentia.    Also,  the  bat,  a  primary  carrier  of 
rabies,  is  not  trapped  at  all,  and  skunks,  another  major 
carrier,  are  not  intensively  trapped  because  of  the  nominal 
market  value  of  their  skins.     In  fact,  the  average  annual  kill 
of  conmonly  infected  species,  as  reported  for  the  six  year 
period  tfirough  1976,  was  spotted  skunks  4,091;  striped  skunks 
48,461?  gray  foxes  89,137;  raccoons  2,183,6?3  and  red  foxes 
197,791.    Thus,  the  animals  which  are  presumably  principal 
carriers  of  rabies  account  for  only  ii%  of  the  annual  fur 
harvest.  ^ 

The  claims  that  steel-Jaw  traps  are  needed  to  control 
other  Infectious  diseases. such  as  the  plague  or  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever  are  even  more  unbelievable  because  trapped 
animals  are  only  the  occasional  host  for  the  parasites  which 
transmit  these  diseases.     Indeed,  the  host  often  Is  a  rodent 
or  companion  animal,  species  not  intentloualiy  killed  by 
t rcppers. 

Mange  and  distemper  are  other  diseases  which  trappers 
claim  to  control.    However  we  know  that  the  comnon  symptomt  of 
these  afflictions  include  lethargy  and  loss  of  appetite.  Even 
trapping  proponents  admit  that  It  is  usually  the  active, 
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hungry,  healthy  animal  rather  than  the  severely  infested 
carrier  that  is  taken  in  trap  sets.    By  removing  healthy 
animals  and  leaving  diseased  ones  at  large,  the  trapper,  in 
some  instances,  may  be  contributing  to  the  further 
deterioration  of  the  wildlife  population's  general  health. 
Furthermore,  mange  and  distemper  cannot  be  treated 
prophylact  i  cal  ly  among  wildlife  populations  by  eoirmercial  or 
sport  trapping.    Such  an  approach  has  all  the  logic  of 
Instituting  the  random  euthanasia  of  hPmans  as  a  technique  for 
controlling  small  pox.    That  analogy  nwiy  heip  to  place  the 
wildlife  management  issue  in  perspective.    Who  among  us  would 
want  to  volunteer  for  euthanasia  so  as  to  be  spared  the  risk 
of  developing  small  pox?    Similarly,  most  wild  animals,  if 
they  could  exercise  a  preference,  would  opt  for  the  risk  of 
contracting  mange  rather  than  submitting  to  "kindly" 
bludgeoning  by  a  trapper. 

A  corollary  to  the  claim  that  trapping  is  necessary  for 
disease  control  is  the  argument  that  trapping  is  essential  to 
the  control  of  wildlife  populations.     It  is  said  that  without 
trapping,  furbcarers  would  overpopulate  the  land  with 
resultant  problems  from  starvation  or  destroyed  habitat. 
However,  a  moments  thought  renders  the  claims  preposterous 
b«ccause  the  animal  targets  of  corrmercial  trapping  are  not 
picked  according  to  the  alleged  need  to  cull  populations. 
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Rather,  conmercial  trapping  exists,  by  definition, 
because  there  is  a  market  for  furs.    Fur  fashion  trends  act  In 
complete  independence  of  wildlife  management  considerations. 
The  animal  whose  fur  draws  the  largest  price  is  the  animal  tht 
trapper  wants  to  trap,  I rrespect i ve  of . biologi cal  factors.  In 
fact,  it  is  often  the  rarest  animal  that  commands  the  highest 
pelt  prices  and,  therefore,  is  subjected  to  the  mof^t  intense 
trapping  pressure.     In  short,  trappers  are  not  , trying  to 
eliminate  starvation  in  wild  animal  populations,  rather 
trappers  are  killing  and  skinning  animals  for,  adnittedly,  fun 
and  profit. 

Trappers  also  claim  to  be  useful  pruners  of  nature, 
"harvesting"  a  surplus  which  would  otherwise  die  from  natural 
causes  aid  utilising  a  resource  which  otherwise  would  be 
wasted.    Of  course,  nothing  in  nature  is  wasted.    Bitch  animal 
plays  an  equally  important  role  in  the  ihain  of  life.  Bach 
death  of  a  wild  animal  Is  interrelated  with  the  survival  of 
other  creatures.    Animals  which  survive  to  maturity  ar^  not 
simply  part  of  a  "surplus"?  indeed,  their  survival  may  be 
evidence  of  genetic  superiority  and  a  reason  for  sparing  their 
lives.  n^ 

Trappers  remind  us  that  for  many  wild  animals  death  may 
not  be  swift  or  merciful.    But  the  inherent  cruePy  of  nature 
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dots  nok  excuse  the  wanton  infliction  of  pain  by  man. 

Bthologift  Jane  Qoodall  has  notedt 

It  *ts  in  fact,  only  nuin  who  kills  with 
complete  awarenasf  of  tho  suffering  he 
may  inflict;  only  man,  therefore,  who  csn 
be  guilty  of  deliberate  torture.  The 
history  of  mankind,  if  one  pauses  to 
^  think  back  over  the  years,  is  lurid  with 

the  so-called  inhuman  acts  of  humans  and, 
indeed,  the  infliction  of  torture  seems 
to  be  part  of  man's  heritage.    Torture  of 
men  snd  animals  alike.    And  man,  it 
"Sterns,  has  alwsys  been  fascinated,  in 
sohie  way,  by  suffering  and  death. 


Clearly,  sninuls  esught  in  the  Jaws  of  a  steel  trap  suffer  a 
slow  painful  demise.    Congressman  Don  Young  of  Alaska  testified 
at  the  1975  CoDgressionsl  hesrings  on  painful  trspping  devices 
thst  "four  Hays  Is  sbout  an  average  ps^riod  of  time**  to  elapse 
between  visits  to  trsp  sets  in  Alasks.    The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  adheres  to  s  seventy-two-hour  schedule  noting, 
with  incredible  ealousness,  that  "most  animals  csn  survive  that 
long." 


REGULATION  OF  TRAPPING 


Trapping  proponents  srgue  thst  their  activities  sre 
controlled  by  rigid  laws  and  regulations  thst  safeguard  against 
animal  suffering.    The  conduct  of  trsppers  is  said  to  be  further 
governed  by  aggressive  Isw  enforcement  programs  which  are 
administerad  by  state  fish  and  game  agencies. 
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However,  the  adequacy  of  trapping  laws  and  regulations  is 

highly  questionable  at  best.     Information  compiled  by  The  Humane 

Society  of  the  United  States  indicated  that  as  of  1979: 

Thirteen  states  placed  no  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  steel-jaw  traps  during  the  open  season  on 
f urbearers . 

Only  21  states  required  the  inspection  of  trap 
sets  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  24  hours,  whilo 
an  additional  11  states  required  the  inspection  of 
trap  sets  at  time  intervals  varying  up  to  7  days. 
Alaska,  Illinois,  Florida,  Montana,  North  Dakota 
and  Texas  had  no  trap  check  requirement.  In 
Michigan,  the  twenty-four  hour  requirement  applied 
only  to  traps  set  for  beaver  and  otter. 

Despite  assertions  that  manufacturers  have 
curtailed  production  of  toothed  steel-jaw  traps, 
only  12  states  prohibited  the  use  of  such  devices, 
and  those  traps  which  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  trapping  public  may  legally  be  used  in  the 
remaining  38  states. 

Trappers  claim  that  juveniles  and  novices  are 
responsible  for  an  overwhelmi ng  ma jor i ty  of  the 
incidents  in  which  trapped  animals  are  injured, 
maimed,  or  killed.    Yet  12  states  actually  exempted 
youth  from  trapper  licensing  requirements  until 
they  reach  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  New 
Jersey  is  unique  in  that  it  prohibits  anyone  under 
th«  age  of  twelve  from  trapping. 


And,  the  situation  Is  no  more  satisfactory  now.     Indeed,  as 
the  following  mater ial  indicates,  the  "regulations"  "governing" 
trapping  are  an  assault  on  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  very 
animals  that  should  be  protected. 


Trapping  laws  and  regulations  vary  widely  throughout  the 
country.  Not  surprisingly,  the  more  rural  state*  fuve  weaker 
trapping  regulations  than  the  more  populous  states.    Most  states 
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had  some  llcensins^  and  reporting  provisions  for  trappers  and  fur 
dealers.    Some  states  require  specif i(f  1  icenses  to  trap  on  their 
lands.     Alabama,  Utah,  Wyoming  and  others  exempt  trappers  from 
licensing  ifrrthey  are  trapping  certain  specie,^. 

Presently,  Florida  and  Rhode  Island  have  bans  on  leghold 
traps  allowing  their  use  only  with  special  permission  for 
nuisance  animal  control.    Many  other  states  restrict  the  use  of 
larger  slza  leghold  and  oonitear  traps.    These  restrictions  have 
been  largely  motivated  by  concern  for  damage  to  nontarget 
animals.     In   1979,   twenty-three  states  restricted  the  size  of 
leghold   traps  apd  twenty-two  states  restricted  the  sl2e  of 
conibear  traps.    Other   states  resti.cted  the  use  of  certain  size 
leghold   traps  on  certain  species.    North  Carolina  restricted  the 
trap  in  several  counties.     In  South  Carolina  use  of   the  trap  in 
each  county  must  be  approved  by  the  state  legislators  from  that 
county.     Massachusetts  has  banned  legholds  for  land  trapping, 
although  t..wy  may  be  used  on  a  person's  own  property  under 
buildings.    Connecticut  and  Tennessee  have  banned  them  on  land 
except  when  used  in  burrows.    Twenty  states  restricted  the  use  of 
teeth  and  other  sharp  edges  on  leghold  traps.     Eight  states 
(Arkansas,  Indianai  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Utahi  Washington)   required  that  offset  Jaws  (a  snail  space 
between   the  jaws  to  pr^ent   them  from  completely  closing)  bo 
used,  although  that  is   true  only  for  certain  size  traps  in  six  of 
thost  states.    Tens  ton  * devi ces ,  used  to  reduce  the  chance  of  a 
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^^r\X   \    .'if.nj"*     ,f.<i       vc.  f>   t'l       ^>*•^df«}iH,    in       i  ch  ft  heavy  objoct 
t  *   iit>  »    !  *  <>f«t-  ;   ^  .    f  1 1  !    iMi    T  f.r  Mil  t  r{i«  I  ,       r  e  :<o  !    n  \  i  owed   i  n 
\  f  »>  4  n  I  *  .  ,  <  < « *  o  r    '  •     I I  <^ ». H  r    .   <    o  r    i  «  »  M  i  oh  i    s n  ,  M »  nno  s o  t '  , 
Vt^.o.jr..   Mor*<nA     *«' f  *  "  >i  ^   ^  .   Nt**  Hmmpv^irr,   NfwMtjKtco,  North 
t       1   I      ,  0^  t  >    (ii-',cit"T\\     Hr..MU    l^lnft-l,   Snu?h  Carolina, 

*  V  . «  t  ,    »        '    '  %  !    S  ;  r  K      1  -( »    .jfK'  Vv  I  ,Oi^n  ^  t  r» .     Tht*  un»?  of  lh<? 

^,(f^i  '*H**K    ,  *  w»'rv    n^it«Mj,    if   U'»»'d  at  all; 

\  h    >  n  X     V  «  t  t »    ,     -  5.,  A  N      (If,  Xi       W '  ,1  •    t  h  V  .  r  rri^v  t^od'*   nreft't  ifvrn 

,*    '  *  <       fu'>'     V  lu!   -        \  f'fin  on  •"Xpo^t'd  or 

-  ;  ^  ^     '  -  '      i   '   <  ,  -        1  .  ' '         i    <  ri  <  > ,   \t  J  \  .  1  >  ^  .  pp  J       «  V  it  d a  .  North 
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Dakota,  and  West  Virginia.    Tennessee  had  no  ban,  but  trapping 
wai  not  allowed  on  top  of  the  ground,  effectively  prohibiting  the 
use  of  this  bai  t  ing. 

*l  . 

Laws  requiring  the  periodic  inspection  of  trap  sets  within 
specifier  time  intervals  illustrate  the  arbitrary  and  ineffectual 
nature  of  trapping  regulations.    Theiie  laws  appear  to  be  designed 
more  to  create  on  acceptable  public  image  while  accornmodat  i  ng 
trappers  rather  than  addressing  any  humanitarian  concern. 

Moreover,  enforcement  of  such  admittedly  ar4>itrary  and  lax 
lavfs  as  they  now  exist  appears  to  be  infrequent  at  bcsi.    A  1976 
study  by  the  Wi 1 dl i fe  Management  Institute  reported  that  the 
average"  ■  "forcement  officer,  or  game  warden  as  they  are  more 
F  pularly  known,  must  patrol  a  district  of  495  square  miles. 
There  i^  crnly  one  officer  for  every. 7, 326  hunters,  trappers,  at*  * 
anglers.    The  multidimensional  duties  of  such  conservation 
officers  involve  not  only  game  law  enforcement,  but  also  boating 
safety,  wildlife  population  censusing,  animal  damage  control, 
habitat  restorLtion,  wildlife  rescue,  hunter  safety,  and  other 

responsibilities.  ^Such  .ob  demands  limit  the  enforcement  of 

\ 

trapping  regulations. 

Another  handicap  to  enforcement  is  the  way  in  which  traps 
must  be  set.    To  be  successful,  a  trapper  must  positioft  his  trap 
sets  so  they  will  not  be  detected  by  animals  with  kefn  senses  of 
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sight  and  smell.    The  relative  secrecy  of  trappirig  activities 
precludes  the  routine  compliance  inspections  of  trap  lines  by 
conservation  officers.    Thus,    it  is  a  mistake  to  ^naracterize 
coirmercial  or  recreational  trapping  as  activities  carefully 
regulated   in  any  meaningful  sense  by  st  ite  fish  and  game 
agencies.     In  short,   the  laws  are  largely  unenforceable. 

In  our  viqvT^,  most  regulations,    together  with  their 
admittedly  lax  enf  orcemerft ,  are  just  a  permit  to  conroi  t 
cruelty.     We  belive  that   the  only  rearonable  solution  to  this 
problem  is   to  enact  strong  legislation  such  as  H,R  1797, 
modifie^j  as    o  ^avc  suggested.  * 

ECONOMICS 

Since  World  War   II   the  American  fur   industry  has  undergone  a 
profound  change.     Fur  ranching  has  captured  an  increasingly  largo 
segment  of  dollar  saiO^i  and  toda>  accounts  for  the  major  share  of 
the  fur  market.     Despite  increased  revenues,  unit  production 
dropped  from  two  million  garments  in  1945  to  only  455,000  in 
1977  .     This  extended  period  of  declining  unit  pro<'uction, 
spanning  more  than  two  decades,  has  lesulted  in  a  70  percent 
decline  »n  personnel   employed  by  fur  menu f ac t ur ei s  and  48  percent 
in  personnel  employed  by  dressing  firms.  ^Much  of   this  reduction 
can  be  attrihutoil  directly  to  rising  consciousness  of  an  informed 
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public  which  Is  demanding  kn  end  to  the  blatant  cruelty  supported 
by  wearing  the  skins  from  trapped  animals. 

Faced  with  a  stagnant  work  force  averaging  in  excess  of 
sixty  years  In  age,  the  fur  industry  is  confronting  a  worker 
shortage.    There  Is  an  increased  reliance  on  f  r  goods  from 
foreign  countries  and  several  firms  are  contemplating 
transferring  production  facilities  ove.^seas  where  cheap  labor  is 
available.     It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  significance  of  these 
contradictory  economic  indicators.    Certcinly,   the  fur  industry 
has  not  been  adequately  responsive  to  its  current  predicament 
and,  as  h  result,  there  are  likely  to  bn  transformations  In  the 
structure  of  the  industry. 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  reliable  national  statistics  on 
trapper  income.    The  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Posources 
reports  that  during  the  1983-84  game  season  the  state*s  licensed 
trappers  on  average  each  spent  31  days  afield  and  earned  a  profit 
of  only  $5.48  per  day.    Data  collected  by  other  state  fish  and 
game  departments  suggest  that  the  average  gross  annual  income  of 
trappers,  on  a  state-by-s vatc  basis,   is  only  tc 
money  that  could  be  earned  from  from  other  forms  of  labor, 
probably  with  fewer  hours  of  work  and  a  smaller  Investment  of 
capi  ta 1 . 
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According  to  statistics  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Coirmerce 
and  the  National  Board  of  Fur  Fa.  m  Organiza  t  ions ,  of  total  retail 
doliar  saies,  approximately  30  percent  is  attributable  to 
imports,  while  slightly  over  one-third  is  from  animals  raised  on 
fur  rfnches.    Thus,  wild  animal  pelts  contribute  only  31  pe'-cent 
of  the  retail  dollar  sales.    Of  course,  not  al\  wild  furbearers 
are  caught  with  steeNJaw  traps  and,  indeed,  some  usage  of  this 
device  is  based  not  on  necessity  but  on  personal  preference, 
availability,  or  economic  investment.     From  these  data  The  HSUS 
estimates  that  the  passage  of  trapping  reform  might  create  a 
short-term  12  percent  reduction  in  the  wealth  of  the  fur 
industry.    We  might  reasonably  expect,  based  on  the  recent 
economic  performance  of  the  industry,   that  some  of  this  potential 
loss  would  be  recouped. 

I  must  be  candid,  however.    The  fur  industry  will,  in  all 
likelihood  lose  money.     That  must  be  expected.    While  we  estimate 
that  the  losses  should  not  be  overwhelming,   the  Congress  should 
not  and  must  not  shrink  from  ending  blatant  animal  cruelty 
because  of  some  economic  loss.    Other  repugnant  activities  such 
as  slavery  and  death  camps  undoubtedly  provided  economic  gain  to 
some.     But  economic  gain  was  not  then,  nor  is  it  now,  sufficient 
justifiction  for  such  aWful  cruelty.    Dr.  Victor  Scheffer  has 
remarked  of  the  fur  industry  that  "The  economic  worth  of  an 
industry  is  a  poor   index  of  its  character."    The  Congrers  simply 
must  state,  on  behalf  o'  the  American  people  that,  as  a  nation, 
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we  are  too  civilised  to  allow  this  wasteful,  brutal  cruelty  to 
continue. 

CONCLUSION 

Susan  Burns?  editor  of  Animals  Magazine,  noted  in  the 
February  1980  issuei 

'^Trappers  are  quick  to  decry  what  they 
call  the  hunutnc  conmunity's  'appeal  to 
the  emotions.'    The  cruelty  of  the 

leghold  trap  is  demonstrable;  the  ^ 
necessity  of  fur  garments  is  not.     If  the 
choice  is  an  emotional  one,  it  is  because 
•trapping  involves  an  individual  life 
cruelly  ended,  and  thtt  is  an  emotional 
subject  indeed. 1^ 

The  major  impediments  to  trapping  reform  have  beon 
unjustified  and  patently  manufactured  threats  of  disease 
epidemics,  and  wildlife  population  explosions,  together  with  the 
assertion  that  trapping  will  help  alleviate  these  "iHs."  Yot, 
when  carefully  scrutinized  and  stripped  of  this  scientific 
management  facade»  the  steel-Jaw  trap  issue  dissolves  ir.io  a 
fundamental  conflict  between  economic  interests  and  unjustifiable 
cruelty  to  animals. 

Today  we  are  undergoing  a  period  of  conceptual  reorientation 
which  increasingly  is  stressing  the  esthetic  dimension  of  man's 
relationship  with  the  natural  world.    Dr.  Stephen  Kellert 
released  In  October,  1979  the  results  of  a  three-year  study, 
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coOTTiissione-j  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which 
examined  American  attitudes  toward  wildlife.     Dr.  Kellert  found 
thai  78  percent  of   the  American  people  now  oppose  the  continued 
use   of  steel-jaw  traps.     Perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any 
time  since  the  founding  of  the  nation,  American  citizens  are 
questioning  the  economic,  social,  and  en  v  i  rorunenta  I  values  of  our 
civilization.     A  new  order  of  naturalism  is  emerging  which  de- 
emphasizes  man's  mastery  over  nature  and  rejects  economic  gain 
based  on  wildlife  suffering. 


This  subcommi tee  has  been  asked  to  address  a  complex 
question   involving  basic  moral  and  ethical  values.    Mankind  must 
not   be  allowed  to  satisfy  economic  needs  or  human  recreational 
energies   in  a  manner  which  corrupts  man's  relationship  with  other 
lif«  forms. 


One  hundred  and  seven  years  ago  Charles  Darwin  concluded  his 
essay  on   trapping  with  a  statement  which   today  should  guide  the 
deliberations  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environment: 


Some  who  reflect  upon  this  subject  for 
the  first   time  will  wonder  how  such 
cruelty  can  have  been  permitted  to 
continue   in  these  days  of  civilization; 
und  no  douct  if  men  of  education  saw  with 
their  own  eye's  what  takes  place  under 
their  S)inction»  the  system  would  have 
been  put  an  end  to  long  ago.    We  shall  be 
told  that  setting  steel  traps  is  the  cnlv 
way  to  preserve  game,  but  we  cannot 
believe  that  Englishmen  when  their 
attention  is  once  drawn  to  the  case,  will 

let  even  tlits  motive  weight  against  so 
fearfql  an  amount  of  cruf  1  ty. 


We  urge  you  to  pass  anO  favorably  report  H.R.  1797,  amended 
as  we  have  suggested. 


Respectfully  submitted. 
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Mr.  Waxman,  Thank  you  wery  much,  Mr.  Grandy. 
Ms.  Stevens. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHRISTINE  STEVENS 

Ms.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  if  I  could  ask  that  the  televi- 
sion be  turned  on  for  the  Gregory  Peck  Public  Service  Announce- 
mei>t. 

[Film  shown.] 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  you  a  large  number  of  petitions 
from  people  all  over  the  country  who  want  to  see  the  end  of  the 
use  of  this  tei  rible  trap  and  also  we  would  like  to  bring  yo\x  some 
photographs  and  statements  Ly  people  whose  own  domestic  pets 
and  hunting  dogs  have  been  maimed  and  in  some  cases  had  to  be 
euthanized  because  of  the  use  of  the  trap. 

May  we  bring  those  up  to  you  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Waxman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  receive  those.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Stkvens.  Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  some  of  the  things 
Miat  have  been  said  that  I  think  are  perhaps  creating  misunder- 
standing. 

I  believe  that  Congressman  Young  was  speaking  of  neck  and 
body  snares  when  he  spoke  of  strang^alat'on.  Those  are  very  cruel 
and  if  you  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  "Facts  About  Furs,"  you  will 
see  on  page  105  a  picture  of  an  animal  caught  in  a  neck  snare. 
That  is  not  what  anybody  i'j  advocating  here  as  a  substitute  for 
steel  jaw  leg- hold  traps.  What  we  are  advocating  are  cable-coated 
leg  snares  that  only  catch  the  leg  and  do  not  harm  the  animal  as 
the  steel-jaw  trap  does. 

Also,  regarding  the  bear  trap,  there  are  no  size  restrictions  in  22 
States.  In  other  words,  some  States  have  outlawed  it  but  a  large 
numbtr  have  not.  By  the  same  token,  the  same  number  of  States 
have  failed  to  ban  teeth  in  traps.  It  is  often  said  that  teeth  are  no 
longer  used.  The  fact  is  that  we  only  just  ordered  some  teeth  from 
the  State  of  Illinois  where  they  are  banned. 

They  were  sent  to  the  State  of  Virginia  where  they  art  baimed, 
but  we  received  them,  and  1  would  like  to  have  that  trap  that  has 
had  the  teeth  attached  to  it  demonatrated  so  that  you  can  see  what 
it  is. 

Also,  Congressman  Y^ung  said  that  you  could  release  animals 
from  these  traps.  It  is  true,  you  can  let  them  out,  but  tremendous 
damage  will  have  been  done  to  them,  and  in  most  cases  tliey  will 
die  frOpi  gangrene.  There  goes  the  trap  with  the  teeth.  R^rhaps  you 
v/ould  like  to  see  that. 

It  is  especially  ironic— and  I  Nyould  like  to  read  this  part,  of  my 
testi:  10  ny— that  a  Northern  Michigan  University  study  vfaa  said  to 
"prove**  that  animals,  in  this  case  coyotes,  weren't  injured  by  these 
traps. 

Because  we  found  the  claims  of  Fur  Age  Weekly  incredible,  we 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  original  paper  and  ^earned  that  "Three  of 
the  four  coyotes  died  during  the  study.  Two  died  of  starvation*'  in 
one,  the  f  x)t  was  badly  torn  and  chewed,  exp'jalng  broken  bones.  In 
the  other  its  captured  foot  had  been  chewed  off.  In  other  wordb, 
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you  cann  \  release  animals  from  any  of  these  steel-jaw  traps  and 
assume  v.iBt  they  will  survive  at  all. 

The  Raptor  Research  and  Rehabilitation  Program  has  found  that 
practically  none  of  them  can  be  released  after  the>  have  been 
caught.  That  hav  k  that  you  saw  was  one  of  those^ijt'that  category. 
The  photographs  of  feet  of  dogs  and  cats  treat^  by  Dr.  George 
Whitney  after  the>  were  caught  in  steel-jaw  traps  also  demonstrate 
irrefutably  the  terrible  cruelty  of  these  traps. 

As  you  can  see,  they  have  just  torn  themselves  apart. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  claims  that  Mr.  Lambertson  made  about 
foot  snares  doing  i  uch  harm  to  animals,  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
copy  of  an  article  written  in  Canadian  Wildlife  Policy  in  1980  about 
the  Novak  leg  snare.  There  are  several  uifTerent  leg  snares,  the 
Swedish  one,  the  Ez>onem,  the  Novak,  and  one  made  by  Wood- 
stream. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  animals  caught  in  the  steel-jaw  trap  suf- 
fered serious  injuries,  jnl>  2  percent  in  the  leg  snare  suffered  such 
injuries,  so  there  is  a  tremendous  difference,  and  that  needs  to  be 
clearly  recognized. 

I  notice  that  the  fur  industry  keeps  talking  about  rabies  spread- 
ing, but  the  States  in  which  CDC  finds  it  is  spreading  are  all  per- 
fectly open  to  steel-jaw  leg  hold  trapping  right  now. 

I  would  also  like  t  )  draw  attention  to  Dr.  Stephen  Kellert's  very 
excellent  survey  on  trtipi^r  and  other  people  s  attitudes,  and  I 
would  like  to  r  ^ad  briefly  from  a  report  in  the  Voice  of  the  Trapper 
in  which  Mr.  Hoy^.  the  president  of  the  National  Trappers  Associa- 
tion, stated  as  follow3: 

"We  followed  that  i  ritter  another  5  miles  from  where  we  quit 
the  night  before  with  j.  No.  4" — that  s  a  very  large  trap — "on  one 
foot  and  No.  2  on  the  other  foot.  It  left  quite  a  trail.  There  he  goes, 
I  yelled.  We  both  cut  loose  with  our  little  22*s.  Zin.-,  plop,  plop.  We 
could  tell  by  the  so^ind  every  time  we  hit  it,  and  v  e  did  hit  it  four 
or  five  times,  but  we  weren't  .=;hooting  at  a  cat  as  expected.  We 
were  shooting  at  u  dadburned  i:o>ote,  with  a  trap  on  both  front  feet 
and  now  carrying  some  lead  that  critter  plumb  outran  us.  After  an- 

\/i.aa<c-a    aaaaav,    tt  v  g^iAVV-  vrai  aaxaii     xvi^iav   waa^aa   a  a4i«aaa^\A    aaaaaa    vxa  n^'N/a 

iron  Dave  Nicolas,  Woodstreain's  representative,  arrived  the  next 
morning  to  spend  a  few  more  days  with  us." 

Then  he  summarizes  that,  wtll,  the  feet  will  drop  off  and  he  will 
"continue  business  as  usual  with  three  legs.'' 

I  would  aUo  like  to  quickly  quote  Mr.  Goodrich,  who  is  here  on 
the  panel.  This  is  his  advice. 

"Pledge  to  talk  in  terms  of  benefits  for  people,"  says  Mr.  Good- 
rich. "Don't  debate  whether  trappmg  is  cruel.  Talk  about  how  trap- 
ping is  netessar>  for  people.  People  will  then  conclude  that  it  is  not 
cruel." 

(Testimony  resumes  on  p.  391.] 

(Ms.  Stevens*  prepared  statemekit  and  article  referred  to  follow.] 
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SOCtETY  FOR  ANIMAL  PROTECTIVE  LEGISUTION 
P.O.  Box 3710 
Oto\)«)OMni  Station 
VVtohlnoton,  D.a  20007 

(202)  337*2334 


STATEMENT  tn  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  1797 
TO  END  THE  USE  OF  THE  STCEL-JAW  LEGHOLD  TRAP 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITOiE  ON  HEALTH  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
by  ChrjHtino  Stevonj,  Secretary 
August  3,  1984 

On  behalf  jf  the  Society  for  Anlrnal  Protective  L<gi:slation,  I  ucge 
thit  dlstlrguishod  Sui^conruttee  to  Approve  H.R.  1797  and  tend  It  to 
the  full  Cormlttee  for  prompt  action. 

^imfiU  CfllUi  Want  IhC  g<;gQl  l£fl£  Banned 

Mor*^  than  throe-quartoro  of  the  American  public  are  opposed  to 
capture  of  furboaring  animals  with  the  steol-Jaw  legiiold  trap.  (1) 
Y«t  cur  country  lags  behind  59  others  whose  laws  prohibit  its  use.  (2) 
Before  Congress  adjourns «  it  should  pass  H.R.  1797,  a  modesty  humane 
bill  less  stringent  than  those  of  the  59  other  nations.    It  deserves 
the  support  of  wildlife  managers «  hunters,  and  trappers  as  well  es 
the  majority  of  the  population  at  largo. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  prevents  the  cot'tinuaMon  of  anv  current  out- 
door activity.    It  s..mply  addresses  a  aingle  device,  a  barbaric 
instrument,   peculiar  .y  anachronistic  in  our  inventive,  forward 
looking  country  whenj  technological  improvement-n  in  every  other 
field  are  the  envy  of  the  world.    But  the  only  thing  woods tr*  . 
the  biggest  manufacturer  of  these  ugly  contrivances,  has  come  up 
with  is  a  bit  of  tough  rubber  attached  to  the  Jaws — hardly  a  novel 
idea  since  it  has  often  been  tried  unsuccessfully  in  the  past.  (3) 
Raccoons  are  still  gnawing  their  feet  off  wh^n  caught  in  what  Wood- 
stream  has  dubbed  the  "Soft  Catch.'*    Why  in  the  world  would  a  trapper 
want  to  set  a  ti  ap  that  can  cause  jelf-«imputation  without  anesthesia 
when  he  could  catch  the  raccoon  in  a  Hav«a-hart  or  Tomahawk  box  trap? 

Thousands  of  muskrat  feet  have  been  found  by  ttappecs  who  set  steel 
traps.  Scientific  stu'iies  document  the  effectiveness  o^  cage  traps 
for  muskrats  and  nutria  (4) ,  an  excellent  alternative. 


lame  for  the  rest  of  its  life  is  a  sore  thing  nn  one's  conscience, 
at  least  nothing  to  b;*st  of,  and  has  no  religion  in  it." 


Ganyrene;  IngiS^i.QVlg.  Companion  fii         Steel  Trap 

Trappers  often  claim  that  they  release  n|;^n- target  animals  from  steel 
traps  without  injury.     Especially  ironic  was  the  singling  O'^t  of  a 
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Northern  Michigan  fMivorsity  study  said  to  "prove"  that  animals,  in 
thia  caae  coyotes,  weren't  injured  in  these  traps.   (5)    Because  we 
tound  the  claims  o£  Fu^Aflft  Weekly  incredible,  we  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  original  papoT^t^T  ana  ibarned  that  "Thrc<tj<>f  the  four  coyotes 
died  during  the  study      Two  died  of  starvation-which  was  indirectly 
caused  by  the  initi»l.  trapping."    For  coyote  1:     "The  apparent  cause 
of  death  was  starvation.    The  trapped  foot  had  been  badly  torn  and 
chewed,  exposing  broken  bones."    For  coyote  2;     "The  apparent  cause 
of  death  was  starvation.    It»  capture  foot  had  been  chewed  off." 

Th*»  Raptor  Research  and  Rehabilitation  Program  reports:     "There  is 
only  limited  potential  for  mitigating  the  effects  of  trapping  injuries 
to  raptors  because  of  the  irreversible  soft  tissue  damage  usually 
aisociatod  with  such  injuries,  which  results  in  the  loss  of  the 
extremity  ...  Of  the  raptors  received  for  leg  injuries  involving 
only  soft  tissue  damage  and  which  survived  long  enough  for  assessment 
of  the  severity  of  the  injury,  85X  had  irreparable  damage  ttyjt  would 
result  in  loss  of  the  foot.     Unfortunately,  persons  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  serious  nature  of  this  kind  of  injury  would  probably  assume 
that  they  could  release  these  birds  from  the  trap  'without  serious 
injury.  ' " 

Gangrene,  the  gruesome  death  of  oart  of  a  still  living  body,  ia  the 
inevitable  conaequence  of  being  caught       a  steel  trap  unless  the 
Jaws  are  soon  opened  because  the  circulatior   is  cut  off  in  tho 
trapped  limb.    Many  well- loved  dogs  and  cats  have  had  to  have  their 
legs  amputated  to  prevent  tho  foul  gargrene  from  spreading  and 
killing  them. 

You  will  hear  from  experts  (7)  about  cable  coated  leg  sn  res  from 
which  p^ts  and  other  non-target  dnimals  can  be  released.     I  also 
attach  a  study  (8)  showing  a  26-fold  reduction  in  injuries  when  a 
log  snare  is  used  as  contrasted  with  a  steel-Jaw  trap.    Just  as 
cage  and  box  traps  can  be  used  to  catch  short-legged  animals,  cable 
coated  leg  snares  can  substitute  for  catching  long-legged  creatures 
such  as  foxes  und  coyotes. 

Woodstream  has  manufactured  a  leg  'inaro  and  is  marketing  it  in  Canada 
but  not  the  United  States.     Instead  it  is  running  full-pago  ads  in 
U.  S.  publications  making  claims  for  the  so-called  "Soft  Catch" 
which  cannot  be  substantiated.    For  example,  the  ads  Suggest  that 
tho  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  1)  endorses  this  trap,  and  2) 
provided  funds  for  its  testing.    Neither  is  tiTue.  (9) 

Woods tream  manufactjted  the  approximately  50,000  steel  traps  in  the 
possession  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Yet  FWfl  scien^ 
tists  seeking  coyotes  to  be  kept  for  scientific  studies  have  chosen 
to  use  Aidrich  leg  snares  in  preference  to  the  c'^eel-Jaw  traps 
because  the  traps  cause  crippling  injuries.  But  they  harden  their 
hearts  against  the  torment  undergone  by  the  coyotes  and  innumerable 
other  animals  caught  in  the  traps.  Statistics  show  that  lon-target 
spe.  iies  may  outnumber      '»se  for  which  the  traps  were  set.   (10)  This 
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Sickening  mixture  of  incompetGnce  and  cruelt.y  is  unworthy  of  the 
federal  government. 


American         Industry  Miaigf 9Vin?t;lgp 

In  the  June  11,  1984  issue  of  Fur  Age  Weekly.  Henry  Foner,  spokesman 
for  the  Anerican  Fur  Industry,  wrote  disparagingly  of  H.R.  1797  and 
asserted:     "We  can  safely  assume  that  the  'antis'  will  pull  out  all 
the  stops  in  tearing  at  the  Congressional  heartstrings  over  the 
so-called  cruelty  of  trappiir^*    We  can  with,  equal  safety  assume  that 
they  will  be  eloquently  silent  about  the  dangers  of  allowing  fur* 
bearer  populations  to  proliferate  without  any  control,  or  about  the 
serious  danger  of  such  diseases  as  rabies  that  overpopulation  can 
bring  about.     Nor  will  the  so-called  'friends  of  aiiimals '  aclcnowledge 
the  universal  acceptance  by  the  scientists  and  wild'life  managers  of 
trapping  as  an  indispensable  tool  of  responsible  wildlife  management." 
These' allegations  require  a  response. 

Thest    hotographs  of  the  feet  of  dogs  and  cats  treated  by  Dr.  George 
Whitfi^^  after  they  were  caught  in  steel-Jaw  traps  demonstrate  irre- 
futably the  cruelty  of  the  device. 

As  for  "allowing  furbearer  populations  to  proliferate  without  any 
control,"  Mr.  Foner  apparently  is  unaware  of  the  effects  of  inten- 
sive control.     To  quote  from  the  Journal  iQjt  Wildlife  Management  (11) 
concerning  the  effect  on  coyote  populations  of  such  control,  "Normal 
litter  size  is  4.3  but  with  intensive  control  it  is  6.9."    In  other 
words,   the  response  to  intensive  trapping  or  poisoning  is  an  increase 
of  62^^  in  the  number  of  pups  born  in  each  coyote  litter  when  coyote 
numbers  "ore  low. 

To  quote  another  scientific  paper   (12)   referring  to  massive  reduc- 
tion of  a  coyote  population,   "If  there  is  a  75x  reduction  of  popula- 
tion. It  will  recover  in  three  to  five  years."    When  intensive 
control  causes  birth  of  increased  numbers  of  young  animals,  the 
population  is  more  susceptible  to  disease  than  an  older  population 
because  many  adult  animals  have  become  immune  to  the  particular 
disease.  ( 

Apologists  for  the  steel  Jaw  trap  have  long  relied  on  unscientific^ 
statements  regarding  population  dynamics.    They  sometimes  allege 
that  if  it  were  not  for  fur  trappers,   th6re  would  be  "wall-to-wall 
muskrats,  "  an  obviQus  absurdity.     The  fact  is  that  there  are  .many 
natural  copulation  controls  which  have  been  i<\  effect  for  millennia  i 
before  the  first  human  trapper  appeared  on  earth.  . 


SteeUJaw  Traps  pg  I^Qt,  Prevent  Jthfi  Spread  sii  t\abies 

th  respect  to  t\)^  relation  of  trapping  tp  rabies,  I  would  quote 
Dr.  L*-wrence  1.  Glickman,  Chief,  Section  of  Epidemiology.  Ass^'^iate 
Fcofessoc,  Epidemiology  and  Public  Health,  University  ot  Pennsylvania 
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School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  who  states: 

"In  places  where  wildlife  rabies  is  endemic,  attempts  to  control 
the  aisease  by  decimating  the  wildlife  population  have  been  ineffec- 
tive.    For  example,  trapping  programs  to  control  epizootic  fox 
rabies  in  New  York  State  in  the  1940's  and  Virginia  in  the  1960's 
were  found  to  be  ineffective.     The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
issued  a  report  in  1973  that  recommends  abolition  of  long-term 
trapping  for  rabies  control.  i 

There  is  no  evidence  that  leghold  traps  will  preferentially  capture, 
and  remove  rabid  animals.     In  fact,   if  trapping  preferentially 
removed  the  older  animals  who  were  immune  to  rabies,   it  would  leave 
the  population  more  susceptible  to  rabies  epidemics. 

"Attempts  to  reduce  wildlife  populations  by  trapping  can  be  offset 
by  the  species'  ability  to  increase  its  reproductive  potent^l  and 
thereby  maintain  a  stable  popular*  This  has  been  noted  for 

coyotes  and  foxes." 

As  for  the  statement  that  trapping  is  "an  indispensable  tool  of 
responsible  wjjldlife  management,"  this  is  not  an  issue  addressed 
by  H.R,  1797.     Trapping  with  less  painful  and  injurious  devices  is 
unaffected  by.H.R.  1797.     Box  traps  and  leg  snares  are  r«adily 
available  to  any  wilalifo  manager  who  decides  that  a  particular 
animal  or  animals  must  be  removed  by  trapping. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Foner  would  like  to  explain  why  rabies  is  spreading  in 
so  many  states  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  .the  fact  that  no 
restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the  steel-Jaw ^^Lrap  in  any  of  the 
states  now  experiencing  increased  rabies.    Stot^s  named  in  a  June  12, 
1984  USA  Today  *-iticle,  which  quotes  the  Federai^^^ Center  for  Disease 
Control,  are:     Arkansas.  California,  District  of\Columbia,  Illinois, 
Iowa,   Kansas^  Maryland,  Minnesota,   Missouri,   Nebi*^i»ska,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania.  Tennessee,   Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.     In  all  of  thest   .tates,  trappers  use  steel- jaw  traps 
as  much  as  they  like,  '  , 

<  V 

Intensive  Coptrc^  Increases  Wi Idli fe  Populations 

Two  st<jtemept     by  scientists  which  show  that  trapping  can  play  a 
role  All  iiii-iurtsing  cho  spread  o£  wiidiife  disease  tollow: 

Dx  .  John  Kirsch,  Curator  of  Mcimmals,  Yale  University:     "The  charac- 
teristics of  population  growth  also  affect  the  transmission  of 
disease.     I f  by  trapping  we  reduce  populations  to  the  size  where 
they  will  gr(>w  quickly,  then  a  lot  of  immature  and  presuniably 
susceptible  onimdls\iU  enter  the  population  each  year.  This 
would  increase  the  likelihood  of  transmission  to  youngster,*!  that 
have  not  had,  a  chance  to  become  immune.     Kxtensive  trappip</»tnay 
therefore  aosiravate  rather  than  alleviate  the  spread  of  uisease.". 
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Dr.  Charles  Laun,  Stephans  College.  Colambid.  Missouri.  "Population 
reduction  nwiy  have  some  very  negative  aspects.     It  has  boon  observed 
many  times  that  tn  mammal  populations  the  reproductive  rate  varies 
inversely  with  the  population  Oensity,    Vfhen  the  population  reaches 
a  high  level.  *the  birth  rate  shows  an  appreciable  decline,  and  vice 
^ersa.    Thus,  when  a  population  oi»  reduced  to  a  low  level  by  any  of 
the  various  nveans  of  control  the  number  of  new  individuals  in  the 
population  increases  simply  because  o^  the  increase  in  the  birth 
rote.    Most  of  these  new  n*e,-nber3  of  the  populatlonr.  are  apt  to  bo 
non- immune  individuals." 

Wildlife  managers  will  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  use  ^ny 
intensive  control  in  view  of  the  potential  results.    However,  it 
must  be  cn^phasizcd  again  that  audi  deci&ions  on  trapping  will  be 
unaffected  by  enactment  of  H.R.  because  of  the  alternative 

traps  that  remain  availjble  to  wildlife  monaqeri*. 


Trapper  Attitudjga 

I  have  referred  in     {U     to  the  Y<ile  University  study  conducted  by 
Dr.  Stephen  Kellert  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wxldlite  Service,  It 
may  be  helpful  to  quote  hiS  saTunary  of  trapper  attitu'ies  at.  u  war^. 
of  throwing  light  on  continued  assort  ions  by  trappers*  th.it  the  «itc4*l 
trap  is  necessary.    Kellert  states: 

-Far  more  than  any  other  <>nimal  activity  vjroup,  troppera  wore  the 
most  pragmatic,  author IJLa nan  and  nonaf fectlonate  m  their  atti 
tudes  towards  animals./  They  had  the  highest  utilitarian,  lowest 
humanistic  and  among  rfie  highest  doioi  nio.  ..  t  ic  and  negatiwstir 
attitude  scores.     T^.e^r  predominant  orientation  to  animjla  appearci 
to  be  one  of  'exploitative  dominance      and  this  wata  reflected  in 
strong  support  for  uie  Killing  of  wildlife  for  moat,  tor  mkXns  and 
tor  pVedator  control,  and  in  the  perception  of  dnimals  as  existing 
largely  for  tVie  benefit  of  human  beings  .   .  . 

Trappers  also  seemed  quite  unconcerned  about  issues  involving  thD 
protection  and  welfare  of  anir^als  as  indicated  by  very  low  moraUsttc 
and  ecologistic    cores.     Indeed    -^re  than  any  other  group    trapj^  rs 
consistently  opposed  efforts  .nimize  cruelty  to  animals  or 

depredations  to  wildlife  and  wiljerness  environments.     Trappers  were 
not'n>nly  strongly  utilitarian  and  dominionist  i  cal  ly  oriented,  but 
they  also  tended  to  reject  as  naive  or  misguided  nearly  any  objec 
tion  to  man's  exploitation  of  the  nonhuman  world.     The  n<vtural 
environment  appeared  to  be  «^iewed  from  a  perspective  of  "selt- 
ccn^ered  indi vidua lisr<>      a  Kind  of  single-purpose,  swingle-person 
benctit  model.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spUe  of  the 
trappers'   apparent  indifference  U>  ihe  irfeltarc  of  animals,  they  nad 
comparatively  high  Knowledge-of  -  anin»al»  acore^  .    itii^i  Knowledge, 
however.   .soom€»d  ft.ore  a  function  of  farvl  I  i  an  t  y  and  frequent  contact 
with  an  I  ma  In  than  intellortu^l  curlorttty  or  er-otional  attachr^nt- 
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The  attitudes  aunomrizad  in  scientific  term  are  oubatantiated  by 
a  report  by  the  Preaidant  of  the  National  Trappers  Aasoclation 
which  appeared  in  Xhft  yfiifift  OJL  £hA  Trapper  (13).    Mr.  Hoyt  reportat 

•  .we  followed  that  critter  another  five  miles  from  Where  we 
quit  the  night  before  .  .  .  Kith  a  ff4  on  one  front  foot  and  a  tf2 
on  the  other  it  left  quite  a  trail  .  .  •  ^There  he  goeallj.  I  yelled. 
Ke  both  cut  loose  with  the  little  .22'8^Zautomaiic  riflefi/.  Zing, 
zing,  plop.    Zing,  plop,  plop.    Ke  could  tell  by  the  so\xnd  every 
time  we  hit  it.    And  we  did  hit  it  four  or  five  times.    But  we 
weren't  .shooting  at  a  cat  as  we  expected.    Ke  were  shootin*  at  a 
dad  burned  coyotel  1 1    With  a  trap  on  both  front  feet  and  now  carry- 
ing acme  lead  that  critter  plumb  outran  us.    After  another  mile  we 
gave  up  onjhiro.    Right  then  I  named  hjja  *01'  Scrapiron*  .  .  .  Dave 
Micholcs  Z^oodstream's  representative/  arrived  the  next  morning  to 
spend  a  few  days  on  the  lines  with  us."    Hoyt  reports  that  he  and 
Nicholas  sighted  the  wounded  coyote  again  but  failed  to  capture  him. 
**Hhat  will  happen  to  him  new?**  mused  Hoyt.  „  "Obviously  not  hit  in  a 
vital  area,  the  bullet  wounds  will  heal.    The  114  trap  no  doubt  had 
a  full  paw  catc^  and  that  paw  will  dry  up  and  drop  off.    The  tt2  moat 
likely  had  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  s  paw  and  that  portion  of  the  paw 
below  the  Jaws  will  dry  up  and  drop  off.    Then  he  will  continue 
'business  as  usual'  on  three  legs." 


Steel  Traps  Kith  Teeth 

It  is  often  asserted  that  steel-Jaw  traps  with  teeth  have  been  out- 
lawed.   That  is  true  for  22  states,  but  28  other  states  have  not 
banned  the  use  of  teeth.    Aeschleman  Fur  Co.  of  Roanoke,  Illinola, 
offers  a  sot  of  teeth  which  can  be  ^attached  to  any  trap.  Twenty 
pointed  teeth  are  available  for  a  mere  $3.75  a  dozen. 


Hunter  Opposition  tsi  SXSiSl  iLSStB. 

FJ,oyd  Kuc^araki,  President  of  the  Now  Jersey  Hound  Association, 
stated  at  hearings  in  New  Jersey:    **The  reason  hunters  are  being 
kept  out  of  many  properties  is  because  of  the  bad  name  of  trap;>era 
and  traps.    Farmers  and  the  public  are  associating  trapping  with 
hunting.    And  they  are  wrong.    Khat  we  do  is  a  sport.    What  trappers 
do  with  the  leghold  trap  is  to  maim  and  kill  wildlife  and  pets  for 
pin  money.    Hunters  carry  the  brunt  for  thla  group.    In  addition  we 
are  losing  our  best  dogs  to  leghold  traps  and  ve  resent  the  maiming 
an^  killing  that  trappers  do  in  the  name  of  sport.** 


State  iuui  Provl-nctal  hvtfS 

Extensive  studies  have  been  conducted  in  Canada  over  the  last  seven 
years  on  a  variety  of  trapa.    The  Federal  Provincial  Cocrndttco  for 
Humane  Trapping  issued  a  substantial  report.    The  first  recocmendatlon 
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listed  by  the  Committee  is,   "Box  traps  can  be  used  for  most  species 
on  land."    As  a  result  of  the  study,  the  Province  ot  British  Coluinbia 
has  outlawed  the  iise  of  the  steel- jaw  trap  on  lend  for  most  species 
of  furbearer. 

The  state  of  New  Jersey  recently  outlawed  sale,   use,  and  possession 
of  the  steel-jaw  trap.     Massachusetts  and  Rhcde  Island  have  also 
outlawed  its  use  with  certain  exceptions.     Florida  banned  it  adminis- 
tratively.    Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  and  Connecticut  ban  steel 
traps  except  for  use  m  animal  burrows.    Massachusetts  reports  that 
fishers,   raccoons  and  opossums  are  now  caught  in  cage  or  box  traps, 
and  some  other  non-aquatic  furbearers  are  taken  by  hunting. 


No  Adverse  Econon;ic  Irrpact 

I  have  heard  a  concern  expressed  that  H.R.    1797  might  exert  a 
negative  influence  on  employment  if  the  Woodstream  Company  could 
not  sell  steel-jaw  tiaps  in  interstate  commerce.     It  appears, 
however,  that  the  company  has  already  exported  jobs  to  Taiwan. 
According  to  its  19S3  Annual  Report  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,   "The  Company  dis^-ributes,   through  its  Northwoods  division 
located  in  Greensburcj,  Penrtsylvania,  wildlife  traps  which  are  manu- 
factured for  it  in  Taiwan."   (14)     Further,  Woodstream  bought  up  the 
company  which  formerly  manufactured  the  Hav-a-hart  trap.  Increased 
sales  of  Hav-a-hart  '-age  traps  and  leg  snares,   also  manufactured  by 
Woodstream,  would  fully  employ  Woodstream* s  American  workers. 

For  some  years  now,  Woo*dstream  has  been  diversifying  its  product  line 
to  include  fishing  tackle,   tackle  boxes,  glue  traps  for  catching 
mice,   trapping  lures,  dog  training  scent,   rabbit  hutches,  pet  car- 
riers and  their  latest  product,   "Bug  Man"  Home  Pest  Control  Centers. 
In  the  past  five  years,   the  company  has  shown  a  loss  only  one  year — 

1982  while  the  sales  of  their  steel-jaw  leghold  traps  have  declined 

steadily  over  thtj  past  three  years.     In  19  83,   the  company  had  a  net 
profit  of  $470,701  la  SPite  fii  losses'  from  steel-jaw  trap  sales. 
The  increase  in  sales  was  due  mainly  to  a  rise  ir  sales  of  fishing 
tackle  gear  and  related  products.     In  the  first  quarter  of  1984,  the 
corporation  showed  a  continued  loss  in  sales  of  steel-jaw  traps  but 
an  overall  profit  in  total  sales  equal  to  the  first  quarter  of  1983. 

Over  the  past  decade  trappers  have  made  increasing  use  of  other 
traps  even  when  leqholds  are  allowed.     Interviews  with  state  game 
departments  have  revealed  that  two-thi rds-  to  three-quarters  of 
muskrats  and  beavers  trapped  in  the  United  States  are  taken  with 
Conibear  traps.     Muskrats  are  the  major  furbearer  in  terms  of 
nuirJaors  caught  and  revenue  6f  ail  U.  S.  furbearers. 

The  number  of  animals  trapped  in  the  states  which  have  restricted 
or  banned  the  leghold  trap  has  not  decreased  since  the  bans  went 
into  effect.     As  an  example,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  banned  the 
land  use  of  the  steel-jaw  leqhold  trap  m  July  1975.    Yet  the  number 
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o£  raccoons  taken  Increased  from  5,254  in  1973  to  23,007  in  1981. 
The  nuitOjer  of  red  foxes  taken  increased  from  495  in  1973  co  75b 
in  1981.    Other  states  have  shown  similar  trends  when  the  leghcld 
trap  was  restricted  or  banned:    Trapping  totals  are  primarily  a 
function  of  pelt  price  and  trappers  have  shown  versatility  in  » 
^switching  tra'p  types  and  methods* 

Employment,  of  workers  in  the  fur  industry  who  make  fur  coats  and 
other  fur  products  would  not  be  affected  by  enactment  of  H.R.  1797. 
The  vast  majority  of  mink  are  farmed,  not  trapped,  while  furs  such 
as  raccoon  and  fox,  as  demonstrated  by  the  Massachusetts  statistics, 
would  not  decrease  as  a  result  of  a  ban  on  the  steel  trap.     The  fur 
industry's  image,  like  that  of  the  trapper,  would  oe  enormously 
improved  by  passage  of  this  bill  banning  a  barbaric  and  unnecessary 
instrument. 


Pain 

To  describe  in  scientific  terms  the  unnecessary  pain  the  steel-jaw 
leghold  trap  causes,  I  qubte  from  a  statement  of  Samuel  Peacock, 
Jr.,  M.D. ,  Associate  Professor  of  Neurophysiology  at  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  University  School  of  Medicine:    "It  inflicts  maximal  pain 
for  it  not  only  involves  the  superficial  pain  receptors  of  the  skin 
and  muscle  but  also  the  deep  receptors  of^  tendon  and  bons.  Strug- 
gling intensifies  this  stimulation  and  the  animal  quickly  learns 
this  but  the  pain  remains  and  proOuces  maximal  stress  for  long 
periods  of  time  including  at  best  a  state  of  helplessness  or  shock 
not  to  be  confused  with  sleep  except  by  the  most  primitive  observer. 
The'  Soft  Catch  trap  does  not  prevent  this  pain. 
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The  Foot-Snare  and  the  Leg-Hold- 
A  Comparison 

In  Cantdlan  Wildlife  Policy  Distributed  it 

Feder^  Provincial  Wildlife  Conference  in  Ottawa.  Ont.  Ouen  21-24.  1980 

"iM.  Novak 


The  Ics-hokl  tnp  ha  bccctff  the  focvs  of  the 
»H- trapping  movcmeat  srocod  the  world.  Its  major 
wc^neut^  trc  noo-idectiviiy  and  a  potcnUal  for 
rmii]3tln{  animih  ctpepially  if  osed  by  iaexpeiieiKed 
nrr<or.%.  In  Ontarin,  problems  occur  when  the  kf*bold 
tnp  b  used  for  tnppiaf  foxes,  coyoces,  woNv», 
coyoK-dof  hybrids,  nccoom  aid  feral  dofi. 

The  OotaHo  Miab^  of  Naxoral  Resources  bepa  tnp 
mearch  la  1972  to  in^ve  trapt  and  tnppiof  meihodSi. 
Both  qukk-UIliat  dtriccs  aad  live>«raps  were  studied.  In 
addition,  th^  Muusuy  provided  subatantial  nnaodal  and 
kchmeal  assistaace  »  private  mventors  aad  lo  th^  Federal 
Provib  nal  Conunioce  for  Hulmoe  TrappiAi. 

It  was  soon  realued  that  livemaps  had  a  dbtina 
ad\-anta{«  over  qu)d*lilHnt  trap*  frocn  a  humane, 
economic  and  aninui  maoatcmem  point  of  view.  They 
aUgwcd  {reater  seleoivity  in  species,  sex  and  c£e  poop 


harvest.  If  a  trapper,  researcher,  furbearer  mina|er  or 
sheep  fa-vier  widia  prcdation  probkm  bad  a  ch^cc, 
elearty,  a  UvcHrap  would  be  p^i^rrcd  over  a  quick-ktUitis 
trap  ta  alraoa  an  cases. 

Once  the  decnioa  was  made  *o  cooccmraie  on 
live-traps,  the  objective  of  the  trap  dcvelopmeai  proxram 
was  10  denlofi  a  U|ht,  inexpctisive  abenuthft  to  the 
les'hold  trap,  for  tnppiof  and  above  laeotioned  animals. 
,  Becauaeeftbe  sacccssoftbcAIdrich  Rear  Saarc.i:  was 
decided  10  work  oa  the  snare  priocipte. 

The  c4|«:epc  of^av^f  an  amm^  bjr  the  foot  b  not  oew 
and  actuauy  precedcoihe  le|>hoId  trap  which  wu  invented 
sotneiime  in  the  early  Middle  Aces  to  caxh  poachers.  The 
Ejyptiaas  had  a  wocUos  foot^sJiare  trap  as  early  as  3000 
B.C.  Several  paicMS  Xivc  been  <raaud  for  fooi'soare  traps 
in  North  America.  Om  of  t^  earliesi.  about  100  yean 
a|o.  was  desi|ned  ¥>  catch  wild  horses. 


f/j.  /  Tlu  itr^S-t'snmrt  Brt^y.  Tkt  sjw*  &  7*  cm  tSO'*)  bt  /rnx/A-  Tki  Uof  taUt  is  42  em  O^-fp*')  Umg. 
Tkr  jimlrtniztd  sIffUnr  eMhlfs'ttiinf  »w»  i.4  mm  (tPi*^  mmdJJ  mm  (jpi^tUek  hMrUg  m7  x7  XgmdJ  X  if 
wtMft,  rtiffci{r*tj.  Th*  kTflUx  tUtngOu  0/tktu  c^fs  wtn  219  kgfm  thi)  «rf  417  kt(920  as),  ns^thtfy.  Om 
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An  culy  prototype  of  our  foot  snare  w»s  tested  on  four 
captivs  ra'iud  fo\n  wh>ch  vrcre  relewed  In  a  Jtrje 
cnciosu/c.  Observations  showed  that  the  animals  stn>st^ 
for  the  rmx  one  to  three  minutes  and  then  ceased  , 
iXtM$i\]np  Most  imporuntly.  the  antnuls  did  not  chew  the 
cable. 

The  purpofte  of  this  report  is  to  compare  the  te{-ho)d 
lra<»  Hith  the  ijcw  U\A'in  wt  llTrfirap  <leve!i>ped  ihrouf h 
the  MinlaryV  tnip  tt»eiifvh  prwf  ram. 

I  am  eipev-islty  ftr^ful  to  Fred  Ai]«m»,  Cecil  Specn 
«nJ  Tom  Bradley  fix  auisttns  in  the  development  and 
fk'Id  tcitlns  pf  thl«  Uve-trap. 


Methods 

Two  experienced  trappen.  TVappert  A  and  B.  each 
independ^ty  tested  both  the  Hve^p  and  the  lef-hoJd 
irap<ftf .  1 . 2)  from  27  Auptst  lo  30  November.  1971, 
and  24  May  lo  I  Dcctmbcr.  197$.  Eftck  trapper  treated  the 
foof'inare       UmstU  and  lo     tame  way  as  ibe 
k^hold  trapt.  3oth  trapA  were  boHed  bi<iillett*s  lye  lo 
clean  them,  aired  lo  oxldtze  and  freshen  them,  treated  with 
lofwood  ciyitali  to  blxken  them  and  waxed  to  prcveal 
ruiitns.  For  experimental  porpoaes.  Trapper  B  did  no( 
blacken  or  wax  l^s  snares  fVon  15  October  lo  I  December. 
19^  ard  occasionally  priorio  th{s  period. 

Ail  trapping  was  done  In  southern  Cmario  on 
•ffkultural  land.  Both  types  of  traps  were  used  and  aef  in 
the  manner  in  which  each  trapper  was  accustomed.  Before 
1 5  October,  1979.  eaih  tropper  decided  which  trap  he 
would  use  in  a  particular  set  tocaiiofl.  However,  from  tS 


. 

October  lo  I  December,  1979.  the  trappers  chose  ^  / 
trapping  site  and  then  randomly  selected  trap  type 

Traps  were  set  mainly  for  foxes  but  occasionally  for 
coyotes.  No  efton  was  made  to  standardize  the  scent  and 
bait  used  to  attract  these  animais.  Both  \i»ppcn  used 
attrKtants  consistin]^  of  pure  fox  or  coyote  urine, 
commercial  fox  scent  preparation  (Hawbalcr's  Wiiey 
Red),  and  meat  of  sheep.  frourxJhofS.  rablNts  and 
oKkcrels  obuined  from  a  hatchery. 

Seuwerecatesort^by  method:  (I)  dirt  bole. 
(2)  trail  or  0)  scent  post  scU.  and  by  location:  (1)  sandy 
or  (2)  clay  soil.  All  traps  wtre  checked  dally  and  records 
kept  of  captures,  misses  and  escapes.  Misses  and  escapes 
were  determined  by  tnck  uid  hair  identification.  Durinj 
the  Tirst  trapping  pcriod.'tbe  locatioD  of  closure  of  the 
Icfhold  trapor  snare  oo  the  taimal't  Icf  was  noted. 
Injuries  were  recorded  la  the  Held  u  (1)  oo  injury.  ^ 

(2)  ^  nibbed  «ad/or  superfKially  scratched  or  aicked. 

(3)  sUn  cvt  wjtk  flesh  and/or  leadons  cxpoaed, 

(4)  tendoQSCut/or  bones  brokei.  (5)  chewed  f<?ei  aad 
(6)  wrinf-ofEs.  Swclliat  fai  tue  cnbrapped  fool  w::s 
recorded  as  (I)  ik>  iiotlccablc  swtllisx.  (2)  sliihl  or 
nninlmal.  O)  irioderaie  atid  (4)  badly  swoHeai.  la  the  • 
fourth  catcfoiy.  toes  and  pads  were  (ready  distended  aod 
the  anitntl  cottkt.not  stand  om  the  afTected  leg  when 
released. 

The  capture  tste.  expressed  as  a  perteotate.  gave  the 
proportion  of  anlnMls  that  wat  cautht  and  held  plus  tboic  A 
that  subseqoeatty  ^aped.  out  of  the  total  numba  of  limes 
the  traps  were  discharged.  The  escape  rate  expressed  Ac 
perrcniatc  of  animals  that  were  caught  and  betd  for  a 
period  of  time  but  eventually  escaped,  out  of  the  total 


Fi$  2.  Th*  02  fll  spfiag  tei-kctd  trmy  (UP)  inu  tht  tr^p  msif  famsnty  uui  tm  tiiJUtU  ttsts»  The  §4  hng 
kfhtii  tT*f      u\H  {j^ftfmMtfy  tm  e^y4M  utt.  AW/  I/it  wtfMitg  m  ihi  UtU^  ^ftXe  lr#/>w  »mithe  sharttmti 
ehsh  The  vtUhg  vtt  Ititen^t4 eeduf*  tht  prtuurt  m  the  mmtmtTt  Ug  hj  ttepitif  tJUjtwt  5-4  mm  tftm,  Tkt 
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ntttnStci  of  captures  ptMctcapei  AnimaK  dtppin;:  up  trup^ 
«VCfc  HQi  UKd  lo  cdkuljic  the  cjpturc  i3ie.  Animals  vtolen 
ffcm  traps  ¥Xic  comidaed  lo  be  cdpturtd  SuiistKal 
.ti|mrwanct      ki  ai  the  95  per  cent  level  of  prohabtltty. 
eicepi  uhere  n<u^. 

Results  ofTmp  Teslinc 

Duxiof  the  two  ytui  of  ftcU  testln|.  the  foo<>sn«rt 
byt-txtp  wti  let  3390  inp  oix^  and  the  lef-hoid.  1362 
trip  RifhU. 

Tw-o  hundred  iwaty-Kvcn  aninult  woe  captured  in 
foot'toarc  livc-tnps  aad  101  in lef-bold  trsp*  (Tabk  I). 
TV  fox  capture  r«ttt  was  t9  pcf  cctM  for  the  foo<-«u»c  >  , 
uips  aodftS  per  cent  for  the  Ufholds.  The  tnppen  ^ 
unoer eutfiiy  missed  four  to  sU  foxes  and  some  raccoons  < 
the  fi'St  year  because    animals  dtschartcd  the 
foot'Snarcs  by  tteppiaf  oa  the  back  p«it  of  the  trixtcr  ana 
and  on  the  cable  »i  the  same  time.  This  pr^letn  wu 
snlved  by  »ii«|  »  tri|xef  xuard (Fj.  I)  which  allowed  the 
tnpto  be  released  onorlf  tbc  aiuma)  was  itandinx  sqaarel; ' 
on  iiic  p«o  and  ihercfore  b  the  centre  of  ih*  narc 

The  ct>yo(e  and  fcnl  do^  capture  rates  were  10  per  cent 
utins  foot'Snares^and  t9  per  ctai  usin£  lef-hokb,  but  the 
sample  uis  small  for  both  trspt  (Table  1):  Hfty-seven  per 
ceniof  all  theraccooasseninsofftbe  fooi>snare  trrps 
>wt  caufht  while  76  |ict  cent  cj  those  dtschar|Int  the 
let-holds  were  captured.  Twelvt  raccoons  were  mis£*d  in 
two  fooi'tnafc  livc-tnps  located  close  totciha  over  a 
pcnod  of  16  nifhts.  These  traps  were  repeatedly 


<)t<«ch;ifped  by  a  fjmily  of  vn;ill  rtccooni  Ekcludin^  ihrtc 
ca\o.  (he  adjusted  raccoon  c^pidrc  rate  wa\  63  i<f  ccni 
fof  (he  foot  »nares  Two  white  tailed  deer  wcic  nu|hi  in 
snares  and  both  escipcd  on  their  first  jump.  One  deer 
stripped  the  knob  of  solder  »i  the  end  of  th;  wire  and  the 
other  snapped  the  1.6  mineable.  In  the  latter case,the 
marc  fell  off  the  decr'a  ks  within  5  m  or  (he  set. 

Statistical  tests  showed  that  there  was  no  sj|inincant 
difference  in  the  capture  rate  for  canids  and  for  the 
'adjusted  raccoo«  rates  by  foofsnare  or  Icf-hold  tripa  over 
the  two  years  of  trap  iesti«s.  A  ^inifjcant  differeoce  in 
capture  rate  wis  found  for  skuikk.  Oaly  34  per  ceo*,  of 
skunks  discharfist  the  foot-snares  were  caaxht  as  opposed 
to  97  per  ceat  captured  by  k|'holds  (Table  I).  TIms 
difference  maylje  a  functioa  of  bow  the  live-trap  wu  set 
rather  than  of  the  trap  itself.  Trapper  A,  whose  din  hole 
sets  in  1979  were  made  as  showu  cauibi  tea  of  1 1 
raccoons  and  all  of  three  skunks  discharflox  the  snares 
durini  6e  random  trip  period  Im  )  979.  Trapper  B  caught 
only  ten  of  IS  raccoons  sad  two  of  nine  skunks 
dbcharpns  the  snares. 

Analysb  of  the  dau  collected  dariaf     random  tr^ 
distribution  period  showed  that  otzt  of  1 1$7  trap  iiixhtt. 
foot'Snares  «^  discbarxed  96  tiroes  Sivins  »  overall  rate 
of  O.OS  discbarfed  fooi'SJiares  per  trap  nixk.  Tbe  lefhoU 
traps  were  set  761  tppjMfhts  aad  were  discharged  30 
times  or  0.07  discharged  traps  per  trap  nixht. 

The  foot-snare  was  set  b  51  dtfTercnt  loctiioM  and  the 
les<ho:d  trap  b  43  ^fTcreol  locatiocs.  Tbe  frequency  of 
trap  dtscharxe  was  calcafated  for  each  location.  Statistical 

at 


TahWl. 

Capture  Rales  fwr  Fc4 US narr  and  Let  hold  traps.  I'XiAuxust  to  30  Navember^  197S  and  24  May  to  1  DKcmber,  1979. 

No  cfrimetTrop  Po.^Qmjimts 
Disehtirxed  pt»i  Escapes 


Foot-Snmrt 

Coloarcd  Fox  (Vutp*3  ntpes) 

99 

Grey  Fox  (Ur9cyi>n  einereoarxen/tiu) 

1 

Kaccoon  (trocyon  tHtr) 

113 

Co)Ote  fCsnli  Itmns) 

I 

DotiCmMi/mtUloris) 

15 

Coyoie-Doc  hybrids 

2 

47 

CuiFetis  cMtms) 

S 

hxTxrptne  (Errthlxp^  dftstmrn) 

Groundhog  iUtfimds  mmuz^ 
ftabbn  (LepHS  turop^ns) 

5 

MSc(u\tTt\(Tmmi*scima  Ms4^cus}  * 

3 

1 

Weasel  (Mmstrls  efmJmea) 

Turkey  Vahurt  iCmihMfi  mar*) 

1 

Scmi  Birds  ^ 

3 

Sheep 

13 

Caale 

9 

Horse 

6 

Uakaow* 

21 

Tool 

313 

*  Capture  rau  b  brackets 


Ui-HoU 

27 

U(I9%)* 

23(t5%) 

1  (100%) 

64(57%) 

26(76^V) 

2 

S(iooa) 

1(50%) 

7 

I0(67«) 

7(100%) 

2(100%) 

36 

16(34%) 

33(97%) 

1 

7(M*) 

1  (100%) 

3 

5(100%) 

2  (67%) 

3 

«(33%) 

3(100%) 

1 

1(20%) 

1  (100%) 

2  (67n) 

0(0%) 

1 

1(100%) 

1(100%) 

0(0%) 

2 

6(46%) 

1(50%) 

0(0%) 

0(0%) 

• 

5(24%) 

0(0%) 

123 

2X1 

101 

er|c 
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•     .c  •   f  niOcani  diffcicncc  m  ih<  nuttil>ei  »>l 

.  ill  iipcJ  lup*  f<i  '«P  »^'f  hi  bclwctn  «hc  toot -^njrc  jwI 
)(F'h4»Id  iraps 

TlK  f laph  ift  ftg.  3  u»e<J  20  fool'inarc  tcis  «nd  27 
tcf 'ImiU  wi\  of  len  irap  ni^hti  cKh.  Ii  showed  • 
iifmncani  decline  in  ihc  number  of  winuU  captured  on 
i^c  Icnih  t\  opposed  to  the  Hm  t/»p  nijhl.  Thit  nit  of 
decline,  however,  wti  simtltf  for  Ibc  foo(*tn«rc  tnd  the 
kchnlj  traps. 

These  analyses  of  the  randonj  trap  dislribuiion  penod 
iWicaied  that  there  was  no  litftlficant  difference  in  the 
frctjpucocy  of  discharj ed  fool-snare  »nd  le£*hoW  'xapi. 

Fourteen  per  ceiit  of  the  captured  ctnids  »nd  raccoons 
ejcapcd  from  the  fcot^snares  and  11  per  cent  froip  the 
Itr-hoWi  rTible  71  Trapper  B  accounted  for  the  majority 
nf  the  escapes  (m  of  the  seven  ct*es  of  chewing  throcsh 
the  cable  and  U  of  26  cases  of  animals  etcapinj  o«  of  the 
iftwcs).  This  in»j  6e  due  to  the  fact  that  Trapper  B  did  not 
NKken  the  snare  wire  causing  captured  animals  to  bite  the 
cable  and  snare  lock  more  often  than  If  the  snare  wire  had 
been  NKkepcd.  Twenty  foies  w>d  raccoons  captured  by 
Irapper  8  bit  the  cable  »J|mficantly  toorc often  than  19 
animals  cspiured  by  Trapper  A  (an  avcnje  of  (^i  and  3.8 
limes  pet  cable,  respectively).  Tests  oo  captive  foxes* 
reccooni  anj  coyotes  showed  ihsl  these  animals  were 
inracled  by  shiny  objects  and  ihercfore  bit  objecu  such  as 
vureaied  airplane  cable  or  even  tmall  silver  nuts. 

Tests  to  dale  on  over  30  ccptlve  raccoons,  five  coyotes 
and  several  dop  showed  that  the  snare  locks  and  1.6  mm 
csbles  fell  on  the  animals*  le^s  in  less  than  sen  seconds 
sfier  the  cables  wot  cut.  except  for  one  raccoon  which 
uill  had  the  snare  on  ei^ht  miaute^  after  belnj  released. 


JL 


li>c  I  biiimcji'lv  .fKi  >nJic  loci  did  nolCon^  f 'ii.rf* 
captive  foici  afior  il>c  cjblo  were  cut  but  then  »kvc  of  th< 
captured  wild  foxes  nunj^ed  lo  bite  ihroojh  cfeatbc    ;  " 
thinnest  strand  of  cable.  None  of  the  wild^au^hi  aninf^ 
(five  foxei.  three  R  coons,  five  coyotes,  tour  dojs  and 
one  sVunk)  chewed  through  the  2  4  mm  csble 

There  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  injuries 
caused  by  the  two  traps  (Table  3).  Ninety<i|ht  per  cent  of 
the  animals  captured  infooi*sntrei  had  either  no  marks  or 
just  ivbbcd  skin  or  nicks  on  their  kfs  as  compared  to  41 
per  ce»«  of  aninwls  caujht  in  le|*bolds.  There  also  Kerned 
10  be  a  difference  in  the  results  betwxeo  the  two  irtppcrt. 
Over  the  two  years,  90  per  cent  of  all  ani<nals  caji^ht  by 
Trapper  A  (who  Wackencd  his  cable)  had  •»  marks  oo 
their  lets,  taoe  J>crcci>i  had  rubbed  siin  or  iikks  and  one 
animal  had  a  broken  carpal  bone.  Trapper  B  had  only  64 
per  cent  of  the  captured  animals  with  no  marks  while  32 
per  cent  had  tubbed  skin  or  nicks.  In  addidoo,  two  foxes 
had  cut  skins  and  one  raccoon  bad  pMt^y  chewed  to  foot 
after  wrappia^  the  cable  very  tijbt^y  arcw»d  the  trap. 
These  results  showed  a  sljnificaady  greaier  dejfee  of 
strujilini  bj^mals  ^aufhl  la  fool-snares  by  Trapper 
B— •  suppoiirfta  supported  by  the  jreater  aumber  of  bite 
maili  oo  the  wire.  The  equipfneot  used  by  both  trappers 
wu  identical,  he icever.  Trapper  B's  snares  were  generally 
not  blacker^.  Eicesrfve  bltlnj  of  the  cable  pajW?<y 
rauied  the  two  ftses  of  rut  skia  recorded  by  TVapper  B. 
Previous  experiences  with  traditiooal  snare  lock»»bowed 
that  ir  the  ensnartd  fo«  could  rotate  even  sl^bOf  within 
thesnaccitcouJdresalt  inac\*skinandeve«.l»cne 
case,  severed  tendons.  These  traditional  saare  Id^  used 
copper  crimps  to  attach  the  cable  or  plastic  tubef  o\er  the 
cable  10  prevent  ii  fr&n  ckwini  loo  ti|hily  o«  the  animaJ  s 
fcf.  Examination  ofthe  snare  thai  had  cirttJieskia  of  one 
of  the  foxes  showed  that  the  snare  was  linked  from  bdaj 
h'men  and.  cooscquently.  yni  loose  oa  the  foot.  Anlr:»h 
eaojht  In  either  foot -snares  or  Jer*»Jds  did  ixjt^Jjmaxe 
the  ir  teeth  by  bltini  oh  ihe  trap*.  ^ 

The  snare  did  not  bold  the  lej  a»Jt|iJljandtt|hUy  aa 
the  le^-hold  trap  and  as  ihe  snare  was  veo"  lifhi  a*J 
flexible  there  was  no  cootinoocs  and  excessive  BS^ 
auociaied  %rfth  it.  The  snare  oa  the  aawal  s  kj  weijhed 
less  than  five  irams,  whereas  the  #2  end  #4  kf-hoWs 
-wcichcd  540  jm  »«5  560  jm.  respcftivtly.  TV  li  vt-«rap 
weiihcd  4^0  tm  but  fen  frtt  once  Ihe  aalmal  was  eauxhi 

in  the  snare. 

The  decree  of  swelllni  (due  lo  blood  vessd 
constriction)  caused  by  the  two  irilpa  co^iM  be 
compared  readily  since  the  lej-boM  rap  tended  to  cut  d>e 
let  allowing  blood  and  nulds  to  drain,  tWaireAici^ 
swtllinf:  Seventy-elxhl  percent  of  theaalmals  cap«i»red  to 
thefootinj«shadiiosweniaj.2lpetct««hadilJ4t« 
swtlliax.  one  pcrcealliad  moderaK  sweffi^  aad  aooe  bad 
extensive  swxUUf  (Table  4).  As>^K  there  was  a 
siinificaai  dilfetence  Ift  the  tesWtt  ftrthe  iwo  »»PjP<a 
with  Trapper  A  rteordinx  a  rrdvccd  dc^  of  swxllin^ 
Tbis  was  attriboled  to  the  reduced  aaioaal  of  slru«llnx  of 
Trapper  A*s  anlmah.  For  example. «  per  <eat  of  *e 
foxei  aad  tt  pet  cent  of  the  raceooos  capcureJ  by  Trapper 
A  had  i»o  swenioj:  ia  i:jcir  piws.  Oaly  60  per  ceal  of  the 
foxes  and  7*  per  ceal  of  the  raccoons  captured  by  T/apptt 
B  showed  no  swxllij^  These  dUTereaces  were  staUstka^y 
sI^ficaaL 

As  piTt  of  Oe  ItHnistiy's  rabies  research  proxriw  corny 
of  the  foxes  wy»  ear  ut^ed  aad  Htud  wldi  radio 
iransmlners  prkxr  Id  reWaK.  7>b  caakW  «»  to  obsOK 
how  quickly  dK  trap  related  sweWax  subsided.  Miaunal 
ml  moderate  sweTtUc  sabsided  as  soon  aa  the  snare  was 
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•  ikoi.r'td  I  Ik        cue  ol  swelling  wa^  encouniercd  m 
*  tn  sduli  female  foA.  The  >wcllin£  in  the  frooi  paw  took 

IMO  to  three  hours  to  subsitk.  Fifteen  days  later  this  inimil 
.   wurrcijxurcd  byahind  !ef  in*  foot'Snare.  The 

prevHsusI)  snired  )ex*)ooVed  nomul  except  for  %owc 

nibbed  hiir. 

The  live-tfap»  c*u|ht  the  animaJs  si^nineaniljr  htgha 
on  the  lej  than  the  kf-holJ  uaps-  Eif hiy-jcven  pcrtcnt  of 
the  antmab  uere  soared  above  the  paws  whereas  only  34 
percent  were  otu|fai  that  hiih  by  the  lc^>ho)ds  Because  of 
this,  ihe^livc-trap  may  prove  useful  under  deep  tn^  dry 
mow  condiiioQS.  However,  we  have  not  tesxcd  it  in  deep 
snow  alihoujth  ytt  caught  one  foa  when  there  were  ten 
centin)ei/es  of  snow  over  the  (op  of  the  trap  Not  enouj^h 
daia  was  collected  to  ff>ake  eomparisoos  between  the 
1 .6  mh)  and  2.4  mm  cable  or  the  #2  and  #4  kf-hoKls. 

The  irappcrt  reported  lhat  the  foot-snare  withstood  nin 
better  than  the  le{-hold  %hich  ^encnlly  bad  to  be  react 


Ttm  ttrodtej 


Ct<a  Sfttn 


Thf  4e¥<ln^meni  tmd  tuhxequtntftU  ttiim^lt^tht  ne*  JofitinMrt  rtrr4/s/  itft^M  hfx{lj  mm  the  ^"'^j^f^'"** 
Jr^u-e/u*H  mf  these  thee  fme  Jtemttemem.  fretS  Adanu,  m  retired  eMgtmeerimx  ieuimer  Itmikhe  umeutieMeJmh^f 
i4J<mi  wi>fk  (m  tke  tUf  mnpemf).  O^rm  feno4  t^m  year  mud  m  hm{jfmrer  m  dmum  dtperse  pemlmtyfet  were  mmde.  The  mem 
wSm  took  the  -'Jfcv  modeb"  mut  into  the  rem!  *t»ffj  were  Tom  HradUy  mndCe^  Speeeu  These  twm  exeeOtnt  trmffert 
he*e  mver  UQjemn  mftrofpini  ex/eriemce  hetweem  them  mad  their  ejperlUe  Uvstumhie. 
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E^ra'pes  from  Foot-Snirr  tnd  Lej-Hold  Imps,  27  August  to  30  November,  l>7l,  aiul  24  hUy  to  I  De«mber,  1^79, 


Coloured  Fox 

Coyote 

CoyoicJOot 

Detr 

UokAOwn 


or  Oycneil 
Snmrt 
4 
U 
J 
I 
> 

2 
I 


futtnt  vff  ^ 
Chewrd  Off 


T»bk  3.  T>p*i  orii\Juri«*from  Foot^iurc  (FJ5.)  «nd  Uc-Hold  (UHO  "IVtpt. 


CbJootcdFox 

R«ccoofl 

Coyoie 

Slunk 
Oit 

form  p<  AC 
Groundhot 

Twtey  Vohuft 
Sbecp 
Tout  e 


MmHa  '. 

FS.  Ui. 
4(5- 

3 


SUrt.Nicb        iU«       Brviem  Slits       Fett  Qff 

FS.   Ui.    FS.  LM.  .  t-W.  W. 

23        2    '  2       »      —       4    *~     —      —  S 
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r  J.  Ui. 


11  I 

—  3 

2  — 

12  — 
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2      ^        ,      _      14      -  - 


—  I 


6       I      ^1      —      —     —  — 
143      34      33        I       2      13  1 
*  Iji  a  few  cues,  ariouh  wue  Mien  or  Injury  d«i«  w*s  not  rccortJed. 
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Coloured  Fox 

55 

9 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Grey  Fox 

1 

Kkcooo 

41 

13 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Coytnc 

2 

3 

1 

Doi 

7 

2. 

1 

2.  . 

.  II 

14 

t 

4 

I 

Cm 

5 

1 

1 

^orcvpine 

5 

1 

] 

Croondhoi 

1 

•2 

1 

lUbbH 

1 

'  1 

1 

Tyiicy  Voliwe 

1 

Sheep 

7 

^1 

10 

Toul 
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3t 

14 

2 

0 

4 

S.  LH. 

U 
•  0 
23 
I 
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IM 


•  In  a  few  ctiei,  wJmih       «o1«  or  tweTHitJ  data  wa*  iM^  reeorded.  ^ 
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, '  V>o^*  H  f*in:d  Ffo«  tud  thf  jame  effect  on  the  foot->n^f  i 
^  3nd  l«j(-bo1di.  Bcxh  uaps  became  inopcraitve  when  th; 
iround  froze  »nd  the  iDimsU  could  not  depreu  the  tf  i£ser. 

To  daic  ue  h3\e  not  tcsied  the  foot  uiare  tn  water  ku. 
It  H  doutxhti  if  ihe  tnp  ctn  be  nude  to  work  in  water 
except  perhaps  uj>def  unique  cinmrmtances  where  animals 
such  at  ottct  are  n-aWnjtJfoujh  shallow  water.  A 
potefUiaJ  cxiui  for  mo0^nt  this  trap  for  catching 
Ioas*Ictxed  birds  for  research  xtudics. 

PsnictiltTprpbleiiu  could  arise  with  the  use  of  the 
foot'Ume  live-trap  in  ceruln  areac  whrti^^decf  or  beac 
ini£ht  be  caujhc  aceidcoUlly.  Two  tafrty  release  systcrm 
to  avotd  suck  occufTfhces  have  been  dciljned  for  use  with 
ihe  foot- snare.  These  ensure  that  they  release  captured 
acimals  nhkh  eiert  more  than  a  predetern^ncd  force  oo 
the  inare.  The  Minittry  is  pcrfectinx  these  designs  and 
ieuinx  the  prototypei. 

Field  teulnx  continues  and  emphasises  placed 
Icarnlnt  ho%  to  trapper  freexe-up  and  bow  to  trap 
an]ma9lucw  Hsher  {Ji4onex peiwntl)  and  lynx  {Ji^/nx 


citnttJensIs)  Mure  Hetd  leuln;  h  needed  in  trapping 
coyotes  with  the  foot-snare. 

!■  summary.  Held  results  to  dale  have  shown  thri  the 
fooi'srure  is  just  as  cfTective  in  capturing  furbearers  as  the 
let'hotd  trap  hui  with  ■  (rCatly  reduced  injury  nte. 
AttUti^h  the  two  Irappent  were  iniiially  slept  i^l  nf  thik 
new  Ucvicv,  Ihcy  cvenliully  cxprr\M:«l  prTfi"«w*fe  ft*  llr 
fu)(>snarc  uvvr  the  IcjT'ImiM  trap  because  uT  die 
fcot'snanp's  comparable  cfTicteocy  and  {reatcr 
humarKoess. 

Paicol  applicatioos  for  the  fooi-snare  five-trap  have 
been  fUed  i«  Canada  and  the  United  Suies.  An  11  minute 
nim  about  the  foot -snare  b  available  oa  loan  frdttt: 
IKrectoc 

Information  Services 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
Queen*!  Park 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada  M7A  I\V3 


V 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Stevens.  We  appreciate 
that  testimony. 
Mr.  Robertson. 

STATEMENT  OP  J.  HiBBARD  ROBERTSON 
Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee, 

thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify. 
I  am  Hibbard  Robertson,  executi\*fe  vice  president  of  Woodstream 

Corp^,  a  publicly  owned  corporation  listed  on  the  American  stock 

Exchange.  . 
Our  products  include  rodent  traps,  mole  and  gopher  traps,  cage 

traps,  snares,  body-gripping  Conibear  traps  as  well  as  leghold 

traps.' 

These  products  are  used  by  pest  control  firms,  local  humane  soci- 
eties and  municipal  animal  control  organizations.  State  and  Feder- 
al wildlife  managers,  farmers,  trappers  supporting  the  fur  industry, 
as  well  as  homeowners  attempting  to  control  animal  and  rodent 
pests 

Legal  counsel  has  informed  us  that  H.R.  1797  could  seriously 
damage  our  company  by  outlawing  the  sale  of  mousetraps,  rat 
traps,  conibear  and  leg-hold  traps,  products  which  represent  at 
least  one-third  of  our  total  business.  It  would  be  a  devastating  blow 
to  our  employees  and  stockholders  not  to  mention  the  jobs  which 
would  be  affected  in  agricultural  livestock,  and  fur  industries  and 
the  difficulties  it  would  present  for  those  charged  with  pest  and 
predator  control  and  the  sound  management  of  our  Nation's  wild- 
life. .  . 

Supporters  of  this  bill  claim  the  leg-hold  trap  is  an  old  device 
and  virtually  unchfinged  since  its  inception.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
^  ther  from  the  truth. 

Many  innovations  have  been  developed  over  the  years  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  reducing  trap  and  self  induced  damage  to  captured 
animals. 

I  would  like  to  tick  off  a  few  of  these  changes. 

Elimination  of  teeth  in  trap  jaws,  contrary  to  what  I  just  saw,  I 
know  of  no  trap  manufacturing  company  in  this  country  that  man- 
ufijctures  jaws  \vith  teeth. 

No.  2,  trap  designs  have  been  improved  to  allow  animals  to  be 
caught  and  held  by  smaller  and  weaker  traps.  I  would  estimate  be- 
tween 75  and  90  percent  of  the  fur  taken  in  this  country  is  done  so 
with  a  size  1.5  trap  oWess  and  1.5  has  a  jaw  spread  of  under  5 
inches.  Offset  jaws  have  been  designed  to  reduce  the  impact  on  the 
animal  s  foot  and  improve  blood  circulation  in  the  foot  while  the 
animal  is  restrained. 

Thee^insertion  of  swivels  on  traps,  and  on  trap  chains  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  the  animal  hurting  hiniself  after  being  caught 
Center  mounted  chains  have  also  been  placed  on  the  trap  to  help 
prevent  self-induced  injury.  » 

Since^  1975  when  hearings  similar  to  this  were  conducted  on  H  R. 
66,  we  have  assisted  the  Predator  Man  ireiiient  Research  Section  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  their  leghold  trap  research 
project  being  conducted  by  the  Denver  Wfldlife  Research  Office 
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We  have  worked  with  the  Federal  Provincial  Committee  for 
Human  Trapping  m  Canada  to  develop  efficient  and  humane  tech- 
niques tor  capturing  fur-beaiers. 

We  are  now  associated  with  the  Canadian  Fur  Institute  orga- 
nized to  carry  out  the  findings  and  field  test  devices  developed  by 

•fiT"'*'**^  We  are  also  working  closely  with  the  State  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  to  develop  improved  life-holding  devices  for  use  on 
land. 

concentrated  on  restraining  devices  since  two-thirds  of 
all  wirdhfe  traps  sold  are  of  the  leg-holding  type. 

Being  a  consumer  products  company,  we  must  respond  to  the  re- 
quirements of  our  market.  Some  of  our  newer  innovations  include 
tne  power  leg  snare  and  the  soft  catch  trap  introduced  earlier  this 
year* 

In  the  soft  catch  trap  the  so-called  steel  jaws  of  the  regular  leg 
hold  trap  have  been  replaced  by  pads  set  in  deep  offset  jaws.  These 
rubber-like  pads  grip  an  animal's  foot  without  injuring  it.  The  soft 
catch  trap  also  has  a  shock  absorber  in  its  center-mounted  chain 
and  a  swivel  system  which  reduces  the  possibility  of  the  animal  in- 
juring itself  after  capture. 

A  study  released  in  Januarv  1984  by  Mr.  Beiyamin  Tullar.  an  as- 
sociated wildlife  biologist  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation  indicated  little  foot  damage  to  foxes  and  rac- 
coons wnen  this  device  is  used. 

In  teste  conducted  by  the  Denver  Wildlife  Center,  90  percent  o. 
the  coyotes  captured  were  virtually  damage-free  even  aft^r  being 
retained  in  the  trap  for  48  hours. 

Trap  technology  is  moving  forward  and  those  who  choose  to 
ignore  trap  improvemente  are  either  uninformed  or  opposed  to  the 
trapping  of  wildlife  on  philosophical  grounds. 

Since  Woodstream  manufactures  all  types  of  traps,  we  do  not 
have  a  vested  interest  in  any  one  type.  As  a  result,  we  feel  quali- 
fied to  comment  on  the  practicality  of  cage  traps  and  snares  as  pos- 
sible alter  iatives  to  the  leg-hold  trap. 

Cage  traps  are  fine  where  an  occasional  animal  must  be  removed 
trom  an  area  but  thev  are  too  cumbersome  where  a  number  of  ani- 
mals must  be  trapped  and  predators  like  fox  and  coyote  will  seldom 
enter  such  a  trap. 

pur  research  on  snares  has  been  disappointing  inasmuch  as  a 
cable,  even  coated  ones,,  either  cute  the  skin  or  inhibite  circulation 
much  like  a  tourniquet.  They  are  very  difficult  to  use  in  certain 
sandy  soils  and  under  water  where  much  of  the  trapping  is  done. 

1  he  fact  of  the  matter  is  at  this  point  there  is  no  practical  substi- 
tute for  some  form  of  leghold  trap.  I  suggest  that  those  who  oppose 
aJtoSieJ  ^""^^  ^""^'^  "^^^^  ^^^^  ^  eliminate  trapping 

f'^fii^'^^  '.^^  s®®'"^  ^  "8  that  those  who  oppose  the  use 

of  wildlife  for  human  benefit  are  advocating  a  double  standard  We 
wear  shoes  and  belte  made  of  leather  and  carry  handbags  or  wal- 
lets made  from  the  skins  of  slaughtered  animals.  Thousands  of 
calves,  lambs,  chickens,  pigs,  and  turkeys  have  their  throate  cut 
each  day  because  most  of  us  are  not  dedicated  vegetarians. 

If  we  can  eat  meat  or  wear  animal  hides  on  our  feet  or  around 
our  waist  from  farm  animals,  why  is  it  not  equally  acceptable  to 
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use  wild  animals  for  our  benefit,  especially  since  with  today's  limit- 
ed habitat  most,  will  die  from  causes  far  less  humane  than  trap- 
ping? 

In  our  view,  the  proposed  H.R.  1797  imposes  a  double  standard 
which  this  committee  should  not  recommend  and  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  not  support. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Robertson  follows:] 
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TELEX  f0222t 


J  HibbvO  Rob«rtton 


August  3,  1984 


Tbo  Honorablo  Hv/iiry  A*  Wi^xnuin 
Chairman,  Subcooxslttoe  on.  Health 

and  the  Environment 
Coamitteo  on  Energy  and  Coomerco  ^ 
2415  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington »  DC  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Waxroant 

Woodstream' Corporation 9  a  publicly -owned  company  listed  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange,  manufactures  a  wide  variety  of  products 
for  hunting,  fishing,  pest  and  predator  control,  and  wildlife 
manageoeat*    While  the  majority  of  our  products  are  manufactured 
In  Lltltz,  Pennsylvania,  our  Fenwlck    fishing  rods  are  prbduced 
In  facilities  located  at  Westminster,  in  your  home  state  of 
California* 

Our  Victor    Division  in  Lltltz,  manufactures  mouse,  rat,  mole 
and  gopher  trapH,  cage  or  '*box*'  traps,  snares,  quick  kill  de- 
vices called  "Conibear*'  traps  as  well  as  leghold  traps*  These 
products  are  used  by  professional  pest  control  firms,  local 
humane  societies  and  municipal  animal  control  organizations, 
state  and  ?edereil  wildlife  managers,  farmers,  trappers  supporting 
the  fur  Industry  as  well  as  homeowners  atteinptlng  to  control 
animal  and  rodent  pests*  « 

Of  these  various  trapping  devices,  our  sales  records  indicate 
the  need  is  greatest  for  rodent  traps  and  the  leghold  trap  in 
its  various  forms*    This  bill  would  prohibit  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  not  only  these,  the  most  efficient,  prao* 
tical  and  affordable  trapping  deviceo  available,  but  all, trapping 
devices  excluding  snares  and  cage  traps*    This  bill  woald  even 
eliminate  the  Conibear  typo  body  gripping  trap  which  many  humane 
societies  have  advocated  over  the  years*    For  all  practical 
purposes,  H*R*  1797  would  eliminate  the  trapping  of  rodents 
and  wildlife  in  this  country  and  cause  irreparable  harm  to  the 
nation's  agricultural,  livestock, ^wildlife  management  and  fur 
harvesting  operations* 

In  addition,  H*R*  1797  would  do  serious  apd  probably  fatal 
damage  to  our  company  by  outlawing  t^e  sale  of  products  which, 
during  the  last  five  years,  have  represented  at  least  one  third 
of  our  total  business*     It  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  our 
approximately  700  employees  and  1,250  stockholders,  not  to 
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mention  the  many  Jobs  which  would  bo  lost  In  the  agricultural, 
livestock  and  fur  Industries ^  and  the  difficulties  it  would 
present  for  those  charged  with  pest  and  predator  control  and 
the  sound  management  of  our  nation^s  wildlife. 

Proponents  of-  the  proposed  legislation  clairxi  the  leghnld  trap  is 
inhumane  and  virtually  unchanged  since  its  inception.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.     Uany  innovations  have  ^een 
adopted  over  the  year9,  many  of  them  developed  by  Woodstream 
for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing  trap  and  self-induced  damage 
to  captured  animals.  ^ 

These  innovations  include: 

1.  Elimination  of  teeth  in  trap  jaws. 

2.  Trap  designs  which  allow  animals  to  be  caught 
and  held  by  smaller  and  weaker  traps. 

3.  Off-set  Jaws  to  reduce  the  impact  on  an  animal's 
foot  and  to  improve  blood  circulation  in  the 
foot  while  the  animal  is  restrained. 

4.  Insertion  of  swivels  on  traps,  and  on  trap 
chains,  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  the 
animal  hurting  itself  after  being  caught. 

5.  Center-i!x>unted  chains  which  also  help  prevent 
self-induced  injury. 

Since  1975,  when  hearings  were  conducted  on  H.R,  66,  #e  have  been 
involved  in  an  ongoing  program  to  develop  more  humane  and  effi- 
cient traps  for  fur  harvest  and  predator  control  work.    We  have 
assisted  the  Predator  Uanagement  Research  Section  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  their  padded  Jaw  modified  leghold 
trap  research  prij^^ct  being  conducted  by  the  Denver  Wildlife 
Research  Office,  both  with  device  prototypes  and  technical 
assistance.    We  have  worked  very  closely  with  the  Federal 
Provincial  Committee  for  Humane  Trapping  in  Canada,  comprised 
of  representatives  of  the  various  Fish  and  Game  Agencies  across 
Canada  as  well  as  the  Canadian  fur  interests  in  an  effort  to 
develop  e:?flcient  and  humane  techniques  for  capturing  furbearers. 
We  are  now  associated  with  the  Canadian  Fur  Institute  organized 
to  carry  out  the  findings  and  field  test  devices  developed  by 
the  F.P.C.H.T. 

We  have  also  been  working  closely  with  various  State  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies  in  an  attempt  to  devplop  improved  live  holding 
devices  for  use  on  land.    We  have  been  .concentrating  on  restraining 
devices  since  conservatively  two-thirds  of  all  traps  said  are  of 
the  leghold  typo  and  as  businessmen  we  must  respond  to  our 
markev*s  need.    Some  of  our  newer  innovations  include  the  power 
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i^e  snare  »nd  tUe  "Soft  Catch"  trap  Introduced  earlier  this  year 
ilfer  ^re^han  seven  years  ol  research  and  field  testing  »e 
eill  It  a  Soft  Catch  trap  since  the  so-called  "steel  Jaws    ol  tne 
reiilw  tegSold  traS  have  been  replaced  by  "pads"  made  from  a 
s?S?hSuc  Lterial  ind  set  in  deep  offset  Jaws.    These  rubber- 
like pads  grip  an  animal's  foot  without  injuring  it.    The  Soft 
rftoh  tran  also  has  a  Shock  absorber  in  its  center-mounted  chain 
aSd  a  sw^Sel  l?s?em  which  reduces  the  possibility  of  the  animal 
damaging  itself  after  capture. 

retained  in  the  trap  for  48  hours. 

Tr.D  tttchnoloay  is  moving  forward  and  those  who  choose  to  ignore 
VAl  i^rSveSlnts  are  eifher  uninformed  or  opposed  to  the  trapping 
of  wildlife, on  philosophical  grounds. 

A3  stated  earlier,  H.R.  1797  would,  as  a  Practical  "'"^"^  ••  ^^J"^" 
nate  all  trapping  devices  except  the  cage  or  "box"  trap,  and  leg 
and  neck  3na?Ss.    Since  Woodstream  manufactures  all  of  these 
devices    we  do  not  have  a  vested  interest  in  any  one  type.    As  a 
we  feel  Qualified  to  comnent  on  the  practicality  of  cage 
traS";nd  snares^as  poss5b^e  alternativeo  to  tho  leghold  trap. 

Simply  put,  cage  traps  are  fine  where  an  occasional  animal  is  to 
bHeLvedfrom  an  area,  but  they  are         ="^^ersome  when  a 
number  of  animals  must  bo  trapped  and  Pf 

covote  will  seldom  enter  such  traps.    Our  research  on  snares 
SaHee'  disappointing  inasmuch  as  the  snare  cable,  even  coated 
ones,  either  outs  the  skin  or  inhibits  circulation. 

The  laws  of  nature  dictate  that  only  a  "°"«d  number  of  each  . 

nf  •iiriiifi*  will  survive  the  moat  critical  time  oi  year, 
wSich  L^  be  i"«  cold  winler  months  or  the  dry  »u«nor,  depending 
upoS  geokraphic  location.    The  number  that  survive  is  the 
carrvinn  capacity  for  any  particular  parcel  of  land. 
exceeding  tSe  carrying  capacity,  ","8"  "  «°  f  de^th 

annual  peak  population  in  some  species,  will  suffer  a  death 
which,  in  human  terms,  can  be  considered  cruel. 

Death  in  nature  almost  never  is  P^^'J"!-  '  'SJ!th°irihe 

that  dies  by  simply  lying  down  and  going  to  sleep.    Death  at  tne 
J^Sppers-  hLds  ?s  novels  humane,  and  often  more  so,  than  death 
by  Starvation,  disease,  predation  or  dehydration,  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  death  for  wild  animals.    Death  will  occur 

whether  or  not  wo  humans  witness  "  °^P»'^"=;^P"" |!: ..Jl-. 
ask  this  Conmittee  on  what  grounds  is  there  moral  Justification 
?or  preferring  the  unobserved  "natural"  death  to  the  observed 
.harvest  death  through  hunting  or  trapping. 

Those  who  oppose  tho  use  of  wildlife  for  human  benefit  are  advo- 
I$?;ng  a  doSb!e  standard.    We  wear  sHoes  and  belts  ~de  of  leather 
and  carry  handbags  or  wallets  made  from  the  skins  of  slaughtered 
aSim^l"    T^usalds  of  farmed  calves,  lambs,  chickens,  pigs  and 
"rk^ys  have  their  throats  cut  each  day  because  most  of  us  are  not 
Sediolted  vegetarians.     If  we  can  eat  meat  or  wear  animal  hides  on 
oSf  feet  orSroS^d  our  waist,  why  is  it  not  equally  «c=«Pt»"e  to 
use  wild  animals  for  our  benefit  as  food  or  clothing,  especially 
wSSn  mos*  will  die  from  causes  far  less  humane  than  trapping. 

In  our  view,  the  proposed  H.R.  1797  imposes  a  double  "f^ndard 
ihich  the  ciofflittee  cannot  recownend  and  which  the  Congress  of 
,Jie  United  States  cannot  support. 

'  Respectfully  submitted. 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Groodrich. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  GOODRICH 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  am  Jim  Goodrich  and  I  represent  the  Wildlife 
Legislative  Fund  of  America.  We  are  an  association  of  sportsman's 
and  other  conservation  organizations.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of 
these  is  Ducks  Unlimited,  whose  500,000  members  raise  privately 
about  $40  million  every  year  to  preserve  waterfowl  habitat  in 
North  America. 

\fe  provide  legislative  and  legal  defense  services  for  these  groups 
in  Wkshington  and  in  all  the  States.  We  join  today  with  the  rest  of 
the  conservation  community  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1797. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  profession3ls  who  manage  Ameri- 
ca's  wildlife  are  among  the  strongest  supporters  of  trapping  and 
the  leghold  trap,  while  its  greatest  detractors  are  people  who  have 
no  credentials  as  wildlffe  experts.  Wildlife  experts  endorse  trapping 
because  of  its  importf*nce  in  the  conservation  of  wildlife. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  =*upports  trapping  and  opposes 
this  bill. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  supports  trapping  and  op- 
poses this  bill. 

Th^  agencies  of  Government  that  manage  most  of  the  wildlife  in 
the  United  States  support  trapping  and  oppose  this  bill.  Biologists 
and  wildlife  management  experts  in  tj^e  colleges  and  universities  of 
this  country  support  trapping  and  oppose  antitrapping  measures. 

The  antitrappers  say  that  the  experts  don't  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  They  say  the  experts  don't  matter  because  the  public 
does  not  support  trapping.  That  too  is  fiction. 

The  public  support  of  trapping  and  the  leghold  trap  has  twice 
been  put  to  the  acid  test  in  statewide  ballot  issue  campaigns  in 
Ohio  and  in  Oregon.  Voters  turned  in  resounding  endorsements  of 
trapping  by  defeating  both  antitrap  measures  overwhelmingly. 

y\ntitrapper8  have  been  taking  bills  to  Congress  and  State  legis- 
latures since  the  twenties  and  these  bills  fail  time  and  again.  The 
rejection  of  antitrapping  measures  is  almost  automatic  when 
people  realize  the  importance  of  trapping  and  specifically  the  leg- 
hold  trap  in  the  control  of  wildlire  populations  and  in  the  manage- 
ment and  conservation  of  .wildlife  in  this  country. 

The  antitrappers  try  to  make  you  believe  that  all  they  want  to 
do  is  ban  the  leghold  trap.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  after  all  trap- 
ping and  hunting  and  many  of  them  oppose  fishing.  Some  are  op- 
posed to  food  animal  production  in  the  United  States  and  opposed 
to  use  of  animals  in  scientific  experiments.  This  bill  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  using  the  leghold  trap  as  a  smokescreen.  This  bill  not 
only  bans  the  leghold  trap;  it  bans  the  soK^alled  quick-kill  and  even 
mouse  and  rat  traps* 

Together  the  leghold  and  quick-kill  traps  are  responsible  for  the 
harvest  of  95  percent  of  all  wild  furs  taken  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  clear  that  by  stopping  interstate  and  foreign  trade  in  these  traps 
and  in  the  furs  taken  in  them,  all  trapping  will  end,  even  for 
public  health  and  agriculture  damage  control  programs,  500,000 
trappers  will  suffer  mightily,  trap  manufacturers  will  be  forced  out 
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of  business,  and  the  American  fur  industry,  which  employs  about 
250,000  people  nationally,  will  be  crippled. 

Many  Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  listed  as  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  have  been  amazed  to  learn  these  facts.  It  se6ms  that  the 
antitrapping  people  have  told  them  a  different  story.  Tl^  antiiraph 
pers  boast  of  having  many  cosponsors  of  this  bill,  but  I  dare  say 
they  will  have  a  very  tough  time  signing  up  so  many  oeople  in  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress. 

You  would  think  that  the  antitrapping  groups  would  have 
learned  by  now  that  the  quickest  way  to  win  the  enmity  of  elected 
officials  is  to  try  to  deceive  them,  but  these  people  have  their  own 
set  of  rules  by  which  they  conduct  themselves. 

Some  of  these  groups  preach  lawlessness,  encouraging  their 
members  to  steal  traps  and  to  vandalize  duck  blinds  and  other 
shooting  stations.  When  all  else  fails  they  encourage  people  to 
physically  confront  sportsmen.  One  of  these  groups  has  come  out 
with  what  they  call  "Hints  for  Hunt  Saboteurs,"  and  they  are  dead 
serious  about  it.  Another  one  they  call  "Ten  Easy  Steps  To  Ban 
Hunting.'^ 

They  urge  people  to  change  their  church  if  the  minister  happens 
to  be  a  hunter.  They  urge  people  to  keep  their  children  out  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  because  the  Boy  Scouts  happen  to  be  prohunting.  They 
urge  PTA*s  to  work  against  teachers  who  happen  to  hunt.  They 
urge  people  not  to  patronize  doctors  and  lawyers  who  happen  to 
hunt. 

We  have  seen  these  people  in  action  all  over  this  Nation.  It  is 
very  clear  what  they  are  after  and  the  leghold  trap  and  trapping 
are  only  a  smoke  screen. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  Congress  \o  take  great  stock  in  what  the 
professionals  have  to  say.  I  am  talking  about  the  wildlife  experts, 
some  of  Lvhom  are  here  today,  the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
wildlife  conservation,  agriculture,  animal,  damage  control,  and 
animal  disease  control.  They  need  trapping  as  a  tool  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  reject  H.R.  1797. 

May  I  make  one  comment  in  view  of  the  considerable  interest  in 
these  59  nations  which  have  allegedly  banned  the  use  of  the  leg- 
•  hold  trap?  I  have  some  information  which,  if  there  is  time,  I  will  be 
happy  to  provide. 

Mr.  Waxman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  receive  it  in  writing  and 
have  it  as  part  of  the  record. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Regenstein. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  REGENSTEIN 

Mr.  Regenstein.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Louis  Regenstein  and  I  am  vice  president  of  the 
Fund  for  Animals. 

I  regret  that  at  the  last  minute  Cleveland  Amory,  president  of 
the  fund,  could  not  be  here  today,  but  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  deliver  the  testimony  oC  Mr.  Amory  and  our  national  chairman, 
Bob  Barker. 

The  bill  that  is  before  you  today  has  the  potential  to  save  more 
animals  from  pain,  torture,  suffering,  crippling,  and  death  than 
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any  piece  of  legislation  I  can  think  of  the  Congress  has  considered 
in  my  memory.  ^ 

The  victims  of  leghold  traps  include  pet  dogs  and  cats,  eagles,  en- 
dangered species,  virtually  an*y  animal  that  roams  outdoors,  includ 
ing  small  children. 

Literally  tens  of  millions  of  animals  are  trapped  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  each  year  and  the  only  effective  way  we  can  ad- 
dress this  critical  problem  is  to  remove  some  of  the  economic  incen- 
tive for  trapping,  which  this  bill  will  do. 

On  behalf  of  our  over  200,000  members  nationwide,  I  urge  you  to 
act  quickly  to  pass  this  legislation. 

You  don't  have  to  fake  scenes  of  animals  suffering  in  legholcl 
traps  and  I  deny  that  we  have  ever  done  so  as  was  charged  by  Con- 
gressman Young  in  his  testimony.  That  is  a  very  seriotis  charge  to 
make  and  if  he  has  any  documentation  we  would  be  very  interested 
in  seeing  it. 

I  challenge  Kim  today  to  prove  that  charge  or  .to  retract  it. 

With  me  is  our  expert  witness,  author,  aftd  naturalist,  Hope 
Ryden,  who  has  written  nine  books  on  North  American  wildlife 
and  spent  15  years  in  wilderness  areas  doing  Held  work. 

She  has  personally  witnessed  the  terrible  harm  done  by  trapping 
to  wildlife  pets  and  would  like  to  share  some  of  her  experiences 
with  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOPE  RYDEN 

Ms.  Ryden.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  and  thank  you  for 
holding  these  hearings. 

I  have  had  first-hand  experience  with  the  leghold  trap  and  its 
victims.  I  have  found  animals  in  traps.  I  have  released  animals 
from  traps.  I  have  found  animal  paws  in  traps  that  have  been 
wrung  ofT  and  my  own  dog  has  been  caught  in  a  leghold  trap  in 
New  York  State  where  I  live  when  not  in  the  wilderness. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  point  that  having  a  smaller  size  trap 
is  the  answer.  My  dog  was  caught  in  a  very  small  sized  trap.  How- 
ever, she  managed  to  dislocate  her  toes  by  jerking  and  screaming 
in  pain  trjing  to  release  herself. 

Animals  will  do  this  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  trap.  They  will, 
as  soon  a§  the  paw  goes  numb,  stare  to  chew  off  the  paw  that  they 
don't  feel  now  and,  of  course,  this  is  very  damaging  to  an  animal. 

My  neighbor's  cat  was  not  so  lucky.  It  had  its  hind  leg  in  a  trap 
and  this  is  anjther  thing  about  trapping.  Earlier  I  heard  Congress- 
man Young  say  that  an  owl  will  kill  a  rabbit,  so  after  all  it  would 
scream  like  a  rabbit  would  scream.  That  is  10  seconds  of  suffering. 
These  leghold  traps  hold  animals  for  2,  3,  4,  5  days  before  they  die. 
Mercifully  they  die  eventually  but  it  is  not  10  seconds  of  a  rabbit 
scream  so  there  is  really  no  comparison  there. 

Some  of  the  other  points  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  these  traps 
are  .everywhere  and  traps  I  have  found  in  posted  areas,  in  water- 
shed areas  and  in  one  part  of  the  United  States  that  is  really  off 
limits  to  everybody.  I  had  to  have  clearance  to  go  there  and  that 
was  in  Idaho.  I  was  tracking  bobcats  in  Idaho  for  a  book  I  wrote 
and  in  that  State  I  was  having  a  difficult  time,  so  I  found  a  re- 
search area  on  the  national  nuclear  reactor  testing  station  and,  of 
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course,  I  had  to  be  equipped  with  a  geiger  counter  to  work  there 
and  be  cleared.  I  was  there  for  a  number  of  weeks.  It  was  very 
hard  to  fin!  bobcats.  Finally  the  security  officers  discovered  why, 
80  leghold  raps  set  for  bobcats  by  people  who  had  invaded  this 
high  security  area  just  to  trap  illegally. 

I  reporte<i  this  to  the  Idaho  officials  and  they  said,  how  uould  we 
possibly  enforce  this  law?  We  have  one  warden  for  3,000  square 
miles.  So  what  happens,  a  72-hour  visitation  regulation  that  people 
should  vjsit  their  trap  lines  every  72  hours  is  completely  ignored. 
One  warden  in  Idaho  was  gunned  down  by  an  irate  trapper  who 
was  so  outraged  that  he  was  going  to  be  cited  for  his  out  of  season 
trapping  that  he  murdered  him. 

T  did  a  study  on  eaglf^.  I  have  an  eagle  book  coming  out  soon 
with  an  introduction  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson.  In  Minnesota  I  vis- 
ited the  rehab  center  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  Veterinary 
School  and  these  are  50  eagle  legs  that  had  to  be  amputated  as  a 
result  of  birds  brought  in  who  had  been  caught  in  leghold  traps. 

That  is  50  feet  of  50  bald  eagles,  our  American  symbol. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  complete  testimony  which  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  record. 

[Ms.  Ryden*s  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Stattatnt  of  ^opt  RydtP 
SubnUttd  to  tht 
Subcoamltttje  on -Htalth  I  tht  Cnvlronaent 
Af  tht 

unUed  St^tt3  Hocift  of  Ptpresentatlves 
June  1>Q4 


Ny  nant  Is  Hopt  Rydtn  and  I  live  at  345  East  81st  Street, 
Mew  York  City.    I  aa  pleased  to  subalt  for  the  record  a  written 
statevent  to  the  Subcoanlttte  on  H.R.  1797  and  to  couend  tht  dis- 
tinguished Chalrnan  i^nd  the  Subconlilttee  for  addressing  the  oeed 
to  proscribe  the  leghold  trap. In  the  United  States.    This  device  Is 
the  nost  brutal  and  non-selective  of  Inplcnents  used  to  capture 
aninals  and  I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 

As  a  naturalist  and  author  of  several  books  and  nany  articles  on 
North  American  wildlife.  Including  BOBCAT  YEAR.  COD<*S  DOG  (on  coyotes). 
AMERICA'S  LAST  WILD  HORSES,  and  THE  LITTLE  DEER  OF  THE  FLORIDA 
KEYS,    I  have  spent  nuch  tine  In  wilderness  areas  tracking  and 
studying  ny  subjects.    As  a  retult,  I  have  had  first-hand  txperleitct 
with  tht  leghold  trap  and  Its  vIctlHS.      In  fact,  at  tines  I  have 
found  It  necessary  to  abandon  fesearch  aceas  as  a  result  of  the 
provalence  of  this  device  and  Its  effects  on  the  population  of  anl- 
■als  I  was  trying  to  observe. 
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Itfort  dtscrlblng  tripping  lapact  on  Mlldl1fe»  howevtr.  I 
should  Hkt  to  tell  you  about  my  ^xperlencts  with  the  Itghold  trap 
close  to  hOH*'  and  Involving  ptts.    Anyone  Mho  belUves  that  trapped 
anlaals  do  not  suffer  should  have  been  Mith  at  one  afternoon  In 
October  of  igBO  while  I  was  walking  with  oy  two. dogs  In  a  wooded 
area  soae  thf rty-f Ive  Hlles  northwest  of  New  York  City.    For  ten 
vears  I  have  rented  a  weekend  cabin  In  this  protected  watershed 
area*  which  provides  drinking  water  for  a  nuaber  of  neighboring 
cCBKunltlet  In  northern  New  Jersey  and  several  saall  towns  In  New 
York  State.    The  area  Is  off-Halts  to  outsiders  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  witer  supply  nust  be  protected  froa  deliberate  or  Inadvertent 
pollution.    Trespassers  are  subject  to  prosecj^lon  and  severe  penal- 
ties.   The  six  faallles  that  are  p6ra1tted  to  rent  existing  houses 
In  the  area  are  cartfutly  screened  and  would  be  held  responsible 
for  any  action  on  their  part  which  alght  Jeopardize  the  wati^r  supply. 
This  watershed  area  Is  particularly  attractive  to  ae,  as  a  naturalist* 
for  raccoons,  fox.  deer,  beavers  and  birds  of  all  kinds  are  protected 
here.    Neverthrless,  trappers  Illegally  Invade  the  area  and.  In  re-^ 
cent  years,  since  the  price  cf  long  haired  wild  furs  has  soared. 
It  Is  hardly  safe  to  take  a  walk  In  the  region. 

On  that  day  In  October  when  ay  dog  *Zoe*  was  trapped,  I  was 
enjoying  the  autuan  leaves  In  this  section  of  the  Kaaapo  Mountains 
when  I  heard  her  screaas.    She  Is  a  shepherd  -  collie  alx  oi^  unusually 
stoic  teaperaatnt.    Her  veterinarian  describes  her  as  the  aost  un- 
coapUlnlng  dog  she  has  ever  treated.    So  whrA  I  heard  her  anguished 
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cr1ts»  I  kntw  $h«  was  sufftring  ttrrlblt  p«1n.    I  ran  to  htr  sidt 
»R4-disco^trtd- that  her  front  tots  wtrt    tlghtl^'cUaptd  In  stttl 
JaMS  «nd  htr  violent  tfforts  to  Jtrk  frtt  wtrt  txactrbating  htr  P«1n. 
It  Mas  apparent  that  If  I  di?  not  release  her  quickly,  she  would 
dlslocatl^in  of  her  toes.    Yet  I  could  not  do  this,  for  the  dog  was 
yanking  ah/^llIng  against  the  trap  with  such  violence  that  I  did 
not  dare  to  pull  It  open  for  fe*r  the  tightly  sprung  device  would  be 
Jerked  fro«  my  hands  and  snap  shut  again  on  the  anlaal's  already  In- 
jured paw.    I  called  for  help  at  the  top  of  my  lungs  and  a  cob- 
pan1o.n  ciae  running.    Together  we  released  the  dog;  I  held  Z^oe 
tightly  to  restrain  her, while  he,  needing  ^oth  hands  to  do  so, 
opined  the  trap.    Because  we  aanaged  to  release  the  dcg  within 
nfnutes  of  her  becoalng  trapped,  she  sustained  no  permanent  crippling. 
Had  I  not  been  present  to  restrain  her  f r      ielf  liJjury,  however, 
she  certainly  would  have  dislpcated  all  of  her  toes. 

Hy  neighbor's  cat  was  not  as  lucky  as  "Zoe."    It  disappeared  In 
the  niddle  of  winter  and  when  a  two-day  search  failed  to  turn  up  the 
Hissing  aniaal,  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Thoaas  Wagner,  presumed  his  pet  was 
dead.    However,  on  the  third  day,  her  pitiful  aews  were  heard  and 
the  cat  was  discovered  caught  by  a  hind  leg  In  a  leghold  trap.  The 
antral  was  In  ter^Jble  condition.    Her  le;  haj  frozen  and  ultlaately 
had  to  be  amputated.    Hy  neighbor,  Hr.  Thoaas  Wagner,  had -to  aake 
a  decision  whether  to  have  her  "put  down"  or  atteapt  surgery  on  her 
aingUd  leg.  ^He  chose  the  latter  course,  \nd  today  the  cat  hobbles 
about  and  cannot  be  allowed  outside  for  It  can  no  longer  protect 
Itself  froa  dogs  by  running  up  a  tree. 
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Two^othtr  dogs  In  this  prtsuaibly  prottcttd  irti  wert  also  caught 
In  tVtps.    One,  •  dalaitUn  puppy  whost  bonts  were  still  S9ft,  suffered 
peratnent  crippling.    The  other,  •  full  grown  NorwegUii  eUhound.  re* 
covered  froa  painful  Injury  In  ebout  e  aonth's  tiae. 

Those  Incidents  point  up  •  nuaber  of  alsconceptlons  coaaonly  held 
regarding  the  ?eghold  trap.    Nuaber  one:  The  weight  of  •  ^rap  does  not 
In  Itself  deteralne  the  extent  of  the  daaage  It  ctn  Inflict.  The 
noma IvjMiict Ion  of  a  trapped  aniaal  Is  to  try  to  escape.    Ny  dog  would 
have  dislocated  her  toes  In  short  order  ^had  I  not  been  nearby  to  pre- 
vent her  froa  doing  so.    I  have  observed  aniaals  In  the  wild  who  have 
chftwed  off  a  leg  to  gain  escape  froa  a  trap.    Nuaber  two:  Traps  are 
everywhere.    No  one'y^et  Is  safe  froa  these  barbtrlc  devices.    Nua-  « 


ber  three:  Trapping  regulations  are  of  no  protection  to  pets  or  wild- 
life,   .tone  of  th«  traps  described  above  were  aarked  with  Identification 
tags  as  Is  required  by  Uw.    Several  were  set  out-of-season.  All 
were  placed  on  private,  posted  land. 

The  flautlog  of  existing  trapping  laws  cannot  be  disalssed  as  an 
Isolated  phenomenon  peculiar  to  New  Jersey  (which  state.  Incidentally, 
has  now  seen  fit  to  ban  the  leghold  trap.)    k?h11f  conducting  fleW  re- 
search In  the  Vest.  I  frequently '^ound  Illegal,  unaarked  and  ouC-of 
season  traps  on  our  public  lands.    In  Arizona  an  angry  rancher  (who 
within  the  space  of  a  day  suffered  the  crippling  of  his  two  aost  valu* 
able  herding  dogs  and  an  Injury  to  his  two  year-old  grandson)  led  at 
to  forty-one  out-of-season  and  unaarked  traps  set  on  the  public  gra- 
zing land  he  leased.    He  told  ae  It  would  be  dangerous  for  hia  to 
protest.    If  he  did  so.  he  said,  the  trappers  likely  would  react  by 
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shoctln)  his  wtttr  t^nk  full  of  holes  or  by  Itaving  his  9«tes  optntd. 
I  promised  not  to  use  his  n«Bt  when  1  called  the  Arlzoni  Giae  and  Fish 
to  register  my  coaplaint:  Tht  gaat  warden  I  spoke  with  responded  as 

4  • 

follows: 

"Cnforceaent  of  trap  laws  Is  a  htart-breaking 

Job.     Wt  can  spend  four  days  a  week  and  that's  not 

enough.    The  answer  Is  a  drop  In  fur  prices.    If  prices 

fall,  trippers  won't  bother  with  the  coyote  and  (ox 

that  ouch.    Ue  only  have'51  ntn  to  patrol  tht  whole 

state.    Judges  can  fine  S300  for  trapping  offenses 

>^        but  they  nevtr  do  It.    The  $30  trapping  fee  was  aeant 

to  slow  down  trapping  but  they're  Just  not  bothering 

to  get  licenses.    Oon*t  quote  ae  on  this,  but  everyone 

wouldt-a^ree  with  ite."  > 

The  ArtZOna  Oepartnent  of  Gaae  and  Fish  Is  evidently  resfgntd  to 

the  unenforceability  of  what  trapping  regulations  do  exist.    Still » 

another  constrvatlon  officer  told  mc;  ^ 

"Each  officer  has  2.000  square  alles^.f  rugged 

ttrrain  (to  patrol).    Poachers  are  willing  to  take  the 

snail  risk  of  being  apprehended  and  tht  even  saalltr 

risk  of  trapping  out-of -season  and  without  a  license." 

Arizona  need  not  bt  singled  out  as  an-' Isolated  example  of  poor 

# 

law  enforcement.    In  IdahOt  In  1979.  while  atttaptlng  to  track  bob- 
cats and  obstrye  their  behavior  for  a  book  I  was  thtn  writing 
(BOBCAT  YeAR/VlkIng  Prtss).  I  encountered  tven  aore  flagrant«^abuses 
thAn  what  I  had  sten  In  Arizona.    The  whole  business  of  trying  to 
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1oc«tt  bobcats  In  Idaho  wlldtrntss  artas  was  discouraging.  The 

iqliflil*  tluslvt  by  naturt.  had  bttn  ovtrtrapped  to  an  unknown  ex- 

ttnt  throughout  tht  state.    I  say  'unknoi^n  extent*  because  records 

of  trapping  pressure  on  a  species  «ust  necessarily  rely  on  "reported* 
t 

take,    poachers,  of  course,  do  not  cooperate  with  gaae  end  fish 
personnel  to  report  either  the  aniaals  they  aeant  to  harvest  or 
those  unwanttd  aniaals  they  have  caught  Inadvertently  and  disposed 
of.    Poaching  Is  raspant  In  Idaho.    In  1980  one  dedicated  law  en- 
forcement officer  lost  his  lift  to  an  Irate  poacher  who  gunned  hin 
down  In  order  to  escape  being  cited  for  his  Illegal  actlvltly. 

As  a  result  of  the  difficulty  I  had  locating  bobcats  to  study 
In  tht  state  of  Idaho,  I  decided  to  look  for  a  research  area  that 
was  off-11a1ts  tr  thk  public,  one  In  which  trapping  was  not  peraltted, 
aid  I  found  what  I  regarded  as  the  Ideal  spot       the  National  Nuclear 
Reactor  Testing  Station  *-  a  640  square  nlle  high  security  region. 
After  obtaining  the  necessary  clearance  and  permissions  to  enter 
the  area,  I  went  to  work  there  looking  for  uy  subject.    But  bob- 
cats were  scarce  there,  too,  and  after  several  weeks  of  poorly  re- 
warded effort,  I  discovered  why.    The  security  officers  who  pa- 
trolled the  area  found  60  leghold  traps  set  for  bobcat*. 

The  fact  that  trappers  do  not , even  res'pect  such  a  high  security 
area  as  a  nuclear  testing  station  ^s  cltar  evidence  that  this  ac- 
tivity Is  ungovernable  -  one  In  which  participants  art  willing  to 
flout  regulations  for  whatever  ROrifttary  or  psychological  reward 
trapping  brings  thee.      Throughout  Idaho  conservation  officers 
were  even  aore  hard  put  to  patrol  iid  enforce  liWs  In  ruggtd  "wilder- 
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ness  ftr««s  than  htd  been  those  officers  1  spoke  with  In  Arizona. 
Ee«h-wftrden  in  Idaho  was  responslbU  for  patrolling  a  3»000  square 
■lie  district*    Poachers  and  scoffUws  had  not  the  leist  difficulty 


And  whit  of  the  wild  tnlntls  I  h*ve  seen  struggling  igainst 
^despeVite  odds  to  ntke  a  living  In  bitter  winter  weither  or.  only 
three  legs?    I  h»ve  amy  photographs  of  coyotes  in  this  condition.  • 
In  the  winter  of  1973  1  witched  a  full  grown  but  still  yaung  three- 
legged  coyote  posture  and  beg  like  »  puppy  before  an  tdult  pair 
who  then  regurgitated  food  for  It,    1  suraised  th»t  the  three- 
legged  anlnftl  wts  one  of  their  young  of  the  previous  year.  On 
mother  occasion  I  found  »  bidgcr  ptw  in  a  steel  jawed  leghold  trip. 
The  tnimil  to  whom  it  belonged  had  »pp»rently  wrenched  itself  free 
from  the  brutal  device  by  wringing  off  its  »1 1 -too-i«port»nt  front 
leg.    Badgers,  as  you  know,  nust  have  iwo  front  paws  in  order  to 
burrow. 

And  while  on  asslgnnent  for  GEO  uagazine  to  study  and  write 
about  the  Antrican  bald  eagle,  I  visited  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Raptor  Research  and  Rehabilitation  Center  in  St.  Paul,  where  I  was 
shown  a  drawerful  of  eagle  feet       thirty  in  all       that  had  been 
amputated  fron  birds  crippled  in  leghold  traps. 

Of  the  .237  bald  eagles  that  have  been  brought  to  this  clinic 
for  treatment  since  it  opened,  59  or  2it  have  been  victias  of  the 
leghold  trap.  The  veterinarian  in  charge.  Or.  Patrick  Redig,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  these  trap  casualties  represented  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  Host  trappers,  he  said,  would  be  too  ashaaed 
to  bring  in  a  bald  eagle  caugh^  in  one  of  their  traps  and  likely 


eluding  detection. 
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wouiTi  turn  tht  bird  loose  without  bentfit  of  aedlcil  treatnent. 
Such  uDtrtittd  birds,  he  stressed,  would  stand  little  or  no  chince 
of  surviving.    Red1g*s  experience  treating  59  trip-Injured  bild 

4 

eagles  clearly  denonstrates  that  even  those  birds  whose  trauias 
appear  to  be  slight  steadily  worsen.    Tissue  daaage  caused  by  lack 
of  circulation  below  the  point  of  trap  constriction  alaost  Inevi- 
tably results  In  the  de^th  of  the  leg.    Redig  took  me  on  a  tour  of 
the  bird  wards  and  showed  ae  a  nunber  of  one-legged  eagles  which 
could  never  be  released,  for  eagles  need  their  feet  to  kill  food. 

While  at  the  Raptor  Rehab  Center.  I  saw  a  screech  owl  brought 
In  with  both  legs  chopped  off  by  a  leghold  trap.    That  bird,  of 
cour&s,  had  to  be  euthanized. 

Or.  Redig  naued  the  species  that  have  been  brought  to  his  avian 
clinic  with  severe  trap  Injuries,  a  total  of  300  birds.    These  ^re: 
The  barred  owl.  the  great  horned  owl.  the  red  tall  hawk,  the  rough 
legged  hawk,  the  goshawk,  the  screech  owl.  the  broad  winged  hawk, 
the  jcldcn  eagle  and  the  bald  eagle. 

The  above  descriptions  are  bOt  a  few  of  the  experiences  I 
hive  had  in  the  fifteen  years  I  have  studied  wildlife.    Ouring  this 
tine  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  leghold  trap  Is  a  device  that 
ought  have  no  place  In  responsible  stewardship  of  wildlife,  what 
few  laws  arc  In  place  to  regulate  this  so-called  sport  have  proved 
useless.    It  Is  tUe  to  get  rid  of  the  device  altogether  for  It 
Is  Inherently  cruel  and  non-selective.    To  what  extent  the  leghold 
trap  has  Impacted  threatened  and  endangered  species  will  never  be 
known.    These  unwanted  \Mct1ns  are  an  eabarrassnent  and  are  not 
reported. 
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...  to  obtiin  »0M  tdei  of  tht  incldtnce  of  crippling  of  wild  inlnils 
ciught  by  thi  stiel  jiMtd  leghold  tralp,  I  would  like  to  cill  your 
itttntion  to  1  four  yeir  study  condurted  on  the  Wheel er  Hittonil 
Ulldllft  Rtfugt  in  Alibini  by  ThoMS  Atkinson  ind  published  in  the 
Journil  of  Hildlift  Minigtnent.    Eighteen  trip  permits  wers  issued  to 
locil  citizens  who  tripped  fro«  the  beginning  of  the  fur  seisrfn  in 
litt  November  until  the  end  of  the  seison  in  lite  Februiry.  The 
■ost  coMOn  trip  used  by  these  people  mis  the  lorg-spring  size  1»< 
ilthough  so»e  No  3  ind  No  1  trips  were  used,  is  well  is  coil  spring, 
long  spring,  jurfU  single  Jiw,  double  jiw  ind  high  grip.    One  stipu- 
lition  wi^  Bide:  The  nen  grinted  peraits  to  trip  on  the  Refuqe  were 
required  to  report  ill  crippling  thit  resulted.    For  purposes  o^  the 
study  this  would  include  ill  ininils  thit  hid  pulled  out  of  trips 
by  wringing  off  or  gniwing  off  feet.    The  following  infornition  re- 
sulted: 

1)  209  mink  were  clught  during  the  four  yeir  study;  in 
idditionil  79  were  crippled  (27. 6X). 

2)  The  riccoon  citch  wis  429;  in  idditionil  137  riccoons 
were  crippled  (24X). 

3)  962  opossuns  were  tripped;  19  were  crippled.  This 
lower  incidence  is  likely  due  to  the  docile  niture 
of  this  iniBil . 

4)  There  wcr«  196  foxes  '(red  ind  gray)  tripped;  69 
idditionil  foxes  were  crippled  (26X). 

Since  the  study  covered  i  four-yeir  period  ind  involved  indi- 
viduils  with  viried  degrees  of  tripping  skill  using^  i  viriety  of  trip 
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sizts  find  typts'and  exptrlencing  tU  kinds  of  wtithtr  condltliins,  the 
ptrctntages  htre  should  givt  •  good  Indication  of  the  extent  of  this 
problen. 


countries  and  three  states  no  longer  peralt  use  of  the  leghold  trip, 
holding  It       be  •  non-selectlvt,  ecologically  daaaging  device  that 
Inflicts  unnecessary  suffering  on  aniaals.    It  Is  past  tlMC  that  we 
In  the  United  Statfs  follow  the  lead  of  Burundi,  Equatorial  Guinea, 
Gabon,  Ganbia,  Ghana,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Kenya,  Liberia,  Mall,  Mauri- 
tania, Morocco,  Rhodesia,  Senega],  Swaziland,  Tanzania,  Togo,  Tunisia,, 
Uganda  and  Upper  Volta,  which  countries  have  banned  every  forw  of 
trapping.  '    At  the  very  least  we  aust  take  note  of  the  countries^  that 
iho  longer  pernit  the  use  of  the  leghold  trap  and  Join  their  ranks. 
These  countries  are.:  Austria,  Bangladesh,  Belize,  Brazil,  British 
West  Indies,  Chile,   Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Oenaark,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Gera<ny«  Great  Britain,  Kong  Kong,  Hungary,  India,  the  Republic  of 
Ireland,  Israel,  Jaaaica,  Jordon,  Hal  awl ,  )(a  laysia,  Hozaablque,  Niger, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Seychelles  Islands,  Singapore,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
trinldad.  and  Tobago.  ^ 

I  urge  the  menbers  of  this  coanlttee  to  recoaaend  passage  of 
H.R.  1797.  It  Is  past  time  that  the  United  States  Join  these  en> 
1 ightencd  'nations  and  ban  the  cruel  and  non>select1ve  steel  Jawed 
leghold  trap. 


Host  nations  now  recognize  the  truth  about  trapping.  Fifty 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive it  and  without  objection  it  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 
Mr.  Regenstein,  yov  represent  the  Fund  for  Animals? 
Mr.  Regenstein.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Goodrich's  testimony,  for  the  most  part,  was 
an  attack  on  the  organizations  that  are  supporting  this  legislation. 
He  named  a  whole  buni^h  of  specific  other  issues  where  he  thinks 
you  have  a  hidden  agenaa.  Is  it  your  purpose  to  end  trapping  com- 
pletely? 

Mr.  Regenstein.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  are  supporting  here 
today  is  a  very  mild  bill.  It  would  not  end  trapping  and  we  are  en- 
dorsing this  bill,  realizing  that  it  will  only  go  a  small  way;  it  will 
do  a  lot  of  good.  It  will  be  a  tremendously  successful  bill  in  reduc- 
ing the  suffering  and  tortunng  and  killing  of  animals  but  it  will 
not  go  as  far  as  we  would  like  it  to  go  and  we  make  no  secret  of 
that  whatsoever. 

We  have  been  very  critical  of  many  aspects  of  trapping,  hunting 
and  the  fur  industry  and  there  is  nothing  secret  about  our  views. 
We  are  in  the  business  of  protecting  wildlife,  trying  to  promote 
humane  treatment  of  animals.  AU  you  have  to  do  is  write  us  and 
get  on  our  mailing  list  and  we  wiL  be  happy  to  send  you  our  litera- 
ture that  makes  all  these  things  pv^rfectly  clear  so  this  really  isn't 
much  of  a  revelation  on  the  part  of  the  former  witness. 

Mr.  Waxman.  So  if  you  had  your  way,  you  would  prefer  not  to 
permit  any  hunting  or  trapping  at  ali.  But  the  bill  only  goes  part  of 
the  way;  isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Regenstein.  We  would  be  delighted  to  see  all  torturing  and 
suffering  and  unnecessary  killing  of  anJmals  eliminated.  Of  course, 
we  don't  live  in  an  ideal  world. 

I  remember  when  we  were  trying  to  gfi^ome  of  the  predator  poi 
sons  like  strychnine  and  cyanide  banned  from  public  lands.  We 
suggested  at  that  time,  as  an  alternativ^e     the  massive  poisoning, 
selectivl  hunting  and  trapping  of  coyote.*  that  might  be  killing 
sheep. 

We  are  not  fanatics  on  this  issue.  We  rei'ognize  that  in  certain 
situations  perhaps  some  trapping  or  killing  of  animals  is  necessary 
simply  because  it  is  better  than  the  alternative.  3o  we  have  never 
taken  a  stand  that  no  animal  should  ever  be  killed  .at  any  tinie  for 
an>'  reason.  We  are  generally  in  favor  of  protectiiig  wildlife  and 
other  animals  from  unnecessary  killing  and  toiiure  and  pain  and 
suffering,  and  everyone  who  knows  the  Fund  for  Animals  and 
many  other  groups  today  represented  know  that. 

Mr.  Waxman.  I  guess  the  question  is  whether  pair,  and  suffering 
is  necessary  for  another  purpose,  which  would  be  tc^  gather  the  furs 
of  these  animals  for  commercial  purposes,  then  is  it  necessary  to  do 
that  in  such  a  horrible*"way?  Is  that  the  way  you  would  put  the 
question? 

Mr.  Regenstein.  We  are  not  great  fans  of  the  fur  industry  We 
have  done  everything  we  can  to  encourage  

Mr.  Waxman.  I  don't  think  that  they  like  you  either. 

Mr.  Regenstein.  We  are  very  proud  of  some  of  the  <memies 
have.  We  have  done  ever>  thing  we  can  to  try  to  pei^suade  the 
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women  and  the  men  of  America  not  to  buy  fur  coats,  not  to  wear 
fur  coats. 

Let  me  take  one  moment  to  cite  

^  Mr.  Waxman.  I  will  have  to  refuse  you  d  )ing  that  because  of  the 
limited  time  If  we  don't  have  it  in  the  record,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  it. 

Mr.  Regenstein.  Let  me  say  there  is  a  better  way  if  you  have  to 
kill  animals.  Almost  any  way  of  killing  them  is  better. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Woodstream  Corp.  makes  a  leg  snare,  but  it  is  not 
marketed  in  the  United  States— only  in  Canada.  I  want  to  know  if 
that  is  correct.  If  it  is,  why  is  it  the  case? 

Mr.  Robertson.  First  of  all,  it  is  correct;  we  do  make  a  powered 
leg  snare.  It  was  first  introduced  in  Canada  because  we  tested 
Milan  Novak's  leg  snare  and  found  it  to  be  inefficies^.  We  devel- 
oped one  which  would  be  less  costly  and  could  be^ed  in  more 
places. 

We  are  going  to  introduce  that  in  the  United  States,  but  I  must 
tell  you  they  are  outlawed  in  many  States  in  the  country.  There- 
fore, from  a  marketing  point  of  view  it  is  probably  a  limited  situa- 
'  tion  for  us.  ^  » 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  make  clear  

Mr.  Waxman.  They  are  outlawed  in  many  States  of  this  country 
but  permitted  in  Canada? 
Mr.  Robertson.  Yes. 

I  think  people  who  hunt  with  dogs,  and  others,  have  forced  legis- 
lation through  the  States  that  outlawed  many  of  the  soK^alled  leg 
snares 

Mr.  Waxman.  Ms.  Stevens,  would  you  comment  on  that? 
Ms.  Stevens.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  comment  that  there  are  many  States  that  out- 
lawed  snares.  In  general,  that  means  the  neck  and  body  snares 
that  I  referred  to.  The  reason  they  are  outlawed  is,  they  are  very 
cheap.  Anybody  can  take  a  piece  of  wire  and  made  a  snare,  and 
actually  that  i§  not  good  for  Woodstream's  business  at  all.  Howev- 
er, since  woodstream  is  making  leg  snares  now,  they  can  make  just 
as  much  money  selling  leg  snares,  and  that  is  what  we  hope  they 
do.  , 

They  have  bought  up  the  Havahart  Box  Trap  Co.,  and  they  can 
make  money  on  that  They  are  losing  money,  as  we  found  in  the 
SEC  report,  on  the  leghold  steel  jaw  traps  now. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Is  it  your  contention  they  manufacture  a  1^  snare 
which  is  more  humane,  but  they  are  not  selling  it  in  this  country? 

Ms.  Stevei  Yes;  and  the  Novak  leg  snare  is  going  to  be  avail- 
able by  Christmas,  also  in  Canada.  There  will  be  a  number  of 
choices  of  alternatives  to  the  steel  jaw  leghold  trap,  all  of  which 
are  vastly  less  cruel. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Robertson,  you  mentioned  in  your  testimon/ 
that  since  you  manufacture  a  number  of  alternatives,  you  were  in 
a  good  position  to  comment  on  -the  alternatives. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  would  like  to  make  

Mr.  Waxman.  Why  don't  you  sell  this  alternative  in  this  coun- 
try? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  As  I  said,  we  are  going  to,  sir.  It  has  only  been 
available  to  us  this  past  reason.  Trapping  is  only  done  in  most 
places  from  November  through  the  end  of  January. 

This  device  has  been  developed.  We  wanted  to  test  it,  see  If  it 
was  accepted  in  Canada,  because  Canada  was  leaning  towards  this 
device  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  We  wanted  to  see  if,  in  fact,  the 
consumer  would  buy  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  not.  That,  of 
course,  as  a  businessman,  is  of  concern  to  us. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Because  it  is  not  effective,  or  

Mr.  Robertson.  No.  We  think  it  is  effective.  But  I  don*t  feel  the 
trapper  fefels  it  is  as  universal  a  device,  and  it  isn't.  It  can't  be  used 
in  many  terrains  or  weather  situations,  I  think  that  is  the  reason 
that  our  customer  doesn't  buy  it.  But  it  is  available. 

Mr.  Waxman.  So  we  have  an  alternative  really  that  is  probably 
more  humane.  It  is  not  a3  desirable  because  the  trapper  is  used  to 
the  other  traps,  and  they  are  probably  more  effective,  but  it  seems 
to  me  if  they  have  an  alternative  and  it  is  effective,  maybe  that  is 
a  reasonable  course  for  them  to  take. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Since  this  is  probably  one  contribution  I  can 
make  here  today,  let  me  say  what  the  alternatives  are  and  what 
we  have  found.  Our  position  as  a  company  is  that  we  believe  in 
trapping.  We  support  wildlife  mana^^ement.  We  want  to  help  the 
farmer  protect  his  crops  and  agricultural  herds.  But  it  is  also  our 
position  that  we  want  to  make  this  as  humane  a  procedure  as  pos- 
sible. For  that  reason,  we  do  offer  all  kinds  of  traps,  many  of  which 
have  been  mentioned  here  this  morning. 

Our  problem  is  that  we  can  offer  the  product,  but^the  consumer 
has  to  buv  it.  The  consumer,  the  market,  makes  the  judgment  as  to 
what  is  the  better  device  for  his  particular  purpose.  Now,  our-cage 
trap  has  been  sold  for  a  long  time,  and  we  sell  them  to  human  soci 
eties,  homeowners,  et  cetera,  and  they  are  effective.  Biit  it  is  cum- 
bersome, it  is  expensive  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  trapper. 

We  make  leg  snares.  We  have  been  in  the  snare  business  a  long 
time.  The  particular  powered  leg  snare  version  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to  is  a  newer  development. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Let  me  interrupt.  I  g^ess  what  maybe  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  is  to  weigh  the  convenience  of  the  trapper  versus 
something  that  may  allow  him  to  continue  in  business  and  be  a 
little  more  humane  toward  a  living  animal.  They  may  not  make 
that  choice  in  the  marketplace,  but  there  are  times  when  the  Con 
gress  of  the  United  States  has  to  come  in  and  decide  that  market 
place  alone  should  not  make  the  judgment.  There  are  other  ques- 
tions involved. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  understand.  We  are  trying  to  cover  so  much 
ground  in  such  a  short  time. 

The  cage  trap  which  I  referred  to,  which  is  cumbersome,  also 
won't  catch  some  pjedator  species.  They  just  simply  will  verv 
seldom  go  in  it.  So  the  person  trying  to  capture  the  wildlife  consid 
xiTS  whether  the  device  will  in  fact  catch  the  animal,  whether  it  can 
be  used  universally,  what  it  costs,  and  whether  it  is  legal  or  illegal. 
He  considers  all  those  things  before  he  purchases  one  of  our  prod 
ucts. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Robertson,  you  mentioned  a  relatively  small  trap  in  your  tes- 
timony, I  think. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes.  The  size  IVa  is  a  fox  trap  used  for  fox  and 
raccootis— two  of  the  larger  furs  that  are  harvested  in  this  country. 
And  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  its  Jaw  spreads  around 
4%  inches.  That  is  ours.  There  are  other  devices  made  by  other 
companies.  I  am  talking  about  our  product. 

Mr.  Walgren.  This  device  is  made  by  Victor,  I  guess? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  us. 

Mr.  Walgren.  That  is  you. 

It  IS  a  No.  2.  That  is  a  relatively  small  trap,  too;  is  that  right? 
Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  it  is.  * 
Mr.  Walgren.  OR.  '  > 

Mr.  RoBERi'SON.  The  IVz  would  be  smaller  than  that.  As  the 
number  goes  down,  the  size  goes  down. 

Mr.  Walgren.  What  is  the  pressure  that  these  springs  generate? 
Has  anybody  ever  measured  that? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  can't  tell  you  pounds  per  square  inch.  But  I 
can  make  a  reference  to  a  new  device  we  have  talked  abont — the 
soft-catch  trap.  Those  things  are  weaker  by  35  to  40  percent  than 
the  conventional  trap  because  the  pad  is  so  designed  that  it  acts 
like  a  Chinese  finger  and  can  keep  the  limb  from  rolling  out  of  the 
trap.  So  the  spring  pressure  need  not  be  as  great  to  hold  the 
animal. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  sorry,  the  pounds  per  square  inch,  I  don't  have 
it  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Walgren.  But  there  is  no  question  that  these  relatively 
small  traps  dp  an  awful  lot  of  damage,  is  there? 
Ml  Robertson.  Are  you  asking  my  opinion  of  that? 
Mr.  Walgren.  Yes. 

Mr  Robertson.  I  have  seen  pictures  like  are  here  on  the  table  in 
front  of  me,  and  I  know  these  occurrences  can  occur.  I  think  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  the  frequency  with  which  they  occur. 

We  have  been  working  constantly,  as  I  mentioned  earlier— it 
probably  didn't  mean  much  to  people-  *but  with  center-mounted 
chains  and  offset  jaws  and  swivels  and  reduced  spring  pressure  and 
added  pads.  We  have  been  working  constantly  to  reduce  damage  to 
the  animal,  further  and  further. 

Mr.  Walgren.  I  notice  in  this  book  it  says  something  to  the 
effect  tha*  Connecticut  end  Tennessee  have  banned  leghold  traps 
except  whei*  used  in  burrows. 

Is  there  any  change  in  their  experience?  How  many  animals  are 
taken?  Do  we  have  records  of  how  many  animaJs  were  taken  in 
Connecticut  and  Tennessee,  before  they  made  that  change  and 
after? 

Mr.  Robertson  You  are  asking  the  wrong  man,  sir.  Maybe  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  people  could  tell  you,  or  maybe  someone  is  here 
from  Connecticut  Fish  and  Game.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Does  anyone  know  whether  there  is  attention 
given  to  the  leghold  trap  in  burrows?  Is  that  something  anyone 
would  know? 

Perhaps  there  are  other  witnesses  that  might  be  able  to  help  us. 
It  certainly  seems  that  in  all  these  instances  as  a  practical 
matter  the  Federal  Government  is  looking  for  differences  in  experi- 
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ences  when  we  change  behavior,  and  when  some  Stat^s  make  these 
changes.  If  there  are  any  differences  in  this,  I  would^  hope  they 
would  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  I  would 
hope  we  could  learn  something  from  them. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Walgren,  I  think  someone  in  the  audience 
wanted  to  volunteer. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  am  Gerald  Thomas  with  Woodstream  Corp. 

In  Connecticut,  they  banned  the  leghold  trap  in  approximately 
1930,  and  this  regulation  trap  inside  the  burrow  they  have  tried 
since  that  time  to  get  it  back  on  land.  And  I  attended  a  Senate 
committee  hearing  late  last  year  where  they  are  considering  legis- 
lation to  do  something  to  bring  that  trap  out  of  the  burrow  so  they 
can  effectively  manage  or  harvest  those  animals  on  land. 

If  you  have  any  questions  on  the  leg  snare,  also,  that  the  Wood- 
stream  Corp.  has,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  those  questions. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Walgren.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Maybe  we  can  get  information  from  the  States  in- 
volved about  their  experiences,  too. 

Mr.  Walgren.  What  is  there  to  the  thought  that  you  are  losing 
money  on  your  steel  traps  at  this  time?  That  is  correct,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  trap  business  is  a  very  cyclical  business  de- 
pending on,  as  someone  testified  earlier,  the  fur  industry,  the 
number  of  people  who  trap.  And  I  would  have  to  say  that  over  the 
years  the  trap  business  has  cycled  up  and  down.  I  know  of  no  trap 
company  alone  that  has  ever  survived  the  cycles  of  the  trap  busi 
ness.  We  are  in  one  of  those  low  cycles  at  this  time. 

Woodstream  survives  because  we  are  a  diversified  company.  But 
I  must  honestly  say  that  the  trap  business  is  very  low  at  the 
moment  beca'ise  the  fur  business  is  very  low. 

Mr.  Walgr  3N.  Is  your  company  planning  to  move  to  the  snare — 
not  planning  to  move,  but  are  you  developing  this  current  snare 
that  you  are  now  marketing  in  Canada  with  internal  financial 
planning  in  hopes  that  it  will  do  better  than  the  metal  snare*^ 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  

Mr.  Walgren.  Better  than  the  leghold  trap,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  ofTer  a  variety  of 
product,  because  all  consumers  are  not  alike  and  they  have  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  different  products,  and  they  live  in  various 
terrain  situations  where  one  product  might  be  appropriate  and  an- 
other might  not  be. 

Woodstream  has  worked— we  have  tested  the  Swedish  snare 
mentioned  earlier.  You  will  hear  Mr.  Davies.  I  believe,  about  the 
Erz  on-em  snare.  We  have  worked  with  him.  We  are  constantly 
trying  to  find  devices  which  are  effective,  universally  applicable  and 
more  humane.  That  is  

Mr.  Walgren.  Let  me  ask  a  followup  question,  if  I  might,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

As  you  try  to  find  devices  that  are  more  effective,  that  implies 
you  measure  or  have  some  accurate  view  of  their  effectiveness.  You 
indicate  that  the  leghold  snare  is  more  effective  in  some  circum- 
stances and  less  effective  in  others.  You  cite  terrain  as  an  example. 

How  much  less  effective  is  it  in  other  areas? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  The  thing  that  I  can  refer  you  to— and  I  happen 
to  know  that  a  study  made  by  the  department  of  conservation  in 
New  York  exists  on  the  E-z-on-em  snare,  and  the  data  is  in  that 
study. 

Woodstream,  when  it  comfes  out  with  a  new  device,  is  very  care- 
ful to  try  and  get  scientific  community  evaluatioji  of  its  product, 
because  being  businessmen  we  are  suspect  when  we  advertise.  So 
we  try  to  get  scientific  community  verification. 

We  are  doing  this  on  the  paddeJ  trap.  The  E-z-on-em  snare  we 
tried  has  been  ^^'sted  by  New  York  State— and  that  data  is  avail- 
able. 

To  answer  your  question,  there  is  a  lot  of  data  coming  from  the 
various  State  agencies  and  the  Federal  Government  on  the  newest 
device,  on  the  padded  or  soft>catch  device.  That  should  be  published 
shortly. 

lyir.  Walgren.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Robertson,  ^d  it  is  very  encouraging. 
.  Mr.  Walgren,  Encouraging  that  they  are  as  effective,  or  what*? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  correct.  Effective  and  more  humane. 

Mr.  Waxman.  I  want  to  thank  the  witnesses  on  this  panel.  We 
will  have  to  move  to  the  others.  If  you  have  any  other  thoughts  you 
want  to  add  to  this,  feel  free  to  put  it  in  writing  and  submit  it  for 
the  record. 

[The  following  letter  was  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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SOOETY  FOR  ANIMAL  PROTECTIVE  LEGISLATION 
P.  9^^3710 
Q#oro«town  St«tk>n 
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(202)  337-2334 


Tha  HoDorabla  Bwty  Wasun  ; 
Chtinun  '  • 

SttbooMKittM  of  Baalth  and 
tba  EtiTlromant 

2U8  Kayborn  Bouaa  Offlo*  Building 
Waahincton»DC  20515 

Daar  Chairvan  ya3oun» 

-  I  raquaat  that  this  lattar  ba  mada  part  of  tha  raoord  of  tha  hatrlnca  oa  E.K.1797 
hald  Aofuat  3,196^. 

Tou  aakad  for  iofornation  on  protaotion  of  liraatook  againat  pradatory  aniaala. 
Cabla  ooatad  lag at^traa  ara  tha  baat  aubctittxta  for  ataal  jaw  trapa  io  tha  oaptura 
of  lon^-lafsad  aniaala  cueb  a  a  ooyotaa,  foxaa*  aDd  boboata.    Tba  B10S91,  tha 
Victor  Powar  Snara»  tha  ildrioh  lagtnara,  tha  Xoirak  lafaoMra,  and  tha  Svadiah 
laganara  tttad  tor  foxaa  in  th«  tnow  ara^  azaaplaa*    SmtUar  animla  auoh  aa  raoooona 
oan  ba  oau^t  In  box  trapa.    Iba  attaobad  ahaat  datalla*  Of  ootzraa  trappinf 

ia  far  ttom.  bainf  tba  only  aathod  of  protaotinf  livtatook.   It  ia  aoat  affaotira 
what)  a  partioxalAr  airaiidinf  ooyota  ia  trapped  rat  bar  than  attaint  inc  Maa  trapping 
of  all  pradatora*  Taata  aTaraion  oalng  cbavloala  auob  aa  Lltbiua  eblorida  hat  nan 
fovnd  to  ba  highly  affbotiva  in  Saakatabawan*   Lithium  oblorida  iiakaa  an  animal  \iuy 
•at a  it  vary  oauaaatad,  bat  it  ia  not  lathal*    Gy  ptxtting  otxt  baita  oovarad  with 
laiib*a  wool  pradatora  oan  ba  traioad  to  avoid  aatlng  anything  <Mlliog  of  la«b, 

G^ar'ding  doga  and  fttarding  lluiaa  wara  Mntiooad  at  tha  bairinga.  l>y  drira  away 
pradatora  ttom  tba  Hooka  tbay  ar«  traioad  to  protaot.    Iba  U.S.  DapartBtnt  of 
Agrloultvra  ia  oondsoting  fttt5iaa  with  aavaral  diff)rrant  traada  of  doga«  daralopad 
OTar  oantwiaa  to  protvot  ahaap  fVoa  «olT«a  in  fiongaryt  Spain,  Italy,  Oraaoa  and 
otbar  Old  World  Co«triaa.    Nuimoiia  tactiaonlala  ttom  wool  growara  in  tbia  aoontry 
tbow  bow  affaotiT*  thaa«  doga,  «ho  at  ay  with  tba  ahaap  at  all  tiaaa,  oan  ba. 

Sbad  laMblng  ia  an  i^>ortant  way  of  protaoting  vary  yooag  lamba.   Tha  aHaa  ara  brought 
into  a  ahad  ahoM^tly  bafora  gMng  birth.   TMa  ia  vVlaly  bitt  not  onivaraally  praotlaad. 
It  aavaa  amy  lajiba  not  onlj  ttom.  pL>adatora  bat  JCjro«  acoldaBta,  bad  waatbar,  and  .othar 
eaoaaa  of  daatb  in  naonataa.   Wool  growara  haTa  a  ttndanoy  to  tilaaa  all  daatha 
killing  by  pradators.    Battar  oara  df  tha  ahaap  and  adamiata  naa  of  abapharda  on  tha 
ranga  ara  baaio  to  aToldanoa  of  loaaaa  ttom  a  variaty  of  aaoaaa.  Shapharda  aarry  pina 
and  oan  ahoot  any  pradatora  aa«n  killing  ahaap  on  tha  vpot. 

finally,  birth  control  in  araaa  of  pradator  danaity  ia  a  aound  bit  raraly  tiaad  aatbod. 
Aftar  a  abort  flurry  of  attantion  tba  Wah  and  Wildlif*  Sarnoa  gara  up  ♦ha  a f fort  to 
ooniact  adaqoata  work  on  tba  aatbod.    Tha  aw  haa  baan  troa  of  all  othar  aathcda 
axoapt  poiaon  and  ataal  >w  trapping,  tba  two  aoat  paln^al»  non«aalaotiTa»  and  daa« 
tructiTa  ways  of  attainting  to  protaot  liTaatook  ttom  prasHatora. 

A  Moond   unanawarad  qoaation  conoarnad  oiiptura  of  wild  fVirbcarara  in  Ccnnaotiout 
and  Tannaaaaa  wbara  trapa  Mat  ba  plaoad  in  bonrowa.   I  ragrat  I  do  not  hara  flguraa 
on  tbiat  bowaw.  It  ia  intaraating  to  nota  that  in  Kaaaachnaatta  whara  ataal  jaw 
trapa  way  only  ba  uaad  in  drowning  aata,  not  on  dry  land,  tha  palt  aalaa  of  raoo#«na 
and  f0Ma»  both  of  W&ich  ara  caught  in  land  aata»  want  t^)  «ttb«tantially  aftar  tha 
1975  ban»  flguraa  fthow. 
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TlM  •ztrMM  tt«t«MDt«  neh  ••  Umacr  roocr**  ••••rtiOQ  that  ■*K.1797  voold  b*  "tb*  dttth 
kMll  for  o«  indoitrr*  bavt  no  bad*  ia  fltot  i^tto«v<»r*PW  «ltD*M««  «bo  ttititletl 
•lalBflt  th«  bill  olftlMd  that  ooootargtt  •p«ti««  oaa  b*  r«lMMd  «)hBr«*<^  Aro«  stMl  >« 
trapa*    Kahafailltatora  of  vlldllfb  kaon  that  i)*aro«la  (OotTallT  ahoM  up  two  or  throo 
days  4fttr  rolaaaa  ttem  tha  traps*    It  la  thao  that  th«  lUb  wist  bo  ai^Mrtatod  if  tho 
atdml  is  to  ba  sarad*    In  tha  ocOj  aolatstitla  stvlj  w  klMw  of  la  oqyotoa  vara 

trsppsd,  radio  ooUarsd  aod  roloasod*  tuo  of  tho  foor  varo  fotnd  daad  vith  tho  trappwi 
pavs  vhioh  had  appaarod  to  ba  tmlQ^od  badly  iiMci*^  or  latmsllj  gnaiisd  off* 

M/lBt9  aaaartad  that  lagsoarao  aat  Uka  a  tomiqoat*   Tbm  IXlom  lofsoaro  ia  spaoifieally 
dacifoad  to  avoid  eottinc  off  sU  oiroolatiod  to  tha  Uxb*   Ibf  AMdiah  fox  lagaoaro 
haa  a  difftrant  ?7stam  for  aToiding  tha  tottntSqoot  aflbet*   FrasiaaliLy  Voodstraam  has 
takeo  tMa  into  aooovit  in  tho  lagstMura  it  is  mr)2atlt«  in  paoAds*  It  oartaisly  U 
capabla  of  doin^  ao* 

Uoodatraaa  ia  spanding  Urg*  mam  taking  nOl  pa^ta*  in  all  trapplog  mgaaioaa 
po^iii^  tha  •aoft  ^llatdh*  ataal  >w  trap*    Otono«slT,  tha  oonanj  pr«f%ra  to  oootlmaa 
boainasa  as  ns^,  wraly  attadhing  ao«a  rtibbar  to  srdUaary  traps  and  off  sotting  thair 
>»»*    Thasa  ada  aaka  fUsa  OlaiES  in  partioiOar  by  infarring  tha  tho  P*5*  DapartjMttt  of 
Igrloultwa  baa  aodorsad  tha  •soft  oa^A*  trap  and  prondad  fXtoUog  fbr  ita  daralop^ant* 
OSDA  has  dona  noitlisr* 

Ada  for  tha  Yioter  Powar  Soar  a  ara  notably  laeking  aran  in  Canada  idma  it  ia  bsing 
Mnufaotorad  and  distribotad  to  thooo  «ho  flnl  out  abo«t  it  vithovt  bn^afit  of  adtrsrtisa. 
■tnt* 

As  Profstsor  Jsn  EnglTaod  tsstifiad,  attaifita  to  oom  stool  trapa  vith  plastio  fkilad  to 
radnoa  jLag  djiMga  to  foxsa*   It  did  rad«oa  tooth  dasH^co      sboot  half,  b«t  tho  (Voit^oatsli  * 
.  doaa  not  oovar  tha  Mtal  parts  of  tho  trap  azoapt  along  tha  inslda  odgaaf  tharofcro  it 
will  not  in  any  wi^  radnoa  tooth  daaags* 

Tho  •aoft  oatch»  eausos  axtra«a  pate  if  poo  oloaaa  it  sloiOy  m  ooa»»  hand  (atao  withoirt 
snapping  tha  >irs  wiUr-  tha  ii^ot  an  aitlMl  wotOd  f»»ol  by  stop|»lng  co  tha  nan)  and 
than  ahakaa  tha  hand  arowl  aa  ao  ani«l  wOd  do  in  trying  to  aiaapo*  I  hato  triad  it 
and  rooosiMnd  that  snyons  nho  autartaina  tha  Idaa  that  thia  «lght  bo  a  htMtna  snhstit«ts 
do  tho  SAM*   Ibars  is  no  da»g«r  io^^  ••  tha  trap  oaa  ba  o^mM  tafora  oansing 
gangrano*  What  ia  ii^Mrtant  ia  to  oxparionoa  tho  pain  arm  ttm  a  ooi«pla  of  KlmiUa 
of  matttnt  vlth  tha  trap  alooad  on  two  flngark* 

In  oootraat,  araa  «6an  tha  9Mdish  snaro  la  Ulggarad  and  ahwta  thsrply  on  tho  saw  two 
flngara  it  ia  alldly  wplaasant  bot  aot  at  all  paiafifl*   lhl«  •aat  bo  tha  «ltorioh  ia 
naldng  a  daoislon*   It  la,  of  oooro*,  tho  roason  lisy  snl^la  laMirtly  and  9p  with 
aavora  lajwiaa  in  staol  >w  trapo  bat  raroly  do  so  in  oabla  ooatad  lagsnaros* 


nnally,  it  ia  not  at  all  dlffloolt  to  gnaw  off  tho  rnhbtr  Uniag  tttm  a  •soft-oatsk* 
trap.   Iran  lUmn  taoth  oan  do  so*    Tha  trappar  oaa  also  rmam  tha  llalag 
on  and  off*  Vhon  ra«md  thara  ara'  aharp  projastioos  iAi*ra  tho  a«r««s  tra  Insartad* 
Tho  so-oallad  •soft-oatoh"  llko  all  staal  >w  trapo  ahoold  not  ba  «ood« 

Slnaaroly, 

Christina  ttovsns, 
3a«rrtaxy 

C3/ak 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Our  next  panel  includes.  Susan  Russell,  vice  presi- 
dent, Friends  of  Animals;  Dr.  Ned  Buyukmichci,  Animal  Protection 
Institut-e;  Vivian  Pryor,  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Dennis  C. 
Stolte,  assistant  dirfector,  national  affairs  division,  American  Farm 
Bureau. Federation;  and  George  D.  Whitney,  D.V.M. 
,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witnesses  to  come  forward.  Again,  we 
want  to  welcGone  alj^of  you.  We  will  be  keeping  time  on  you,  which 
is  unfortunate,  but  we  would  like  you  to  summarize  your  testimo- 
ny. 

STATEMENTS  OF  SUSAN  RUSSELL,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  FRIENDS  OF 
ANIMALS,  INC.;  GEORGE  D.  WHITNEY,  D.V.M.,  ORANGE,  CT; 
DENNIS  C  STOLTE,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
DIVISION,  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION;.  NED 
BUYUKMIHCI,  V.M.D.  INSTITUTIONAL  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 
ADVISER,  ANIMAL  PROTECTION  INSTITUTE  OF  AJVIERICA;  AND 
VIVIAN  PRYOR,  ON  BEKALF  OF  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERA- 
TION 

Ms.  Russell.  Gentlemen.  I,  too,  thank  you  very  much  for  holding 
hearings  on  such  a  vital  arid  long  overdue  humane  issue  in  the 
United  States.  ^ 

I  will  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  don't  think  I  have 
ever  heard  the  words  "tool,**  "wildlife  management,"  and  "con- 
sumer** or  "science**  mutilated  to  such  a  degree  £^  I  have  today.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  everyone  opposing  this  bill,  which  is  not  the 
mark  of  a  civilized  society  but  of  a  sane  one,  we  have  a  lot  of  catch- 
ing up.  to  do— has  a  vested  interest  in  the  leghold  trap.  The  inter- 
connections between  organizations —for  e^^ample,  we  have  the  Na 
tional  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  up  here,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Good 
rich  was  talking  about  how  his  organization  was  composed  of  con 
servationists.  Well,  it  has  got  some  furriers  on  its  board,  too,  and  I, 
for  one,  don*t  consider  furriers  conservationists. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation,  which  will  testify  here  today 
that  trapping  is  a  good  wildlife  management  tool,  happens  to  be 
comprised  in  bulk  of  8,000  local  hunting  and  trapping  clubs.  It  is 
again  a  vested  interest.  As  a  matte?;  of  fact,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  which  raises  money  on  pretty  Christmas  cards  featur 
ing  raccoons,  pays  for  a  book  that  Wobdstream  sends  around  called 
"Trapping  and  Wildlife  Management^*  So  I  think  that  it  is  very 
clear  that  64  nations — or  however  many  it  is—are  not  misin- 
formed, and  all  the  major  humane  organizations  in  the  United 
States  are  not  misinformed. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  not  known  fcJr  being  igno- 
rant,  and  I  think  we  should  call  to  everyone*s  attention  the  fact 
that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  CDC  is  being  chal- 
lenged  here  as  a  public  health  expert  hy  none  other  than  a  consor 
tium  of  fur  merchants,  trap  manufacturers,  and  trappers.  When 
you  look  at  trappers,  they  are  very  young.  The  Yale  University 
survey  cited  says  that  86  percent  who  reported  having  trapped  re- 
ported  having  done  so  prior  to  the  age  of  20.  So  when.  Reprei>enta- 
tive  Young,  referred  to  the  little  people,  he  was  right^  physically, 
they  are  kids.  The  bulk  of  trappers  are  adolescents. 
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Friends  of  Animals  does  not  feel  there  should  be  any  commercial 
trapping.  Teddy  Roosevelt  banned  commercial  hunting  a  long,  long 
time  ago.  No  matter  what  method  used,  it  entails  a  lot  of  pain  and 
violence  for  timt  aiiimal.  And  the  purpose  is  no  greater  than 
vanity,  fashion,  and  a  very  small  fur  industry. 

So,  if  I  have  time,  I  would  like  to  go  into  two  facets  of  this  issue. 
I  would  like  to  go  into  the  economics  of  the  fur  industry  as  they 
are,  instead  of  rhetoric  and  the  padded  trap  question.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  passage  of  this  bill  in  question  is  not  going  to  have  any 
great  adverse  effect  on  the  fur  industry  as  it  stands  today.  Friendb 
of  Animals  has  corresponded  with  all  the  nations  that  have  banned 
the  trap,  and  it  has  not  affected  the  retail  economy  in  any  one  of 
those  nations. 

Now,  it  is  important  fjo  note  that  the  majority  of  skins  from  ani- 
mals trapped  by  the  leghold  trap  in  the  United  States  are  sent 
abroad  for  manufacture  where  labor  is  cheaper.  Approximately  24 
million  target  animal  pelts  are  trapped  annually  for  their  fur  in 
the  United  States,  and  an  estimated  84  percent  of  those  skins  are 
exported  jB?road  for  manufacture.  These  figures  are  verifiable 
when  coj^fering  the  number  of  animals  trapped  State  by  State  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  census  export 
trade  statistics. 

In  sum,  the  animals  trapped  by  the  leghold  trap  in  the  United 
States  do  not  provide  himdreds  of  thousands  of  jobs,  and  the  export 
of  their  skins  explains  the  relative  paucity  of  jobs  connected  with 
the  manufacture  in  the  U.S.  Trappers  freely  adnotit  this  i&  the  case. 
I  cite  as  a  single  example  a  January  12, 1981,  Asbury  Press  article 
entitled  "Most  Pelts  Trapped  Locally  End  in  Europe.^'  "Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  pelts  sold  will  be  shipped  overseas,"  said  Fred  Gimb^l, 
president  of  the  Central  Jersey  Fur  Takers  Association. 

The  number  of  those  jobs  provided  by  the  fur  trade  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  there  are  but  1,300  fur  dr^sers  and 
dyers  in  the  United  States.  This  is  also  verifiable  in  the  1977 
census  of  manufacturers.  That  is  the  latest  thev  had» 

So  \vhen  the  claim  "hundreds  of  thousands'  of  people  comes  up, 
it  bears  closer  examination. 

[Testimony  resumes  on  p.  588.] 

[Ms.  Russell's  prepared  statement  and  attachments  follow:] 
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Most  pelts  trappea 
locally  end  in  Europe 


»yKAJtYT  WALM 

PrmSnrrwrtMf 

■ARNSQAT  TOUTOECP  -  Mw(  H  (k* 
«r«ff«4  li  llHMiiiitt  tad  OcfM  cmmOm 


naw  ytlii  MM  mrtf  tf*  *fOM4  i« 

rt^  tai  grty  IM.  IM  nccMM.  1^ 
mmkntM.  m  •prmm.  W  mM  *•«  & 

Hw  «wr<  ipfiMrr4  kr     CNinl  Nrv 

et.  *««  »kMt  S  Wrnv.  MM7  Im  Htm 
T«t  aa<  MM  Witt  tMck        rf  mmt  li 

— ■Urrf>»n>tn>a<*Mr>Mlr>, 

rf  ttt  r«Mi  atU  «Q  W 
rfi^fH  «w«*M.  MM  rrH  CWWi.  fetd- 
4mI  rf  IN  a*- MMitar  ctefUr 

OmM  Mttaiu4  fmmiAj't  uk« 
1    wwMIOripMtailMTVM'tlmr  ik«» 

vslMlr.  kwt  tcta  WiNc  1^  iftte  ki  A» 


hrMM  It  ynwMi  Miml  MUUM  Iw  1^ 


TmmIUtw. 


liiiiMiiiai!  lUw  Tmt,  N«w  Y«rti.  Omti*  MimHiIii 


Oi  mtt  ktiA  n»«  UrfM  SIMM 
fn^mm  mt*  i%«  Jm  «na  mi  flw*  k 


•  IrtMr  A  Nt  rf  » 
M  li  iMt  Am  > 


OMi  It  Ha  « 'Mmi  «vf«r 


^te%v  idtf      tM(  km  n 

feiQVir  It  Mi*  •  fWMt- 
^  IM^*  M  Ml  Mi  Bill  li  Mr 

M|44Mmife«wKMnf*<airt«M.    rf  At|1ku*itu 
*MM«MlM*»fC3t&Miiri<tteH»*    f%fi.atW  liiiiaahiiprk^yyrfM 


Jvd  «  *t  lN»l  MMpkllt  MM»  IWMM 

■  i^iani  Uv»  Mt  toM  *U*  It  ittvt 


to  Mi  tra.  tr«9  M  i  MMjr  9Mr1 
WTi  to  ten*  rf  «  frtM  MM  «■ 


m  *•  ^  Mii  tat  W«> 

te«<M«MMilrMr 

Ito  IhMm  «l  Mi  Mi*  |Mm  ««  hi 
«i«  hftm.  Qrw  |ito  rf  hi  Mlok  It  icm 
HM»limtM»y  Ill  I. 

Hi  y«lM  m*  inM  iiwratt  it  ite, 
«lhr.  «Kliur  rf  ttt      tw  inftniiM  rf 


•ttwt  kr  tm  I  tM  iM  Mtr 

Umm  HM  mm  MN  kt  aMi  Iv  cwli. 
Ml  f««ri «««  W  <m4  Iw  A*Me  Iwwa. 

M«M  tonm  )»*  HmM.  rf  WuMfit- 
MiMa»,  N.y  V*  ilMWn  w*i  r*«  »Hu 
u  MrfKttnn  M  Dny*.  Gmnwiy.  IMf- 

A  rarw  torn  li  mm  Mm  Mini*  aAwK 


■Hto  MM  It  U«  •«*  ■hciv  M  Nik  S(m« 

MJ1  fHU  k«0l  tl  MTtlMt  MTll  »  Uli 

Mt  f>tM  M  u  •  r**^  * 

•wMfkArt* 

»v  4  ^Hi  »4n«ii  ku  kM«M  |I.K» 
W«rth  rf  prtu  >M}  fiKT*  •*  «*  <* 

niM  N#w<«ut  1^  ahnvi  MM  H#  un 


n|«.tto 

(MiAJMM 

OwniTil  »>m  yttw  i|%  friMi 
kiVlMjItcMli^ 

M  tflX  k  *M  9«tl  MM  Iw  tU.  k  Mkni 
lwtU«kiMirKVM*.H 

rrtc«  itlu  kt«  !•     iH.  r  kr  wMk- 

OMM  riCilvti  i  Mttl  rf  mUi.  «r 

Km  tMkk.  HWiwt  Qnatj.  ttHrti 
|M  kr  i  f«4  IK  Fril  «|fn)M4  kt 

•V*  DMifM  frtCM  wmM  kav*  ton 
•  to  toMT.'  aUil  i  MnrtoJ  m  pi^trnd 

0«t  rf  ttr  fMMW  «I9  f«r  n**  tovv 
■wk  tMrmmSnX  frtrtu^  li  (W  Ikknr  Mtl 
gm  tola  a^kll«c  cwwmu 

CtoMir  twity.  WW(M^  llncfc«itf 

kMm<  Tlw  r«t  M  iKkt«  k  vv«i  km  tk* 
^Kt  «kt  tM  I  tmiUt  ktttt4  lk# 
tk«v«*   k«  mM 

Y*  flukf  k  mt.  U  ukM  M  M  M  «Mi 
»  rangMML  M  Mln  tit    S  ha  *iM 

WKki  I  M*  KMvtM       ha.  ur» 
rwk  tW  MMton  ktv*  »Mk^l»<  la  (k* 
iMi  r*«  y*«n  toi  mt*Ot  tk«r«  ku  tm 
kiBcW*«^ 

«iK*  Ttoi  iUmAt  KM*  B* 
rw*  u]r«  MiM  k»v#  •ky<fY#4  S  r*TT«l 
mm  ik«  p««      WH>*ik.  *(T  I**"! 


Ottom  »•  mOtm  mtmm,  inf  I4 
MyMitatnmV*toM|M«7  OwMrt*> 
tin  wrton,  Mck  ki  Ototol.  Wtp  *«Mc 
•Mkr  mmMM  vtoa  )Ai  wt  tnTW 

TMi  h  tto  adt  MM  M  fcn  m 
ttrt^  ito  HaMr.' Gtokrf  4m. 


^  tor  Umk't  aadiM  it  «el  'Wfr 
MitaKMalfrkatfftif. 

SMI  MM  at  awkfr  rf  p*toMM  yw- 
itriky  «•<  Mljr  M  ytmal  iif  AM  mmtA 
mtLhtf  yM  «9  Iw  Mb, 

'to  MuTfti,  ipMl*  tottr  to  tn  to  pCM 

M  ito  raAm."  SiKI  MM 

Mmv  Vkffm  rii^lMi  itofv«  tot* 
dClcMH  M)wU3r.  topartkir  to  «*  rf 

nir«  IK  t  to  rf  taJ  DvHMy  M 
toMMmal  yaafte,"  mM  «n*  Mfvur  vto 
««iU  aM  ilvt  Mi  taaw 

9tort  uM  t«  kM  i««<M«tJ  nM>  «ih 
uli.  Mrt>*<  ran  ka<  4ttK  wto  tov*  to 
<«M*  tmutri  M  tk#  InMI  trk^  Gi|(wt4 
ulm^  HMAly  k«»  to  t  4i)  «r  *>« 
kaltkMnravff  totkU 

TWNCfftt  tkmiwalM  titmtit  ttmm 
ktm  CMlrarrtM  rf  arv  toaw  t»j  bito 
w«r«.G«*M»M 

"Cv«r7  Uakf  Ikty  rt^W  Uto.  tiMuh 
u*  toa««  MTV  »mJ  Mr*  kaMUU  OmM 
uH 

Ttkfvnt  *hmt  *•  iMft  4<  IV  t«m«l 
S»wrt  Mrvam 
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Adminbtnttve  ojjkes:  I  Pute  Stntt,  Ntptune,  NJ.  077S3  •  pCt)  922-2600 


KM*  Lime  tm^mtmfittt 
Prk«di«r  AniiMk.  tnc 


before  the 

Subconunittee  on  Health  and  the  Environment 
Coomittee  on  Energy  and  Comxnerco 
of  the 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 
August  1984 


I  am  Susan  Russell,    vice  president  of  Friends  of  Animals. 
In  behalf  of  the  members  of  Friends  of  A-timals  and  our  affiliate^ 
the  Consnittee  for  Humane  Legislation,  I  commend  the  Chairman  and' 
Subcommittee  members  for  conducting  hearings  on  this  vital  humane 
Issue. 

Trappers  and  furriers  prey  on  a  public  treasure  -  our  wildlife. 
It  is  apparent,  then,  that  people  should  be  able  to  demand  a  decrease 
in  the  destruction  of  our  wildlife  and  an  end  to  the  cruelty  in  which 
public  animals  are  killed.     Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  American 
public  desires  a  ban  on  the  leghold  trap.    We  tre  a  part  of  that 
public,  and  we  are  making  those  demands. 

Friends  of  Animals  fully  supports  kR  1797  introduced  by 
Represonative  Clarence  Long  of  Maryland.  This  measure  is  an 
important  step  in  eliminating  the  steel-Jaw  leghold  trap  -  in  all 
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its  versions  *  as  has  already  been  done  by  scores  of  nations  throughout 

the  world.    In  the  united  States,  the  trap  has  been  banned  or  severely 

restrict**:  by  several  sCatos,    On  April  27,  1984.  Governor  Thomas  c 

Ke«n  of  New  Jersey  s^^ned  Into  law  Friends  of  Animals'  model  bill, 

sponsond  by  Senator  Carmen  Orechio  and  Assemblyman  D.  Bennett  Hazur, 

to  ban  the  sale,  use,  possession,  manufacture,  importation  and  transportatior 

of  the  steel- jaw  leghold  type  animal  trap,    no  exemptions  were  provided 

for  the  spurious  arguments  you  will  hear  today,  auch  as  farming  or 

public  health,  because  those  arguments  were  proved  beyond  a  doubt 

false  to  the  legislators  of  New  Jersey.    Further,  an  amendment  to 

permit  use  of  Woodst ream's  rubber-lipped  steel-jaw  leghold  trap  was 

defeated  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  which  decided  that  just  as 

a  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose,  a  leghold  trap  is  a  leghold  trap  is  a 

leghold  trap. 

Wo  do  believe,  however,  that  Section  3  of  the  bill  should  be  amended 
to  the  original  version,  namely,  the  bill  should  be  strengthened  to 
apply  to  the  shipment  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  all  articles 
of  fur,  and  not  solely  those  pelts  derived  from  leghold  trap5.  The 
current  wording  creates  a  loophole  for  trafficking  in  pelts  obtained 
via  the  leghold  trap  to  continue  alraost  unnbated.     It  is  virtually 
impossible  to  determine  from  a  wild  pelt  the  neans  by  which  the  animal 
was  trapped.    A  ban  on  the  interstate  or  foreign  shipment  of  articles 
of  fur  or  pelts  'derived  from  an  animal  trapped  in  a  steel-jaw  leghold 
trap"  would  prove  nearly  impossible  to  enforce  and  remarkably  easy 
to  circumvent.     Indeed,  the  trafficking  of  endangered  species  skins, 
which  aro  far  odsior  to  identify  that  the  means  by  which  an  animal 
was  trapped.  Is  flourishing  despite  nwderato  onforce»«nt  efforts. 
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Since  the  intent  of  this  Pede.4l  legislation  is  to  provide 
real  impetus  for  itttea  and  nations  to  legislate  bans  on  the  leghold 
trap,  a  ban  on  the  ohiptaent  of  all  P^lts  or  articles  thoreof  until 
such  a  ban  would  elicit  precisely  chat  reaction. 

This  bill  requires  neither  an  appropriation  of  tax  moneys 
nor  the  creation  of  a  new  bureaucracy. 

REASONS  FOR  SUPPORt  OF  HR  1797 

The  ateel-jaw  leghold  trap,  fcoth  rubber-lipped  or  unmodified, 
is  cruel  and  non-selective,  and  therefore  aeserves  to  be  banned. 
The  sole  proponents  of  this  trap  are  those  with  an  axe  to  grind, 
those  who,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  make  money  from  or  owe 
jobs  to  the  slaughter  of  wildlife  for  profit. 

The  cruelty  of  the  leghold  trap  has  been  acknowledged  by  scores 
of  countries  around  the  world,  and  these  acknowledgements  have 
resulted  in  the  domestic  prohibition  of  the  leghold  trap  by  these 
countries.    When  U.S.  fur  merchants  export  furs  obtained  through 
the  use  of  leghold  traps  to  these  countries,  we  Americans  violate 
the  intent  and  the  spirit  of  foreign  anti-cruelty  laws.  Furthermore, 
when  unsuspecting  consumers  in  foreign  countries  purchase  American 
furs,  they  unwittingly  become  collaborators  in  these  unethical 
breaches  of  humane  expression. 

Permitting  continued  use  of  the  leghold  trap  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  expressed  desires  of  the  majority  of  Unitod  States 
citizens,  whose  will  has  consistently  been  ivjnored  in  favor  of  a 
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relative  hand/uX  of  trappers,  furriers,  trap  manufacturers  and 
wildlife  managers. 

A  Yale  School  of  Environmental  Studies  survey,  funded  by  USDI#(1579), 
found  that  78  percent  of  those  s|irveycd  disapprove  of  the  loghold 
trap.      A  1983  survey  conducted  Sy  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc.  reports 
that  **fun  and  fashion  are  not  acceptable:    From  two-thirds  to 
three~>c|uarters  {of  those  questioned)  disagree  on  the  legitimacy 
of  hunting  animals  for  their  skins  or  pelts  or  even  raising  animals 
for  their  skins  or  peltu."    Given  these  facts*  passage  of  HR  1797 
can  only  meet  witli  the  wholehearted  approval  of  the  American  people. 

That  the  public  is  solidly  behind  a  ban  on  this  torturous 
device;  that  so  many  nations  have  seen  fit  to  outlaw  its  brutality, 
raise    serious  questions  concerning  why  the  United  States  Government 
continues  to  tolerate  its  use,  and  why,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  cruelty  and  non-selectivity  of  the  trap  are  still 
subjects  of  debate  rather  than  decision.    The  cruel  and  indiscriminate 
properties  of  the  loghold  trap  are  inherent  and  universal.  The 

trap  at  issue  causes  no  less  suffering  and  waste  in  the  United  States  ^ 
than  it  did  in  Great  Britain,  or  Switzerland,  or  the  scores  of 
nations  that  h&ve,  many  years  ago,  banned  its  use.    And  the  trap 
is  no  more  "needed"  to  control  wildlife  populations  and  disease 
in  the  United  States  than  abroad.  I 

While  the  peoples  and  governmtnts  of  many  nations  have  studied 
the  implications  of  the  leghold  tr  ip,  and  the  results  of  these 
studies  have  prompted  the  proscrip*  ion  o£  this  device,  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  followed  this  course.    The  studies  and  experience  of  other 
nations,  however,  are  quite  rev/ealing  and  the  United  States  can  benefit 
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froo  this  information  «■  it  contemplaf's  SIR  1797.    Thii  itatement 
will  review  both  the  reaioni  why  foreign  government!  have  banned 
tho  leghold  trap,  and  the  oconomic,  health,  agricultural  and  locial 
concerns  that  the  foreign  prohibitions  entailed. 

Without  question,  the  wain  reason  why  foreign  governments 
have  enacted  prohibitions  on  the  loghold  trap  is  the  cruelty  that 
is  inherent  in  the  dovice.    The  cruelty  may  be  viewed  from  two 
perspectives!     (1)  the  pain  inflicted  on  the  trapped  animals,  and 
(2)  attendant  cruslties  that  are  integral  to  loghold  trap  use. 

1.    INPHCTBD  PAIN  -  The  initial  cruelty  caused  by  the  loghold 
trap  involves  the  intense  physical  and  psychological  trauma 
precipitated  by  the  snapping  of  the  trap,  unmodified  or  r*ibbor- lipped, 
upon  the  limb  of  an  animal. 

The  functioning  of  a  mammalian  nervous  system  is  not  a 
su?>jective  matter.    Surveys  of  contemporary  physiology  texts  demonstrate 
the  functioning  of  roanaaalian  nervous  systems,  and  reveal  that  these 
systems  operate  in  just  about  the  same  way  for  all  mammals.  Dr. 
Knut  Schmidt-Nielsen,  one  of  the  world's  roost  highly  respected 
physiologists,  shows  the  extent  of  these  neurological  similarities 
in  the  nearly  identical  structural,  functional,  impulse  transmission 
capabilities  and  multiple  uses  of  nervous  systems  of  all  mammals  — 
including  man.    For  example,  ever>  regions  as  complicated  and  remote 
as  the  trigeminal  (fifth  cr4.nial)  nerve  perform  the  same  multiple 
functions  (tactile  impulse  for  scalp  and  face,  and  motor  impulses) 
for  all  mamaals  —  bobcat,  muikrat  and  man  included.    The  glossopharyngeal 
(fifth  cranial)  nerve  carries  sensations  of  taste  and  toucli  to  the 
brain  of  all  manvaals  —  rod  fox,  beaver  and  man. 
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Not  only  are  the  structures,  function*  and  use*  of  specific 
nerves  identical  in  all  naoiaals,  but  the  intensity  of  tactile 
•onsitivity  can  be  nearly  identical,  too.    writing  in  tho  Journal 
of  Cooparitivo  Neurology,  Dr».  P.  Zollroan  and  r.k.  Winkleoan  report 
that  the  senoitivity  of  a  raccoon's  paw,  for  exanple,  has  shown 
•a  very  high  density  of  touch  receptors.-    Subsequently,  Dr.  R.r. 
Evor  noted  that  the  raccoon's    "powers  of  tJictile  discrimination 
proved  to  be  of  the  same  order  as  our  own  (human  tactile  diicriraination) . - 

The  scientists  agree  that  the  raccoon  can  feel  the  pain  cauiod 
by  the  snapping  of  a  leghold  trap  with  tho  same  intensity  as  a 
human.    Kurtherwore,  sinc«  a  furbearer  such  as  a  raccoon  is  so 
much  smaller  than  most  huisans  (  a  largo  «dult  -accOon  weighs  about 
20  pounds),  and  possesses  far  smaller  appendages,  a  particular  trap 
would  effect  a  larger  proportion  of  its  body. 

That  anyone  is  forced  to  produce  empiricle  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
animals  feel  pain,  in  order  to  counter  remarks  by  furriers' 
•wildlife  biologists-  that  "trapped  anifialj  .eel  little 
pain  o;r  emotion"  is  an  insult  to  us  all.  After  all,  as  Dr.  John 
Kirsch,  a  maramalogist  at  Harvard  University  writes:  ^Animals 
that  did  not  feel  pain  would  not  live  very  long  ...Given  the  very 
similar  biological  structure  and  function  of  all  maicmals,  it  would 
be  astonishing  if  oth«r  roamoals  were  not  as  aware  as  human  beings. 
Thus,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  as  a  scientist  that  animals  are 
every  bit  as  capable  of  feeling  pain  and  suffering  as  are  human 
beings.     In  my  opinion,  we  would  need  the  strongest  possible 
justification  for  inflicting  pain  on  then  and  it  is  my  belief  that 

During  the  Naw  Jersey  campaign  to  ban  the  leghold  trap.  Dr. 
Sarau.  1  Peacock,  n-  jrophysiologist,  presented  a  definitive  statement 
on  the  pain  caused  by  leghold  traps.    Mis  statement  is  sutmitted 
here,  in  its  entirety: 
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statement  of  Sa«Mjel  K.  Peacock,  Jr.,  k.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Neurophyslolociy 
Departjoent  of  Psychology  and  Hunan  Beha/ior 
Thomas  Jefferson  University  School  of  Hedicine 

Assistant  Professor  of  Neurophysiolo«]y 
Oipartwent  of  Psychiatry 
l/rtiversity  of  Pennsylvania 

Fomer  Senior  Kedlcal  Research  Scientist 

Neurophysiology 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Psychiatric  Institute 

subnitted  to 

The  Conoarct  and  Industry  Comlttee 
of  the  New  Jersey  Asscnbly 
The  Energy  and  Environn^nt  CoMittee 
of  the  New  Jersey  Stnate 
1983 

The  scientific  evidence  that  aniwals  feel  and  perceive  pain  is  really 
quite  overwhelMing.   Over  the  last  fifty  years  hundreds  of  federally  funded 
research  grants  have  been  awarded  to  investigators  in  coaparatlye  neuroanatoi^y 
and  neurophysiology  for  the  purpose  of  studying  «a«a1ian  sensory  system  which 
are  essentially  identical  to  those  of  nan. 

This  evidence  can  be  briefly  sumnarized  as  follows: 

1.   All  MMMis  Inclining  nan  have  the  sane  anatonical  and  physiological 
nechanisns  for  pain  perception.   Pain  receptors  are  located  all  over  the  body 
feeding  their  sensory  inpulses  into  the  central  nervous  systen  via  the  peripheral 
nerves  to  the  spina)  cord.    Here  they  connect  with  various  afferent  pathways  and 
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ascend  to  the  bi*a1n  stet),  th^limus,  and  cerebral  cortex. 

2.  8y  stimuUtlnq  pain  receptors  and  recordin9  the  electrical  activity  of 
the  brain  In  response  to  this  stimulation »  It  has  been  shown  t:  at  all  parts  of 
the  body  are  represented  in  the  cerebral  cortex  of  all  manmals.    The  process  of 
localizing  areas  of  the  brain  In  ithlch  the  body  parts  are  represented  Is  known 
js  cortical  napping.    This  has  been  worked  out  for  a  wide  variety  of  species  as 
well  as  nan.    All  sensory  «iodal1t1es  Including  pain,  temperature,  vibration, 
hearing,  vision,  etc.»  are  so  represented  In  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

3.  Behavioral  studies  have  utilized  pain  as  a  neans  of  condltlonlno 
animals  In  a  variety  of  expcriocntal  studies  and  In  learning  situations.  All 
of  this  work  Is  based  on  the  anlnars  attempt  to  avoid  pain. 

4.  Studies  In  stress  have  been  extensive  and  have  demonstrated  that  all 
namnals  Including  nan  respond  to  stress  with  Identical  physiologic  1  Mch)n1sns» 
Including  changes  of  heart  rate»  blood  pressure,  adrenal  secretions,  etc. 

5.  The  behavioral  manifestations  of  pain  and  stress  differ  widely  between 
species  and  between  Individuals  within  a  species.    Pain  can  produce  a  state  of 
shock  In  both  nan  and  beast  or  It  can  produce  violent  panic  and  rage.    It  can 
also  produce  a  state  of  helplessness  and  resignation  as  shown  In  conditioned 
avoidance  experlnents  In  which  the  animal  Is  placed  In  the  situation  where  It 
can  no  longer  avoid  the  painful  stimulus. 

C.    All  nanMls  possess  the  same  sensory  nechanlsms.    Although  pain 
receptors  are  not  as  apparent  as  ayes  and  ears,  their  presence  Is  a  ma^.ter  of 
scientific  fact  and  to  propose  a  difference  In  function  for  theM  In  anImaU 
as  compared  to  nan  is  to  deny  the  validity  of  a  vast  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge.    No  one  would  s^y  that  an  animal  cannot  see  or  hear. 
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7.   Surely  ir\yone  who  hds  ever  stepped  on  a  puppy  dog's  tall  knows  that 
that  puppy  felt  pain! 

The  leghoM  trap  Is  a  primitive,  uncivilized  Method  of  trapping  animals. 
It  Inflicts  BAxlaal  paIn  for  It  not  only  Involves  the  superficial  pain  receptors 
of  the  skin  and  Mscle  but  also  the  deep  i*eceptors  of  tendon  and  bone.  Struggling 
Intensifies  this  stimulation  and  the  anlnal  quickly  learns  this  but  the  pain  remains 
«nd  produces  naxima)  stress  for  long  perolds  of  time  Including  at  best  a  state 
of  helplessness  or  shock  not  to  be  confused  with  sleep  except  by  the  ma^t  primitive 
observer. 

Where  non^  Is  Involved  nan  has  an  Infinite  capacity  to  rationalize  and  justify 
his  beh«v1or.    It  Is  impossible  for  me  to  understand  how  our  civilization  and  culture 
c«n  tolerate  the  use  of  the  leghold  trap.    I  strongly  urge  the  gjssage  of  A.i?7n, 
$-1575  to  ban  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  the  leghold  trap.    This  Is  the 
very  |e<st  we  c<n  do. 
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On  Hay  23,  1983,  a  llcAnscd  New  Jersey  wildlife  rehabilitator, 

f 

Virginia  Andreoen,  submitted  her  statement  on  the  injuries  and 
"trash"  animals  9he  has  encountered  due  to  leghold  trap  injuries 
to  Friends  of  Anirmls.    An  excerpt:     *The  terrible  pain  does  not 


from  traps.    Sometimes  I  have  found  a  few  animals  still' alive,  but 
too  far  gone  with  injuries  .    They  too  had  to  bo  destroyed.  There 
are  several  hundred  animals  I  have  treated  and  released,  wondering 


was  to  live  in  a  cage.  I  have  seen  the  pain  in  the  eyes  of  these 
raccoons,  opossums,  foxes  and  skunks,  and  the  trust  they  give  roo 


That's  leghold  trapping,  the  "harvesting  of  a  renewable 
natural  resource,"  in  a  nutshell. 

A  naturalist  studying  wild  animals  might  even  cairy  this  argument, 
already  proved,  a  step  further  and  say  wild  animals  must  have  senses 
that  are  keener  than  a  human's  because  wild  animals  are  constantly 
engatjed  in  a  day  to  day  struggle  to  survive,  while  human  agriculature, 
society  and  legal  systems  have  removed  a  good  deal  of  the  physical 
struggle,  and  therefore  the  need  for  acute  physical  sensitivity. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  pain  inflicted  by  the  leghold  trap 
snapping  upon  and  hold  an  animal's  limb,  there  is  the  tremendous 
ps^cholociical  trauma  which  may  be  even  mot;o  intense.     This  trauma 
may  be  measured  by  the  extreme  efforts  trapped  animals  use  to  be 
free  of  the  t^ap.    Documentation  of  these  phenomena  are  major  reasons 
why  many  foreign  governments  have  banned  the  leghold  trap. 


if  a  three-legged  animal  would  really  make  it*  but  the  alternative 


with  their  lives  when  I  am  treating  them." 
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The  Government  of  Sveden,  for  example,  trapped  64S  foxes  with 
leghold  traps  in  a  study  bofore  that  device  was  legally  banned.  Of 
the  trapped  foxes,  514  were  considered  **aeriousIy  injured!.*'  While 
may  fractured  legs  and  paws  were  counted,  dccumenting  th6  crushing 
pain  i^ausod  by  the  trap  itself,  there  was  considerable  evidence 
of  the  psychological  traxuna  experienced  by  the  trapped  animals. 
For  exajaplo,  more  than  2O0  of  the  foxes  hsi  lost  between  one  and 
eighteen  teeth  trying  to  gnaw  their  way  out  of  a  trap.    tUny  others 
suffered  serious  Injury  to  the  mucous  membranes.    Those  are  injuries 
that  the  foxes  inflicted  upon  themacXyes  in  attempt  to  free  themselves 
from  an  intolerable  situation. 

The  New  Jersey  Division  of  Fish,  Game  and  Wildlife  conducted 
a    study  in  1979  called  "Job  -D  -  An  Evaluation  off  Raccoon  Trapping 
Systems  and  New  Trapping  Techniques."    According  to  the  division, 
the  "location  and  nature  of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  various 
trap  types  (logholds)  suggest  two  rather  obvious  conclusions t 
1)  Partial  or  complotd  amputations,  fractures  and  bone  erosions 
result  when  trap  jaws  close  on  the  leg  above  the  ankle  or  wrist 
and    2)  These  injuries  are  over  throe  times  more  common  with  12  coll 
spring  traps  (64%  of  all  11  raccoons)  than  with  the-  #1  1/2  coil 
spring  traps  (18%  of  11  raccoons).**  22  raccoons  were  trapped. 

While  wo  submit  the  text  of  this  study  in  our  addendum,  a 
few  facts  warrant  mention  here,  in  regards  to  €he  struggle,  writhing 
and  tugging  of  a  wild  animal  whose  lieU>  is  imprisoned  by  the  &tcol- 
jawj  or  rubber-lipped  steel  jaws  of  i  leghold  trap: 

**In  the  case  of  raccoon  tl4  the  abrasions  above  the  ankle 
indicate  that  the  trap  slipped  ovqr  the  an)cle  during  the  struggle.^ 
It  took  hold  at  the  metatarsal-phalangeal  jo^nt." 
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More:     'In  tho  two  cases  (raccoon  113  and  121)  with  severe 
Done  injuries  (compound  fracture  with  particAl  amputation) ,  inflicted 
by  a  1  1/2  coil  spring  trap,  the  jaws  of  the  trap  struck  the  leg 
Above  the  ankle.** 

"Examinations  of  %he  lesions  suggest  the  following  secjuenco 
of  events  in  complete  amputations  or  wring-off s: 

a.  Trap  jaws  close  above  the  ankle  or  wrist.  ^ 

b.  Initial  lunges  of  tho  animal  draw  the  trap  down  tho  leg  to  the 
distal  head  of  the  longbones  past  which  the  trap  seldom  moves. 

c.  Circling  about  the  stake  and  twisting  of  tho  animal  in  the 
trap  results  when  abrasions  and  lacerations  of  tho  skin  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  tho  trap  jaws. 

d.  Tho  sharp  edge  of  the  trap  jaw  erodes  a  notch  into  the  distal 
metaphyseal  region  ef  tho  tibia  or  ulna.     Tendons  may  be 
severed  at  this  tiino. 

e.  The  bone  is  eroded  about  halfway  through  before  an  oblique 
fracture  results.     The  ends  of  the  longbones  may  then  b 
comminuted  by  impact  with  the  ground  or  chewing  by  the 

trapped  animal.  ^ 

f.  The  animal  it  now  held  in  the  trap  by  tendons  and  strips  of 
skin  attached  to  the  foot.    All  blood  vessels,  nerve5  and 
bones  are  seve"ed. 

g.  Tho  foot,  now  lacking  sensation,  is  chewed  until  the  tendons 
are  cut,  allowing  the  raccoon  to  pull  ftee. 

Presumably,  the  longer  an  animal  is  left  in  the  trap  the  greater 
the  damage  it  can  inflict  upon  itself  in  its  struggles  and  the 
greater  the  liklihood  of  a  wring-K>f f . " 

The  division  which  conducted  this  study  stated  neveral  times 
tn  the  press  that  the  "leghold  trap  holds,  but  seldom  harms  ,  the 
aniwal,"  and  said  that  perceptions  that  the  trap  was  cruel  were 
"unfortunate,  and  "simply  not  true.  If  it  were  a  crushing,  cruel 
device,"  saxd  Rus»ell  Cookingham,  director  of  the  division,  "then 
we  would  have  a  problem  with  its  use.  It  does  not  crush  *n  animal, 
it  just  holds  it." 

Hardly. 
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The  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  has  also  observed  that  the  trauma 
of  being  subjected  to  a  leghold  trap  is  so  stvere  that  it  will -lead 
many  animals  to  inflict  serious  injury  upon  themselves  in  an  effort 
to  escape.    One  Canadian  report  notes:     "The  stomachs  of  (leghold 
trapped)  Arctic  foxes  ...  oft-in  contain  parts  of  their  own  bodies. 
They  may  swallow  fragments  of  their  teeth  broken  off  in  biting  the 
trap  and  sometimes  part  of  a  mangled  foot;  almost  every  stomach 
contains  some  fox  fur,  and  a  considerable  number  contains  pieces 
of  skin,  claws  or  bits  of  bone." 

In  the  United  States,  Rexford  D.  Lord,  Jr.,  studying  gray 
fox  populations  for  a  dissertation  presented  to  the  Division  of 
vertebrate  ficology    at  Johns  Hopkins  University»s  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health,  reported  that  scientific  studies  of  trapping  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  have  revealed  substantial 
-wirng-off"  —  that  is,  the  loss  of  limb  in  a  trap  —  a  phenomena 
^that  must  be  considered  as  extremely  cruel  and  painful. 

Lord's  studies  involved  the  use  of  Victor  Number  2  coil  spring 
leghold  traps,  a  typ»  presently  in  common  use  around  the  United 
States,  and  highly  "recommended*  by  state  fish  and  game  agencies. 
The  traps  were  set  out  to  determine  the  population  densities  and  age 
ratios  of  gray  foxes  in  the  study  region,  and  the  taking  of  fox  pelts 
was  not  contemplated.    Indeed,  it  was  the  scientist's  intention  to 
capture  foxes  unharmed  so  he  could  return  them  to  the  wiM  after  the 
study.    But  the  use  of  leghold  traps  frustrated  this  intention.  Lord 
reported;    "Attempts  to  prevent  injury  by  steel  traps  were  made  by 
wrapping  the  jaws  in  various  ways;  all  proved  unsatisfactory." 
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In  addition  to  the  danage  caused. by  the  snapping  of  the  trap's 
steel*- j^ws,  even  those  wrapped  with  padding,  the  scientist  also 
found  olpier  trauma  "due  to  escape  efforts.** 

Many  countries  have  banned  the  leghold  trap  because  of  the 
multiple  traumas  of  the  trap  snapping  and  attempts  to  escape.  The 
Irish  Government »  for  example,  i>anned  leghold  traps,  "mainly  because 
of  the  cruelty  aspect  involved.    The  traps  caught  animals  by  the 
legs  and  did  not  inncdiately  kill  them.    The  an.'i.roals,  therefore, 
suffered  for  a  prolonged  period  before  dying.    Sometimes  an  animal 
in  its  effort  to  escape  would  lose  a  leg  before  escaping. " 

Ko  know  this  is  true  in  the  United  States,  yet  due  to 
"commercial**  interests,  the  same  trap  ^brutality  ~  remains  legal. 

The  incidence  of  "wring-off"  may  be  quite  high  and  appears  most 
frequently  in  several  furbearing  species.     Reporting  in  the  Journal 
of  Wildlife  Management y  Thomas  Z.  Atkesoit  records  the  "Incidence  of 
Crippling  Loss  in  Steel  Trapping"  from  studies  made  in  the  Wheeler 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.     "In  skill  and  experience  they  (trappers 
on  the  wildlife  refuge)  varied  from  comparative  2tmateurs  to  semi- 
prof  ess  iona  Is. "  Atkeson  wrote.     "The  most  common  trap  used  was  the 
long-spring,  size  1  1/2,  although  sizes  varied  from  No.  X  to  No.  3." 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  study,**  ho  wrote,  "all  animals  were 
considered  crippled  that  pulled  out  of  traps,  escaped  by  wringing 
off  or  gnawing  off  f'*ot,  or  escaped  with  trapt  (still  on  their  feet). 
Tracks,  hair  and  other  signs  usually  made  it  possible  to  determine 
the  species  of  animal  that  escaped." 
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The  results  of  the  study  are  as  follows: 


SPECIE? 


#  TRAPPED 


«  CRIPPLING  LOSS 


*  CRIPPLING  LOSS 


Mink 

Racx;oon 

Opossum 

Skunk 

^ox 


209 
429 
962 
90 
196 


79 
137 
19 
2 
69 


27  .6% 
24.0% 
1.9% 
2.1 
26.0% 


"Since  the  above  study  covered  a  four-year  period*  involving 
individuals  with  varied  degrees  of  trapping  skills  various  trap 
sizes  and  types,  and  varying  weather  conditions,  the  percentages 
given  should  be  fairly  indicative.* 

The  above  facts  about  trapping  were  reinforced  by  the  trapper 
training  instructors  who  administer  New  Jersey's  "Trapper  Training" 
program.    Both  this  writer  and  Elizabeth  MuMahon  of  the  New  Jersey 
Congress  for  Animals  took  the  trapper  training  course  on  Novetaber 
5th  and  7th#  1962.    Discussions  of  trapping  techniques  evolved 
around  getting  the  pelt«  thus  how  to  trap  the  animal  so  it  has  no 
chance  of  escaping.    Raccoons  were  cited  as  a  particular  problem 
because  they  "fight"  the  trap,  and  do  dam«ge  to  themselves  and, 
"more  importantly* "  the  pelt.    When  a  student  asked  about  cases  of 
raccoons  chewing  off  their  paws  in  an  effort  to  escape?  ("wring-off"), 
Hr.  Byrne,  biologist*  replied: 


The  raccoon  is  fighting  againfit  the  trap* 
not  pain.    The  leg  is  numb<  and  it  is  really 
gnawing  on  the  trap  and  catching  its  fingers. 
A  trapper  with  no  foot  damage  (to  the  raccoon) 
is  a  skilled  trapper.     If  you  stay  with  trapping 
for  a  while,  you*ll  have  that  skill. 


Aside  from  the  appallingly  ignorant  statement  that  the  animal 
does  not  feel  pain,  Byrne  unwittingly  indicted  trapping  as  *  whole, 
since  96  percent  of  trappers  are  under  20  years  of  uge*  with  a 
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prepondorance  of  adolescents  who  do  not  "stay  with  trapping*  very 
long.    Thia  second  point  is  bolstered  by  the  New  Jersey  Division  of 
Pish,  Game  and  Wildlife's  assertion  that  the  trapper  drop-out  rate 
is  **highost  among  the  young.  ** 

Again,  Byrne  warned  that  "because  'coons  fight  the  trap,  stake 
them  in  close"  or  use  a  drag,  a  piece  of  wood  "at  least  2  pounds  - 
no  more  than  4  or  5  feet  long  attached  to  the  leghold  by  a  chain." 
While  we  were  tcld  this  prevents  "pelt  loss,**  we  were  later  advised 
by  the  vice  president  of  the  Central  Je- sey  Furtakers  Association, 
a  volunteer  instructor,  that  one  needs  a  good  deal  of  brush  in  the 
area  to  use  a  drag^,  otherwise,  "the  animal  will  go  with  the  trap 
and  drag  and  you'll  never  find  it  (the  animal)."    He  said  that  on 
a  few  occasions,  "it  took  a  long  time  to  find  the  thing  (fox), 
which  was  only  50  feet  away  from  where  I  put  the  trap." 

The  vice  president  of  the  Central  Jersey  Furtakers  Association 
was  a  self -described  "expert**  trapper.    One  can  imagine  what  goes 
on  during  trapping  seasons  when  most  of  the  trappers  are  amateurs 
out  for  some  easy  money. 

Yet  another  reference  to  the  struggle  of  a  trapped  raccoon: 
Students  were  advised  to  use  an  extra  long  stake  in  sandy  soil, 
or  the  animal  will  pull  out  and  travel  with  the  leghold  and  stake. 
While  the  >  vcng  prospective  trappers  chuckled  at  this  pOssiblity, 
the  wildlife  control  officer  said:     "'Cooni  have  a  way  of  pulling 
outa  there  like  it  was  nothing." 

In  addition  to  these  traurras  caused  by  the  leghold  trap,  some 
respected  professionals  consider  the  animals  also  go  through  substantial 
mental  anquish.     Sweden's  wildlife  chief,  for  example,  has  said: 
"Other  arguments  can  be  stated  (against  leghold  traps  with  regard  to 
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animal  protection.     Thus  an  animal  captured  in  a  leghold  trap  might 
be  caused  considerable  mental  suffering." 

Sweden,  incidentally,  has  a  healthy  fur  commerce,  despite  its 
prohibition  of  the  leghold  trap.     Indeed,  roost  of  the  furs  imported 
by  U.S.  merchants  <.orae  from  countries  where  leghold  traps  are  banned. 
And  most  of  the  furs  exported  by  U.S.  merchants  go  to  countries 
which  have  banned  the  leghold  trap. 

2.    ATTENDENT  CRUELTIES  -  The  pain  a  leghold  trap  imposes  upon 
the  trapped  animal  is  only  part  of  the  devico*s  cruelty.    There  are 
also  attendant  cruelties  that  are  intrinsic  to  the  functioning  and 
common  use  of  the  leghold  trap.     Included  in  these  attendant  cruelties 
is  the  state  of  the  trapped  animal  between  the  time  it  is  caught  and  the 
time  the  trapper  comes  to  check  his  trap.     Some  political  jurisdictions 
have  legal  requirements,  impossible  to  enforce,  concerning  the  amount 
of  time  an  animal  might  be  kept  in  a  leghold  trap,  but  even  under  the 
most  stringent  circumstances,  an  animal  can  still  be  kept  in  a  leghold 
trap  for  a  period  up  to  24  hourt.    Many  other  jurisdictions,  however, 
do  not  exercise  this  control  and  leave  the  establishment  of  a  time- 
limit  for  checking  traps  to  the  convenience  of  the  trapper. 

These  attendent  cruelties  include: 

A.    Exposure  -    A  trapped  animal  is  forced  to  endure  exposure 
from  the  time  it  is  trapped  until  either  the  trapper  arrives  or  it 
dies  in  the  trap.     Since  most  legal  trapplnn  Is  presently  done 
during  the  winter  months,  trapped  animals  are  often  forced  to  endure 
the  most  severe  elements  without  the  prospect  of  being  afforded  proper 
shelter.    An  animal  in  a  leghold  trap  is  shackled  and  tethered.  It 
cannot  run  to  its  burrow  or  shelter,  even  if  the  most  severe  of  winter 
blizzards  strikes.     Indeed*  severely  inclement  weather  is  more  likely 
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to  discourage  the  trappor  from  checking  traps «  thereby  making  this 
cruelty  oven  worse. 

On  March  8,  1984^  Friends  of  Animals  received  a  report 
from  the  wildlife  Rescue  Service  concerning  a  loghold-t rapped 
raccoon.    The  disposition  on  the  animal  road: 


The  animal  was  trapped  in  a  residential  area,  on  private 
property /  unbeknownst  to  the  property-owner. 

B.     Prcdation  -  Because  the  leghold  trap  restrains  an  animal 
by  holding  it  by  a  limb,  the  trapped  animal  can  neither  flee  nor 
properly  defend  itself  when  attacked  by  a  predator.    This  situation 
is  compounded  when  one  considers    the  trauma  of  being  trapped 
places  an  exhausting  strain  on  the  animal,  sapping  its  energy 
and  further  making  it  defenseless  before  a  predator. 

A  photograph  of  such  an  occurrence  is  featured  on  page 
44  of  the  trappers*  and  fu-riers*  magazine,   **Fur,  Fish  and  Game.** 
The  photograph,  accompanying  an  ad  for  *'Dan  Bishop's  School  of 
Fox  and  Coyote  Trapping,"  features  a  "Colorado  Cougar  after 
a  Coyote  Catch."  Actually,  trapper  magazines  and  ads  feature 
the  nH58t  damning  photographs  and  prose  of  trapping  in  general, 
unwittingly,  of  course.     Photographs  of  animals  in  agony,  c*ofenseless 
against  the  trapper's  club,     abound  in  thia  sort  of  literature, 
Which.is  replete  with  dcsctiptions  such  as  *'Dan  Bishop  with  a  nice 
double."    The  "nice-double"*  was  a  "catch"  of  two  foxes. 


Picked  up  partially  frozen  male  raccoon, 
partial  amputation  of  right  foreleg. 
Animal  had  pneurr   'ia,  was  emaciated. 
Was  humanely  out  lized. 
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Tho^^ruelty  inflicted  by  the  leghold  trap  when  used  in 
land  sets  h^  been  established.    The  cruelty  inflicted  by  commercial 
leghold  trappiii^in  underwater^  or  •drowning"  sets  used  tot 
aquatic  mammals  is  equally  as  disturbing. 

In  a  study  called  "Terminal  Dives  in  Mink,  Muskrat  and  Beaver," 
Frederick  F.  Gilbert  and  Norman  Gofton  of  the  University  of  Guelph 
(1980)  monitored  the  BEG,  BKC  and  overt  behavior  of  mink,  muskrat 
and  beaver  caught  in  loghold  traps  in  aquatic  tanks. 

"Response  was  quite  similar  in  all  animals.    An  initial  struggle 
period  lasted  2-5  minutes  post  submersion  after  which  periods  of 
quiescence  and  struggle  Alternated  with  the  intensity  of  struggle 
decreasing  until  finally  only  weak  swimming  motions  occurred.  The 
intensity  of  the  initial  struggle  was  correlated  to  the  amount  of 
damage  sustained  by  the  trapped  appendage.     A  gasping  (gaping)  response 
was  seen  in  a  number  of  animals  pulled  from  the  water. 

"The  average  time  to  loss  of  EEG  was  about  9  mxn  30  sec 
and  to  loss  of  EKG  about  16  min (Table  5)." 

In  addition  to  drowning,  the  animals  muat  endure,  by  degree  of 
injury,  broken  claws,  subcutaneous  hemorrhaging,   focal  skin  lacerations, 
multiple  abrasions  and  lacerations,  transverse  fracture  of  the  humerous, 
damage  to  teeth,  displaced  hips. 
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C.     Thirst  "  Most  states  have  animal  welfare  laws  that  prohibit 
depriving  a  captive  animal  of  water.     The  federal  Animal  Welfare 
Act  considers  providing  water  to  captive  animals  as  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  humane  care.    The* International  A-r  Transport 
Association's  Live  Animal  Rules  require  water  be  provided  to  animals 
in  transit.    The  law,  and  basic  morality,  demand  this  essential 
provision  be  made  in  just  about  every  circumstance  —  except  trapping. 
While  it  may  seem  absurd  to  bring  up  the  word  "humane"  in 
reference  to  an  activity  that  presents  a  heinous  offense  to 
any  true  definition  of  the  word,  the  fact  remains  that  in  addition 
to  all  the  other  agony,  a  trapped  animal  can  easily  become  dehydrated. 
Trapped  animals  have  a  greater  need  for  water  than  niost  other 
animals.     This  is  because    a)     the  metabolism  of  a  trapped  animal 
frequently  makes  a  dramatic  rate  increase,  thereby  demanding  greater 
amounts  of  water,  and    b)   the  shock  of  being  trapped  often  induces 
extensive  urination  by  the  animal,     if  the  term  of  captivity  in 
the  trap  is  long,  the  animal  can  ill-afford  to  lose  precious  body 
fluids  as  those  lost  cannot  be  replaced  during  the  period  of  captivity. 

D.     Hunger  -    Animals  shackled  by  a  leghold  trap  are  left 
without  access  to  food  for  the  term  of  their  captivity.     In  many 
cases,  this  is  an  extreme  cruelty  that,  under  cited  animal  welfare 
legislation,  would  never  be  tolerated  for  other  captive  animals. 
Indeed,  the  term  "emaci^\ted"  is  near-synonymous  with  reports 
dealing  with  trapped  animals  -  those  found  by  persons  other  than 
trappers.     But  again,  this  countenance  of  brutality  for  the  fur 
trade  continues  in  a  nation  thai  considers  itself  one  of  the  most 
civilized  and  humane  in  the  world. 
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The  need  for  food  is  often  increased  for  trapped  ariamls  because 
a)     snail  tnuuocaals,  particularly  furbearing  carnivores,  have 
extraordinarily  hi^h  metabolic  rates  and  need  proportionately  more 
food  more  often  than  larger  manznals.    Mink,  for  example,  require 
more  than  triple  the  amount  of  food  per  unit  of  body  weight  than  a 
human,  b)  the  trauma  of  bein9  trapped  often  induces  an  increase  in 
the  animal's  metabolic  rate  «s  it  produces  adrenalin  and  other 
homonal  substances  to  deal  with  the  emergency,  thus  requiring 
more  food  to  sustain  the  increased  netabolic  rate*  c)  mammals, 
being  homothermic,  must  maintain  high  body  temperatures.  During 
trapping  season,  which  normally  coincides  with  winter,  metabolisms 
of  wild  animals  often  must  do  extra  work  in  generating  heat  to  keep 
a  constant  body  temperature  Lhat  is  substantially  higher  than  the 
surrounding  environmental  temperature. 

NON-SELECTIVITY  -  The  leghold  trap  is  non-selective.     It  is 
indiscriminate  in  the  agony  it  inflicts.    It  snaps  and  holds  anything 
that  touches  its  trigger  pan. 

Because  the  leghold  trap  is  left  untended,  tlicre  is  no  certain 
means  of  preventing  nou-targ«tod  animals  from  suffering  the  same 
cruelties  as  the  targeted  animals,  and  ,the  target  of  this  legislation 
is  to  eliminate  the  suffering  of  both  groups.    Indeed,  the  leghold 
trap  is  notorious  for  capturing  and  inflicting  serious  trauma  on  a 
great  variety  of  non*target  animals,  including  cndanqered  spocies, 
such  as  tne  bald  eagle,  domestic  pets     — even  chiloiun  and  teenagers. 
Or    people  w,'^q  frantically  try  to  free  thc>r  pets  from  the  steel -jaws'. 
In  sum,  the  carnage  for  the  fur  trade  i^  not  particular.    The  lo9hold 
trap,  the  tool  of  the  fur  trade,   is  a  danger  to  all,  it  seems, 
except  the  pro  fitters. 
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A  leghold  trap  !■  incapAble  of  exerciiing  ^udgemont.  The 
arjorlty  of  trappori  are  not  exports,  but  amateuri.    The  trapper 
drop*out  rate  im  high,  especially  ai»ong  the  young. 

Non-iolectivity  is  aaong  the  major  reasons  why  many  foreign 
countries  and  states  have  banned  use  of  leghold  traps. 

Dpnesticalxy,  proof  of  the  non-selectivity  abounds.    A  report 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  wildlife  Service's  Denver  Wildlife  Research 
Center  studied  trapping  in  the  government's  coyote  control  program 
at  ten^year  intervals  over  a  thirty-year  period.    During  this  term, 
govermnent  trappors,  using  leghold  traps,  captured  1,199  animals, 
of  which  only  138  wore  coyotes.    Other  species  caught  included 
goldein  eajlesi  antelope,  various  vi'.d  mamnals  and  birds  and 
domesticated  livestock,  including  30  sheep  that  the  coyote  program 
is  supposed  to  protect. 

If  the  government's  professional  trappers  can  develop  only 
an  11.3  percent  succass  rate  in  taking  the  target  species  in  a  coyote 
control  program,  what  can  be  the  success  rate  of  the  "average"  U.S. 
trapper,  who,  from  most  indications,  is  an  anateur  who  traps  only 
as  a  supplemental  source  of  income? 

The  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  listed  trapping  as  a 
reason  for  the  decline  and  endangerraent  of  many  native  species  of 
wildlife,  including  various  subspecies  of  wold  (Canis  lupis)  including 
the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  wolf  (Canis  lupus  irremotuw) ,  the  Eastern 
timber  wolf  (Canis  lupuo  lycaon)  Kexican  wolf  (Can is  lupus  baileyi) 
and  rod  wolf  (Canis  rufus) ,  as  well  as  the  San  Joaquin  kit  fox 
(Vulpes  aacrotis  mutica) ,  Grizzley  bear  (Ursus  arctos  horribilis ) , 
Florida  panther  (Fells  concolor  coryi)  and  Eastern  Cougar  (Fells 
Concolor  cougar) . 
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USQ  of  loghold  tr^pi  poio»  a  grlevoui  throat  to  our  most 
treasured  and  endangered  species.    Patrick  Redig,,  DVM,  PhD,  of  the 
Unlvorilty  of  Minnesota  Raptor  Research  and  Rehabilitation  Program, 
documented  in  his  report,  "Signix'icance  of  Trap-Inducod  Injuries 
to  Bald  Eagles,**  that  within  an  eight  year  period  (1972  -  1980), 
21  percent  of  all  eagle  admissions  were  caught  in  steel  jaw  traps. 
Sixty-four  percent  of  trapped  <^aglos  sustained  eventual  fatal 
injuries  from  the  traps. 

A  salient  fact  is  that  leghold  traps  in  general,  not  just 
baited  traps,  pose  this  threat  to  raptors,  since  legholds  are 
often  set  in  areas  where  eagles,  for  exeuaple,  feed. 

Further  evidance  of  the  leghold  trap's  non-selectivity  is 
found  ih  certain  government  policies.    At  the  Brigantine  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  New  Jersey,  there  is  a 
ban  on  the  use  of  leghold  traps.    Efforts  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  state  Division  of  Fish,  Game  and  Wildlife 
to  open  the  refuges  to  loghold  tri^pping  last  year  were  shelved 
due  to  public  opposition. 

Brigantine  is  a  resting  spot  for  many  migrating  birds  including 
Canada  and  snow  geese,  various  ducks,  including  the  black  duck, 
and  othc^  waterfowl.     In  contracting  for  the  taking  of  furbearers 
which  also  occur  on  the  refuge,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
specifically  bans  the  use  of  leghold  traps,  an  implicit  admission 
of  tho  trap's  non-soloctivity. 

Leonard  Soucy,  founder  of  the  Raptor  Trust  in  Now  Jersey,  holds 
both  state  and  federal  permits  to  rehabilitate  injured  birds.  In 
a  Juno  2,  1983  letter  to  Friends  of  Animals,  Mr.  Soucy  submitted 
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tho  following  list  of  raptors    -  documented  cases  *  caught  «nd 

aalmed  by  loghold  traps: 

1977:     1  C  Jst-hornod  Owl 

'  2  Red-Shouldered  Hawks 

1978      1  Red-tailod  Hawk 
1  Barred  Owl 

1979:     1  Red-shouldcred  Hawk 
1  Rod-tailed  Hawk 

X981:     1  Red-tailed  Hawk 
19t2:     1  Great-horned  Owl 

1983:     1  Gieat-horncd  Owl 

1  HatcMing  Cooper 't  Hawk    Endangered  Specieft 

According  to  Mr.  Soucy,  "two  of  the  raptor  species*  the  Barred 
Owl  and  the  Red-shouldored  Hawk  are  listed  as  Threatened  by  the  N.J. 
State  Division  of  Pish,  Gamo  and  Wildlife.    During  this  same  time 
period  X  have  Also  received  twenty  other  raptors  with  serious  log 
injuries  that  I  suspect  wore  caused  by  leghold  traps*  although  I 
lack  positive  proof."    The  New  York  Times  articles  on  this  and  other 
incidents  of  raptors  being  caught  by  leghold  traps  fere  attached. 

On  Novotnbor  30*  19^3«  Suzanne  Hitchcock  Young  wrote  tho  New 

Jersey  Audubon  Society:     'As  a  wildlifo  rohabilitator  for  18  years  I 

can  personally  sttost  to  the  scvore  injuries  and  crippling  effects 

of  leghold  traps  on  birdj  and  other  native  wildlife."    A  partial  list 

ot  her  docusn^ntod  cases  Included: 

Turkey  Vulture  (loft  foot  nearly  severed)    Pomborton  Twp. 
Durlmgton  County*  1983. 

Screech  Owl,  Rod-rhasod  (severe  compound  fractures  of  both 
legs bones  spMnterod  and  protruding),  Monroe 
Township*  Middlesex  County*  1976. 

Groat  Blue  Heron  (damage  to  right  foot  and  log*  had  been  sitting 
on  ankles  for  several  days),  Willingboro*  Atlantic 
County*  1976. 

Canada  Goose  (right  foot  missing;  othor  foot  twisted  and  torn 
"  1/4  through)  Oradell*  Bergen  County,  1976. 
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targe  Hawk^  spcclos  unidentified    (released  f.om  leghold  trap  - 
I  flow  of t  with  fractured  leg),  Bait  druniwlck,  Middleiex 

County. 

Kod-ihoulderod  Hawk  (left  1«9  nearly  stvered  at  mid-tar  so  metatarsus), 
.  Linwood,  Atlantic  County,  1576, 

Barn  Owl  (loft  leg  opon  to  bono  On  both  tides  of  tarso-metattrsus) . 
Absocon  Shores,  Atlantic  County,  1976. 

The  evidence  is  documented  on  «  broad  basis,  across  the 
United  States.    Vested  interests  in  leghold  traps,  such  as  state 
fish  and  gamo  nlnagers,  trafS  manufacturers  and  furriers  will  claim 
that  "trjcppor  education"  is  the  answer.    "Trapper  education'  is 
nothing  more  .than  a  political  cushion  for  the  trapping  world. 
The  problem  is  the  trap  itself.    There  is  no  real  enforcement  of 
trapping  laws,  for  trapping  ia  an  unenforceable,  surreptitious 
TiCtivity.    We  will  deal  with  "enforcement"  of  state  laws  and 
regulations,  \ater. 

Surveys  outside  the  United  States  also  show  the  leghold  trap 
is  non -selective  and  frequently  traps  nore  non-target  aninals  than 
desired  species.    A  five  year  study  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  or  two  professionally  tended  trap  linos  using  onl^ 
leghold  trapn,  showed  only  561  'desired  furbearers*  (not  species 
specific)  taken  from  *  total  of  1,911  birds  and  mannals  captured. 

While  there  is  plenty  o^  evidence  of  the  harm  caused  by  the 

« 

leghold  trap*  the  experl^once  of  countries  that  have  banned  the 

instrument  report  no  ill  effects  with  converse  studies.  Friends 

of  Animals,   in  contacting  wildlife  authorities  in  every  country  on 

earth,  asked  if  the  individual  country  had  banned  the  leghold  trap, 

and  if  so,  if  they  had  experienced  ani  adverse  effects  on  their  ecosystons. 

All  respondents  said  the  ban  ei*'her  caused  no  noticeable  effect,  or 

caused  «  benoflclcl  effect. 
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Primary  opposition  to  efforts  to  ban  leghDld  trapi>  in  the 
United  States  emanates  from  state  and  federal  bureaucracies  vested 
with  the  public  trust  of  protecting  public  lands  und  wildlife. 
These  a^oncies^  however,  act  to  protect  the  interests  of  coimterciaX 
exploitation  of  wildlife,  <ind  as  in^house  lobbyists  for  trappers 
and  the  fur  trade. 

The  opposition  is  understandable  because  of  a  curious  relationship 
whirh  is  not  foand  in  most  other  countries.    The  U.S.  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  mandates  that  state  fish  and  game  bureaucracies  cannot 
be  salaried  by  federal  funds,  but  must  be  paid  out  of  funds  co.llectod 
from  such  sources  as  the  salo  of  hunting  and  ttrapping  licenses.  In 
this  way«  if  a  fish  and  gane  commission  is  inclined  to  expand  its 
size  anu  actii^tieo,  as  all  bureaucracies  are,  it  must  consider 
Incxeasing  the  tale  of  wildlife  exploitation  licensee.  Conversely, 
a  drop  in  the  sales  of  such  licenses  equates  to  a  drop  in  the 
bureaucracy ' 8  budget  resources  and  a  chip  at  the  bureaucracy's 
raiaon  d'etre,  that  is,  managing  the  slaughter  of  wildlife,  and 
/ustifyln^  ~  lohbyint,  -  for  itanHJ.     Consequently,  such  commissions 
ar«  dependent  upon  exploit<sti.on  and  have  become  apologists,  and 
champions  for  exploitation  to  protect  their  own  budaets  and  reason 
for  beinq  employed. 

On  the  federal  level,  the  U.S.  Dep«r»neiit  of  the  Interior  4 
is  the  country's  biggest  individual  trapper,  and  the  biggest 
IndiviUuoi  user  of  leghold  traps,  vrociferously  defending  the  Icghold 
trap  as  an  "indj^spcnsable  tool."    particularly  in  its  coyote  control 
proqr>Mia,     Th^  question  ewergesi     Indispensable  tool  fo.-  what? 
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It  Has  long  been  proved  that  "coyote  control"  programs  using  leghold 
traps  Kill  and  maim  far  more  non-target  species,  including  sheep 
and  other  livestock  the  program  is  supposed  to  protect,  than  coyotes. 
It  has  long  been  proved  that  intensive  trapping     !  coyotes  does  not 
"limi^-  out"  the  specxei  at  all,  but  causes  the  increased  litter 
size  effect.    Perhaps  the  use  of  leghold  traps,  predator  control, 
is  an  "indispensable  tool"  for  bure  ucratic  jobs  -  not  "wildlife 
management. " 

It  is  evident  that  although  Interior  is  quite  vocal  m  its 
defense  of  the  trap,  much  of  its  argument  is  mere  posturing 
and  it  is  well  aware  of  both  the  ecological  upset  caused  by  the 
trap,  and  the  general  public  outrage  because  of  the  trap's  cruelty 
and  npn^selectivity .     As  a  single  example,  the  previously-mentioned 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  attempt  to  expand  leghold  trappiri'j 
in  Kew  Jersey's  Bri^antinc  Refuge.      Members  of  the  Atlantic 
Audubon  Society  conducted  a  y^ll  at  the  entrance  to  Brigantine 
Refuge.    The  results:    Total  count  included  20  persons  in  favor 
of  expanded  hunting  and  trapping  -  573  were  opposed.  Total 
numoer  for  huntini^  and  trapping  in  the  refuges:     21.    Total  number 
against  (thx?  includes  letters):     690.     The  Service  "postponed" 
its  plans. 

Interior  maintains  its  l»igh-prof ile  defense  of  leghold  traps 
b^ause  it  still  uses  the  dex^ce  itseiT.  and  it  is  responding  to 
the  demands  of  exploitation  interests  which  n^ivc  traditionally 
supported  Interior's  programs  and  been  supported  by  acnto. 
In  f«ct,  Interior  buys  all  its  offset  3i»w  leghold  traos  from 
woods t ream  Cot^  ration,  our  nation's  largest  manufacturer  of  steel- 
3MW  traps. 
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The  U.S.  Fi»h  and  Wildlife  Service  will  raoit  liktfiy  tout 
a  "padded"  offset  leghold  as  the  ideal  alternative  to  an  outright 
ban  on  leghold  trap*.    According  to  studies  conducted  by  S.B.  Linhart, 

Dasch  and  F.J.  Turkowski  presented  at  the  Worldwide  Furbearer 
Conference,  Frostburg,  Maryland  (1980)  ,  the  established  "acceptablta 
daxoage"  rate  for  coyotes  caught  in  IBN  longspring  Victor  leghold  traps 
with  offset  jawo  was  14.3%.     "Acceptable  damage"  was  defined  as 
"no  damage  or  slight  cut."    This  left  and  loaves  "other  damage" 
categories  in  the  96  percentile.    General  description  of  *cther 
damage"  was  "moderate  or  severe  cut"  or  "broken  bones."  Bjroad 
statements  to  the  effect  of  no  visible  damage  nust  bo  challenged. 
According  to  K.R.  Morris,  who  conducted  an  undergraduate  research 
paper.  Northern  Michigan  University,   1979,  on  the  movements,  behavior, 
food  habits  and  weight  variations  of  coyotes  in  Upper  Michiqan, 
upon  external  examination,  trapped  limbs  often  seem  to  sustain 
only  minor  injuries.    Yet  on  further  examination,  X-Rays  for  example, 
many  of  these  apparently  uninjured  or  minimally-injured  limbs  prove 
to  have  broken  bones  or  badly  torn  muscles  and  tendons  (FPCHT). 

The  offset  trap  elicits  the  very  same  tugging,  panic,  trauma 
writhing  which  induces  the  inflicted  ^juries  suffered  by  animals 
imprioonod  by  the  jaws  of  any  leghold  trap. 

As  for  the  hard  rubber  "padding"  aspect,    the  lophiitry  used 
to  advertise  the  "humaneness"  of  this  trap  will  be  treated  in  a 
separate  section. 

Zn  suburban  areas,  where  trapping  pressure  has  increised 
because  of  an  increase  in  the  prices  paid  for  fur skins,  tiere  has 
been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  numbers  of  domestic  pots  piling 
prey  to  leghold  traps.    This  incxease  can  be  seen  in  a  broad 
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spectrum  of  repoiti        from  media  accounts  of  injured  pet  animals 
to  reports  by  various  humane  and  animal  control  officers  responsible 
for  policing  pet  animals  in  various  3uriadictions.  Curiously, 
the  only  sources  which  do  not  show  these  astonishing  numbers  are 
fish  and  game  agencj^es'  "non^target"  studies.    These  studies  vary 
with  newspaper  accounts  and  the  data  of  the  above-mentioned  control 
officers  et  al,  and  show  barely  any  "non -target"  capture  at  all. 
In  fish  and  game  studies,  "free-ranging  dogs"  that  are  caught  in 
the  devices  are  invariably  "released  unharmed."    Usually,  the 
only  other  wildlife  to  be  inadvertently  caught  are  "vermin,** 
such  as  Norway  rata  or  field  mice. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  in  most  states  it  is  legal 
to  trap  on  private  property  that  is  not  legally  posted,  and  that 
a  landowner's  efforts  to  legally  post  land  arc  often  frustrated 
by  vandals.    Because  of  this  situation,  landowners  can  2ind  their 
own  pets  being  caught  in  leghold  traps  set  on  their  own  property. 
A  case  in  point  is  a  letter  to  the  editor,  published  by  the 
Star-Ledger,  one  New  Jersey's  largest  newspapers.    Mrs.  Elane 
Nodleman  wrote  of  her  cat  being  caught  in  a  leghold  trap.  Her 
pet  required  one  week  of  hospitalization,  antibiotics,  warm 
saline  soaks  and  the  possibility  of  amputation  was  considered. 
A  direct  quote:  *This  trap  was  found  on  my  property.     I  live  in 
a  residential  area  -  a  child  could  have  been  the  victim  of  this 
trap.     T    truly  resented  having  this  trap  on  my  property." 

Moreover,  citizens  enjoying  the  outdoors,  which  belon9s 
everyone,  not  solely  trappers,  are  accosted  by  trappers  and 
accused  of  "stealing"  their  traps.    Another  letter,  from  Leo 
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P.  Koncher,  to  the  Star-Lodgor,  stated:     "Occaaionally  i  take  ny 

canoe  and  paddle  through  the  tearshet  in  back  o£  Gunnel  Oval  in  Kearnj   <nJ>  . 

It  it  a  beautiful  area  of  many  laXot  and  canals^  teeming  with  wildlife. 

■Recently  I  was  stopped  by  two  men  in  another  canoe  and  wat 
accu«ed  of  ttoaXing  their  traps,     vmen  I  denied  it  and  they  taw  no 
trapt  in  ray  boat,  they  said  l  must  have  thrown  them  i.>  the  water. 

"I  do  hope  whoever  took  the  trapt  did  juit  that,     if  I  ever 
{»oot  him  I  will  thank  hin. 

"My  canoe  is  narked  'Born  Free.' 

"I  heard  one  of  the  trapped  creatures  crying  out  but  did  not 
know  what  wat  wrong.     Now  I  know. " 

In  March,  1913,  Elixaboth  NcNahon  of  nJC\  (New  Jersey  Congress 
for  Animals^  telephoned  39  veterinarians  and  found  33  cases  of 
injured  pet  animals  and  one  raccoon.    The  veterinarians  contacted 
represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  500  in  the  state. 

The  tragedy  extends  beyond  pets  and  wildlife  and  has  also 
affected  human  beings.    On  November  16,  1912,  the  dog  of  Mrs.  Gilda 
Hoffman  of  Neshanic  Station,  New  Jersey,  was  caught  by  a  leghold 
trap  while  on  a  walk^  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hoffman.     In  trying  to 
free  the  panicked  animal,  Mrs.  Hoffman  broke  her  thumb.    The  trapper, 
incidentally,  was  subsequently  fined  for  trespassing,  and  had  been 
forlrarned  by  the  farmer  who  owned  the  land  not  to  trap  on  the  premises. 

Reporting  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Or.  John  F.  Beary  described  one  such  incident:     "Pediatric  textbooks 
routinely  comment  that  accidents  are  the  loading  couse  of  death  and 
morbidity  in  children  and  that  most  are  preventable.     I  wish  to  report 
an  unusual  hazard  that  may  become  more  common  as  our  increasing 
population  moves  into  previously  sparsely  ssttled  a^^tit.     I  recently 
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treated  a  4-year-old  right-handed  girl  who  was  caught  by  her  right 
hand  in  a  steel  jaw  trap  that  had  been  set  by  an  unknown  person 
in  a  small  woods  behind  her  home.    The  episode  resulted  in  crushed 
fractures  and  tendon  disruption  involving  three  fingers  of  her 
right  hand  and  required  reconstructive  surgery.    The  prognosis 
for  a  complete  recovery  of  fine  motor  skills  is  doubtful.    As  with 
many  other  preventable  health  problems,  this  niatter  is  best  solved 
by  changing  public  policy.** 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  human  beings  fall  prey  to  leghold 
traps.     In  New  Jersey  alone,  several  municipalities  -  15  -  have 
prohibited  the  leghold  trap  in  the  interests  of  public  safety. 
Some,  as  in  the  case  of  Colts  Neck,  were  prompted  to  ban  the 
device's  use  when  leghold  traps  were  spotted  -  by  children  - 
in  areas  frequented  by  children  and  pets.    The  New  Jersey  Division 
of  Fish,  Game  and  Wildlife,  which  attended  town  meetings  to  oppose 
the  measure,   said  this  occurrence  was  ''not  a  sufficient  nexus" 
for  b&ining  the  leghold  trap. 

The  fur  industry  should  refrain  from  its  spurious  "public 
health"  propaganda,  such  as  creating  a  relationship  between  rabies 
and  trapping  that  simply  isn't  there,  in  light  of  the  very  real 
carnage  suf fexed  by  wildlife,  pets  and  even  people  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  enlarging  its  coffers.     There  is,  however,  no  remorse 
in  those  quarters. 

4.     HEALTH  -  Public  health  is  one  of  the  excuses  often  cited 
for  continued  use  of  the  leghold  trap.     Apologists  for  the  trap 
lists  a  series  of  wildlife^bornc  diseases,  adding  that  if  the 
wildlife  population  -       with  lucrative  skins        -  is  not  "controlled," 
it  will  overpopulate  and  spread  infectious  diseases  through  the 
human  community. 
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Most  wildlife  diseases,  such  as  distemper  and  mange,  do  not 
affect  the  human  coremunity.    Trapp<f>  have  even  raised  the  spectre 
of  tularemia,  a  muskrat-related  disease,  afflicting  human  populations, 
even  though  this  occurrence  is  virtually  impossible.    Of  the  diseases 
found  in  wildlife^  the  fur  trade  has  siezed  rabies  as  its  ticket 
to  defeating  leghold  trap  bills,  until  recently,  when  their  attempts 
have  been  exposed  by  the  press  and  thwarted.    Trapping  brochures 
sent  to  legislators,  for  example,   feature  photographs  of  "rabid" 
animals,  with  captions  that  read:     "Rabies  is  ^ne  of  the  most 
dread  diseases  of  man." 

Falsehoods  about  the  relationship  of  trapping  to  rabies  are 
the  stock  and  trade  of  state  wildlife  managers  and  the  fur  trade 
in  fxghting  legxsUtion  banning  leghold  traps.     When  states,  for 
example,  are  considering  a  ban  on  the  devices,  invariably  and 
like  clock-work  a  fish  and  game  official  will  be  featured  m  a  news 
article,  warning  of  uncontrolled  rabies  if  the  trap  were  banned.  This 
occurred  in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Ohio  and  Ore>gon,   to  name  but 
a  few. 

Wildlife  rabies  is  one  of  the  rarest  diseases  m  the  catalogue 
of  thousands  of  potentially  lethal  ailments.    Wildlife  rabies  affecting 
the  health  of  human  society  in  the  United  States  is  almost  nil. 
Pet  vaccination  programs  are  the  proved  barrier  between  any  cyclical 
wildlife  outbreak,  which  left  to  its  own  dtivices  exhausts  itself, 
and  transmission  to  humans. 

That  trapping  of  any  kind  m  no  way  limits  or  reduces  the  spread 
of  rabies  among  wildlife,  and  its  transmission  to  humans,  has  been 
docuniented  by  our  nation's  foremost  scientific  authorities  to  the 
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point  of  absurdity.    Yet  at  times  of  legislative  consideration, 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
to  name  but  two  of  the  agencies  that  have  firmly  refuted  the  furrier 
myth  concerning  trapping  a«)a  "public  service"  and  "tool"  to  control 
r<>bies,  find  themselves  challenged  as  public  health  experts  by  none 
other  than  a  consortium  of  fur  merchants,  trap  manufacturers  and 
state  fish  and  game  managers  paid  by  trapping  license  fees,  all  of 
whom  proclaim  an  avid  interest  m  and  knowledge  of  public  health 
situa^lons.     To  our  knowledge,  the  American  Fur  Industry  is  not 
consulted  for  its  opinion  regarding  the  elimination  of  Swine  flu, 
AIDS  or  Legionnaire's  disease. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  finds  itself,  via  a 

Woodstream  publication,  quoted  out  of  context  and  as  espousing  the 

V  'i 

direct  opposite  of  ilfrs  findings  and  clearly  defined  policies 
addressing  trapping  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  incidence  of  rabies. 
Woodstream,   in  its  pamphlet  "Trapping  in  wildlife  Management," 
uses  a  quote  from  William  Winkler,  DVM,  Chief,   Enteric  and  Neuro- 
trophic Viral  Diseases  Branch,  to  the  effect  that  the  Centers 
endorse  and  support  widescale  crapping  as  a  vital  tool  to  control 
rabies.     In  a  July  30,  1981  lettei  to  Dr.  Prank  Kingsbury,  Extention 
Veterinarian  of  the  Cooperative  Extention  Service,  Cook  College, 
Rutgers  University,  Dr.  Winkler  disowns  and  disclaims  the  statement 
Woodstream  attributed  -  and  still  does      to  the  C«<nters: 


The  Woodstream  booklet  entitled  "Trapping  in 
Wildlife  Management"  has  caused  us  some 
difficulty.    AS  you  might  surmise,  Woodstreeun 
as  a  major  manufacturer  of  traps  in  the  United 
Stat*)s  has  a  vested  interesv   in  trapping. 
They  have  visited  with  us  ard  have  quoted  us 
not  perhaps  Inaccurately,  bm"  I  think  out  of 
context. 
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Use  of  the  Woodstroaro  "CDC"  statoment  has  backfired.  The 
"CDC**  statroent  was  presented  to  the  Now  Jersey  Public  Health 
Association  Board  Members  at  the  association's  September  14,  1983 
meeting  by  Douglas  Roscoo,  pathologist  for  the  Division  of  Fish, 
Game  and  Wildlife  who  had  requested  the  group's  opposition  to 
New  Jersey's  bill  -  now  law  -  banning  leghold  traps.     Based  on 
this  misinformation,  the  Association  issued  a  letter  in  opposition 
to  the  bill. 

Once  presented  with  the  published  policies  of  the  CDC  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  along  with  the  well-advanced 
theory  that  trapping  may  actually  increase  the  incidence  of 
rabies,  the  Association  issued  a  letter  withdrawmc;  its  opposition, 
and,  following  the  CDC  and  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  emphasized 
a  pet  immunization  program  as  the  most  effective  m^ans  of  creating 
a  barrier  against  the  disease. 

A  memorandum  frcK Waiter  Trommelen,  president  of  the  Association, 
to  his  colleagues  read,  in  part:     "Also,  as  you  know,  we  had  a 
guost  presentation  fron  Dr.  Douglas  Roscoe,  representing  NJDEP, 
Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  which  I  feel  in  retrospect  was  not  the 
neutral,  unbiased  representative  I  thought  he  was  when  he  requested 
to  meet  with  our  Executive  Board  in  September-"    Both  letters  are 
attached. 

In  1973,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  published  "Control 
of  Raoios,"  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Rabies,  Committee  on  Animal 
Health,  Agricultural  Board  and  National  Research  Council.  Dr. 
Winkler  of  the  CDC  helped  write  it.     Number  10  of  "Recommendations" 
>ads: 
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Persistent  trapping  or  poisoning  campaigns  as 
*  means  to  rabiea  control  should  be  abolished. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  these  costly  and 
politically  attractive  programs  reduce  either 
wildlife  reservoirs  or  rabies  incidence.  The 
money  can  be  better  spent  on  research,  vaccination, 
compensation  to  stockmen  for  losses,  education 
or  warning  systems.  " 

Indeed,  when  interviewed  by  Star-Ledger  columnist  Lois 

Stevenson  at  the  November,  1983  rabies  seminar  sponsored  by  the 

Nsw  Jersey  Veterinary  Medical  Association  and  th-s  Metropolitan 

»«w  Jersey  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  Or.  Winkler  reiterated 

the  CDC's  trapping/rabies  policy: 

"Asked  about  the  CDC's  policy  on  trapping 
for  rabies  control,  Winkler  declared: 
'Wo  do  not  recommend  or  advocate  routine 
trapping  programs  as  effective  for  rabies 
control.    I  agree  entirely  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  1973  report  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  I 
participated  in  that  study  and  helped 
write  it. • " 

And  again,  in  a  December  6,  1978  letter  to  Dr.  Frank  Kingsbury, 
Dr.  Winkler  stated: 


The  present  policy  of  the  CDC  and  most  public 
health  agencies  regarding  population  reduction 
is  that  population  reduction  is  of  very  limited 
value.    The  qeneralized  low  intensity  control 
prograb:s  that  were  employed  in  the  past  did 
not  prove  effective.    The  only  tine  we  recomnend 
population  reduction  now  Ls  in  instances  where 
dense  populations  or  rabid  animals  are  in  close 
contact  with  human  populations  speci f ically >s 
in  campgrounds  or  parks. 


Point:     We  do  believe  that  survival  from  rabies  infection  occurs 


with  unknown  frequency  and  that  the  natural  immunity 
described  by  Dr.  Tierkel  reflects  immunity  following 
infection.    This  is  supported  by  the  demonstrated 
increase  in  antibody  prevalence  in  a  population 
following  an  epizootic  of  rabi63  in  that  population. 
Ai  such  the  reduction  of  animal  numbers  through 
trapping  or  similar  programs  might  indeed  eliminate 
immune  animals  and  create  a  vacuum  for  Inqrcss  and 
increased  mortality  of  susceptiblos. 
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The  fur  industry's  feoble  resE>onto  to  theso  facts;  The 
condeonation  of  trapping  as  a  means  to  prevent  rabies  control 
'does  not  apply  to  'sport'  trapping.**    Thoy  are  right,  it  applies 
to  virtually  every  kind  of  trapping. 

When  writing  elsewhere  eUdout  fox  reUdies,  Dr.  Winklsr  states: 

These  progr^uxs  (population  redaction),  directed 

at  controllirg  the  recorvoir  species,  have 

been  nonselective  in  differentiating  infected 

fron  non Infected  aninals  end  target  from 

nontarget  species.    Trapping,  poisoning,  den 

gassing,  bounty  paynont  2md  hunting  have  beeif 

emi>loyed  in  population  reduction  (Trainer,  1967; 

Davis  and  Hood,  1959;  Lewis,  1S68;  Parklv  1968; 

Marx  and  Swink,  1963;  Schnurrenberge.r  and  Russell, 

1961;  Richards,  1^65;  Wandaler  et  al  1974a). 

Host  of  these  have  botfn  ineffective,  '^inc«  it  has 

proven  impractical  and  virtually  impossible  to 

reduce  the  standing. population  of  foxes  or  of  other 

reservoir  spocies  below  that  not  easily  replaced  . 

in  thfe  next  reproductive  cycle.   ("Fox  Rabies,"  Chapter  1) 

Dr.  Winkler  goes  on  to  note  that  population  control  is  of 
"some  value"  when  "abnormally  high  populations  are  found  in  areas 
whore  humane  beings  may  come  in  close  contact  with  animals,  such 
as  campgrounds,  parks,  or  suburban  aroas.    In  these  situations  it 
is  desirable  to  reduce  the  population  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
"break  the  back*  of  an  incipient  epidemic .    This  provides  only 
temporary  relief  and  no  assurance  that  an  outbreak  of  equally  groat 
magnitude  will  not  occur  the  following  year." 

In  the  1983  edition  of  Fromro  Laboratories'  "Report  on  Rabios,* 

states,  on  page  24: 

It  was  advocated  that  trapping  by  a  state 
trapping  force  was  effective,  and  local  trapping 
efforts  had  limitodv^yuccess.    Bounties  were 
generally  considered  to  be  ineffective. 
Trapping  is  no  longer  advocated  as  a  rabies- 
control  technique  in  How  York  State,  and  its 
use  in  m^ny  other  statos  is  limited,  although 
it  may  be  useful  around  selected  areas  such  as 
campgrounds.    Trapping  to  control  rabies  is 
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coniidered  to  be  an  exerciaii  ii  futility  in  the 
face  q/  >  rablei  outbregOc»  became  the  disoaae 
.itaelf  will  limTt  the  population ^  and  clinically 
rabid  animals  are^  rarely  caught  in  trapsT  ' 

Alternate  lOQ^odi  of  rabiei  control  have  been  attempted 
in  efforts  to  overcome  shortcomings  of  population 
reduction.    Mathematical  modeling  of  vector  populations, 
based  on  species  interaction/  vector  species  life 
history,  and  rabies  transmission  niechanlsms,  suggest 
that  loss  drastic  methods  of  popuXation^ontrol 
may  be  more  effective  th2m  population  reduction. 

The  alternative  i*  field  immunization  for  wild  animals, 

already  proving  a  high  success  ratio  in  Switzerland. 

Bolstering  Dr.  Winkler's  theory  that  trapping  may  in  fact 


.ncroase  the  incidence  of  rabies  by  creating  a  void,  filled  by 


immature,  non-immune  individuals,  is  John  Kirsch,  Ph.D.,  Associate 


University.      In  a  statement  to  Friendo  of  Animals,  1983, 

Dr.  Kirsch  wrote: 

Characteristics  of  population  growth  also  affect 
the  transmission  of  diseases.     If  by  trapping  we 
reduce  populations  to  the  size  where  they  will 
grow  quickly,  then  a  lot  of  immature  and 
presumably  susceptible  animals  will  enter  the 
population  each  year.    This  would  increase  the 
likelihood  of  transmission  by  youngsters  that 
have  not  had  the  chance  to  become  immune. 
£xtonsive  trapping  may  therefore  aggravate 
rather  than  alleviate  the  spread  of  disease. 

In  sum,  commercial  fur  trapping  is,  in  additiion  to  causing 
great  agony  and  waste,  an  irresponsible  action  that  most  likely 
increases  the  spread  of  epizootiea  such  as  rabies. 

Dr.  Lee  Talbot,  former  chief  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality:    "The  incidence  of  rabies  does  not  appear 
to  i^ncreaso  or  decrease  with  changes  in  trapping  methods.  The 
contention  that  rabies  increases  dramatically  when  steel  leghold 
trapa  are  banned  ssems  entirely  .yiuiout  merit." 


Curator  of  Mammalogy,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard 
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Of  the  dozens  of  countries  responding  t^  a  Friends  of  Animals 
inquiry  which  askcdr  among  other  things,  if  that  country  has 
experienced  any  health-related  concerns  in  connection  with  banning 
the  leghold  trap,  only  one  country  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
That  country  was  Switzerland,  and  the  government  official  responding 
said  a  rabies  threat  was  dcalth  with  by  means  other  than  the  use 
of  leghold  traps. 

The  great  majority  of  countries,  including  those  with  health- 
conscious  govcrments,  such  as  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  as  well 
as  those  most  susceptible  to  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  Bangladesh 
and  any  of  a  myriad  of  developing  African  countries,  say  that  the 
ban  on  leghold  traps  has  precipitated  no  appreciable  health  concern. 

Faced  with  a  wall  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  a  ban  on 
the  leghold  trap  has  no  detrimental  health  effects,  pro*<trapping 
interests  claim  that  Switzerland  had  to  "rescind"  its  ban  on  the 
traps,  because  the  initial  ban  caused  rabies. 

Friends  of  Arimals  has  corresponded  frequently  with  Dr.  Peter 
Dollinqer,  the  Swiss  Federal  Veterinarian,  on  just  this  score. 

In  a  9  November  1983  letter  to  Friends  of  Animals,  Dr. 
Dollinger  wrote: 

"Whan  rabies  first  appeared  in  Switzerland,  the  Federal  council 
decreed  an  ordinance  on  rabies  control   {\^  April  1965).    .  .  when  it 
became  apparent  that  rabies  was  transmitted  almost  e..clusively  by 
the  fox,  the  Federal  Council  decreed  a  new,  much  more  detailed 
ordinance  (26  May  1967)  that  obliged  cantons  to  reduce  the  fox 
populations  by  the  following  moans i   (widescale  hunting  of  foxes, 
feral  and  domestic  cats,  free-running  dogs). 
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*0n  February  1968  even  more  strict  measures  were  decreed.  These 
included t 

-admission  of  loghold  traps  under  strict  control: 
"extention  of  the  hunting  season  on  the  whole  year  in  areas 
where  fox  burrows  were  o^taed. 

^         *0n  24th  September  1973  the  admission  of  the  loghold  trap  was 

revoked. 

*To  my  knowledge  the  use  of  the  leghold  trap  has  been  admitted 
only  by  a  few  cantons  i^  the  alpine  area  where  it  was  impossible, 
(or  topographical  reasons,  to  gas  the  burrows.     E.g.  the  Canton 
Graubunden  admitted  the  leghold  trap  from  1968  to  '73,  however, 
it  is* very  unlikely  tha^  it  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent,  as 
the  import  ban  existing  since  1962  has  never  been  levied.     In  197^ 
Graubunden  prohibited  again  the  use  of  the  leghold  trap,     in  1979, 
Graubunden  prohibited  all  traps  except  the  box  trap. 

*The  only  method  of  rabies  control  which  proved  to  be  effective 
is  the  vaccination  of  the  foxes.    This  method  has  been  developed 
by  the  late  Prof,  Steck  at  the  veterinary  Faculty  of  Berne  University, 
Live  attenuated  SAO-strain  of  rabies  virus  Is  applied  orally  to  the 
wild  foxes.    The  vaccine  is  put  Into  small  aluminum  bags  which  are 
hidden  in  chicken  heads,     IS  to  20  chicken  heads  per  sq,  km  are 
distributed  on  a  terrain  compartitMint  of  at  least  20  km  depth  which 
is,  whenever  possible,  laterally  confined  by  high  mountains,  lakes, 
broad  rivers,  or  fenced  highways.     The  vaccination  has  to  be  repeated 
every  six  months.    For  the  first  time  this  method  was  used  in  the  Canton 
Valais  in  1978.     Since  theh  also  parts  of  the  Bernese  Overland,  the 
area  between  the  Lake  of  Zurich  and  the  Lake  of  Zug,  and  the  Rhino 
valley  of  Graubunden  have  been  included  in  this  campaign.     In  1914 
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«ir  ad'^itlcn^l  c;>i»p*Xv4fi  wiii  ^t^ftxt  in-  '  idlxns  all  not  th-Oistern 
Swit.«.««r land  «xcef't  ti.*  C<!»nton  i.c^.«^tn4u^♦^^n  which  i»  «ltu4teo  nofth4 
of  tnj*  Khints,  ar<J  Anclu^lni  il*»o  th*  Princlf^aity  of  w>lcnt«n5tein ,  "* 

Of  I  in(it>r  /orw^^ried  <>>!teniiive  refirA^-ch  dsta  s^nd  infoiTuation 

Of.  p  war  an.  av.Mlrtble  4t  friends  of  Anti?iaXn, 

A  ?5Ct      ^Vtd<fr  this  izaconiiat iork  prcwfr^trR,  tht>  trapping 

'  f  X*  <ifx?\s^iri'i  to  tr<5  olotired  effect,   for  trapping  ron»ove« 

irtr'a^*^  ir.-i i\ i^aai ^      ^'mr  can  is^^qme  th*»  roue t ion  r>t  tfte  fur  trddc 
to  Kh\^  *.acvr<»9*fui  4^::.'.i.r5ii:'a?:  ton  prc<?roin  -  wifh  no  exC'^se  other  zh^n 

Tr#-  v)r«ftAt  %a5or*t)  of  c^unr  r      ,   mciudxn.?  thoav  with  h^yaith- 
c^;.:\■^lcl'^       ^7v»*rr','-'en» » ,   *jch  .^w  Gft»At  Brl^^m  and  Swed«*r».  3<i  woU 

<nd  jn/  .^C    t  *^ti,^5   >f  d#«v«*iopxn.;  Afriresr.  countries.  that  the 

tsjtt,  _n  l«<ih'^l.1  ttapt*  ha-*  pr i^r i^i 1 4te^  ac  apprecn*i>le  health  concern 

tj^idtttetoi.  Cr     Stephen  Uiuri  notcii  that*  •Population 

f-pJv.Mv-^  h^v^  »  'w*  v»>ty  ne-jAtt'.-e  at!ip«?cta       U  h.s»  been  observed 

t  i'^t  th»r    in  '^.^iV^al  (j':>pu;«t  i ->nft  the  rftpioduct  avo  rate  arie» 
a»v*»ic«iy  wi»"i  th^^  j-^j  ^i^tior.  Whftft  the  population  r«*ach«»» 

*  ^    jr.  i*vt>i     th**  tiitr   fl^e  thov^  An  appfeci-ubXr  dooilnj^.  •nd  vtc« 
T?j^«,  wh«^n  .1  ^.opj.^^t  ioA  in  r^dfuced  to  a  lov  lov^i  by  any  of 
«   /^rioai  iM«^f>«  «"f  c^f.tr    I  rtu;.^«!i>fir  of  ii*-v  individuals  I  r»  the» 

tA>i.^)[Wfi  jn  i  r.c?         ^  »i.lrpi',   t«<»  of  th**  iocr«>.i3«f   in  the  birth 

H.        .^f  n«:*w  '»'*?'"Jb**j;  ft  of  thi*  p«>P'.i.^t  ii^n  Ace  apt  to  be 

irot  i  f  !>.     fc?t>'v^ru,r>  Ami   fArt©  »  ,k  h  «9   th^^ses  pro./id«  c,»tx>d 
M.*«^.r»t  leal    sf^uJ^^'n*    for   'he  ^ta  fi^j^l      .{^t  itifnr-«9»  of  crnintri©*  tfher<(t 
tNc     *jri,id  trii.    i*-  r^^trs*'*'         i**,  hav^«  ?<»w«-r  paMiv  h<»alth  (-oncernm 
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rolated  to  wildlife-borno  disoases  because  their  wildlife  populations 
are, more  stable  and  enjoy  a  greater  immune  factor.     According  to 
the  Her ck  Veterinary  Manual^  rabid  animals  "usually  stop  catinq  and 
drinking  and  may  seek  solitude.**    This  suggests  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  trapped  by  devices  Such  as  the  leghold  trap  because  the  baits 
set  on  them  to  attract  animals  are  most  likely  to  be  ignored  by 
a  rabid  individual.     The  animal's  seeking  of  solitude  will  also  tend 
to  discourage  it  from  visiting  areas  it  norinally  frequents  which 
are  slso^  most  likely^  the  area  where  the  trapper  sets  traps.  This 
situation^   then^   increases  a  healthy  animal's  likelihood  of  being 
trapped  and  decreases  the  diseased  animal's  likelihood  of  being 
t  rapix'd . 

The  development  of  new  pharmaceuticals  may  require  a  halt    o  non- 
selective trapping  altogether*  or  at   least        certain  widespread 
areas.     The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  is  currently  working  on 
an  oral  vaccin*    against  rabies,  very  similar  to  Switzerland's  highly 
successful  onn      Further  work  and  testing  remains  to  be  done.  But 
again,   the  imflicaii  n  of  otal  vaccination  requires  non-tolective 
trapping  if  tie  programs  are  to  be  efftfetive. 

The  oral  vaccination  of  wildlife  against  rabies  progressing 
in  many  countries  since  th^^  concept  was  proposed  and  endorsed  by  the 
World  Health  Organiiation  in  1967.     The  Canidian  Government's  studios 
assert  that  oral  vaccination  is  alto  the  most  cost-of foctivc  means  of 


securing  public  health  and  that  a  rabies*endemic  area  of  Ontario 
could  be  treated  with  oral  vaccine  with  "^O*  to  60%  reduction  in 
the  present  rabi<»S  cost  of  $4.6  .-nil  lion." 
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Tht  CanAdians  conclude:    "Given  a  positive  cost  benefit  ratio, 
the  most  salient  feature  of  a  successful  control  prograra  would  be 
tht  near  elimination  of  humari  and  domestic  animal  exposure  and  the 
associated  risks  and  costs." 

The  trend  in  controlling  rabies  is  abundant   .  cloar.    The  most 
respected  and  knowledgeable  experts  in  the  Uniced  States  and  abroad 
are  all  stating  oraphatically  that  trapping  in  no  way  controls  rabios, 
is  an  "exercise  in  futility,"  may  in  fact  exacerbate  tho  spread  of 
disease,  adding  a  double^pro^n  to  the  fur  trade's  assault  on  the 
puhlj^c 'o  well-being. 

Wo  should  therefore  examine  those  associations  that  decry 
banning  tho  logh'old  trap  as  "dangerous**  to  public  health.    All  have 
an  axe  to  grind,  a     ^ake  in  the  status  quo.     Hone  are  objective. 

Hemborshii.  of  the  U,S    Animal  Health  Association  is  largely 
coraprised  of  state  frnd  federal  employees  and  industry,  such  as 
sheep  ranching.    The  wUdlifc  chairnsan   (the  wildlife  committee 
drew  up  the  resolution  'Opposing  any  trap  bans  *5  a  threat  tg 
public  health)  as  of  1983  was  Ray  Thorpe,  Chairman,  Wyoming  Game 
and  Fish  Department,    past  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Animal  Health 
Association's  wildlife  committee  was  Frank  Hayes,  uf  the  Georgia 
Southeast  wixdlife  L>isea«e  Cooperative,   funded  in  part  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  our  nation's  largest  tripp^^r,  Th« 
Georgia  Southeast  Wildlife  Disease  Cooperative    is  one  of  ^he  most 
vociferous  trapping  lobbyists  in  the  U.S.,  appearing  on  panels 
of  "oxpercs"  to  defend  Woodstream  when  Tran«-Si>ecies  scheduled 
a  1983  demonstration  againnt  Woodetroam's  trapping  products. 
In  addition,   the  Cooperative  Is  conducting  test*  on  Woodstream's 
rubber-lipped  steel -jaw  leghold  tr^p,  and  in  among  the  very  few  friends 
of  Woodstream  to  be  given  rh-*^  privilege. 
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Indeed,  Victor  Nettles,  DVM,  of  the  Cooperative,  who  appeared 
on  the  panel  defending  the  leghold  trap  and  urging  its  use  to 
prevent  rabies,  ought  to  know  that  the  present  rabies  strain 
creeping  northward  is  a  largely  a  result,  as  Dr.  Suzanne  Jenkins 
of  the  cue  states,  of  the  translocation  of  raccoons  for  hunting. 
As  Dr.  Jenkins  stated  to  Star-Ledger  columnist  Lois  Stevenson  in 
1983,  "Monxrlonal  studies  have  proved  beyond  doubt  tha^  rabies  in 
Mid-Atlanti"!  raccoons  did  not  come  from  skunics  and  bats  in  this 
area  (mid-Atlantic).       It's  an  entirely  different  virus,"  she  emphasized, 
"and  its  identical  to  the  rabies  virus  in  Southeastern  raccoons." 
Stevenson  noted s     "During  her  presentatior.,  Jenkins  described  a 
CDC  survey  in  the  raid-Atlantic  states  this  year,  in  which  they  examined 
both  road-killed  and  live -trapped  raccoons.     The  number  of  rabid 
animals  ran  as  high  as  70  percent  in  the  dead  raccoons,  but  only 
nine  percent  in  the  trapped  raccoons." 

"Trapping  doesn't  get  very  many  rabid  animals,"  she  (Dr.  Jenkino) 
emphasized . " 

The  reason  Dr.  Nettles  of  the  Georgia  Southeast  Wildlife  Disease 
Cooperative  ought  to  know  the  source  of  any  rabies  problem  is  that 
he  was  a  co-author  of  a  study  rfhich  appeared  in  the  AJPH,  June, 
1979,  entitled:     "Rabies  in  Tranrlocatod  Raccoons." 

There  is  confusion  on  the  score  of  s  Tr.  Edward  Couvillion, 
who  testified  in  favor  of  leghold  traps  before  the  New  Jersey 
Legislatu'-o  as  representing  tnc  Georgia  Southeast  Wildlife  Disease 
Cooperative,  and  yet  is  represented  in  both  outdoor  columns  and 
in  "rur  Age  Weekly'  a»  representing  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
rrtonds  of  Animals  has  telephoned  the  Centers,  Office  ot  the  Director, 
inquiring  whether  Or.  Couvillion  in  any  way  represented  the  Centers. 
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We  were  told  over  the  telephone  that  Dr.  Qov  illion  was  not 
on  any  lists,  and  have  written  for  confirmation. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation,  which  also  states  the  dire 
need  for  leghold  trappina  to  prevent  disease  outbreaks,  is  coraprxsed 
in  bulk  of  8,000  local  trapping  and  hunting  clubs, 

5-     WOODSTREAM'S  RUBBER-LIPPED  STEEL-JAW  LEGHOLD  TRAP  -  Our 
nation's  largest  manufacturer  of  the  steel- jaw  leghol<^  trap,  the 
Woodstream  Corporation  of  Lititz,  Pennsylvania,  is  offering  the  leghold 
trap  as  a  "humane  alternative"  to  itself.    This  item  is  the  classic 
steel-jaw  trap,  invented  over  100  years  ago,  given  some  politically 
expedient  cosmetics.     It  is  largely  a  semantic  game.     During  December 
of  1983,  when  Woodstream  representatives  filled  the  halls  of  New 
Jersey's  StatehOuse  to  push  their  wares,  this  f-ap  was  called  the 
"cushion-hold  leghold  trap."    The  New  Jersey  Legislature  defeated 
an  amendment  put  forth  by  the  trappers'  senator  to  permit  use 
of  "padded*  leghold  traps,  specifically,  Woodstream's  "cushion-hold." 
Wow,  the  trap  is  being  marketed  and  advertised  as  the  "Soft-Catch 
Trapping  System,"  loftily  called  "Generation  3*  of  Woodycream's 
padded  traps. 

Those  testing  Woodstreaw's  padded  trap  ^^re  those  who  have  enjoyed 
an  historic  alliance  with  the  fur  trade;  those  wno  in  the  pa«t 
declared  the  leghold  trap  "humane  and  efficient,"  associations  which 
appear        panels  to  defend  Woodstream's  odious  product. 

Woodetream,  in  its  published  "An  Open  Letter  to  Trappers" 
(Fur-Fish-Game,  March  1984)  says  that  "Some  people  have  referred  to 
these  new  devices  as  "padded  traps."    This  is  an  oversimplification 
and  ircorrect.     In  >9ality,  our  Soft-Catch  trap  is  a  toCal  trapping 
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systen  including' 

-  A  shock-absorbing  spring  to  reduce  dislocations  duo  to  lunging" 

Gerlild  Thomas  of  Woodstream  contends  that  "It  has  a  spring 
in  the  chain  that,  of  course,  operates  like  a  spring  on  the  end  of 
a  dog  chain,  so  when  the  dog  is  lunging,  it  doesn't  give  him  a 
solid  pull.** 

Let  us  look  at  the  "shock -absorbing"  spring  to  which  Woodstream 
refers.    Firsts  the  spring  is  located  ia.Jthe  chain  that  attaches, 
in  essence,  the  trap  to  the  stake.    The  springs  in  all  10  Woodstream 
"Soft-Catch"  traps  that  friends  of  Animals  tested  (no  animals)  were  of 
little  "give."    Given  the  boundaries  of  the  trap  to  the  stake* 
the  source  of  give  is  finite;    thrusts  and  lunges  of  animals  will  be 
halted  abruptly  by  the  stake  -  where  there  is  no  "give." 

Woodstream 's  letter  continued: 
-  "A  cent ex -mounted  swivel  on  the  bottom  of  trap  and  a  staking  swivel 
to  permit  the  tft^  to  rotate  wicn  the  captured  aninal" 

Again*  there  is  no  "swivel"  in  the  powerful  grip  of  the  stocl- 
jaws.    The  animal,  likely  to  be  a  fox  with  a  wrist  circumference 
of  loss  than  an  inch,  will  still  writhe  and  twist  within  the  t^'ap. 
The  stake  swivel  is  still  affixed  to  a  source  which  has  no  "give." 

Gerald  Thomas  makes  the  astounding  remark  that  because  of 
those  swivels,   "there  is  no  possibility  of  him  wringing  off  a  foot 
or  anything  like  this." 

The  "Soft-Catch"  trap  is  the  steel-jawed  trap.    The  jaws  close 
with  great  pressure  upon  the  parrow  bones  in  the  appendages  of 
furbearers*  such  as  fox  and  raccoon.    The  pressure  obviousl  has 
to  be  great  enough  to  hold  that  animal's  append a gt  between  two  jaws 
A  wild  animal  escapes  a  trap  holding  it  by  the  limb  throu^  one  of 
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two  meens:    tugging,  twisting  and  pulling  out  of  the  trap  jaws,  or 
"wring-off,"  chewing  off  its  paw. 

Hoodstream*s  next  point: 
-  "Mediuia-stxength  coll  springs  strong  enough  to  hold  the  Animal 
without  damaging  it" 

p 

Tho  springs,  with  a  pressure  of  about  2i  pounds  (on  t*ie  limb 
of  a  12  pound  fox,  with  narrow  bones  in  the  appendages)  is  strong 
not  only  in  proportion  to  th6  animals  It  will  damage,  but  to 
human  being* s  flngors.    Again,  this  Is  the  classic  le^hold  trap  - 
and  cosmetic  changes  won*t  lessea  pain.    The  "^5%  less  pressure** 
argument  Is  *pcclous  -  any  trap  composed  of  steel -jaws,  whether 
rubb«r-plastlc  lipped  or  not,  and  that  exerts  enough  pressure  to 
hold  the  limb  of  an  animal  Is  going  to  cause  damage.    This  pressure 
leads  to  pAln,  cessation  of  the  blood  flow  and  concomitant  injuries. 
Including  edematous  swelling  and  hemotzhaglng,  and,  regardless  of 
the  "swivels,**  twisting,  ripped  tendons  and  broken  bones. 

The  trap  jaws  v  11  still  close  on  or  above  the  ankle  or  wrist. 
The  Initial  lunges  of  the  animal  will  still  draw  the  trap  down  the 
leg  to  the  dishead  of  the  longbones,  past  «.*hich  the  trap  will  "seldom 
move.*    The  animal  will  still  circle  about  tho  stake,  regardless 
of  "swivels,"  and  tho  twisting  of  the  animal  In  that  trap  will  still 
result  in  abrasions  and  Iscoratlons  of  the  skin  at  the  r^int  of 
contact  with  trap  jaws.    The  trap  jaws,  especially  whan  the  animal 
chewn  off  tho  '*rubbor*  lip,  will  still  orode  notches  Into  tho  dystal 
motaphysoal  region  of  the  tibia  or  ulna.     Tendons  will  be  severed. 
Bones  will  still  bo  fractured,  ends  of  longbones  cocnlnuted  by 
Impact  with  ground  or  chewing  by  the  trapped  animals.    Thece  is  no 
question  ths  animals  will  continue  to  chew  off  their  feet  to  gain 
freedom.     There  will  still  bo  starvation,  the  onset  of  gangrene. 
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expo,  ure  to  the  elomenti,  thirst,  hunger,  predation.    Dogs,  cats, 
and  non-target  wildlife,  such'  fls  raptors,  will  still  fall  prey 
to  the  steel- jaw  leghold  trap.    Raptors,  as  all  birds,  have  hollow 
bones  -  and  will  sustain  as  much  damage,  because  this  is  still 
very  much  the  leghold  trap. 

Whfft  else  io  Woodstream,  which  has  the  textbook  definition 
of  -vested  interest'  in  this  leghold  trap  with  a  niw  name,  saying? 
-  -Tough,  durable  robber-like  inserts  with  concave  faces  that  w-dge 
against  the  paw  to  prevent  pull-outs.    In  the  "infrequent"  occasions 
when  they  need  to  bo  replaced,  a  screw-driver  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  do  the  job  in  a  few  minutes." 

I,  Sussn  Russell,  was  cble  to  chew  off  parts  of  the  rubber 
withia  1  minute.     An  animal  in  panic  will  be  able  to  do  «o  far 
better,  and  in  the  process  sustain  substantial  tooth  and  jaw 
damage  -  just  like  the  injuries  sustained  with  the  regular  leghold 
trap.    Woodstream  Is  tntaU/  inconsistent  in  its  statements  about 
the  life  of  the  rubber -lips.       It  tells  Connecticut  legislators 
a)  the  rubber  should  last  the  life  of  the  trap  and,  in  the  same 
.day,  b)  the  rubber  should  last  through  sij;  or  seven  animals. 

Friends  of  Animals  submits  that  animals  will  chew  the  rubber- 
lips  oft  with  regularity. 

Woodstream  declaree  that  it  "has  no  vested  interest."  in  the 
"Soft-Touch"  steel-jaw  leqhold  trap.    It  declares  that  it  makes 
other  cable-coated  snares,  manufactures  both,  and  stands  to  gain 
.0  matter  what  typo  oi  trap  "replaces"  the  leghold.    The  leghold 
trap  i«  the  favorite  trap  of  trappers  becautie  it  is  cheap  and 
ea«y  to  tjse.    Woodstream  knows  that  trappers  want  the  leghold  trap, 
and  nothing  but,  and  to  keep  tne  company  in  the  black,  WoodsCoam 
will  push  its  leghold  wares.  , 
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In  ite  road  rush  to  portray  the  "SQft -Touch"  as  a  viable 
"alternativo"  to  leghold  traps,  Woodstream  oays  "still  further 
modifications  have  now  been  made  with  the  result  that  the  final 
version  of  these-  traps  virtually  eliminates  trap~caused  or  self* 
inflicted  injuries."    Further,  "these  findings  have  been  substantiated 
by  extensive  field  testing  recently  completed  by  the  New  York 
State  Departroent  of  Environroental  Conservation." 

Th-sso  I  -nar^s  are  again,  truly  astonishing.     The  "extensive" 
testing  was  done  by  Woodstream' s  friends,  the  New  York  DEC.  The 
nurabor  of  animals  tested:     8  foxes  (red  and  gray)  were  tested 
in  "padded"  traps,  as  were  ?  raccoons*  7  red  foxes  ai^  14  raccoons 
were  tested  in  the  unpadded  trap.     Ben  Tullar,  one  of  the  New  York 
biologists  in  charge  of  the  study,  is  a  vociferous  defender  of 
the  "humanes^"  of  steel  jaw  leghold  trapping,  and  traveled  all 
the  way  to  New  Jersey   ,o  tell  legislators:   "Assembly  Bill  3207 
woul<^  ban  the  use  of  the  or  ly  fox  capture  tool  that  we  have  found  to 
be  effective  and  'humane.'" 

The  nature  of  the  New  York  stud*'  can  bo  best  exposed  by  this 
^  event:     "The  two  middle  toes  of  a  re^  fox  were  found  in  a  padded 
trap.     Because  this  trap  was  stolen  two  days  later,  it  seeras  probable 
that  the  fox  had  been  cut  or_pulled  from  the  trap  by  the  thief  and 
that  it  had  not  escaped  unaidnd."    Therefore,  reasoned  Gary  Parsons, 
Supervising  Hildlife  BiolO(  istt  the  fox  that  lost  its  toes  to  the 
"padded"  trap  was  not  iprluQ«^d  in  the  final  statistics.     Who  can 
"cut"  the  limb  of  a  fox  from  a  leghold  trap,  managing  to  leave 
the  toes?    What  else  was  decided  by  the  biologists  who  are* in 
favor  of  leghold  trapping  about  what  was  or  was  not  to  be  included 
in  the  results  of  this  "study"?    was  thoie  any  animal  pain  expert 
participating  in  this  "study"?    No.     Wore  th4  limbs  of  th^  nnimals 
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X-Rayed?    Woodjiti  earn  says  that  **  this  trap  eliminates  virtually 
all  self-inflicted  or  trap-onused  damage,**  and  has  said  this  m 
writing.    Yet  the  New  York  study,  such  as  it  is,  shows  foot 
damage  for  foxes  trapped  with  padded  trap  in  the  form  of 
edoroatous  swelling  and  hemorrhaging,  cutaneous  laceration.  Further, 
the  New  York  study  says  that  the  oadded  trap  was  "found  not  to  have 
significantly  reduced  foot-damage  in  raccoons  even  though  three 
of  14   (21  percent)  raccoons  taken  in  unpadded  traps  have  very 
high  foot-damage  scores  while  none  of  those  taken  with  pad'iijd 
traps  had  extensive  damage."*  Strange. 

The  tiaps  were  checked  every  24  hours,  a  rare  occurrence 
in  the  trapping  world.     And,  a  backhand  admission  of  leghold 
traps'  nonselecti vity ;     "When  trapping  began  as  many  ra^;coons 
were  caught  as  foxes  even  though  care  had  been  taken  to  avoid 
raccoon  habitat.     For  this  reason,  we  considered  these  a  target 
spocies  as  well."    A  lot  of  accomodations  m  this  "study." 

We  point  blank  dismiss  the  New  York  study,  called  "An  Evaluation 
of  a  Padded  Leg-hold  Trap  for  Capturing  Foxes  and  Raccoons." 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Denver  Wildlife  Research 
Center,  September,  1983,  results  of  studies  with  padded  traps 
IS  equally  uncon  zincing .    As  they  admit,  their  results  a*e  preliminary, 
the  trap  has  not  been  tested  under  extremes  of  heat,  nvoisture, 
and  cold.     The  device  has  not  been  tested  on  non-target  species. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Woodstream  boasts  of  testing  his  padded  trap  in 
*ilO  degree  heat*   in  Texas.     Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  simply 
reflect  the  cruelty  of  Irghold  trapping,  whether  the  trap  is  • 
"padded"  or  not.     Why  "trst"  the  humanity  of  a  trap  that  has 
hten  the  cause  of  so  muci  animal  agony  over  hundreds  of  years? 
This  is  not  a  "now"  trap.  * 
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In  the  study  conducted  b;  woodst ream's  allies,  the  Georgia 


Southeast  Wildlife  Disease  Cooperative,  the  "rubber-shod"  trap 
did  not  reduce  edematous  Sv^ollinc)  and  hetnor  rhacilnc} .    Freshly -chipped 
or  broken  teeth  were  obse'  vci^  in  7  coyotes  caught  in  rubber-shv^d  traps 
as  op{x>:ied  to  similar  damage  in  4  coyotes  caught  in  steel-~jawed  traps. 
Bioken  or  chipped  teeth  occurred  xn  5  foxes  taken  in  " rubber -shod"  traps 
and  in  one  animal  taken  in  the  steel -^awed  trap. 

8y  asserting  that  its  "new"  trap,  which  is  the  'old"  trap, 
"virtually  eliminates  trap-caused  or  self-inflicted  injuries," 
Friends  of  Animals  submits  th^t  woodstream  is  lying. 

In  "The  Trapper,"  a  October  1983  edition  of  a  national  trappers' 
newspaper,  it  is  written.     "  It  is  safe  to  say,  and  Robertson  (whom 
the  trappers*   identify  xn  the  article  as  the  "pr<;  .ident"  of  woodstream) 
freely  admit tod,  some  animals  trapped  and  retained  in  the  padded  traps 
may  attack  the  rubber  and  destroy  the   inserts  on  the  first  catch." 

The  rubber-lipped  leghold,  by  whatever  name  woodstream  chooses 
to  call  It,   IS  patently  unacceptable  &n  an  alternative  to  the  leghold 
trap.    As  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  declared,  it  i»  the  leghold  trap. 

6.     TRAPPING  REGULATIONS  -     Proponents  of  the  leghold  trap 
frequently  cite  extant  trapping  regulaMons  or  the  promulgation 
of  stronger  rules  pertaining  to  trapping  as  an  alternative  to 
banning  the  leghold  trap.     This  premise  is  misleading  in  that  these 
regualtions  are  unenforceable  and  h5v<»  no  basis  in  r«^A\ity,  the  resir. 
in  which  wo  are  all  most  interested  in  dealing.  . 

Trappiiw  'S  a  surreptitious  activity  dependent  upon  taking  a 
wary  animal  by  surprise.     State  wildlife  law  enforcement  offic  s 
cannot  be        to  monitor  or  reuuce  illegal  trappinc     In  any  event* 
legal  tri^nin^  with  the  ^ughold,  an  inherently  t«uel  and  non-select ivo 
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device,   ig  the  subject  of  this  legislation. 

Hope  Ryden,  the  respected  naturalist  and  author  of  God's  Dog 
and  Bobcat  Year  and  several  articles  on  North  American  wildlife 
which  appear  in  the  Smithsonian  and  National  Geographic,  comments 
on  the  flagrant  disiegard  for  trapping  regulations.    After  an 
account  of  several  pets  injured  in  untagged,  illegally  placed  and 
out-of ••season  traps  in  Northern  New  Jersey  and  New  York  state, 
Ms.  Ryden  goes  on  to  note.     "Such  flouting  of  existing  trapping  laws 
cannot  be  dismisved  as  a  local  incident.    Khile  conducting  field 
research  in  the  West,  I  frequently  found  illegal,  unmarked  and  out-of- 
season  trails  on  our  public  lands.     In  Arizona,  an  angry  rancher  (who 
within  the  spacc     f  t  day  suffered  the  crippling  of  his  two  most 
valuable  herding  dogs  and  an  injury  to  his  two*year-old  grandson)  led 
me  to  41  out-of-soason  and  unmarked  traps  sot  on  public  grazing  land 
he  leased     Ho  told  me  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  protest. 
If  he  did  to,  ho  saidy  the   .rappers  might  react  by  shooting  his  water 
tank  full  of  holes  or  by  leaving  his  gates  opened.     I  promised  not  to 
use  his  name  when  I  called  the  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  warden. 

"The  gamo  warden  I  spoke  with  responded  as  follows: 


enforcement  of  trap  laws  is  a  heartbreaking 
job.     He  can  spend  four  days  a  week  and  that 
is  not  enough.    The  answer  is  a  drop  in  fur 
prices.     If  prices  fall,   trappers  won't  bother 
with  the  co>otc  and  fox  that  much  either.  He 
only  hav««  ^1  men  to  patrol  the  whole  state. 
Judges  can  fine  $300  for  frappi^g  offenses 
but  they  never  do  It.    The  $30  trapping  fee 
was  meant  to  slow  down  trapping  but  now  they're 
just  not  bothering  to  got  licenses.     Don't  quote 
me  on  this,  but  everyone  would  agree  with  me. 


Each  officer  has  2,000  square  miles  of  rugged 
terrain  (to  patrol) .     Poachers  arc  willing  to 
take  the  small  risk  of  being  apprehended  and  the 
even  smaller  risk  cf  trapping  out-of-soancfn  and 
'<*.thout  *  license. 


Still  another  officer  told  me: 
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In  Idaho,  Ms.  Ryden  encountered  an  even  wor^e  situation. 
Unable  to  locate  bobcats  in  the  Idaho  wilderness,  where  the  species 
has  been  ovjr^t rapped,  the  author  was  to  conduct  research  in  an  area 
she  thought  was  inaccessible  to  trapoers  >  the  National  Nuclear 
Testing  Station  -  a  640-square  mile  security  region.  According 
to  Hs .  Rydun.     "But  bobcats  were  scare  there  toor  and  after  several 
weeks  of  pooiiy  rewarded  effort,  I  discovered  why.    The  security 
officers  who  patrolled  the  area  encountered  80  leghold  traps  set 
for  bobcat ! " 

Ms.  Rydon  has  often  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  research 
areas  as  a  result  ot  the  prevalence  of  this  device  and  its  effects 
on  the  populations  of  animals  she  was  trying  to  observe. 

State  wildlife  officers  cannot  becjin  to  monitor  the  placement 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  traps  set  un  private  property,  public 
lands f  woo^^  meadows,   farms,  and  waterways.  ' 

New  Jersey  xs  yet  another  example  of  lack  of  enforcement. 
For  administrative  purposes r  the  state  is  divided  into  3  wildlife 
enforcement  districts.       ach  district  is  manned  by  12  officers 
when  at  full  stren^^th.     This  means  that  one  officer  is  responsible 
for  approximately  230  square  miles.     A«ide  from  his  enforcement 
dutioSr  each  officer  Is  assigned  8  other  tasks,   including  water 
pollution  investigation  and  stocking  fish. 

It  IS  quitW  obvious  that  proper  enforcement  of  trapping 
regulations  is  hot  omy  difficult  ^  it  is  impossible.  Thousands 
of  violations  of  the  law  <"an  and  do  occ\^ .     As  an  example f  in 
response  (anonymous)  to  a  recent  Now  Jersey  fiifh  and  Game  survey, 
trapp«rs  admitti*d  they  still  use  the  leghold  in  the  11  count^ies 
in  which  the  tr-Mppod  is  banned. 
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The  Yale  School  of  Enviromi>ent.^l  Studies*  n^oUo  ic-.pl  i.  »M  ^ns 
Of  National  Study        Air^rio^n  Attitudes  Tov<Ard  Am 

Trapp<^rs  jioemod  .qai to  unconcerned  dbout     .3uo«  inv<^ivir..i 
the  protection  and  welfare  of  animaU  as  indicated  by 
a  verv  low  rorcjlisti.-  and  ecolo<gistic  scor-  Inde»,-«d, 
nor.^  than  any  other  <?roup,  trapper*  ronslst^ntly  oppo^e<l 
efforts  to  minimize  cruelty  to  aninals  or  d<»prod^t ions 
to  WAldlifc  and  wildernea*  environraents. 

Aqain : 

Thxs  ^roup  seomB  to  t»xprci3<?  Lxttlt  x*^^ti*int  or  couti  >i 
in  it^  exploitation  ot  wiidUfle  or  n.^tusal  rt?«uufcos 

Accordinq  to  the  YaU-  Unlv.*r3ity  bufvt»y.        pciotrnt  ^h^u- 

wno  had  ^rapped  reported  this  ,.ctxvity        mainly  oc'-orrin<^  pi  i  » 

to  aqe  20    <6S  pecent  between  U  and  20,   21  S%  betwo<^n      and  i: 

years  of  aq.-J       Dr     rolK>rt  ,  who  conducted  the  ^ui  vry.  not^^l 

These  figure*  suq^iested  that  tr^pp^n^  x-s   t  r«»latxvri. 
uncon«T>on  activity.  ^^^^  oc.  .jrxnc,  p^r^-»dult 

y9ar» 

-Se  National  Trapp*rr»'  ^K»ao    :>vion  j^-M  t*-vl  to  thx^  n>t 
a»«eas-^nt  with  qrcat  ^.irr>.  ^nd  ^^Ho-^tod  t.    Or     K.»ii^.r  th4t 
hi*  »*mpUnq,   which  yxt^ided  thr  atv^v.-  ini^-  .tti.^n, 

•au<rnentt.d-  by       5*mplU>g  ^^t  the  NTA'»  -ne-r^c r . ^  >  .-..t 

trapper<»  em^^ned  xn  tN.  *econd  ^'.fnpUnv,,        tn.  nta  r-^-<^tlir. 
non<»  so  much  an  Marcus  Vff»llt>;,  HD 

CC*WERCE       rss^aqe     f    Hft  17^7  w^-ulJ  ^tt^^t^v.^l,   -r.,*   i  » 
o'  th*-  Itjqhold  trap  in  the  Uni^**d  ^t.i**.^         i  ...I  aot     h.  w**.,- 
-^an  in  nnd  t>  tht-  I'    >     tui  .raust.y 


ban»  on  tht*  It^^fK  id  tt-H-. 


,Ount,i»*-»   sr>.v^U   thM   fi.i-t^   ^    JvA>i   ^        ^"-^i-^  ^^^'^5  t>'J 
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Host  countries  that  h«v«  btnned  the  leghold  trap  report, 
as  Brazil:    "...no  economic  consequences . *    Cnile,  going  to  greater 
length,  explained:    "Once  cannot  say  that  Uiis  prohibition  ^as  led 
to  adverse  economic  consequtncet  now  that  the  animals  of  econonic 
importance  .  .  .  sre  captured  by  other  legally  permitted  moans." 

The  experience  of  dozens  of  countries,  many  with  profitable 
not  cti4«d  any  simi^ican^  impact  to  elthsr  Uieir  national  co«»orce  or  tb« 
sptclfic  ln<X2dtry. 

national  comoercc  or  the  specific  industry. 

Switzerland,  which  has  banned  the  leghold  trap,  and 
presently  p3anning  to  ban  all  traps  except  the  box  trap,  offers 
a  good  example.    Many  U.S.  trappers  coaplain  that  loghold  traps 
Are  tho  only  practical  means  of  capturing  long-legged  furbearers  — 
particularly  fox.    Pox,  however,  is  the  species  most  frequently 
captured  by  conmercial  trappers  in  Switzerland,  %fhere  leghold  traps 
are  banned. 

Further,  and  again  in  relation  to  the  trappers*  complaint 
that  they  cannot  capture  fox  in  anything  but  a  leghold.  The  Centers 
for 'Disease  Control  has  done  all  of  its  work   involving      the  live 
trapping  of  hundreds  of  wild  animals,  including  foxes,  by  using 
only  box  traps.    It  is  against  COG  policy  to  use  leghold  traps. 
In  its  research       COC  has  used  box  traps  raanufactured  by  the 
Tomahawk  Live  Trap  Company  of  Tomahawk,  Wisconsin. 

The  CDC  is  charged  with  protecting  the  public  health.    It  roiies 
on  box  trapi  to  capture  wild  aniiwils  -  not  the  leghold  trap.    The  CDC's 
ability  to  livo  capture  foxes  in  box  traps  is  particularly  significant 
because  apologists  for  the  leghold  frequently  claim  that  foxes  cannot 
be  trapped  in  box  traps.    The  CDC's  experience  suggests  that  these 
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trappers  arc  either  uninformed,  incompetent  or  lying. 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Shaw.  D.V.M..  wrote  Friends  o£  Animals  in  1978: 
X.  ha.  been       e^-^P«^ji|-:  ^^f''5i?r:iniSIs!"?Si:"p?°ion 

?r^:t?'o^°Sy'exp:??:n^:  t:''^^''^'^ 

to  trap  and  take  blood  samples  from  wild  "lamrnals  in 
Porked^R?ver  Game  Preserve.    The  only  traps  used  were 
"Have- a -Hart'  traps.  * 

During  .  ten  week  period,  I  was  ^^1*,  "P^^^^„„ 
aoDroxinaeely  90  to  100  manunals,  including  opossum, 
ffi,  rabbit  and  raccoon.     Ml  anin^ls  were  tagged 
and  released,  after  a  blood  sample,  fo-  encephalitis, 
was  taken. 

%d  brutal  thing.    It  has  no  place  in  our  society. 

on  Oeceiober  20,  1981,  Bill  Clark,  Chief  Curator  of  the 
Hai-Bar  Arava  Biblical  Reserve  in  Israel,  wrote  Friends  of 
Animals: 

I  understand  that  certain  interests  in  the  United  States 
L^^n^thruse  of  steel  leghold  traps  against  foxes 
^c:usef  they  cUinv,  box  t?aps  are  ineffective  againet 
these  species." 

vulpos,  the  same  animal  you  h«ve  in  America. 

Mv  Drincioal  concern  is  that  these  foxes  might  prey 

conducted  a  fox-c.lching  program  in  the  vacinity 
of  the  pregnant  ibex. 

oniv  box  traps,  sometimes  in  connection  with  a 
TAfl  TeiL^^e  ha^e'captured  73  '-'^hickeS'e^ch'mS^n  ng. 
using  ten  traps  set  e»=h  evening  and  checkeO  each  morning. 
Not  a  single  animal  was  injured  in  the  project. 
It  is  most  strange  that  pro-trapping  interests,  such  as  the 
New  York  State  biologists  who  test  Woodstre.m's  leghold  trap  with 
rubber-lipsj  who  declare  the  standard  stoel-jaw  trap  -humane," 
say  that  thsse  animals  cannot  be  caught  in  box  traps,  and  when 
they  are,  they  "sustain  injury."    Most  st.range,  indeed. 
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It  i»  important  to  note  that  the  majority  of  skim  froia 
animals  trappod  by  tho  leghold  trap  in  the  U.S.  are  sent  abroad 
for V manufacture.    Approximately  24  million  wild  animals  are  trapped 
annually  for  their  fur  in  the  United  States.    An  estimated  64  percent 
cf  the  skinf  of  these  animals  are  exported  abroad  for  manufacture, 
where  labor  is  cheaper.    These  figures  are  verifiable  when  comparing 
tile  number  of  animals  trapped,  state  by  st^e,  to  United  States 
Department  of  Comoorpe,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  exfort  trade 
statistics . 

In yium,  tho  anima.lt  trapped  by  the  leghoXd  trap  in  the  U.S. 
do  not  provide  "hundreds  of  thousands"  of  jobs,  and  the  export 
of  their  skins  explains  the  relative  paucity  of  jobs  connected 
with  manufacture  in  the  U.S. 

Besides,  trsppers  freely  admit  this  is  the  case.    As  a 
Single  example,  a  January  12,  \961,  Asbury  Park  Press  article 
(New  Jersey),  entitled,    "Moot  polts  trapped  locally  end  in  Europe,* 
says  it  all:    "Eighty  percent  of  the  pelts  sold  will  be  shipped 
overseas #  said  Fred  Giable,  president  of  the  Central  Jersey 
Pur  takers  of  AzxMrica.* 

The  nunber  of  those  employed  by  the  fur  trade  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated.    According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census « 
U.S.  Department  of  Conaorce,  there  are  but  1,300  fur  dressers 
and  dyers  in  the  United  States.   (Reference:    1977  Census  of 
Manufacturers,  Volume  II,  Industry  Statistics,  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Major  Groups  35  to  39.    SIC  ^999-2371).  Khile 
the  New  York-based  fur  lobby  was  claiming  that  "hundreds  of  thousands 
of  New  Jerseyans*  would  be  put  out  of  work  by  New  Jersey's  ban, 
the  true  nunber  of  fur  workers  in  the  stste  was  It 3.    The  skins 
of  muskrats,  caught  largely  by  conibear  traps,  made  up  the  bulk 
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'  of  ahy  manufacturing.  ^ 
The  fur  industry  in  the  United  States  is  a  relatively  minor 
operation  compared  to  the  fiountry's  overall  industrial  activity.^ 
There  are,  according  the  the  U.S.  Departrnent  of  Commerce,  about 
546  manufacturing  establishments  (85  percent  of  which  are  in  Nev  York 
City)  employing  3,800  people.    This  sets  the  fur  industry  at  less 
than  three-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  U.S..  appsrel  industry's 
employment  of  1,323,531  people.     It  should  be  further  noted  that 
the  fur  industry  survives  at  its  present  low-employment  numbers 
only  because  of  federal  subsidy  through  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) .    There  has  been  little  indication 
within  the  fur  industry  of  its  desire  to  diversify.    The  profit 
of  a  trade  which  the  public  is  on  record  as  opposing  seems  to 
be  sharply  skewed  -  with  a  relative  few  interests  making  most  of 
the  money.    Indeed,  at  an  Asbury  Park  Press  editorial  meeting 
in  1983  concerning  banning  the  leghold  trap,  Sid  Benjamin,  president 
of  Flemington  Furs,  stated  that  "his  workers"  received  "minimum 
^  wage . " 

Congressmen  have  surely  received  fur  trade  literature  stating 
that  the  "fur  industry  employs  250,000  people  directly  or  indirectly." 
As  in  anything  else,  it  is  important  to  ponder  what  is  not  said,  rather 
than  what  is.     "Indirectly"  happens  to  cover  gasoline,  buttonhole 
makers,  tires,  the  works.    Vne  number  of  people  includes  meatcutters. 
United  Food  anii  Commercial    Vtorkers,  who  hpve  nothing  to  do,  really, 
with  the  miniscule  fur  trade.    "Indirectly  "  should  be  defined. 

Because  an  activity  is  income  producing  doesn't  make  it  right. 
The  New  York  drug  trade  is  estimated  at  $54  billion,  making  the  fur 
trade  look  like  peanuts,  and  "employs*"  300,000  people  in  the  Now 
York  area  alone.    Because  of  these  revenues,  should  we  legalize  heroin? 
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A  letter  to  the  Dally  News  (>«ew  York),  July  26,  1984,  ■ignod 
only  by  "CP."  raiies  another  quertion.  The  letter  to  the  editor 
read! :  , 

There  are  many  shopi  in  the  fur  diitrict  of  this^city 
that  employ  people  who  come  over  from  Europe  ai  vliitori, 
and  worM'from  early  morning  until  late  in  the  evening. 
This  vork  i»  done  off  the  booki.    Theie  people 
thousand!  of  dollars  and  then  trot  back  to  Europe  with 
their  pockets  full.    I  know  of  one  employer  who  is 
applying  for  a  visa  for  workers  to  come  here  and 
work  for  him  in  the  same  way.    There  should  be  an 
agency  to  watch  ov#r  these  shops.    Because  the  practice 
•  is  unfair  and  our  country  is  losing  tax  dollars  from  it. 

Is  the  industry  claiming  such  an  interest  in  employment 

cutting  these  corners?    Friends  of  Animals  has  not  yet  investigated 

the  implications  of  this  letter,  and  we  suggest  that  the  Committee 

carry  the  points  raised  in  this  letter  further.  ^ 

And  finally,  there  is  the  question  of  the  APL-CIO.  The 

several  public  surveys  mentioned  earlier  prove  that  the  public* n 

disapproval  of  both  tut  products  and  the  leghold  trap  of  course  ^ 

must  apply  to  rank  and  file  union  meibers.    Even  among  the  leadership 

of  the  AFL-CIO,  t^.^»re  is  apparent  dispute.    Several  letters  in 

support  of  banning  the  trap  have  been  forwarded  to  Friends  of 

Animals,  including  Stage  Employees  Local  One,  lATSE,  AFL-CIO, 

and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

Another  salient  fact  to  be  considered  i»  that  the  inpac^ 

of  this  legislation  will  be  noticed  in  a  minor  part  of  this 

comparatively  small  industry.    According  to  testimony  delivered 

by  a  representative  of  the  American  Fur  Industry,  wild  furs 

•Accpunt  for  about  45  percent  of  retail  fur  sales."    He  also  said 

:Aat  "CoKVi  87  percent  of  all  wild  furo  are  taken  by  use  of  the 

^^^*^hold  trap."    This  reveals  that  about  39  percent  of  the  U.S.  fur 

market  involves  furs  taken  by,  use  of  the  leghold  trap. 
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Most  Of  the  countries  to  which  the  U.S.  exports  its  fun 
have  banned  the  leghold  trap  as  cruel.    These  countries  might 
justly  question  the  importation  of  U.S.  furs  because  the  U.S.  has 
not  adhered  to  an  international  humane  standard.    A  precedent  f or  ^ 
such  a  ban  on  fur  trade  presently  exists  in  U.S.  law  -  the  Marine 
Mamnal  Protection  Act  of  1972  -  which  prohibits  the  importation  of 
baby  seal  skins.    The  ban  is  based  on  U.S.  moral  objections. 

Attached  arc  the  many  dismayed  comments  sent  to  Friends  of 
Animals  by  vildlif^  officials  of  countries  that  have  long  ago 
banned  the  leghold  trap.    The  strength  of  these  comments  and 
feelings  could  well  lead  to  embargoes. 

HR  1797  is  a  threat  not  to  the  fur  trade  but  to  its  inertia. 
The  leghold  trap  is  chekp,  available  and  easy  to  use.    At  one  time, 
aboli  tionists  wore  complaining  that  slavery  was  cruel  and  immoral. 
Plantation  owners  responded  th*t  slaves  were  important  to  the  economy; 
without  t^iem,  the  econo&y  would  collapse*    Today,  we  know  that 
the  plantation  owner responses  were  sheer  self  interest,  and 
that  the  reason  for  using  slaves  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  that 
^laves  were  cheap,  available  and  easy  jto  use.  v 

Fur  is  a  luxury  enterprise.    The  economic,  social  and  defense 
capabilities  of  the  U.S.  are  not  dependent  on  the  health  of  the 
fur  industry.     People  vith  money  to  spend  on  luxury  items  will  spond 
that  money  somewhere  else  -  on  some  other  product,  the  manufacturer 
of  which  will  also  employ  people.    The  issue  then  becomes  academic. 
The  employment  might  also     ield  more  than  the  dead-end  career, 
at  minimum  wage,  now  found  in  the  fur  trade. 
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T^M  nost  direct  e'^nomic  effect  of  KR  1797  will  be  felt 
by  the  trappel:.    It  would  require  the  trapper  to  obtain  different 


major  invest  JMnt.    This  is  a  natter  faced  by  nost  businesses 
in  the  U^S^  when  regtUations  are  pronulgated  to  ensure  the  safety 
and  voll-being  of  huisan  beings,  aninals  and  the  environment. 
Douglas  Thoopson,  Presid,ent  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of  Anerica, 
cites  expenditures  of  the  toy  industry  to  develop  safer  products 
as  follows:    "1)  Development  of  a  Voluntary  Product  Standard 
artiich  is  estimated  to  have  cost  us  1  million  dollars  2)  SacU 
coBpany  has  purchased  testing  equipcaent  and  sst^-up  laboratories 
specifically  designed  for  toy  safety  and  3)  Substantial  resources 
are  expended  to  cocnunicate  our  standards,  train  personnel,  update, 
etc. •  ^ 

Mr.  Thcapson  also  states,  "while  there  was  sooe  resistance  at 
the  start,  I  believe  the  industry  now  recogriixes  that  these  expenditures 
iaprovcd  the  products,  helped  increase  sales  apd  gave  new  confidence 
to  our  consumers.    Once  people  move  from  the  narrow  issue  of  *if* 
and  get  to  'how,"  creative  innovation  always  improves  the  situation." 

Honeys  expended  by  the  auto  industry  for  safety  and  environmental 

controls  are  considerable.    The  cost  of  government  regulations  t") 

Genoral  Motors  in  1981  was  $2.2  billion,  and  required  the  equivalent 

of  24,000  full-time  employees  to  comply  with  regulations  concerning 

auto  safety,  auto  emission  control,  etc." 

Hhy  should  trappers,  most  of  whom  trap  for  spending  money  V 

—    _   ....  _    '        .     ^  . 

or  "sport,"  be  exempt  from  this  xourse  of  progess?      *     ^  ^ 


trapping  devices,  something  that  could  not  honestly  bo  called  a 
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With  the  purchait.oY  «  state  license  and  a  few  leghold  trape, 
a  trapper  reaps  sizeabj^e  profits  fr^m  trapping  and  killing  public 
wild  animals «      Or  does  he? 

The  Uew  Jersey  Trapper  Training  Course  tells  prospective 
trappers : 

'Trappers  are  not  in  it  for  the  money »  because  you 
can  wake  bore  money  puwping  gas» 

The  "Pennsylvania  Trapper  Training  Guide*  tells  trappers: 

Trapping  is  done  prinarily  for  sport,  although 
the  e^ra  dollars  gleaned  from  a  year*s  catch 
always  conea  in  handy. 

On  Sunday,  April  29,  1984,  the  Cleveland  Ohio  flj^in  Dealer 

featured  an  article  .entitled:     "Fur  Trappers  -  The  Money* »w,Saall 

and  the  Abuse  is  Big,  but  the  Great  Outdoors  is  Thei.s,"  fSituiing 

remarks  such  as  *if  you  enjoy  it,  it's  a  hobby  that  makes  a  little 

money. • 

Yet  another  Hay  23,  1983  article  was  called  "Woodsman  traps 
foi;  fun,  not  funds.*    Again,  the  trapper  was  quoted:    *the  pelts 
he  soils  don't  ^y  for  his  gavollne  or  the  traps  that  are  lost 
or  stolen.* 

A  February,  1980  New  York^  Times  article  said  the  average 
a.S,  trapper  earns  only  $100  per  season. 

The  United  States.  Department  of  CoanMrce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
estimated  in  October  ^*1981  that  the  number  of  professional  trappers 
and  hunters  in  the  U.S.,  based  on  the  1970  cennus,  was  between 
0  and  2,000. 

The  New  Jersey  Census  (1980)  showed  but  62  professional    _  _ 
hunters  and  trappers  in  the  state. 
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Iff  AS  tho  Nqw  York  Tinea,  states,  the  sversga  U.S. 
trappor  earns  $100  per  season  from  the  activity,  this  azaounts 
to  «3C  per  day}  In  aost  areas,  tha  average  season  Is  120  days. 

The  Vale  School  of  Environmental  studies  Reported  that 
In  19t0  the  "average"  trapper  "traps  II  days  out  of  the  season." 

The  sane  survey  asked  if  trapping  was  a  najor  source  of 
Incoae  -  86.4  percent  responded,  "No." 

Historically,  the  nuzxber  of  trappers  increases  or  decreases 
cocoEDens urate  to  Increased  or  decrease^  prices  paid  for  furskins. 
The  number  of  trappers  in  Texas,  for  example.  Increased  from  5,000 
In  1972,  when  pelt  prices  %rere  low,  t^  32,000  In  1978,  whtn  prices 
were  much  higher.    This  infonaation  and  patte'rn  Indicates  that 
the  najority  of  trappers  can  take  or  leave  trapping;  certainly 
dop'-  do  it  to  protect  the  public  from  rabies,  and  prefer  to 
"cas?k-ln"  when  sales  are  relatively  lucrative. 

t.    AGRICULTUm:  -  It  is  stated  by  the  fur  Industry  that  a 
ban  on  leg^old  traps  would  create  serious  agricultural  prohleas. 
This  fear  Is  unfounded,  ^and,  we  believe,  concocted  by  people  more 
Interested  In  selling ^rsklns  than  protecting  crops. 

The  usual  scenario  would  nako  a  good  plot  for  a  horror  film. 
Apologists  for  leghold  trapping  contend  that  if  trappers  don't 
"control"  wildlife  populations,  the  uncontrolled  anlmale  will 
multiply  goonotrlcally  and  over-run  America* a  agricultural 
structure.    We  hsar  of  beavers  creating  '^billions  of  dollars 
of  danage^to  dain,  we  hear  of  spreading  pestilence. 

This  Is  nonsense.    The  Smithsonian  Instltuttl  featured 
an  exhibit  on  evolutlorf^at  addresses  this  Issue.  Theoretically, 
two  cockroaches  are  capable  of^^r^^roduclng  15,969,850,414, 
242  offeprlng  In  a  space  of  4  years.    This  number  would  cover 
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approxioiAtely  4  sUles*    During  that  ta»e  period,  the  Smithsonian 
exhibit  noted,  a  pair  of  oysters  could  yield  6,250,000, ) 25, 000, 
002,500,000,000,000,0001  detcendents,  a  number  that  could  fill 
more  than  the  .space  of  the  sun.  • 

These  arc  arguments  used  by  apologists  for  the  leghold  trap 
to  scaro  or  misload  those  not  conversant  with  the  subject. 
,        In  fact,  trapiSing  may  actually  cause  wild  populations  to 
explode,  for  it  has  been  established  that  intensively  trapped 
animals  in  control  areas  have  larger  litter  sizes. 

Elementary  biology  points  out  the  restraining  forces  that 

influence  populations.    Or.  V.C.  Wynne-Edwards  defined  the  reality  ^ 

of  wild  population  dynamics:  ^^"v^ 

Population  growth  is  essentially 
>  a  density-dependent  process.  This 

.    means  it  tends  to  pr6ceed  fastert 

when  population  densities  are  far  below 
the  ceiling  level,  to  fall  to  zero  as 
this  level  is  approached,  and  to  become 
negative  leading  to  an  actual  drop  in 
numbers  if  over  the  ceiling  is  exceeded. 

According  to  Or.' Kirch  of  Harvard: 

I  would 'hay^  to  argue  that  trapping  is 
ineffective  in^  controlling  natural 
populations,  because  typically  wild 
animal  populations  arc  effectively 
regulated  by  natural  factors^  includ^^l^ 
their  own  density,  and  do  not  go  on 
increasing  forever.    Beginning  from  a 
few  individuals,  those  populations  may 
gi'ow  only  very  slowly  for  a  time,  but 
past  a  critical  number  begin  to  increase 
very  rapidly.     Inevitably,  the  fast  rate 
of  increase  ceases,  and  the  population 
roaches  a  fairly  stable  number,  most 
obviously  because  the  food  and  shelter 
are  limited... It  is  clear  that  reducing 
a  population  by  trapping  just  forces  it 
back  into  the  fast-growth  phase.  ' 
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^  •    Once  again,  trapping  does  not  control 
populations.    Thus,  we  can't  Justify 
using  the  loghold  trap  because  i^  won't 
do  the  job  any  more  than  will  another  sort 
of  trap. 

Practieal  experience  shows  that  trapping  does  almost  nothing 
to  influence  populations  cC  most  animals.    All  trapping  realVy 
does  is  artificially  change  thje^age  structure  of  wild  populations, 
creating  populations  of  younger,  and  less  experienced  animals. 
The  only  animals  for  which  trapping  poses  a  real  hajard  are  the 
large  carnivores  such  as  cougaijs,  wolves  ani  bears,  whiqh  are 


at  an  ecolc^cal  secondary  heterotrophic  level,  at  the  t^P  of 
tliier  ^pective^feod  webs.    Many  of  these  species  have  beWi) 
pushed  into  endangennont ,  to  a  groat  extent,  by  trapping. 

In  every  state  farmers  fco  afforded  liberal,  year^ro-ind  ■ 
relief  from  any  furb«arers  who  may,  in  rare  instances,  be 
causing  daiaage  to  crops.     Raccoons,   foxe?i,  woodchucks  can  be 
shot  when  doing  damage  -  and  trapped  with  box  traps.     It  is 
important  to  Jeroomber  that  all  states  Rave  generous  proscribed 
hunting  seasons,  on  the  raccoon  and  fox. 

Surveys  of  fanaers  who  have  sustained  livestock  damage  in 
New  Jersey  revoal  that  99  percent  of  predation  on  livestock  ^ 
in  600  c«es  was  attributed  to  feral  or  domestic  dogs,  not  foxej . 

Poxes  do  not  cause  agricultural  crop  damage.    They  are 
carnivorous*  N 

Ac  riew  Jersey's  hearings  to  ban  leghold  traps,  two  farmoro 
urged  the  legislature  to  ban  the  leghold  trap  because  the  foxes 
ar»  being  trapped  out,  and  they  are  needed  to  control  Ugomorph»# 
%<ho  do  renl  dar!»g«. 
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We  will  also  hear  that  raccoons  caused  "billions"  of  dollars 
o£  damage  to  sweet *corn.    In  fact,  grackles,  not  raccoons,  are  the 
nost  resented  diners  by  fanners.    At  this  point,  the  question 
arises  concerning , the  fur  tr'a<?e*s  lack*of  concern  about  trapping 
graqkles.  ^  /  . 

Raccoons  vjio  nibble  sweet  corn,  field  corn,  soybeans  and 
other  crops  are  not  register^  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  causing  economic    loss  .    Hhat  does  contribute 
to  ecojjonic  loss  is  blight,  bad  use  of  pesticides,  inclement 
weather,  the  usual  factors.    But  wildlife  is  not  registered. 

Trapping  increases  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  population, 
and  keeps  wild  animals,  those  with  lucrative  pelts,  in  a 
constant  fluctuation.    A  predominance  of  young,  inaauno  and 
inexperienced  raccoons,  or  any  furbearOr,  will  not  bode  well  for 
a  farmer  truly  concerned  with  his  crops,  for  the  young  will  be  curious 
and  intrude. 

Again,  groundhogs  cau^e  no  economic  loss,  and  while  thdy  ^ 
will  feed  on  soybeans,  it  was  brought  up  by  farmers  at  New  Jersey's 
hearing  that  more  soybeans  are  wasted  by  crop  harvest  machinery 
t^an  is  ever  eaten  by  all  wildlife  combined.    Groundhogs  are  diurnal 
animals  who  emerge  norning,  noon  and  evening.    They  make  such  easy 
shooting  targets  that  in  many  area^,  the  species  has  been  "shot  out." 

Contrary  to  claims  by  fur  industry  representatives,  beavers 
are  being  used  out  West  to  repair  and  rejuvenate  areas  ruined  by 
saan,  and  ardas  over-trat>ped  for  beaver  skins-     In  Wyoming,  the  BLM 
is  using  beavers  to  repair  a  J>adly  eroded  stream  system.    The  bea/ers 

are  saving  human  being s*»oney»,  'the  BLM  estimates  that  the  Job,  if 

.'0 

done  by  hptaant,  %^uld  coaJt  $SO,tft)0.^ 
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Since  aost  legal  trapping  aeasons  are  during  the  winter, 
trapping  furbearera  does  not,  at  is  indicated,  give  famers 
iianediate  relief. 

A  few  decades  ago,  when  the  Danes  were  considering  a  ban  on  the 
leghold  trap,  farrtt-syrtire  conplaining  that  the  land  would  be  over-run 
with  weasles  and  the  rivers  with  otters  if  the  trap  was  banned.  They 
predf.ct«d  that  tha  country's  poultry  and  fishing  industries  would 
puffer. 

The  Danes  banned  tha  trap  anyway,  and  then  kept  a  close  watch  on 
the  populatione  of  weasles,  otters  and  other  wild  aniaala  that  wight 
affect  husan  agriculture.    They  watched  —  and  nothing  happened. 

The  Danish  GovernMent  presently  reports  that  there  is  no  noticeable 
change  in  wildlife  populations  since  the  banning  of  the  leghold  trap. 

Nearly  identical  experiences  have  been  observed  by  virtually  all 
countries  that  have  banned  the  leghold  trap,  and  these  practical 
expert ances  Wve  confirved  the  theory  espoused  by  Dr.  Wynne-Edwards. 

Trapping  apologists  then  looked  to  horse  breeders  and  posited  the 
argument  that  burrowing  furbeamrs  are  dangeroxis  to  horses.  Friends 
of  Animals  inveatigated  the  charge  and  found  be  false.  Subse- 

quently, the  Stendard  fireedere  Associatioi/,  and  dosens  of  najor  horse 
breeder e  have  signed  atatesients  t^t  ata^ei    *X«  the  undersigneds  a 
breeder  of  horses,  wish  sy  legislative  representatives  to  know  that 
the  presence  of  wildlife  dn  Ay  land  is  not  datrijMntal  to  the  raising 
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of  horwi.    in  particular,  hortei  do  not  fall  and  break  thiir  l.gt  in 
pastures  because  of  hole,  dug  by  animals.    The  Congress  should  recognize 
that  trappers  sre  motivated  by  self-interest.    The  idea  that  thsy 
operate  to  protect  my  interests  and  my  horses  is  ludicrous. - 

There  are  eany  alternatives  to  the  leghold  trap  In  discouraging 
wild  anif^«ls  from  feeding  on  human  agricultural  products.  These 
alternatives  are  generally  of  the  types  that  either 'prevent  offending 
animals  from  causing  damage,  or  by  inducing  them  to  alternative  regions' 
or  diets.    Scientific  literature  has  a  great  bounty  of  articles 
detailing  myriad  techniques  which  can  be  used  for  almost  every  com^^n 
wild  animal  in  North  America. 

It 

Trapping  interests  cite  the  muskrat,  a  vole,  as  an  animal  which 

must  be  trapped  to  be  -controlled.-    There  is  talk  of  -billions  of 

dollars  of  damage-  to  dikes,  dams,  canals.    The  evidence  against  this 

claim  is  overwhelming.  d/tity^  ) 

Muskrat  populations  are  commonly  several  times  2"**^"  ^ 
fall  as  in  the  spring,  and  these  changes,  including  the  decline 
*  from  fall  to  spring,  will  occur  in  the  <=«^P^«JS/^**i;;j 

^  trapping.    Clearly;  trapping  is  not  the  only  thing  standing 

bet%Men  us  and  wall-to-wall  muskrats. 

Several  cities  have  banned  muskrat  trapping  spedifically  (and 
successfully),  including  Madison  and  Bloomington,  Wisconsin.  These  bans 
occurred  in  areas  where  muskrat  populations  are  abundant  and  prolific. 
The  bans  were  enacted  »any  years  agoj  Bloomington  and  Madison  are  still 
there. 

Dr.  Paul  Erring ton,  respected  zoologist  and  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  the  world's  leading  authorities  on  muskrats: 

Muskrats  are  a  prolific  species,  and  neither 

natural  predation  nor  trapping  will  effectively  ^^wer  their 

numbers.    They  simply  reproduce  faster  when  more  are  killed. 

According  to  Robert  Waligora,  muskrat  expert  of  Fur  and  Trapping 
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Ethics  of  Minnesota: 

MusXrats  are  exte»oly  prolific. . .muskrats  are  self-limiting.  If 
conditions  are  favorable,  thay  will  reproduce  as  much  as  four 
tines  a  year.    Trapping  does  not  effect  the  numbers.    In  ojje  pond 
where  there  wore  a  couple  of  thousand  nuskrats,  they  trapped  500. 
Thi»  had  no  effect  on  the  disease  or  population  levtL. 

Discouraging  wild  animals  from  invading  planted  fields  loay  be 
doi.e  in  nany  ways.    Drift  fences  aseociated  with  box  traps  can  be 
effective.    So  can  low-voltage  electrical  wire.     In  Israel,  where 
there  is  no  hunting  or  trapping,  and  agricultural  land  and  productivity 
is  at  a  very  high  pre»iuM,  farmers  have  been  very  effective  in  protect- 
ing crops  without  harming  wild  animals.     It  all  focuses  on  matters  of 
vigilance  and  housekeeping.  j 

The  ancient  custom  of  tithing  has  been  effective  for  centuries  in 
protecting  crops.    Through  this  technique,  small  parcels  of  land  are 
dedicated  to  i/ildlife.    The  wild  animals  are  protected  on  the  tithed 
land  and  build  stable,  density-dependent  populations  that  act  as 
buffers  against  incoming  wildlife  that  may  attack  the  crops. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  trapping  may  actually  increase  crop 
damage.    While  trapping  doesn't  necessarily  change  the  numbers  of 
wildlife  popu\ations  in  an  area,  it  does  lower  the  averege  ege. 
Youthful  animals  of  any  species  are  usually  more  active,  more  curious, 
and  less  careful.    They  are  also  growing*    Increased  activity,  plus 
growth «  usually  increases  the  need  for  food.    It  should  also  be 
remaabered  that  a  population  with  a  high  mortality  rate  will  also 
have  a  high  numiber  of  replacement  infants,  an^  this  means  a  high 
number  of  pregnant  and  nursing  females,  who  also  have  unusually  high 
food  dsmands. 
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8.    GOVERNMENT  -  St«t«  and  Federal  bure4uqracies  afe  Mong  th« 
iM^or  forces  fighting  to  retain  the  leghold  trap  in  tha  United  State*. 
.The  aajor  reason  why  these  bureaucracies  are  fighting  the  ban  is 
because  many  bureaucratic  posit i^^ns  and  budgets  are  financially 
dependent  upon  trapping. 

At  the  state  level,  specifically,  salaries  of  fish  and  gaae 
coMMission  bureaucrats  are  largely  paid  by  hunting  and  trapping 
license  fees.    Ths  more  trappers  in  a  st<)te,  the  More  license  fees 
available  for  the  fish  and  ganp  conmission's  budget.  Consequently, 
there  is  reason  for  these  state  coraoiisslons  to  encourage  increase') 
exploitation  of  wildlife.    Their  financier  interests  coincide  witb' 
thooe  of  the  trappers. 

Zt  has  already  been  noted  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  the 
United  States'  principal  trapper.    The  DepartMnt  of  the  Interior's 
Animal  Damage  Control  program  alone  emplov^    465  District  Field 
Assistants,  all  of  whom  arc  salaried  trappers  on  the  public  p*yroll 
at  a  cost  of  between  $2.7  million  and  $5.4  miXlion  annually.  Add 
to  this  the  costs  of  purchasing  and  maintain i.^g  about  50,000  leghold 
traps,  paying  supervisory  personnel  and  purchasing  all  the  ancillary 
equipment,  tran^j.^'^tation  and  expenses*  «nd  there  is  indeed  a  sub- 
stantial drain  on  the  public  treasury. 

This  program  has  been  roundly  criticijZdd  on  many  occasions  as 
being  ineffective,  costly  and  cruel. 
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Thoro  is  also  concern  that  it  is  counterproductive.    For  example, 
in  baiting  traps  with  carrion,  the  traps  eliminate  coyotes  that  feed 
on  carrion,  .thereby  "selecting"  for  the  coyotes  that  prefer  live 
prey.    There  are  many  other  problems  with  the  coyote  control  program, 
but  this  is  ^ot  the  forum  for  dwelling  upon  them.    Suffics  it  to  note 
that  the  federal  bureaucracy's  testimonies  on  behalf  of  the  leghold 
trap  must  be  honestly  viewed,  in  part,  as  an  exercise  in  job  protection. 

Interior  also  publishes,  at  taxpayer  expense,  a  pamph-let  called 
-T«*rpping  Tip»"  which  is  aimad  at  school  children.     •Trapping,"  it 
says  "of  furbearing  animals  for  wholesome  outdoor  recreation  and  a 
source  of  additional  income  for  farm  youngsters  has  been  popular 
since  ths  founding  of  our  country."       Having  equated  the  inhumane 
slaughter  of  animals  with  the  Doclaration  of  Indepondencs,  the  pamphlet 
goas  on  to  praise  leghold  traps  as  "useful  weapons". 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  makeo  a  point 
of  ignoring  the  opinions  of  some  of  its  trappers. 

According  to  Dick  Randall,  former  acting  district  supervisor, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service: 

Even  though  I  was  an  experienced,  professional  trapper,  my 
trap  victims  included  non-target  species  such  as  the  bald 
and  golden  sagles,  a  variety  of  hawks  and  other  bir<}s,  rabbits, 
sage  grouse,  pet  dogs,  deer,  antelope,  ponipines,  shtsp  and 


The  leghold  trap  is  inherently  non-selective.     It  is  probably 
the  most  cruel  device  ever  invented  by  man.    My  trapping 
records  show  that  for  each  target  animal  I  trapped,  about 
2  unwanted  individual*  were  caught.    Because  of  trap  injuries, 
these  non-targot  species  had  to  be  destroyed. 
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The  U.S,  Fish  and  wildlife  Service  declares  that  these  non-target 
ratios  are  "wrong,-  and  that  the  ability  of  the  trapper,  not  the 
Icghold  trap,  will  affect  the  anioals'  suffering  and  the  non-target 
ratio.    With  its  export  government  trappers,  the  Service  ircpliea, 
there  is  neither  acute  suffering  nor  waste  of  life. 

Wr.  Randall  was  a  government  trapper  for  ten  yctars.    The  rating 
bestowed  on  hire  by  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service:  Excellent. 

Similarly,  the  Service  regularly  sends  out  press  releases 
vhich  cite  steel  traps  as  a  threat  to  the  bald  eagle. 

The  leghold  trap,  rubber^lipped  or  unmodified,  is  a  dangerous 
device  incapable  of  exercising  judgement  and  which  inflicts 
untenable  suffering  on  both  "target"  and  "non-target •  trap  victims. 
It  is  essential  to  ban  this  anachronistic  device  of  t.orture  throughout 
the  United  States.    No  exemptions  for  any  use  should  be  nade,  for 
alternatives  arq  available  in  all  instances. 

In  light  of  the  suffering  furbcarers  endure  -  in  light  of  the 
arsenal  of  traps  and  weapons  used  against  these  anfinaAs  -  the  request 
to  ban  the  leghold  trap  is  a  modest  one.     No  trapping  is  humane.  No 
■atter  what  trap  used,  polts  from  wild  furbearers  do  not  emerge  from 
thin  air.    The  process  in  which  a  live  animal  evolves  into  a  fur 
garment  entails  pain  and  violenca  for  that  animal.    Sines  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  no  nead  whatsoever  for  any  kind  of  conmarcial 
trapping;  that  there  are  in  fact  no  environaental  justifications  for 
it,  and  since  it  has  been  proved  that  the  carnage  of  the  wild  fur 
trade  is  of  massive  scope,  a  ban  on  all  coanercial  trapping  should 
be  cons ids rbd.  ^ 

Ttis  barbarism  with  government  imprimatur  must  sto{».  The 
mutually  beneficial  relationship  between  furrisrs  and  i.tate  fish 
and  game  managers  must  stop.    That  e  devics  which  poses  such  a 
threat  to  our  wildlife,  pets,  and  evon  poopls  is  tolerated  to 
satisfy  the  recreational  pursuits  and  greed  of  so  few  c.ills  for 
Isoediats  rectification.    We  now  urgs  ths  Congrsss  to  rospond 
with  speedy  passage  of  HR  1797.    It  is  the  very  Isast  ol'  what 
hae  to  be  done,  and  it  is  long  overdua.  * 
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SUtonent  of  John  Kirsch,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Curator  of  MMtulogiy 
Husein  of  CcMparatlve  Zoology 
Harvard  University 

subMltted  to 

The  CoRxncrce  and  Industry^Conilttee 
of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly 

The  Energy  and  Environment  Coranlttce 
of  the  New  Jersey  Senate 
1983 


Friends  of  Anlnals^as  asked  oe  to  speak,  as  a  professional  namaloglst,  to 
three  questions:    First,  do  aninulf  feel  pain?  Second:    Is  trapp1;i9  necessary  to 
control  aniMi  populations?  And  third.   Hust  we  trap  mdmIs  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease?  I  think  we  are  In  danger  of  confusing  the  Issue  of  whether  trapping 
should  be  pemltted  with  how  It  nay  be  carried  out,  and  I  would  t>t  dishonest  If  I 
did  not  s*y  that  there  are  persuasive  scientific,  econoxlc  and  even  conservationist 
reasons  In  favor  of  trapping.   Hy  personal  concern  is  rather  with  the  manner  In  which  It 
Is  done,    nevertheless,  the  two  Issues  are  related,  as  I  shall  Indicate. 
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On  the  question  of  whether  anlwl^feel  p*in,  of  course  they  do;  Any 
«n<Ml  th«t  <tid  not  would  not  live  very  lonQ,  would  be^nlikely  to  1e«ve 
offspring,  and  would  therefore  be  most  unfit!   Moreover,  the  nervous  structures 
for  sensing  «nd  responding  to  p«in  in  other  aniMis  «re  very  siaiUr  to  our  onn. 
But,  it  my  be  «rgued.  responding  to  p4in  «nd  being  dw«re  of  it  «re  two  different 
things.   Are  «niMls  aware?    That  is  the  crucial  question  when  it  cowes  to 
deciding  if  we  should  allow  certain  kinds  of  experiments  or  traps.   Of  course 
it  is  not  evert  easy  to  be  sure  that  another  person  is  aware,  but  we  believe  so  because 
he  or  she  tells  us  about  it,  now  that  we  have  begun  to  teach  chinpanzee^  and  gorillas 
to  use  hunan  language,  thc>y  too  are  telling  us  how  they  feel  -  even  lying  to  escape 
punishment  for  wrongdoing  >  and  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  af\y  longer  that  awareness 
is  a  special  characteristic  of  hueUn  beings.    Again,  given  the  very  siailar  biological 
Sv*ucture  and  functioning  of  all  naffmals,  it  would  be  astonishing  if  other  specfes 
were  ailso  not  aware.    Thus,  I  see  no  reason  to  doub^that  anisials  are  every  bit  as 
capable  of  feeling  pain,  and  of  suffering,  as  are  huxan  beinns.    Therefore,  in 
opinion,  we  would  ne«d  the  strongest  possible  Justification  for  inflicting  pain  on 
then. 

And  this  is  the  connection  to  the  second  question.    Is  trapping  necessary  to 
control  populations?    It  is  often  argued  that  trapping  is  required  to  prevent  the 
continued  increase  in  animal  numbers ■  with  the  attendant,  econoraic  and  other  threats 
to  ourselves;  and  hence  that  any  means  Justifies  this  er^  -  Including  the  use  of 
an  unquestionably  painful,  if  efficient,  trap  like  the  leghold.    I  would  have  to  argue 
that  trapping  is  Ineffective  >n  controMing  natural  pcpulationSt  because  typicaUy 
wild  antivil  populations  are  effectively  regulate  ia^  natural  factors,  including 
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their  own  Oensfty.  ind  do  not  go  on  Increasing  forever «    Beginning  froa  a 
few  indWIdiils,  those  populations  oay  grow  only  very  slowly  for  a  time,  but 
past  a  crItUal  number  begin  to  increase  very  rapidly.    They  do  this  for 
several  reasoo»»  some  biological  and  sooe  sinply  nathefrtatlcal :    It  Is  a  bit 
like  a  comp(Xjnd  Interest  situation  where  you  are  being  paid  several  hundred 
percent  a  /ear.    InevlUbly.  the  fast  rate  of  Increase  ceases,  and  the  population 
reaches  a  fairly  stable  number,  most  obviously  because  food  and  shelter  are  limited. 
but  also  because  the  bigger  a  population  the  more  liable  are  Us  «)einbers  to  predators 
Again,  this  Is  a  general  pattern  and  there  are  exceptions-   Bigger  animals  seero 
aKTd  to  Maintain  a  stable  population  size,  but  populations  of  little  Mnmals  such 
as  iieadow  mice  and  lefrrolngs  are  notorious  for  overshooting  the  wark  every  few 
years  and  then  descending  to  gulte  low  levels     But  these  populations  recover 
quite  swiftly,  and  they  do  so  because  when  they  are  reduced  In  numbers  the  rnechanisms 


for  rapid  Increase  take  over  again.    It  Is  clear  that  reducing  a  population  by 
trapping  Just  forces  It  back  Into  the  fast-growth  phase« 

The  resilience  of  wild  populations  makes  It  very  difficult  to  argue  for  i 
tptal  ban  on  trapping,  but  It  also  means  that  It  Is  nearly  Impossible  to  depress 
permanently  a  population  by  means  of  trapping.    Nothing  short  of  pushing  the 
population. down  to  the  brink  of  extinction,  or  extensive  habitat  destruction,  will 
achieve  that  end  -  and  I  hope  no  one  Is  arguing  In  favor  of  those  alternatives  today 
Once  again,  trapping  does  not  control  populations     Thus,  we  can*t  justify  using 
the  leghold  trap  because  It  won*t  do  the  Job  any  more  than  will  another  sort  of 
tra£. 

Characteristics  of  population  growth  also  affect  the  transmission  of  diseases 
If  b^trapp^ng  we  reduce  populations  to  the  size  where  they  will  grow  quickly 
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then  •  lot  of  iwMture  and  presunably  lusccpUblg  aMaals  wUl  enter  the 
popoUtton  each  yt$r.   This  would  Increase  the  likelihood  of  transalssicn  by 
youngsters  that  have  not  had  a  chance  to  bccowe  lioMne.    Extensive  trapping 
my  therefore  aggravate  rather  than  alleviate  the  spread  of  disease. 

In  conclusion,  pofHilatlons  usually  are  naturally  regulated  and  do  not 
90  on  Increasing  forever.    MorwUy trapping  will  not  provide  ptnanent 
control  of  nunbers,  or  even  put  a  brake  on  the  spread  of  disease.    In  the 
face  of  these  conclusions,  and  knowing  that  anlnals  are  capable  of  suffering, 
Mt-are  scarcely  justlf  id  In  continuing  to  use  a  wethod  of  trapping  that 
undoubtedly  Inflicts  considerable  pain. 
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APVENOIX  0 

The  'lilLuiiil  I»o;iiiI  u!"  Acrii  ui  lure  1'>/V-0V-lt>  ;    '  \A'n/',') 

iiw.iii  or  Uivi:;ioij»  i;  Nol^n,  11* 

Friend*  oT  ojUhjIs,  ^inc 
tttti  Vi(.«  )  rositdent J.^iJ  1  OJuik 
11  W««t  60Ui  >r<roulf 


Mew  Yo 
(I.:;. A 


Dtmr  Mr  CUrfc: 

K'crerrlnis  io  yciii  ivtttfr  of  niiriX  19f  v  .iw  ;.o»i  .»ck 

tkbout  th«  slAtoacnts  thmt  rtsulttU  In  llio  b&ii  of  'ifii-u^ 
IcglioJd  trap*  in  Swtdtn  urd  cur  txptrioncc*  uf  tliit  l:&n. 

Question  A. 

The  boji  i«  bacod  on  anlmul  prottction  r«j3uiis.  SeeearcK 
Md«  in  Sweden  mbout  leghald  trep«,'«nil  theii  *epeciMily 
on  foxes,  ehoved  m  Imrge  incidence  of  loee  on  aiUsols 
ouptured. 

In  a  BAterial  conelvtinff  oC  645  Toxee,  catight  in  leghold 
trape,  ajiioet  all  of  thea  had  cerioue  dental-  and  Jaw 
inJuriee.jOr  514  eerioue  injured  foxee  155  had  gnawed 
dovn  1  tooth,  67  2  teeth,  45  »ore  than  10  teeth,  5  1o  teeth, 
1  17  t*eth,  4  10  teeth.  In  addition  to  this  aodorate  iu- 
Juriee  have  keen  found  that,  however,  cun  'uxn  out  to 
be  eo  cerioua  that  the  Hucaue  ■tabrjine  of  cue  Jawe  have 
Veen  injured.  The  Judgement  ^-^Hall  «X«o  inoiude  Injuries 
auch  Aa  Traoturee  on  lega  «n«  pawe. 

Other  argMiente  can  be  etated  ageinat  Jlc^hcld  traps  villi 
regird  to  animal  proteotion.  Thus  an  anisal  captur«iU  in  a 
le^hoId  trap  might  be.oaueed  ooneiderable  mental  euffering. 

Queetion  B. 

The  govexstment  authoritlee  might  permit  the  uee  of  lej;)>old 
trape  by  oombating  an  outbreak  of  epixootiee  euob  ae  rabiea 
and  Cox  eoabiee  and  other  oont^ioue  dieeasee. 

Youra  vinoerley, 
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22  UPfER  MERfllON  ST..  OUQLIN  2 


OEfAHTMENT  OF  FISHERIES  AND 
FORESTRY 


AN  ROINN  lASCAlGH  AGUS 

FOHAOtSEACHTA 


22  SRAlO  MHUIRFEAN  UACHT. 


8AILE  ATHA  CLIATH  2 


*♦  l>oco«btr  «979 


Mr  Clorke 
Vice  Pr«Aidtnt 
^  Friendn  of  *.nlDnl»  Inc 
II  f'CKt  fOth  Street 
Vew  Yor»- 

:!  Y  ico;;^ 

U  .S  .1 


L«ur  Sir 

I  on  d^rcct«d  by  the  Vininttr  for  'inhtrlea  and  Vrrqntry  to  refer  to 
your  r«cent  letter  reriirdin^  the  ^ef^old  or  gin  trap* 

Oin  traps  have  been  banned  In  Xvlnrji  since  1f6e«    A  copy  of  the  rcort 
recent  r«/pJl«tlono  lo  enolocttd  fe-  your  infonMtlcn«    The  tmp«  ^^ere 
banned  ttiiinly  because  of  the  oruelty  nnpect  inYolv«d«    T)'e  tmpf* 
caui:ht.anljtoie  by  thtf  Icfxn  end  did  not  ImKedlatelr  kil3  tKe5i«  TVc 
anlEal8»  therefor**  auffer«d  for  a  prolrnictd  period  befor*  dyJn/7« 
8oM#tliifen  an  aalaal  in  Ita  effort  to  'ericope  vould  Ic^e  a  lejr  hrf:^r« 
uscnpin^*     It  wa3  alno  fait  thitt  the  trapa  ve^  indiacrlrinnte  ^n''  tl  at 
many  benafioial  anlnnla  (l»e*  thoea  for  whoa  the  trapn  were  not 
iAteod<d)  could  be'cau^t* 

^  Ho  particular  probleaa  (hxuaan*  biological  or  ac6nocic)  h-TC  been 
axperienoed  to  data*    Ve  ar«>  to  datc»  not  led  to  believe  tint  It 
hae  had  any  <  benefit  on  tho^ natural  eoofyntev  in  Iroland* 

Violation  of  tha  ban  doea  occur*  iMiinly  beoaune  at  prenent  ve  nre 
unable  to  vl^ilently  enforce  it  due  to  lack  of  wmpower.  The 
appointment  of  nav  wildlife  ron/cara  «131  probably  reduce  aey  violntiot 
T^era  io  no  wideapraad  eaX*  of  ffln  trapa  at  pranent*  ftnd  it  nmt  b9 
reaeabercd  that  the  probles  ie  a  dlAiniahinjc  c^e  fiinoe  the  trapn  that 
are  in*uea  are  old  and  ara  likaly  to  beooaia  inopemtlve  in  f\iture« 

Youm  i«lncerely 
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AFffiNDU  r 


ClOQCNOSSltCNCS  VCreRINAAAMr 

OrnCC  V£r£RINAIRC  ViDtnAX. 
UFFiCtO  VCrCfllMAfllO  FCDCRAU 


frltnda  of  Aaljuas,  Inc. 
U  V««t  60th  Stx««t 

Mv  Tozk,  K.T.  10023 


V  nf  -V  irfL 


H.n0  'H.r4 


n««  of  l«cboXd  tx«p«  In  Sulta«rX«nd 


SiRN  «^  ThwiHMVM*  tf 

/iaiii«ti4ii 
AprU  25,  IW 


DtAT  Six* 

!•  B«r«rrlA«  to  yo«3f  IttUr  4*t#d  ifJcU  19,  1979  «  inToni  ro«  th^t  tb* 
ftwlM  BmMot  Uir  om  Jin*  10,  1925,       mumiti  m  Murak  25,  19^  yxo* 
hibltc  t)M  «M  or  l«<boU  ixm^. 

PMTicMMly,  tbo  MO  or  loibdld  ^xiyo  'mm  ««K»^t  to  cpoolol  UommIac, 
wbox«^  COM  Cjotm  ««r«  «ooh  11o«om«  «alto  ftooly  to  jny  ^i|?yUo«nt» 
vtoo  w  •  bolder  oX  a  aoxMd  bmtlaip  IIo«mo* 

tbo  AnUxdUtloi  of  tho  MO  (mU  Cm  UftrUtloMt)  of  Icf^A  tr«»«  ^ 
JuotirioA  Vy  «  oUtoMit  of  tko  M«XttI  Oo»oU  is  kU  NtM«c«  to  tbo 
PorliiMot,  4*toA  n^fimCbr  12»  19ilt  tWt  Mobctxw  mxo  ocnoidmd 

Aotujdir.  o  »«#  bmtlac  1»»  !•  ^«»*^  »»»»«*ti«a  -  bofof^Uy  - 

undoxfo  tb*  yumo  bMrlfic»  ^  t^        of  tbo  xmt*  ^do  Xov  vUl  yxo*- 
bably  bo  ovM  Ktto  zootrlotlTo,  ^  ^roMUtlac  tbo  vum  OJT  ony  tnp,  ox* 
oopt  box  tropo* 

2.  Sron  vlthoat  lofhoW  ixwc^m^  m  do  Dot  tUtif  m  ow-fop^UUoo  of  vlld 
jMpuIoUoo  MM  oztxoMly  dMoo  Wfbxo  MtMxXMa  MS  offiMt#4  by  n^bloo. 
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*  UAbUa  control  !•  doM  by  •hootfln«  and  tnippljttf  {oXhmr  Ihun  l«^ld  tr»p«) 
and  In  pravloua  y«*r«  by  «»««lntf  .th«  .burrows,  a  ••thod  vhlcb  now  hM  b««n 
jkbaadonad. 

4  » 

5.  Tho  annua  taka  of  what  you  would  o»U  t*re^t-ap«olaa  wu  a«  follow^  for 
Um  Umtln*  y«*ra  1976  and  1977  (iwol^aa  ahootln*  and  trapping)! 


Spooiaa  1976 

Caator  flbar 

Lapua  auropaaua 
La  pus  tiaidufl 

Oxxotola^;ua  ounloulua 

Ultra  lutra 

Vblia  lynx 
r«lia  allvaatrla 

Caot^  lupwi 

Vulpaa  vulpaa  22*963 

Ha)«a  Mlaa  1*496 

Martaa  marUa  ^.  .1  3M 

KaxUa  rolna  I'O^A 

Huatala  putoriua  6 

nuatela  andaaai  333 
Itoatala  oivalU 

Data  ttcm  Canton  iaxsaa  oaXj 
(ca.  6aOO  aq*taB)i 

Soluxua  Tulcaxls 

Faral  oat 


1977 

totally  protaotad 
17 '657  16'454 


2'900 
572 

totally  protaotad" 

totally  protaoitad 
totally  protaotad 

0 


2'667 
^7 


0 

19'5r7 
I'JIO 

2' 53? 
XO 
360 


5U09 
1'445 


(19751  1  Ula«ally 
kilitd) 

(19781  1  ahot) 


<^opf  for  Inforaatloa  t^i 

tadaaaiit  fUr  FnratvMaa. 
SakUoQ  Jacd  udA  VjJUfocwteC 


Youra  ai»o«r«l7i 
(£r.  Dalllacor) 
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AVPfciNDiX  U 


C/NV  I7<i/;V-1)N 


SQRVICO  PUOLJCO  feogpal 

Brasilia,  12  dc  novun»bio  do  1979 


Or.  Bi  11  Cl.uk 

ViCi— rrrfsiJtftu .  Friends  of  Anin«U,  inc. 
ll.Uvsc  6Ut.h  Srioel  * 
N«fv  York,  N.Y.  1002) 


OcMt  dr.  CUrk 

Conctrning  your  Inquiry  on  cht  leghold  trap  our  Uws  dots  not 
•pttciiy  ICS  b«n. 

Ocherwis«  It  s«ys  th*t  it  is  forbidtn  to  hunt,         catch  or 
liArvcst  wildUU  with  traps  th*t  »»y  aAltrsat  tht  aaImIs.  iy  this  rwson  this 
kind  or  trap  IS  b*nntd.  Mm  did  not  h*vt  *ny  problem  with  this  *nd  othur 
JpnishAsnts  And  no  tconoadc  coostqui»nc«s .  In  o;.htr  h^nd  thtrc  is  for  sure 
'people  viol* ting  tht  bAD»  u  elways. 

Hoplng'^thin  will  b«  helpful  to  you,  1  r««elo. 


Sincer«ly  yours 
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SUWlCI«t  iVMlCOUi  Y  C3ANADLU0  SANTIAGO ,    .       "        "         *  ^ 

Oi:Ui:NCrA  CCNKRAL  *  , 


t)lvl-.t6n  «lf  ProUH:cl6M  tie  los 
Rov'ursds  Noturali'S  Rcnovablcs 


Bill  Clark 
Vlce-Prcsldontc 
Frioivds  of  AnUnols  Inc. 
U  Wos^  60  th^Strcot  * 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023 
U>S,A. 
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09  mi  considoracl6n: 

Mo  OS  grato  ocusar  ruclbo  do  su  cor 
ta  do  locha  5  do  octubro  do  1979,  per  modio  do  ia  cual  tollcito  in 
icrmoci6n  sobro  ia  iyohibici6n  del  u«o  do  la  trampa  do  copo  o  tram 
pa  do  platUlo  y  »u  ofocto  lobro  1*  poblacl6n  huroana  y  la  Uuno  ill. 
vottrt.  ^  ^ 

Alc^edlondo  a  lo  aolicitado  pot  Ud. 
mo  pormito  infocroarlo  lo  iiguionlo.  ligulundo  la.pauta  por  Ud.  fo 
i^alada : 

I.    La  prohlbicl6n do  la  fabcicacl6n,  com«rcioUzacl6n,  Unoncla* 
poMsl6n«  traniporta  y  omploo  do  aitA  trampa  data  da  en«ro 
da  1970,  (acha  «n  quo  «o  promulg*  al  D«cr<ato  Sufcamo  N*  53 
qua«  antra  otrat  matartas,  astablacla  mtXh  modlda. 

Par*  attabUcar  dlcha  prohtb«.cl6n  sa  tomaron  on  conaidora- 
ci6o  aapacto*  tAn'divfr«o«  como  al  dfifto  quo  tite  tipo  do  - 
trampaa  puada  ocaaiooar  al  ganado  y  •  loa  •nlmaloi  lUvoi- 


RKN/pla. 
4 

DISTRIBUCION 
A  :  Sr.  BlU  Clark 

Gorencia  Ganciral  dal  SAG. 

DIPRORCN  -  SAG. 

Oftcina  da  Partat 

Archivo^ 
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tr>;s  on  Qcncrol,  o  incln^io  ol  homlN.>:  cl  hc<'liO(lo  no  :>«'!'  un 
lnstrunu*nto  scloctlvoUu  copturo  y  los  cfoctos  tr*iuiiMtt^*iiitos 
que  produce  eit  cl  antmol  que  cae  cn  osto  tlpo  do  trop^ios  ouyo 
uKiploo  se  cahdca  como  inhiimano. 

2.  Su  prohlblcldi)  no  ha  IncldlUo  on  u  vip«irlcl6«i  <»ol  hKi.:nu-nto 
de  problomas  reldclon^dos  con  S4lud  humarui  oambieitt^l,  sa 
rildod  vestal,  sobropoblacl6n  do  Uuna  sllvostrc  u  otros  no 
cU<idos  antorlormonto. 

3.  No  es  poslble  soAalar  quo  osta  prohlblcl6n  ha  tra(do  conslgo 
cotisocucnclas  econ6micos  sorlas  yo  qi'C  los  animah'U  do  Im* 
ponunclQ  econ6mlco  -  coucjos,  llcbros,  zorros  y  coipos  prin 
clpalmonto  -  slguon  car&ndoso  con  ocros  m6todot  looalmonto 
pcrmltldos. 

4.  La  vloUci6r^  do  osta  dlsposici6n  logal  ot  poslble  y  ello  aeon 
teoe  con  mayor  frccuoncla  en  ol  sur  dol  p«It  o  ^n  otros  sec* 
tof«s  quo  per  tu  altUmlento  o  tus  condlclonos  topogriflcas 
ospocUlof ,  dlflcultan4«  «ccl6n  fltcallzadora  que  nos  conros^ 
ponda.   El  fuerti  tncromonto  del  monto  de  las  sonclonos  pocu; 
nlarUs  estoblocldas  para  s«nolon«r  lnfr«cclonos  a  la  Loy  do 
Cosa  deb«rla  contrlbuir  a  ovltar  est*  Upo  dm  fAltas* 

5.  Ponsamos  quo  U  prohlblcl6n  del  uso  de  U  trampa  do  copo  con 
trlbuye  indudeblemente  al  oquUibrlo  ecot6glco,  puos  en  secto 
rosdonde  «o  ha  cazAdo  zorros  Indlscrlmlnedamento ,  so  hd  no 
tado  un  Incremento  manUlesto  de  conojos,  llobres,  ratones  y 
otros  «nljnelos  dantnos  e  U  egrlcultura* 


Esperando  que  esta  lnfQrmacl6n  heya 


sldo  de  utllidad  p*ra  Ud* 


Lo  salude  atent«monte 
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Tj.*  I'ilu.:. «  \l  ■'  i. 

Ai.|i».*l»l.:»i|  Al       I  .         All!'  I  I VK.', on.  J lANAiUHHn* 

..im*  AL  Oh  KICK  v.,  , 

?  i,      I  1 .  t 

L*iviji,iii       <i.<toctiOii  or  Wutural  hesJoiiroc- 
N'lir  .'11  , 

It  »  I  '.'^  rc  .  reat  plensurc  to  aeknowlcUKe  receipt  of  your  lotic:*  *i  'ttcbtT 
•i.  I  i-k i!.r  i  I  Information  concefniin>'  the  prohibition  of  the  i-.e  ^-f  the  ltf/> 
tiiips    r      itfon?  traps  and  it'c  effect  on  people  in  i:«:iitfral  jnJ  .iiiiR..it  Inc. 

% 

til  t»   ortutuv  with  your  rcque&t ,  1  offer  the  follovlnc  lnlon"«»t.lon  which 
alK«'iIa  t«   4i;>efiiJ  ns  j;uidtrlines  lor  your  purposes. 

i.    \'>    iiVhii  Hloii  of  the  tranufnrture ,  sclliii|f,  holdinr.,  lur,' 

1 1      roi'ltni'  un.l  einploynent  of  theue  Lrups  w.jo  t:;«L;iUU..hi*<i  1^  T  urrcr^v 
.i.s.i'oe  /'i  J  nnd  otiicr  MMterial  pertMintnf;  to  the  pi*ohIblt  loii.  Tills 
ret^ulutlon        prunul^sted  in  January,  1970. 

!ci  ^eitli.r.  fortli  the  lav  of  prohibition*  the  law  took  Into  c*jii9ldei.(- 
lion  naio'  diverae  aop^cti,  auch  ad  the  daneer  that  thia  typf  tmt 
could  brlnf.  to  the  life 'of  cnttle  (livestock) «  to  wild  antnala  in  roii- 
«  rnl  Atid  evcQ  to  the  lift  of  mh  hlnstlf ;  th«  fact  that  the  trnp  is  not 
an  Inatrumont  of  acltctive  capture  and  tht  traumatic  effecta  thut  It 
rVoJuce*  in  tht  anlnal  that  la  capturtd  cauaea  thia  trap  to  bt  claaai- 
ficd  uu  inhujMiVt.  | 

2*    Tt'a  prohibition  haa  not  had  a  b«arin«  on  tht  appearence  or  incr«ntc 
of'iijoocintvd  probltMa  of  hunaneOteulth*  tnvlronMntal  conditiona, 
vei-etal  lift  or  popolatlon  of  wild  aniinala  and  othtr  anlnala  not  pre- 
/iouaiy  Mntlonad. 


eaiiiiot  say  that  thia  prohibition  haa  lad  to  adverae  econ^^nlc  cou- 
^etiuciwet  now  that  tht  anl»ala  of  cconoaUc  lixportanca  art  capture^!  by 
other  Itfally  parmltttd  means. 

»*.    The  violation  of  thia  law  ia  poaalblt  acd  i<  occura  with  6«"««t  "frequency 
l»f  the  aoiithern  aactlon  of  the  country  or  In  othar  aactiona  b«ceuae  of 
their  reographlc^  laolatlon  or  ap^clal  topographic  condUlona  luaXe  It 
difficult  to  aupervlat  ^ht  enforclcMtnt  of  the  ^aw.    Tht  affect  of  tht 
iiicfe.iao  of  the  monetary  aanctlont  for  vlolatibna  of  tht  law  ahould  con- 
tribute to  the  leaaanlnc  of  theae  vlolatlona. 

5     We  think  that  the  prohibition  of  tht  uaa  of  the  trapa  will  undoubtedly  . 
contribute  to  an  ^oloslcal  equilibriun  becuase  in  the  sectiona  where 
It  wnu  uied  Indlicrlnlnately  to  capture  fox,  there  vaa  u  noticeable 
tiicreaae  In  rabbita«  hare»  rata  and  other  animala  harmful  to  aKticulture. 

llwi  iiic  that  this  Information  haa  b«tn  uaeful  to  you, 

Sincerely, 

(SIGNED) 

Jaime  de  la  Sotta  Benavente 
Agricultui'ti.  Engineer 
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UuJj|»ost. October  22.  tj, 


V«adj$zati  6s  llalJiszaCi  K&osztily 


53744  /7^ 
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Mr.  bill  Clark 

Vic«  lUvkjJ«!nc  ol  rrXundQ  of  Animals 

11  West  6oth  Ststtit,  New  York 
N.Y.looo23 

Ou.ar  Sir, 

In  connection  with  your  lettor  dealing  with  tho  b^n  of 
tho  steol  jaw  laghold  trap,  my  answar  ia  following t 

'  1.  Wit  bannad  tha  laghold  trap  froM  raasons  of  natural 
consarvation,  sinca  tha  »ost  spaciaa  of  £ur 'baarlng  wild 
animala  ara  protactad. 

2«-3.     inca  Introd  clng  tha  Protactlon  wa  doas  not  ^h^a  any 
sarioua  problama. 

4.  Thara  Xe  nothing  problaM  with  vJ^olatJlon  of  tha  law. 
.  $.  Th«  ban  did  not  raault  any  harm  for  tha  natural  acosyataav 

of  our  country. 

Wo  ara  graating  tha  intuntion  of  tha  United  Stataa  Congraaa 
to  ban  tha  uaa  of  tha  staal  jaw  laghold  trap. 


Yourv'ilncaraly* . 

Dr.S.  T6th 
Laad^r  of  tha  OapartJMnt  for  Hunting 
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ttY  Am  I  AH 


Jt.  Socrotui-y  (KW/L) 


GOVtrtNMtNf  OF  INDIA 
MINISTRY  Of  AGHlCULTURt  b  IRHlGATlON 
(OCPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUBt) 
(^cw  Delhi-  no  001 

M"y  26,  1979 


cojy 


T»iarJc  you  for  your  letter  of  A^rll  JO, 
of  ^-nir  vii<]IiX«  poster  which  I  thoucbt  vos 


1979  «ivJ  for  th« 
v^ry  good. 


2.  You  ^nv«  Askod  r^out  our  locielAtion  en  ^«  <'f 

loyi  olil  U'rtn»  ijfi  our  cotfjtry.    Although  cxir  CcntriO.  WUcIliX* 
(Protection)  Act  of  1975?,  which  hna  bom  adopted  by  tl«oflt  oil 
tl»o  otatoa  in  tho  countrj',  do«3  «ot  »pcctfic*ily  ban  tho  uso 
of  tu\y  narttcul»r  typo  of  U'opa,  I  ae  Infora^d  by  t>.o  QilcT 
VaCHT*  VJoniM  of  Toriouo  states  thnt,  mdor  their  mios 
l^xi^cl  undor  tiie  Act^  trapoin^;  of  all  nanmll^  •r>oeifS  is 
prohibited.    Trapnlnc  ol'  birds  only  is  p«znl3slta«  vith  tJ» 
une  of  nots.  Ify  ond  Xarc;  t}>orofore,  traoMnc  of  «ni£iols 
ia  noU.hor  n^lotnd  nor*  is  it  practised.    3tr«,v  0".to3  of 
illccal  use  of  steel  Xoct.dd  tTons  have  been  deotected  In  th» 
State  of  Uttor  Pradesh  whers  vicrouo  s^ps  h.ve  be«i  t|Jc«n  to 
oniarehopd  pocchars  uoinc  wch  trops.    5ich  stA'  coaes,  notMithstandinc* 
pxoblea  of  treppine  of  anlxals  is  wall  uno«r  oontxol. 

J.  I  i>il>y  share  your  view  th««t  the  etael  le^hold  tr^o  is  m 

extroady  crual  Method  of  trapplr^  snljuls  end  deserves  to  be  benr^ed 

in  your  cts.wij'. 


With  recards^ 


lours  siAoarely, 


l>.  nm  Clark, 
Vico  President, 
Ktionds  ^  AAiJiAls^  ina, 
11  Uo9t  (Ciii  5tx«et, 
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•*  '.  ^ 


MINISTRY  Cr  MINING 

NATURAL  RESOURCE  GONSCRVATJON*  (.C^'iRTyrNr  * 


JAMAICA 


Pr.   :>in   CI  rfc, 
triir..Ju  tf  \r.i-»-  Ir, 
^1  ^c.it  60th  wtrctt, 

ITork, 
:l,Y.  1002^, 

\fuT  ^ir*  C1«rk| 

Thunk  you  fcr  your  )«ttcr  co(ic«rnli>c  th'?  j)roi»or.ci  U.-il 
lccl«l«tion  to  b^o  th«  uii«  of  j««  trnp«» 

«;;.a*.1cn  hn*  no  furbtarlnj;  antwil*  nn^  1^^;  tr-»»T  nr» 
CAnsc  Miontly  not  In  coB»«rctil  tt«t  h«rc,  nor  nri*  th«y  Ul:«ly  to 
Thut.  It  If)  uot  n»crn«arjr  tc  Unn  tlielr  u^:** 

l!ov4vcr,  th«  N,R«C*0  nupf^rt*  your  vo«itioo  .iml  ho;«« 
your  ccMpnlcn  will  U  •ucc««nful, 

Yourc  •inc«r«ly, 


Ann  K«ynto  (Mlii«> 
for  Aotc*  rrlncip«I  Olreotor 


r 


Bill  CI  TK  tnq. 
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•WlXdlift  Ccn.Hi»rvMlion  Wp..rt«fja, 
C/0  Prtiji.denl'n  ^rfict, 
Abuko   K:»turc  Htaerv*. 
31/10/79 


Vctxr  hr  Clnrk, 

W  you  for  your  l.tt.r  of  th.  5th  io.t  -  th.  <l.l.y  in  r.ply- 
inc  »»  r«(Tttttd  but  wat  un«void«blt. 

St..l-Jnw  trop.  hn».  b..n  iUer.l  .inc.  1966  «>d  ~y  w.U  »«« 
b..«  ill.r.l  b.for.  th.t  -  I  .«  un.bl.  to  co„f.«  .t  tl..  of  writing  «a 
do  not  -i.li  to  d.l.y  r.plyinj  furth.r. 

Ch.pt.r  19^  of  th.  Wild  A».i..l..  Bird..  .nd.''rl.h  Pr...r*.tlon 
Act  h«.  vud    Ani-l,  Bird,  .nd  Fi.h  J>r...n,.tlo.  R.eul.tlon.  S.ction  25  th.r.  ' 
of  r..d..  -  I  quot...  "No  p.r,on  .h.U  u..  «iy  pit,  .n.lowr..  fiin.  tr.p. 

„,t.cu„,  or  -i..iU  .ont.lnin«  .xpU.lv..  for  th.  ^.^o.  o.  huntln. 
or  c.pturlne        «»i~l".    ««ctlo»  20  prohibit,  th.  ««  of  «r.    21    th.  u« 
of  poi.o„  or  .xpio.i«.  for  c.tehln,  fi.h  «d  22  th.  u..  of  «y  fl.r.  pol^ 
or  polaontd  «#eapona.  '* 

Id  o«r  21  y..r.  I  h»»«  only  .ucounfr.*  two  jiw  trrp.  In  u.. 
.nd  vh.n  .  eon.lc».at  .rrit.d  In  Th.  ««bl.  U  th.  .«lor  60'.  th.  R..to« 
Offic.r.  h»d  thM  tri(.n  out  to  ...  .nd  du«p«IJ 

line.  th.  u..  of  J.W  tr.p.  hM  b..n  b«in«l  I  »  «ot  of 
.„  ..riou:  >.ni«U,  IW  or  *ericultur.i  p«bl«»  -  or  lnd..d  pro- 

bl«.  -ir.ctly  .ttrib«t.d  to  th.  b.nnlr«  of  J.-tr.p.  -  A.  f.r  ^     h.«  b..n 
.fl.  to  ..crt.l.  th.y  «»  n««  b..n  wld.lor  u.«.  h.r.  -  .nd  it  U  r.fr..hln. 
to  l..m  fro-  .i«.t  ...r,  P.r.00.  I  h...  .,oK.n  to  U  rur.1  " 
cue-  tr.p.       .o«id.r«i  »«...l»ly  on..l  -  «  ~ch  for  th.  ln.«Utl»lty 
of  th.  "i>r«|T««.lv«"  W..tMi»  WorldJ 

n,,  l.n«wl.dr.  th«t  wildlif.  .nd  n.tur.  e~«r»Uy  i«  <••»"« 
..1,  .ff«t.d  by  h.bit.t  d..trM0U«>  to  h.Y«  •M.av.t  t«ip.r.d  th.  public. 
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CfOvral  Mttituttt  towitrdt  the  iMil^nct  of  wilUlift  nnd  fUiturt  rcmnintnc  and 
thiT«  ih  t%  r.TVfd  int«re:Jt  In  Cini  cpvupon  h^inc  fc^t'wn  nt  all  l«v«lt  here, 
in  The  w^bi<i. 

Thi*  in  not  to        ^^"^  f^vi-ryboJy  wmr*  •  hnXo  nnd  thr»t  nobody  thoott  - 
but  th*-'e  XH  A  jrowing  itwflroneno  of  the  nttd  for    stronc  tieaturon        «  ctn«- 
r*l  «ccr|«i»o)C«  of  tiiM  ftitn  xapl«Mntod« 

The  brochure  which  you  onclosed  h^n  been  reed  with  f rowing  concern  (end 
dltamy  th»t  there  *re  ©till  nj-eciceno  of  jIooo  wpien*  whoa  de«pit«  mil  the 
•dv*nt        of  a  proerotrelve  civillMtlon  etilX  consider  the  use  of  tuch 
bouroue  iruy  to  b«  m  foni  of  Cvport'O* 

Uow  iix  Heavens  n«oe  doe*  nnjr  politician  or  policy  woker  tuive  the  sheer 
effrontery  to  condemn  hu»»n  richt*  nnd  injuetice  when  such  borbsroue  cruelty 
l«  not  only  allowed  but  actively  encournged  by  your  Coverv  lent  -  ie  the  lesson 
nfvcr    to  b«  learned? 

All  Caablukns  to  vho«  1  h4«ve  shown  *V.  tine  to  choose**  JJre  thoroughly  eick- 
foed  by  itii  contente  aod  the  double  etandarde,  as  they  ee«  it,  of  the  A*ericaA 
WpiirtMnt  responsible. 

X  wteh  you  nnd  your  society  every  possible  success  -  Xe  it  sjiy  vonder  that 
the  world  is  becoednc  so  lstr«aaihfly*a£reeaive  and  vicious  when  Oover&aentS 
o<<iv«ly  encoure(!e  indifference  to  acutd    suf ferine       continttln|{  te  support 
J»w-trsps  -  Ware  I  to  bs  crimted  one  wish  in  my  lifetlae  -  It  would  bs  that  the 
•anuf*cturer«  and  users  of  thvse  gruesoiie  devices  islcht  b«  held  by  ope  of  thea 
•U  through  s  cold  wet  night  -  (or  days  and  nishte)  before  dealh  mnd  th#  aer- 
clful  relief  that  it  brine*  srriv*  -  powlbly  they  ai^ht  th^n  really 

eppreeiate  just  how  inhmaM  they  really  arel 

Bill  Cltrfc  £sq 
Friendct  of  AoisAl*  Zao 
11  tf<»*t  60th  Street 
K«w  York 
HT  1002>. 
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Aff ENOXX  M 


MtnlstfY  ot  (ItO  EnvlroninoM 


Minist6i0  dt  t'Cnvtronntmtnt 


Minlittrtum  fur  UmwottuhuU 


J. or.  t  .  0U«4^U-7  U!*/vu 


V&ct  PrctfKltnt  Uill  Clutk 
f ri«nUa  of  tho  Anisjlt  inc* 
11  Ucfel  60th  Street 
N««  York     N.Y.  10U23 

Do^ir  Bill  Clferk, 

With  the  rtvltloo  of  th«  O^nlth  ItQltltUon  on  huntiog  in  1947  thv  utt  of 
leghold  tr»pt  wtt  bomd  In  Otmwrk.    Tho  rMton  vm  Um  oon-«tltcUvtpttt  of 
U^tt  ttt  Mil       •  gmrti  dtvtlopmt  Uu^  wOMlt  havt  to  b«  kllltd  vlth 
Itact  postiblt  entity  and  fuxthcr  vhtn  Uvt-c«Uh  trop«  9f  u«*d  it  i« 
OtfciOtfd    that  It  thoulcf  b«  antur^d  ihct  no  hmr*  occur  to  tha  anlaola  trappad. 
Actually  lika  olaa^hara  in  Europa  la^hold  trap*  wara  navar  raally  uaad  aa  a 
catching  aathocf  for  fux-aniMl*  but  ratt^ar  thay  vara  uaad 
Vp^protvct  cartain  inUraaU.    Tharafora  altaacJy  in  tha  Omiah  hunting  laQla- 
latlon  fcom  1931  you  wiU  find  that  laghold  trapa  can  only  ba  placad  to  catch 
lutra  lutra  at  rivara  and  lakaa  <tha  fiahat^n  conaidarad  big  population*  of 
Lulra  lutra  to  ba  a  thraath  to  tha  fiahpopolatlona)  and  in  f«r«houaaa  or  cloaa 
to  auch  for  trapping  apaclaa  bolonging  to  HiaUlidaa  which  vara  conaidarad.  a 
thraath  to  hana  and  tha  lika.   Follwfing  thla  tha  to^  rwirf»«r  of  catchaa  P*t 
yaar  »ith  U^ld  trapa  n»«r  vaa  or  iBport*nc«  and  alnca  abandoning  tha 
Mtho<  it  haa  »laonot  baan  poaaibia  to  traca  .  ajy  chw^gaa/incraaaa  in  popu- 
lotion  of  tha  apaclaa  concarhad. 

I  hopa  thia  acarca  information  mill  ba  of  »©••  uaa  for  tha  work  of  FOA. 


Ragarda, 
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APFUlotX  N 


.1  111  .i.ir. 

•  t  II  i  xiif  CI. I 

I  VI  ...  o>        1  iiiC 

M  ca»    .  «trccl 

L  o  .. 


,     r  \,2...r'; 


.ii     11  la  rcttionj* 


.*!  V  J I  t  or  I 


-ou.-  luitur  uf  ucluOcr. 


I  I'u  law  lA  l.roci  aula  dotsit  in  -i  .icii  u  i  i.ct*  wi.«  i.!. 
■u7  bo  cuuf;ht.     il  Uo«a  n»il  ocntxun  '...c  it.  ii^<..  .rat. 
i:.vr,c  i«lio  ori  inanv  foroulMlce  t.ta  lav,  i.u* 
brltioJ.  ItandAtorr  lowr,  a-:.irc..lXY  cor.aio.ruiJ  l:.c 
ivi  holu  tran  unsfit  bXa  for  eatchin:  oni'.'ol:^. 

Lucli  trap  found  m  l.rtt«X  io  contlacat«d  bv  uo  • 
(i.«..t«ola  trans  ar«  buior  u««ii'lt«r«  U£uu«x.v  only  bv 
noacUara)* 

mC  k«v«  not  bai   ai..v  rroulccc  ..iiica  tl.c  .    tui*:  .<.L«rYwu 
Au.ioritv  «£(ttfMd  rc^  ORcibilitv  Tor  vnf^re  .Mil  o 
tlitf  law* 

y  Th«  anawar  ii«  ao* 

^  Tkara  ara  nu  aorioua  nroblaao  coiicvrain    Y.oli.licn  o. 

ttva  baa*    .  roa  t.it   tu  tl>c  k«  x'ind  rhysicaL  vvitc.cc  ul 
a  Xtuq  bcia;'  UMd«  ^uial.T  b**  ^rvultlvo  rcclc,  t!oo(. 
caufht  arc  rfaali  with  varr  starulv*    At  t..^:*  ruln<.  i  should 
add  that  wa  fraquantl.v  alicc  .  un  on  oalal  i.or  a^ors  an:l. 
faetorl«a,  aoafiacatin^  anv  la  hul<  trans  <:«  fini*  ih.  rc* 

V  Vrvar«  ia  no  doubt  that  the  baa  of  t;i«  IcMu"!  tr   •  haa  i.u*i 

a  baoaficial  affact  on  huoAn  soulaty  anc  cuiinl.v  on  natural 
ceosyataiM  In  our  country*- 

II  YOU  ara  infaraatvd,       can  alaborata  on  the  cuo.Kcl  ;.l.cn  i.« 
oaat  in  Kaw  Yor*  at  ti.a  unu  of  tl.a  coata* 


MalVai  IllCaytt  AVtMOlllV.  14  MMIAIXIV       MUAVtV.  iBlAlt.  tM.  )IM«t.l*l 
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K«»i««A.  MMf 

C4XI  A^^-^iB  *CM*»  »«0X  — *^ 


H0N6  ICONC  COvCRNMCriX 

Agriculture  and  fisheries 


DEPARTMENT 


Our  R«f.x  (2)  in  Z/^fZO  IV 


I6th  Ogtob«r  1979 


DiMir  Kr*  Oliurk, 


.t 


ThMnlc  you  for  your  l«tt«r  of  October  5» 


1V79. 


Usixoia  trap  h*d  b««n  b»nn«d  lor\ily  for  ntarly 
/  thro  d»cad«»  raialy  fl4*  con»«rv«tion  of  dicainl:.lans  wildlif . 

/  Th^rt  ha»  b»»n  no  probltta  conctrninfi  violation  of  th«  baa  M 

th«  u««  of  th«  trap  !•  Iltutc4  to.  a.,f «w  p»opl«  ia  r«oot«  vtU*«««. 


to  *you« ' 


♦'^'}C,^op«.th«,*b9¥#'infojp«*tioa  »ay  ba  of  aoaa  *Mi«t«2ic« 


Toura  olnc«r«ly« 


(  K.C.  lu  ) 
for  Dtractor  of  Agricultura  1  Tiahtriaa  . 


Bin  Clark,  J^aq., 
Vioa  Praaidanti  " 
m*nda  of  Aolaala,  laa.,  * 
11  Vaat  60th  Straat, 
Naw  Tork,  -'^^  " 

*  N.Y.  1002^,  ^  ' 

U.S.A. 
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HfUlNIC  Rtf-UBUC 


)  s  <rr.«*t«iOii\  lYittt 


^  0  •^^•vv*^-Jw^t  /•.">> 
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Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Fisheries  and  Food  ; 
Gicii  VVoinMittUf  Houw  HoiMiUiiv  Ho^  London  ziWtP  2A£ 


b  Clurk 

»ltAd«  of  Atilciiln,  Xiic 
11  W«ut  uUth  ^trtf«l 
rity  York 
t.X  1u02i 


U«ar  lU*  Cluric 

oil:  ui<  UO;iu}a)  VioU-  ^ 

Your  Iwtttr  of  1'>  April  lo  Or  J  C  Oold&»lth.  concvmlnc  th«  abolition  of  th«* 
5)n  or  l<»»;hold  tr»tp  In  BrlUln  hm»  b««n  puuttd  to  iw  for  rtply. 

rnlaaX  ^«lf;»1r*  coclttlta  In  Orlt«lo  c«optti(.n«d  iit;«lMt  th«  ^la  trap  for  «oo« 
JO  y«;.r«  and  tilt  abolition  of  aU  oprln^  tr«p«  otJitr  than  •p>.rgy«d  trapj  Ucam 
luw  af  ttr  31  July  195^  m  Ui«  r^^xQt  of  Itf.lvXfition  In  th«  ^^^ta  Act  iV5*».  tUn 
^fiA  Mi«  r«uiDtd  io  :>cotl«nd  for        ac&laMt^  fox««  Md  ott«r«  ujtll  1971 
It  Mu'cocpltttly  •bollttb«d. 

froa  ^|wt  ^t«  all  aprln^  tr«p«  thftt  r«c*lvad  ayproval  oouXd  ^  \w«a  o^y  at^inat 
car  to  in  tt|.tcit«,  in  an  approv«d  aavnar  and  capabla  oi  apjiroxUataly  BJu*  l«a»dlat« 
MIU  to  ccptuKA.    aU  trap*  d««i«;n«d  to  l>old  an  anlMl  by  a  llab  v*r* 
prohlbitti  on  itrvunda  ot  hiaaalty.    'il»r»  ara  ww  a«v«n  approvt<i  trapa  for  takio^c 
ctrtajin  ffmaaaXat^ 

«11  apriBG  tropa  war*  aa^  lU4«al  far  trappiac  birda  uadar  th*  Prot action  of 
lurda  Aci  195^.  ' 

In  c^mmraU  cac«  trap^  ara  aat  afXiclant  aa  vpriaff  trap*  W  wury  ani«ala«  It 
tf  o«r  •kpurlanca  tl>At  cm^  trajw  vUl  oaJljr  r»4uoa  popMUfrihia  to  earuio  l«vais. 
IWraartTvr  addltia«al  aaSjaftU  «qr/%a  •a««}it  iuti«  Mali  -CMioii/nJica^  aprlnc  tra^li. 

*     *    '  •  "  .1 

Our  irapplM  !•  vatiftXljr  al»94  at  tka  pr»v««tl«A;«t^«Mic«V>'Sa  thla  cauatjry 
trappln*:  (or  palU  or  tta  pr«vajitlo«  «f  ila—n  i»  »«ry  Xli«lt#4.  /ortuaataly 
w«  ara  atilX  fraa  tnm  m¥laa»  iatiy»tt<h  It  In  pft\\  •^moh  af  tha  iurepMtt 
Contlnant.  *  * 

It  la  probabXa  that  g»aml  laglslatlan  and  loervaaUc  araa^  •t  land  aat  aalda 
aa  raa«r«ta  haa  had  aora  ta  do  wlU  Ua  prot*4U0A  «f  Urd  i^lf«<a«i>  tLaa  tha 
4ip*€inc  prohibition  of  aprlJic  tr«pa*       ^  *"  • 

Cf  our  out  « la,  only  Uia  »tttr  oo«tU  W  aaaaU^«4  *W«4ft4ar«d*'«    Sh«rt  ara 

tM|  rau^utu*  put  forvartS  far  tha  «c«r«ity  Qf  o^tarar  ^tl*^  loaa  •t  ht«blUt»  . 

au.  but      do  not  9C^»y^Axmy9^M|S£M  ba  <4nD^^JiMt  A^V«I9  «m1X  «Mtrlbuti4ic 

factor.  .      ^:     Y^^*  '  *^ 

W41  liu         %tu  Mcr  tuit  Um  itboliiion  o*  tti%  .111  uad  uiiM#r  .  iTiit  trt«t*u 
Cr^lXy  t-fivctad  ^laul  popuUtiona,  axcw^t  p«rliapb  111  it^  jiole  tu.  fota^ 
MicK  WM«  ivittou.ibla  for  tukio{;  aut«y  inptora  •  aa^i«lly  bt^rrtiwi.*ttthb  •  on 
k#*|<«ra4i  UimI,    Its  abolition  baa  bow«vari  pOMldarably  r«ducfd  ^injury. ttOik*  n.iitfari&C* 


UX  »3 


Yoara  •ancvr^iy 
K  :!i2Ur 

Infaatutvon  Coiitrol  ^-'niiich* 
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OEH  OUNOESMINlSTeR  FOR  ERNAHRUNG.  LANOWlRTSCIIAf  i  ^moiLN 


Fr«»-iiJ»  of  anioalA,  Inc.  Luftpoat 
11  Meat  60th  5trv«t 

New  rorX,  N.Y..  ^ 


613  -  7200  ii-Mr»-y35        03. 12. 1979 


V  Bumlesjagdgesotz; 

.  Ihp^  Schr*lb«a  yarn  05*10.1979 
AnlMtt  «  1  - 


S«hr  c«ehrt«r  Harr  Clark I 

FUr  Ihr  o.g*  Scbralban  dank*  ieh  Xhnan  aahr  und  Ubarsanda  Xhnan 
/    ala  AniMa  daa  ^indaajajcd^^iaatz  In  dar  ab  01*0^,1977  falt«nd«n 
Pa  stunt  in  anf  Xlschar  Spracha* 

Zum  ProbXa*  dar  F^XanJaiid  darf  Ic^  Ihnan  alttalXan*  daD  a  a  naeh 
l9'Ab«*'4        9  BMOdaaJatdxaaata^  varbotan  lat»  Fonsgarlta*  dia 
nicht  unvarathrt  fttn^an  odar  nleht-  aofort  ttft*n»  zu  verwdndan* 
Nr.  9  i»t  dureh  dim  Kov«XXa  19^1  atn  dia  Stella  dar  urtprUnsXiehen 
Mr*  9  fraXX«r«lsaa  ^ad#r  Art»  In  danan  Jiloh  das  ViXd  fanf«n  kann* 
aufz\tAt«XXani  das  ftilt  ixloht  fUr  dss  AufatvXXan  von  TaXXaraisan 
'  In  C«biludan  odar  in  KoMlman  imd  HaU8c)lrt«nt.  di«  an  ainar  B«* 
bsuj«Mjc«nsronzan  UAd  dnxeh.slnv  IMXrivdun^  bajpranst  sind»  odar 
auX  rXMchan»  dia  «onst  voXXstMndiff  ab^aschlosaan  aind")*  Nr.  10 
("Pan^aisan  odar  S«Xbst^chU»aa  zu  varwondan*  dia  auf  S^fKhXan* 
Bttuaan»  andaran  auf^fandan  SsganatCndan  odar  Bodanarhabun^tn 
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iifKrebracht  alnd;  dies  gilt  nicht  fUr  das  Fangen'auf 
'  landwirtschaftlich  genutzten  Anlagen,**)  und  Nv.  13 
("Vogelfanggerfite  herzuatellen,  fellzubleten  oder  zu 
verwendtn,  das  di#  Vttgtl  wtdor  unv«r#thrt  fttngt  noch 
sofort  tbtet"),  gotreten,  Durch  die  neugefaOte  Nr.  9  slnd 
die  bis  dahin  nach  Nr,  9  und  10  a  der  frUheren  Fassung 
bestehenden  Ausnahmen  von  deo  Verbot  d«r  Verwendung 
von  Gerttten,  die  das  Wild  nlcht  unvorsehrt  fangen  oder 
sofort  tdten,  zur  VerhUtung  von  TlerquUlcrel  btseltlgt. 

Dus  Landesrecht  geht  zuo  Tell  In  der  BeschrHnkung  der 
Verwendung  von  FanggorHten  gegenUber  §  19  Abs,    Nr.  9 
hlnaus.  Nach  dleatr  Information  Ubor  die  Rechtslage  darf 
ich  zu  Ihren  Fragtn  wlo  folgt  Stellxing  nthzaen: 


Durch  die  ntugeftOto  Nr,  9  daa  §  10  Aba.  1  Bundaajagd- 

gosetz  ouf  Cnind  der  Novella  alnd  dla  bis  dahln  nach  Nr.  9 
und  10  a  ff  baotthanden  Ausnahoan  von  dca  Verbot  dar  Ver- 
wendung von  Oar -ten,  die  das  Wild  nlcht  unversahrt  fangan 
Oder  nlcht  aofort  tbten,  zur  VerhUtung  von  TlerquHlarel 
beseltigt  worden. 
Zu  2; 

Salt  dao  Verbot  daa  Tallaraloana  slnd  mlr  kaino  ernaton 
Prcbleme  bekannt,  dla 

a)  dla  Tlera  oder  dla  manachllcha  Geaundhaltf 

b)  die  Landwlrtachaft 

c)  die  WlldUbarpopulatlon  oder 

d)  Irgendwelcha  andare  Barelche  betraffen  und 

die  dirokt  in  Verblndung  nit  den  Verbot  das  TfUeroisens 
stohen  kdnntan* 


£rrii,te  wlrtachaftliche  Konoaquanzan  durch  daa  Verbot  des 
Tellerelsena  alnd  nJLcht  bakanntgawordan. 


2u  l! 
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HrnMhafie  Problerae,  die  die  Verletzung  dieses  Verbotes 


beireffen,^  aind  nicht  bekanntgewordcn, 
2u 

Die  Erfohrung  mlt  dem  Verbot  des  Tellereisens  hat  gezelgt, 
do5  die  frUher  dadurch  nlcht  veroeldbare  Tlerqutilerei  in- 
zwlschen  boaeitigt  worden  lat.  Inaoljern  kann  von  einer 
gUnstlgen  Auawirkung  auf  das  natarliche  dkosysteo  gesprochen 
werden* 

Ich  hoffe,  dafl  dieae  Inforoationen  fUr  Sle  nUtzllch  aind. 

Mlt  freundlichen  GrUOen 
Im  Auftrag 


Dr.  Schaelz 
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ii'dtiiMj  i:i!ii:>ti;r  for  Kooci, 

IP 

Friu-iul..  i^i'  iuiimiil:;,  luc. 
li  .je-jt  ovjtU  .'tree! 

Air  I'liill 


lour  letter  of:    My  rofcrciice 
(ploase  Give 
when  Answering) 
613  -  7200 


Direct  tole-  Lwxto 
phone  no. 

(0  22  21)  lLy03A979 
75-735 


he: 

!«v>a*-ral  Act  on  Hunting; 

l.vtri::     rrohiljition  on  Trupt'tirif: 

Your  ctiiomunicatlon  of  10/05/1979 

Knclosuro:  -  l  - 

'  Doar  Hr,  Clark: 

Ihonlc  you  very  much  for  your  letter  rttforrod  to  abovo.    I  am 
sending  you  enclosed  a  copy    in  English   of  the  Pedor&l  Act 
on  Hunting  In  the  version  valid  as  of  U/1/1977. 

Kegardiiig  the  problem  of  trapping  I  must  inf cm  you  tliat  the 
\xz^  of  traps  which  do  not  kill  the  animal  Immedititoly  or 
wh.icli  do  not  leave  It  unharmed  is  prohibited  according  to 
Art*  19,  P&ra.  l.  No.  9  of  the  Federal  Act  on  Hunting,  by 
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muujis  of  the  iy6l  aaendabnt.  No.  9  liua  ruplacud  ihr  ■  »  i/im! 
No.  9  ("Sotting  leghold  trapa  o^  ail  typaa  in  whi.:ii  llit.-  r/xno 
may  bo  caught;  this  Is  not  applicable  to  the  r.ettjju:  o«* 
logliold  traps  In  buildings.  In  courtyards  or  in  c^rjcn^  wliluli 
adjoin  a  dwelling  and  aro  encloccd  by  a  fence  or  lii  arua.i 
which  are  coa^lctoly  enclosed").  No.  10  C^ho  uso  of  r.teoA 
traps  or  spring-guns  which  arc  atUched  to  stakes,  tr^M^r,  cthui* 
objects  which  Jut  up  or  to  elevations  in  tho  ground;  this  doo« 
not  ^pply  to  trapping  on  ground  used  for  agriculture.")  and 
No.  13  ("Sotting,  selling  or  using  bird-traps  which  neither 
Kill  the  birds  Iwaodlately  nor  leavo  them  unharmed")-  Tho 
exceptions  to  the  prohibition  on  the  uso  of  traps  which  nuithov 
imodiately  kill  the  game  nor  leave  It  unharmed,  which  previously 
oxlctod  under  Wo.  9  and  No.  10  a  of  tho  earlier  version  of  tho 
Act,  have  now  been  ellnlnated  by  the^  new  version  of  TIo.  9  in 
ordiir  t.o  i»rovent  cruelty  to  onirinlc* 

oc        laWs  of  tho  "Uiiidcr"  [r.lat.::,]  c*>  bry.-no 

y.  u  XA  \r.  'nformation  on  tho  Krai  position,  ^  .^.\7c  •  y.>'..- 

ni'-i^wiiiiu  .'lU  follown: 

nu>  I; 


thii  -OM  optlonr.  to  tho  prohibition  en  tUe  ur«  of  tiup.  vhicl. 
mtjlh.u-  JirtiuiUlutoly  Kill  tho  r.tUTiO  uor  louve  it  unn.n.-.Ml,  Vil-li 
uyf^yUAu\)y  lixictcd  under  tlo.      JUiU  tlo.  1  )a  fr,  h^^vo  loon 
»  iiMiiwa.  I  ty  the  now  tio.     -r  An.  i«',  ;*-^va.  »  of  tn- 
^ii  iuu)tlnc  i»^  order  to  prev  -nt  cm-lt-y  t.>  .v,ih.uiJ.. 
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.  lu  I-  Uui  prohibit  loll  i.r  th.    iui'JiOia  tiMp   '  IJ'wU    ./  'o 
..,rn.«n..  J  ft  ill  •  Mill.  whj'-Ii  concc-i'u 
j)  t.t...  .itiiniaiis  or  hunoi*  lieaJ  th, 

I  '     I.  I'lv'UtLlU'C  . 

c)  iivorpo|)ultttioii  of  tjame  or 
(1\  uiiy  other  ai-ouy 

a,M-i  .liiirh  ouulU 'be  (ilroctly  Ui.:.ociato<S  v;itti  tlio  pro!  »i  lit  ion 
Kjii  <       it.t;:iold  trap. 


•  oriou..  economic  co«ce«iueiices  as  a  result  of  tne  i.rohibition 
oi\  tho  lot;liold  trap  hava  not  come  to  ll^lit, 

:-i.rl«.u::  problems  in  enforcing  this  prohibition  have  not  come 
to  licht. 


:;ow  that  the  Irighold  trap  has  boon  prohibited.  It  has  become 
cviUont  that  the  cruelty  to  anitaala  which  could  not  be  avoided 
previously  when  this  trap  was  used,  hao  beon  eliminated,  Thuu 
one  can  :;peak  of  a  good  effect  on  tho  natural  ecosystem. 

I  hci'e  that  this  information  is  useful  to  you. 

,  iMooroly, 
pj). 

( » itpiature) 
t»r,  »'hmolz 
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AI*l'iJ<lilX 


trumk  >'ou  tor  your  letttr  ot  Novtober  1V79* 

Our  country  hus  boiuied  l«g-hoId  traps  In  dectmber 
1'.77«  Tht  bun  wao  introductd  btcauet  of  the  cruol^  oi' 
thio  oysteo  imd  it  has  b«tn  oubotituted  1^  8fl«ctlve 
jy stems •  i.e.  ahotgun  and  trap*  thkt  ntither  kill  or 
injure  the  axiiAftls* 

Wo  have  noticed  no  negative  effecte  xn  wildlife 
populations  «nd  in  predator  populatione* 

Sincerely  yours* 


ViBeevenuti 


Lr*  Bill  CUfiK 

K2' lends  of  aniaals»  inc* 

t iWeet  60th  Strtet, 

New  York.K*Y*10023  (Stat^  Uniti  d'Aaorica) 
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MiNtsreRie  van  landbouw  en  visseRu 


*rut 


^riwrvU  of  AnlAJiji*  inc« 

l»«w  Xonc 
H.X.  10023 


U4«  i/t  jiwci  .eg  bo  1*1  trap 


Owk  

n  19^  12-2.1VW 


llw  JKUwrlftod.  0««  Act  and  WW  HutHrtt  Ordur  -cntloo  Uvu  u»«  <ir 
I  »tull  *n«v«r  jfW  question*  lUw  ty  1U«» 

M.  in  th#  ll#U)«»X«(U  til.        Of  .t».l  l^i  ^^,^,Ji^  ^  "•^^ 

ir»j>»  olhM*  thM  boat  tr»p*       b«Q  twMMid  .Inc.  1963. 
o.  "n>»  .•cocHt  Chwbw  of  tht  SUU.  C««rU  hu  PTM^  for  A       on  ti- 

/         uj  Soli  tr.p  S  varlJu.  d#*Un.)       thought  lo  not 

tlV«  «(MUith* 

b.  n  n»»Ur  of  CA»M  IMMI  bMQ  noUctd  of  cipUir^d  *taiMU  •viff.rln* 
du«  to  lncoi^t«*t  UM  of  »uch  trap** 

UoHo^nS^  loSauJ  to  »«cJi  w  wUnt  thai  i-M)it  a*«ai« 
hM  iocr<»AM«i  sharpiy* 
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!»•  th««  tw««itty  l«a  lilfk  d«ii«iti««       tb«  rabbit  MJHil4(ioo  )mv« 

«!•  til  til*  lla«hart«r«4a  Ik*  trad*  la  ••Mur«4  »fidltf«nov« 

C.  Th«  M»*  of  J«v  l«9  {i*t4  lr«9«  ia  *nly  «II*w«4  fur  ■walir«t 

VitnirwU  4  <h«n««  hA«  tak*n  pt«««  ia  tli«  ••wr«*  tli«  y«Ar«*  Th« 
trapa  u«»4  n«w«4«y*  kill  quickly  m4  th«  mfl  J«v  trap 


Am  y*M  prokakty  kji«v«         ••■tr«l        tkim  v«ry  MSlcua  mImI  ia 
v«ry  i*p«rtant  i»  tk*  If4»tli«rt4ui4*  tevv-tu**  it  ••u«««  «iv«h  fluAiieiat 

Th«  WiUtir*  Oiviai*»  %•       •k*r9»4  wltli  tiM  ••utrvl  mt  xhim  *«iMi* 
Th««««  «h«  O  til*  ••tu«t  J«k  V*  •*r«ruUy  ••I««t«tf  a»4  •Hit  1*4  M«pl«^ 
M«i»t  •/  «fh*a  vr*  Stat*  Mpt»y«««*  Tli«    aniMt*  at*  ••ufHt  T«ry 
^at«titiV«ty. 

of  cour««  t  <«nn«t  t*tt  vb«tkar  •  b«»  •»  tli«  uM  J«v  U« 

hwlU  trap*  in  th«  US     i*  4««ir«kt«,  Z  *««v»«  th«t  xhm  vitiuitUik 

tn^tha  US  ia  «uit«  4i//*r«nt  trmm  tMt  in  cur  •vn  ««tt«tryt 

H«pin9  t*  hAV*  si^n  yaw  •uf/i«i«Mt  i«f*r»«tiM»  X  r«Miitt« 


V*ur«  vIiMicrvtyi 
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0,  For  your  information  I  enclose  the  following  docunentatfor : 

«•  Ordinance  of  the  Federal  Council  dated  13  April  1965  (gernan) 

b.  idea  dated  26  Nai  1967  (french) 

c*  idea  dat<$d  28  February  1968  (geriaan) 

d.  idea  dated  24  September  1973  (gernan) 

e.  leaflet  on  traps  froa  a  gernan  firm 

f.  aaps  showing  the  annual  fox  take,  rabies  cases  from  April 
1977  to  March  1978,  and  vaccination  areas 

9.  article  by  F.  Steck  et  al .  on  the  oral  iamunisation  of  foxes 
against  rabies. 


Best  regards, 


FEDERAL  VETERINARY  OFFICE 
DIVISION  INTERNATIONAL  TRAFFIC 
AND  ANIMAL  UELFARE 


Dr.  DolTinger 


copy  for  information  to; 

Federal  Forestry  Office, 

Hunting  and  nildlife  Research  Section 
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^\  .On  Ftbmtrjf  19«  tvtn  «ort  $tHct  •••surts  wtrt  dtcriid,  Thttt 
includtd  : 

»  adMtsslon  of  Itghotd  traps  undtr  ftrlct  control; 

•  txttnslon  of  tht  hunting  tttson  on  tht  Mholt  y«ar  In  artat 
whtrt  fox  burroMt  wtrt  gasstd* 

4.  On  24th  Stpttabtr  1973. tht  adalsslon  of  tht  Itghold  trap  was 
rtvoktd* 

To      knowltdgt  tht  ust  of  tht  Ithold  trap  has  bttn  adaltttd 
only  by  a  ftw  Cantons  In  tht  alpint  arta  whtrt  It  was  faposslbit 

•  for  topographical    raasons     to  gas  tht  burrows.  C«9«  tha 
C*nton  Gr^ubQndtn  adaltttd  tht  Itghold  trap  fro*  1968  to  73»  , 
bowtvtr.  It  Is  vtry  unlikely  that  1st  has  bttn  *ustd  to  a  grtat 
txttnt»  as  tht  lapOrt  ban  existing  since  1962  hes  ntvar  bttn 
Itvltd.  In  1974  Graubundtn  prohlblttd  tgain  tha  ust  of  tht 
Itghold  trap*  but  still  adaltted  all  sizes  of  the  so  called 
swan-neck  trap  until  1978*  In  1979  GragbQnden  prohibited  all  ^ 
traps  except  box  traps. 


6.  Under  the  current  Federal  legislation  Swan-neck  treps  are  ad-  ^ 
■Itted  If  they  have  a  dieaater  of  \\  least  37  by  27  ca.  Swller 
swan-necks,  e.g.  for  the  trapping  of  miskrat,  ara  prohibited. 
Snares  are  not  allowed. 

7.  The  new  Fede^l  Hunting  Law  has  been  subaltted  to  Parllaaent  on 
27  April  1983.  It  1st  expected  that  It  will  enter  Into  force  In 
1985.  The  prohibition  of  all  traps  except  the  box  trap,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Council,  will  probably  not  be  contested. 

8.  Shooting  and  trapping  of  foxes  had  almost  no  effect  on  the 
sprertlng  of  rabies.  The  gassing  was  first  successful,  but  the 
foxes  quickly  adapted  to  the  new  situation  and  the  aaasure 
becaae  Inef fc':tlve.  On  the  other  hand,  gassing  had  an  extreaely 
datrlaental  effect  on  the  badger  populations,  reason  why  It  was 
abandoned. 

9.  The  only  aethod  of  rabies  control  which  proved  to  be  effective 
Is  the  vaccination  of  the  foxes.  This  aethod  has  been  developed 
by  the  late  Prof.  Steck  at  the  Veterinary  Faculty  of  Berne 
University,  live  attenuated  SAD-$traln  of  rabies  virus  is  ap- 
plied orally  to  the  wild  foxes.  The  vaccine  Is  put  Into  sii«ll 
alualnlua  bags  which  are  hidden  In  chicken  heads.  15  to  20 
chicken  heads  per  sq.ka  art  distributed  on  a  terrain  conpartaent 
of  at  least  20  k«  depth  which  Is,  whenever  possible,  laterally 
confined  by  high  aountalns  lakes,  broad  rivers,  or  fenced  high- 
ways. Tha  vaccination  has  to  be  repeated  every  s»x  eonths.  For 
the  first  tiae  this  aethod  was  used  In  tha  Canton  Valals  In 
1978.  Since  than  also  parts  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  the  area 
between  the  Lake  of  Zurich  and  the  Lake  of  Zug,  and  the 

valley  of  Graubunden  have  been  Included  In  the  caapalgn.  In  1984 
an  additional  caapalgn  will  start.  Including  all  north-eastern 
Switzerland  except  the  Canton  Schaffhausen  which  Is  situated 
north  of  the  Rhine,  and  Including  also  the  Principality  of 
llec'dtensteln. 
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Schwarztnburgstrjsse  151 
CH-3097  Litbeftld-Btrnt 
Ttl,:  031  59  85  08 


3000  ■•fn  • 


9th  Novtabtr  1983 


Hrf ,  Susan  Russtl 1 
frltnds  of  aniaals,  inc. 
1  Pint  Strttt, 


Mtptune.  H.J.  07753 
USA 


17.10.1983 


Oo/bb-800.3 


Itghold  trip  /  rabies 


Ot»r  Mrs.  RuSStll 


fttftrrtng  to  your  letter  dated  Octobtr  17,  I  Infora  you  as  follows: 

1.  When  rabfes  ftrst  apptared  In  Switzerland,  the  Federal  council 
dtcretd  an  ordinance  on  rabtes  control  (13  April  1965).  In  this 
ordinance  he  stated  that  the  cantons  havt  to  t<ke  appropriate 
stasbrts  for  th«  destruction  of  gaoe  anlnals  In  threattned 
artas,  esptcUlly  by  gassing  fox  and  badger  burrows. 

2.  Uhtn  It  becaae  apparent  that  rablts  was  transmitted  aluost  ex- 
clusively by  the  fox.  the  Federal  Council  decreed  «  new,  such 
•ore  detailed  ordinance  (26  Hay  1967).  This  ordinance  obliged 
the  cantons  to  rtduce  the  fox  populations  by  the  following 


-  authorization  of  other  persons  than  licensed  hunters  to  kill 
foxts; 

-  extension  of  the  hunting  season  to  the  whole  year,  except  2,5 
•onths  between  15  March  and  15  June.  Even  during  these  2,5 
■onths  the  shooting  of  fox  puppies  was  authorized. 

-  adnlssion  of  fox  hunting  during  the  night; 

-  adnlsslon  of  fox  hunting  In  wildlife  reserves. 

In  addition,  fox  hunters  were  oblloed  to  kill  all  (domestic  or 
feral)  cats  encountered  core  than  300  n  fron  the  next  farn.  and 
to  kill  also  dogs  roaalnQ  freely  In  forests. 


■eans: 
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X  a»  treating  thcm^    This  is  something  one  novor  fo^^icts.  Z 
have  also  seen  the  pain  go  as  a  very  few  recover  fully  and 
are  finally  given  back  a  full  life*  a  full  life  in  which  the 
leghold  trap  nay  await  thero  again. 

Such  a  barbaric  device  should  have  gone  out  with  che 
guillotine.    X  can*t  imagine  that  64  countries r  some  we 
consider  backward  of  our  own,  have  banned  the  steel-jawed  trap. 
Hhen  will  we  open  our  eyes,  ears  and  hearts  to  these  animals? 

Address t     1421  Silver ton  Road 


Toms  River,  UJ  08753 
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statement  in  Support  of  A-3207/Srl575 
to  Ban  the  Leghold  Trap 
by 

Virginia  Andresen 
Licensed  Wildlife  Rehabilitator 
State  of  New  Jersey 
May,  1983 


Songbirds  are  a  beauty  to  the  ear  and  the  eye.  That 
is  true  of  course  if  you  don't  find  them  in  a  steel-jaw  trap. 
Then,  no  longer  do  they  sing  because  the  pain  has  silenced 
their  voice  and  the  dainty  body  is  usually  damaged  beyond 
help.    The  bird  must  be  destroyed.    This  happens  most  frequently 
because  songbirds  drc  small  and  silent  even  a  close  passerby 
would  not  notice  the  tragic  happening.     I  have  found  many  of 
these  birds  over  the  years>  most  have  lost  both  legs. 

The  terrible  pain  does  not  stop  there.     I  could  take 
anyone  to  several  locations  not  far  from  my  home  where  piles 
of  unw«^nted  or  ** trash"  animals  were  dumped  from  traps.  Sometimes 
I  hrtve  found  a  few  animals  still  alive  but   so    far  gone  with 
injurivs  that  they  too  had  to  be  destroyed.  Tlien  there  are  the 
several  hundred  I  have  treated  and  re  leased ,  wondering  if  a  three 
legged  animnl  would  really  make  it  but  the  nltcrn.itive  was  to 
force  that  animal  to  live  in  captivity:  in  n  i'a<jc.     I  have  soon 
the  pain  m  the  eye*;  of  imp  victims,  of  tho  ncooons*  oposnuma, 
foxes,  «kiinks  and  the   trust  thoy  uivo  mo  vith  tholr  livc^  whon 
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Recommendations 


I .  Studies  should  be  made  of  the  pathogenesis  of  rabies  infection 
in  species  that  arc  important  in  the  epidemiology  of  the  disease.  Im- 
nuiiionuorcstent  staining  of  frozen  sections  has  provided  a  clearer 
nature  of  the  pathogenesis  of  rabies  infection  and  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  viru:>  m  infected  organs  than  was  previously  possible.  These 
>tudic<!  have  largely  been  conducted  in  experimental  animals  with 
>tjndard  strains  of  virus. 

;  The  occasional  occurrence  of  a  long  incubation  period  and  the 
observation  in  wild  animals,  especially  bats,  that  virus  may  be  present 
in  saliva  for  a  considerable  time  before  the  development  of  symptoms 
^upgt'Nt  that  certain  host  factors  may  be  at  play.  Research  directed  at 
cliKidaung  the  nature  of  the  host -parasite  balance  in  rabies  should  be 
v-n-  our.igcd. 

5  There  is  increasing  evidence  that-at  least  in  animals-recovery 
iroin  rabies  may  be  more  common  than  is  generally  accepted.  Research 
that  will  elucidate  the  magnitude  and  parameters  of  this  recovery 
should  be  encouraged 

4.  hxamination  for  rabies-related  viruses  should  be  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  encouragement  should  be  offered  to  organiutions 
to  continue  the  search  for  such  viruses  outride  the  United  States.  For 
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OA  implc.  llicu'  IS  iu)v\  cvukiKc       some  AltKan  viiuscn  rcMinhli  the 
rabies  virus  Studies  ol  iIkso  Alncm \iruscs  inilicaic  tlut  they  jre 
morphi)logically  and  serologically  related  to  rabies  virus  but  differ  sig- 
nificantly from  It,  suggesting  that  the  rabies  virus  is  not  biologically 
unique.  Further  studies  of  the  antigenic  components  of  rabies-related 
viruses  and  group  relationships  should  be  pursued.  Laboratones  in  the 
United  States  should  be  encouraged  within  the  limits  of  their  facilities 
to  examine  the  antigenic  makeup  of  isolates  from  wildlife.  Methods 
for  differentiation  should  include  reciprocal  cross-complement  fixa- 
tion and  neutralizatic   .ests.  Appropnate  reference  reagents  should 
be  made  available  to  interested  laboratories. 

5.  Special  efforts  need  to  be  made  to  identify  charactensiics  in 
isolates  that  can  serve  as  markers.  The  identification  of  such  markers 
would  greatly  facilitate  epidemiological  studies,  and  the  development 
of  a  satisfactory  oral  vaccine  for  wildlife  is  at  least  partially  depen- 
dent on  the  recognition  of  such  a  system 

6.  Though  a  carrier  state  has  not  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  an> 
species,  its  potential  importance  should  not  be  underesimuii  J  Re 
search  leading  to  the  resolution  of  this  question  and  study  of  dynamics 
of  the  carrier  state  in  animals  should  be  encouraged. 

7  The  exact  sites  of  viral  multiphcation  following  oral,  respiratory, 
and  even  parenteral  inoculation  routes  have  not  been  identified  Re- 
search leading  to  the  identification  of  early  sites  of  infection,  if  they 
exist,  should  be  encouraged. 

8.  The  cost  of  rabies,  including  both  diagnostic  and  preventive 
measures,  should  be  assessed.  Responsibility  for  rabies  i.ontrol  is 
shared  by  many  local  and  several  state  and  federal  agencies,  as  a 
result,  the  total  cost  is  not  known  and  cost-benefit  analyses  ^annoi 
be  made. 

9.  More  precise  information  on  local  epidemics,  including  num 
bcrs  and  types  of  animals  involved,  should  be  obtained.  Epidemio- 
logic studies  into  the  nature  of  these  outbreaks,  using  ecological  and 
virological  techniques  so  as  to  understand  properly  what  is  happen- 
ing, should  be  developed. 

10.  Persistent  trapping  or  poisoning  campaigns  as  a  mean^o  rabies 
control  should  be  abolished.  Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  these  ^.ostly 
and  politically  attractive  programs  reduce  either  wildlife  reservoirs  or 
rabies  incidence.  The  money  can  be  better  spent  on  research,  vaccina- 
tion, compensation  to  stockmen  for  losses,  education,  or  public 
warning  systems. 

1 1.  Control  in  high<ontact  areas  (picnic  grounds,  camps,  suburban 
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TtMi  •vrloutinvMii  ol»  chv  b<it  rtbluji  prubK<«  in        uftt  In  tfxr»(«lintd  by 
Ch«  6vmih  of  a  Susstx  County  resident  foUowlnt  a  but  blt«  In  1^72. 
T!i«  l»p>ct  of  EliainjUnn  Ui  Hold  Trapping  on  lUbltft  In  Hew  JTtey 

Th«  Affects  of  sllslnstlnf  leg  hold  trspplng  fros  cht  rvMlnlng  eouncUt 
of  New  Jsrvsy  srs  difficult  KO    ss«ss.    Howsvsr,  in  sy  opinion,  such  s  Mesurt 
would  not  rssult  In  •  rssurgtncc  of  splsoocic  rsblst  throughout  th«  setts,  oof 
%*ould  it  result  In  the  expoturs  of  elgnlflcsnt  nusibers  of  huiuD  beings  to 
rabid  snlMls.    The  reesons  for  this  opinion  ere  the  following: 

1.  A  significant  endealc  tarrescriel  vlldllfa  rsblet  problea  doee  not 
eppaer  to  axltt  In  New  Jersey. 

2.  the  Mjor  speclas  Involved  in  the  dietrlbutlon  of  rsbies  in  New  Jartey 
Is  cha  bet. 

3.  Xotarspacias  trsnsaltsioD  of  rsblas  doea  not  appear  to  occur  reedily, 
but  probably  eccounti  for  tha  aporadlc  caaet  aaen. 

4.  iecause  of  ite  soclel  behevior  snd  hsbitat,  tha  lujor  species  of 
enlissl  involved  In  rsblas  traDsaisaion  to  md  Is  the  dog.    A  veil 
organiitd  progrea  of  rabiee  laBunisatlon  for  dogs  exists  wltblo  cha 
ataCa  and  ahould  be  continued* 

Whera  epidei>ic  rafclac  ajcltta  In  tha  world t_stt«f:p to  to  control  tha 
spread  of  diteeea  by  daciutlng  wildlifa  populations  have  oot  been 
•uccaatful.    Thla  it  particularly  true  In  rreoca  end  Western  Cereuiuy 
where  fox  rabies  hes  been  e  vajor  problem  for  approxieuitely  10  yeara. 
Heealve  cenpalgns  to  h^lt  tha  apr tad  of  r^blea  by  dea troying  fox  pop* 
uletions  with  ell  evellable  Mans  <gasslng«  trapping,  poison  belts) 
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Itavi*  iiiic   tiiliiik-J  iUv  |M»|>ol.it  luh  udcHu.ilvly  lu  ioiilii.l  ^|tti'.l|{• 
bvpli'tlun  oi  Che  lux  popuUiloii  beyond  one  geiiirratluii  tu^  not  t«;«ti 
effvcicd.    Thvre  Is  uowm  vvld«t>ce  th«c  th«  rtproducilve  poicniUl 
of  foxes  snd  coyotes  sctusUy  Incressss  under  trspplns  pressurs  by 
Increasing  litter  site.     _  _ 

Trapping  progrsss  were  also  found  to  bt  Ineffective  In  control- 
ling  epizootic  fox  isbles  In  Hev  York  Stste  In  ths  19A0*s  and  in^ 
Virginia  In  the  1960''s. 
6.    Theorctlcslly,  reducing  (he  populstlon  density  below  s  threshold 
level  will  halt  the  trsnsalsslon  of  rabies.    However,  s/nu»ber  of 
studies  (Osvls  snd  Wood  1959  snd  Friend  1968)  do  not  support  the  con- 
cept chat  the  distribution  of  the  dlsesse  Is  totally  depsndent  on 
popuJ  tlon  density.    Exsaples  where  Institution  of  control  progrsas 
have  coincided  with  s  reduction  In  the  Incidence  of  dlsesse  aay  be 
colncldcntsl.    The  aajor  fsctor  In  halting  sn  epUootlc  of  fox  rabies 
»ay  ba  Che  devaststlng  mortality  Induced'by  the  virus  Itself. 

In  support  of  this  concept,  the  Natlonsl  Acsdeay  of  Sciences 
published  s  report  (1973)  which  recowwinded  thst  psrslstent  long-tera 
crspplng  progrsMS  be  sbollshed.    This  report  found  no  evidence  thst 
such  progrsas  either  reduced  the  wildlife  reservoirs  or  decressed  Che 
Incidence  of  rsbles. 
Hrcos»>«ndstlons 

1.    The  cofMrclsl  use  of  leg  nold  trsps  In  the  counties  of  Hew  Jersey 
where  It  reaalns  l«gsl  should  be  sbollshed  on  huaanltarlan  grounds. 
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AffltlAIf  Of  IMI  AMrHirANPu«l<:MfALTH  ASSOCIATION 


Konor«bla  IUyiK>nd  J.  Zmti* 
OtalnMn,  M«tural  na«ourc«ii  t  M^ti^Mltuf  CocMittce 

Stata  Kouaa  Ann«x,  |»oo«  305 
Tranton,  NJ  Oti2S 

D»ar  S«n«tor  Z«mi 

rurthtr  to  ay  lattar  addnaaad  to  you  d«tad  S«pt.«b«r  2*,  15i),  rtq.rdlng 
opposition  to  AO207  *nd  r.l.t.d  S«n«t«  btll«,  I  with  to  inform  you  thIt  b«c«u<« 

A».ocl«tion  h««  qiv^n  furThr^r  .rnd.  ;  --I 

In  N«w  J«raay,  tha  folloviny  iM«iurea  h*v«  b«aA  ancoarAMd 
for  tha  puxpoaa  of  rabiai  control  i 

1.  iMuniution  of  thot*  groupi  at  tiu\.  (*9. »  Vit«rliv-rtAn«,  An.  con.  r»r{ 

2.  Xncr«a«ad  llc«n»in9  and  t«»untr;*t ton  of  doq»  a9ainat 
rabUa  and  incraiaad  imunitation  oJ  cat*  aqainst  rablaa. 

J.     Xncr*aaad  plcktivy  up  &nd  tpipoundinq  of  stray  anlmala. 
with  arphaila  on  dogi  and  cati,   in  arrrov«d  AniiMil 
facllttlaa. 

4.     Any  wtldltf*  •xhtbUliy}  unuau.1  b*h*vtor  »utt  b«  nportad 
to  local  Kaalth  authorlttvs  or  to  tha  stata  Ojpartmant 
of  iiaalth. 

Horaoytr,  It  .hould  not  qo  without  aayinq  that  tha  Stat*  Co-tla.lonar 
of  itaalth  fhould  ba  ..•powrad  to  uttllta  approprtata  trapping  MUod»  In 
tha  avant  of  a  public  health  «»*r4jancv  aituatlon. 

Maa*.  b*  advised  th4t  .ur  petition  „flrct.  the  promotion  of  h«alth.  tha 


cc  I  TI'O    h,^.     \i    tlom.itr  Kizur.  | 


nrspoct  ful  ly  y<Surs. 
)>  .   :^iito-  t  i/m    c'f  111  ill  i< 

..Hi<  »  of    Ff.vu.  i>i~  i.'Al    Vr.  • 
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t.tV  JL":iV  l»W'.«    II  .'fwl  ♦JOI 

r.o.  Kox  )n.  kcam:^.  it.j.  07032 

October  17.  lony 


TOt     All  H9nheta,  CMCutivc  &o«r(l,  N.J.1*.)I.A. 
nuu    Halt  TroPMlon,  rx«tldent 

SUUiXTi    MCrrXNC  WOTICC'-(^i^y^.». ,  Tt»ur»J*y>  (^vowbcr  10 ,\  ^^^^^ 
Oantal  Soclaty  of  Ybv  J«r**y«  Routs  1#  North  MruAkvicX 

SuU*^u*tit  to  our  arslvlMj  st  •  position  ol  opponitioa  £ot  A-M07,  U»ftcf» 
would  tvwt  Uto  ws  of  th«  i»ghold  tx*p  in  N*v  J«rs«y»  «t  our  s«i>tM^r  M  Ho^rd 
tostiAQ.  »f«  h*v«  bMn  •b«»l«^d*  by  •m^xml  roprt»««>t«tl¥««  of  Mi|<»ii«*«lo«« 
■i^pocs,..t9  thl»  IsflnXatlon. 

Alto,  M  you  km,  v  htd  *  gt\t»t  Jgyn»nttticn  frcM  Oc.  PWi^l^<  noipof  t 
rtpr«»CTlDg  th«  MJBfa^,  Division  of  rLmh  viaCmMt  yMltjrTim^l  Im  retycap^ct, 
uow»         not  iK*  n»uf.r*l>  wbi»f  d  r«pr«ia •ntativ  I  thou^t  h«  y_  UT»*^Jnji_  _ 
r«qi>«tt«d  to  iM«t  with  our  Ca—cvtiv  »oard  if.  S«pt«ni>«r. 

in  All  f«iBD«M,  X  fMl  th»t  w«  hav*  «>  cholc«  norf,  bw^  t*  off«ir  r«P«»«#n' 
Ution  fw        -othar  mlW  •t  th*  la»u*  to  ■»«t  with         thw  »«oe«iiit«tinff 

thi«  additional  iwttin^.    In  pr«par*tion  for  thi«  I  «»  diatrlbntlng  coplM 

of  th«  Mt«ri«l«  fuTml«l»«d  m  by  th«  N«w  Jars«y  Oonfr«»«  for  AnlMl*  h«revlth,  to 
thosa'who  did  not  r«o*iv«  *  copy  «t  our  l«»t  mating,  Octob«r  7,  190%. 

By  copy  of  this  Motica  to  our  fuaat  apt«]t«r«,  X*m  asking  thw  to  aCtand  at 
10 1  30  >^Pt»         !•»  «««ntlnf  thwi,  togwthax,  a  bmxImum  of  ooa  hour,  ao  thut  tf* 
Can  dalibarata  w>d  com  to  aoM  raaolutlon  on  thia  Mttair  by  Iwch  ti«M« 

Un:h  will  b«  availabla.    I  augfoat  thtt  tha  wtftln^  contioua  int<v  tha 
■ttaxnoon  to  diacuaa,  furthart  1)  «  aug^ation  that  y^pHA  hava  m  aMoutlva 
ciiMilnaa  addtd  aa  a  atandin9  comit^aa,  whidt  would  n<c«ailtata  a  by~lawa 
dian^at  ^)  pl»na  for  secretariat  aarvicaa  for  aaacntiaS  buslnaaa       tha  A»*»- 
ciation,  including  dual,  billing  and  coUactioiiai  J>  futura  po*t  otfico  »ail4nq 
addroaa  of  NjrtlAi  and  4)  futura  traatjrar  cand4data(a)  • 

Kindly  rotum  tha  ancloaed  poatcard  i»^i«*%inq  your  attcndunca,  a»  soon  aa 
poaaibla.    Anticipating  >our  undor&taiuUng.  I'ifc  truly  1*011  ry  /or  any  incoiivonicncc 
thift  additloniil  lM>«tin9  vuy  caitt«. 

I-.S.     At  lha  cua  of  oor  iaat  Kxacutlvu  »oard  P*«tii»9,  a  potion  waa 

that  the  rraiidant,  each  yaar,  corrctpon^l  the  n.\t*»«  of  P*opl«  which 
^^n•M^  f<^l!i  ahoulrt  be  contidor***  «a  noMlno«w  on  the  Mu  Jaraay  Hoanl 
of  Hcaical  Tx^Hii^rn,  by  Movc»»Lcr  U  of  c^ch  ycji.    *lca»e  coaiidcr 
thota.  you  feel  would  be  good  c^ididata*  <5»i  thU  no«rd      State  tcna 
rrovidat  fM  tofi5u*r  »cnbari»,  ho*eopathlc  Ju.J  oitroy.ithic  phyf.lcUrta, 
podlAtrUt,  chiropractor  and  bio-«nalyt«<  »1  ja»>oiA»ory  director, 
rieavr  9iv«        tN»*  n.w»^»  *n*J  *  brlaf  A  i-*  » 1 1^*  > <»'  thrlr  l^cU<jrouiKJ« 
vn  N<.voi»hcr  10,     fli^nk  yo«.  , 
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PUOLIC  HEALTH  BAJCFS 


fettiv*  iwHki  fKvtmm  McJ<t«e.       )l»'>4).  I»77 

SfAytmoMM^Hnclca.  Amcxim  Ikwl  AttocMiion  tM  >4  Re» 

4.  Su«4;r  I.  ScWcBbefHf  J.  S)icU»c  R.  «i  iJ  Ttic  hroMem  »»l 
|}i*OaJSr««c  TW  HmrHBWow  H»*Ub*A  W«»l  IWl.  fK 

J  OmJm  T  Mi  DcviA*  I  U  S.  IMO-IHl.  NMiomI  CcMcr  lor 
HmMi  Siatiiikct  H  jrKncBWon  »M  lljrpciWMiivc  He»rt  tHMsw 
k  A4«tlt.  lOOO  ^nca  It  l)  DHEW,  W»iKm«i*<.  DC. 
IM4. 


i.  C«nk*  T  tM  rrtttwrt  of  A4wll«  ^  A<c  m4  Set.  Um<4 
S(M<«  lHO-«2.NMHM«ICeitur  (•clloltri  S<«ii»t<«.  l*ltS  h»b 
lOOO.S<rK>  II.  No  4.  IH4 

7  H<r4(MS.  BmicIAC  IU«flK»CO.*t»l  Ek»Wf<W»XKlpfe»iore 

wpW)Op>MkMi»«Hl)OcoAlr»l«  JAMA  »)9-|i)MrNtV.  IH* 
1  hlonyCauVMi  AetMMnRM  llw^  lt««u»rt  at  ti  KfUl*«  lo 

rtijrt^w.  DlnoJ  Clwcou  uhI  Scntm  ati>*cWf  M.  Unucil  Siitci 
N»liM«l  CfiHcr  for  Heakk  SlaliUKt.  PUS  Puk  1000. 

SciKt  II.  No  K  IHf 
9  (HtrM^cr  LJr.  FnncitTJr  Kjjrncr  N5,  cl  at  TV  f«Uiw*tKip 

of  C«r4iovaK«Uf  4i«<aM  lo  kypcrtty^mu.  Am  l.«(cni  Mcrf 

«2  lltt-IIM.  IM5 


Rabies  In  Trapslocated  Raccoons 

Victor  F.  N'ettles.  DVM.  PiiDJohn  H.  Shaddock.  BS.  R  KhiTii  Sikcs.  DVM.  MPH. 
AND  Carlos  R.  Reyes,  MS 


Ab«cr»<1:  Two  raccoons  «n  ported  from  Ftonda 
by  a  North  Ca/otina  hunting  club  were  diasnoicd  as 
haviftf  rmb«es  by  fluofescenl  anitbody  lestini  of  brain 
tissue.  Alihou|h  dead  on  arrival  in  North  Carolina, 
they  could  have  infected  other  raccoons  in  the  same 
ahipinent  which  had  already  been  released  imo  the 
wfld.  Raccoon  rabies  has  become  Jhcreasin|ly  impof 
Uni  h  recent  yean,  but  Ihii  is  the  ftfsi  documented 
report  of  rabies  presence  in  hunter^pufehascd  intcr- 
lUlc  shipments.         i  f*ut>l'<  iMth  69  601-602. 

i9n) 


fnlrodttcflon  « 

^riv•lc  hunlmi  club*  »«  moonUHwut  rcfiont  of  lh« 
•outticaticm  Untied  Sutci  are  tmponin(«iHi  rtleaimt  ckH 
yckrihousaiwjtof  wiM  rKruon^  (/Vi>rtiMt /mo^ ».  puix^ttaicd 
from  commcrtMi  animAl  dcakit  m  dttun.  nuts  Frr  c<t 
ampk.  over  2.J00  irinttocaicd  riccoon*  *cre  ino^n  lo 
havt  tten  rekftKd  m  the  l5  caucm  ciH'ntici  of  Kcniucky 
dunut  1973- :t74  > 

Importcn  of  ihcsc  tnimalt  oiualty  art  requiicd  lo  o6> 
uin  a  pentitt  frv>m  lhe»f  uait  witUtifc  aceitcy  and.  »n  many 
biUtflccs.  a  health  ecntAcate  tMi>ed  by  an  accrcUitcd  veicri' 
nanan  mu«t  KCom|>any  tKh  *h*pmcni  The  threat  of  mNei 
btrodwctKHi  hat  been  the  pnnuiiy  eooccin  hc«ai»%e  many 


AAir«(ant«wi  rc^wttltio  Of  Vvkm  F  Ncllkt  ^Kcawcn 

OvrcMMv*  WitAfc  iHwaw  ^i«»iy  iVr«*t**«i  .»r  iW4«ii.4.<(y 
Catkt*  or  VfHfMMy  M»il<M«  U(M«ti«y«»fC*»wj«  Ai»<»»»  oA 
>0M1  Mr  \VfcW»<i  n --li  I K<  I (.A  I *vJ*«r  ll» 
ffMoT  L*bor»4.w<«  CDC  !>•  ^»H*  »«k  <'*«''r -»  l^P-•l 
■WW  W  llMmM  tlr%«>t>f%c\  Mr  Kc)c«  k  «rili(>>c  r(R^\\<c  Ik 
^«r*to/IVNtf  llcahh  lk«%p«(«(  sttWHirUui  iK<  l<vu.ii^  Iua« 
)0.  |*7t.  w«t  itXMU  m*^  MCCfHcJ  fo«  M«Matwn  tKl.^t  2«  ItTI 


raccoons  arc  shipped  from  FV>n<ja.  a  Hate  withenzooK  rac 
coon  rabicft  *  *  DocunKntaiKXi  of  rabid  antmais  m  hunter 
purcKated  shipments,  however,  hat  not  occurred  Thi«  re 
port  records  ihc  irKidence  of  rabiet  infectKMt  in  a  ukcied 
tampte  of  rvccoont  iranttocai-d  for  hunimi  purpOKt 


Mrthmis 

From  October  W6.  to  AroJ  1971.  1*3  eommcreial 
source  raccoont  were  obtained  for  an  tn-deplh  health  ttudy 
OffhcK  antmalt.  1 00  from  HiUtbofougn  Caunty  and  three 
fro«ji  Onnte  Cownty.  Florida  co«ftK»ied  by  the  Ten. 
neiKC  WiWIife  Reioorett  Afency  b<cau«c  their  impoitatton 
by  raccoon  huaten  wai  ilWfal  Thiny-ooe  raceoont  were 
purehaud  in  thrre  lolt  fn>m  a  commcrcal  dealer  m  Qrown- 
wood.  Tttas  aftJ  •  *  boofhi  from  a  deakr  in  Williams- 
bort.  Vit$ma  The  rcmatninf  20  wtrc  raccoons  dewi  on  ar 
rival  from  Florida  ai  Haywood  County.  NonhCaroltna  rae 
cooneluhan«r  Jehvery  frtimadeikr  inAvon  Park  Florida 
Urain  l>ttue  (rotn  all  aforementioned  aninult  was  eaamincJ 
by  the  nuorcKtnt  rabic*  antiN^y  leil  *  A  jvniton  cf  brain 
from  each  mJcoon  wa*  pre»ervfd  by  fre^imi.  and  rahies- 
ro«itivc  animalt  were  rcicsicd  by  a  >ccond  laboratory 


Hftittts ami l)!u  imi/#»m 

Two  of  Ihc  l(A  rsKCoon*  were  poMiiire  for  rabK*  both 
hjHl  t*en  *h»pfed  fro«i  Avtvi  P-rk  HoriOj  lo  ll«y»ood 
ttMiniy  Ni»nh(,anili«j  The  po*Ki*e  dvt  hatt  bcen  trans 
fXHiedin  wpxiMie  kt*\ot  It7  itnd  ft*  raceoont.  ie*pqilivcly 
ihtixe  .utunali  rnA  tte.M|  un  arrival  KmI  hcen  reka*<d  into  Ihe 
wiM  lntcriiajchtiilihcenificate*xv,wiipi»niedbo<h.a these 
f  fxmpi  of  artfAuU 


AJTHJuno.  \in  Vo<  M  No  a 
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The  rwcooni  (or  iKii  iii>Jy  came  from  cifhl  iKifmenli. 
coAtcqiicnily.  23  per  ccni  (V»)  of  ihe  toll  cxjimtAcd  con- 
luncii  a  rabid  animai  Thii  ftfurt  n  abrmms  itnce  shippwit 
and  huitMnUry  praciKci  asuKiaicd  w'rth  riKcoon  tnnt- 
locaiion  may  pcXcitiiaic  rabies  irantmtstion.  For  ciampk. 
North  Carolina  wUdlifc  oinciaU  fuunJ  ihai  ibe  Avon  Piut. 
Hortda  raccoons  were  (ransportcO  in  cates  coniaming  about 
ci|hi  animals  each.  The  driver  of  the  shipcKni  had  indicated 
10  (he  wUdUfe  ofncUi  ituM  raccoons  were  helJ  tocciher  in  a 
brt«  pen  poor  to  delivery  Under  toch  circttmnanccs.  an 
unknowh  number  of  (he  more  ihan  200  raccoons  released 
couM  h*v«  been  locubalins  rabKs.  Furthermofc.  since  ihe 
raccoons  released  for  punuii  aoJ  capture  by  doi». 
there  was  considerable  poteniul  for  canine. exposure.  Ar- 
sons handlwj  raccoons  pnor  lo  release  have  been  Knuched 
Of  bmen.  In  fact,  a  w>Wlife  lechmcian  »•  North  Carolina  was 
scraichc4  dunnj  ihe  release  of  the  Avon  tut  faccoons  and 
hAtl  10  im<<-rs?5  poil-eiposur?  ntb«es  nnmunifatwn 

Raccoon  rab<»  is  htghly  prevalent  w  a  fouf^siaie  rejion 
of  Ihe  deep  Souih.  vii .  souihwtsr  AUbwna.  FlorwJa.  Ceor- 
ttt.  and  South  Carolina  '  From  January  throush  June  I9T7. 
Ihe  a/ort meniioned  «iies  accounied  for  W  per  eeni  of  r»b«s 
diagnoses  tn  raccoons  nationwide.*  Other  suics  have  a  low 
prevalence  of  rabMS  in  ihis  species,  ahhowth  scaiiercd  cases 
have  occurrvd  ihrovthoui  ihe  midwest  and  in  ccniral  Ikxmx 
In  the  pail  iwo  decades,  raccoon  rmNcs  has  been  increas- 
in«  (raduiUy.  and  dur>ns  Ihe  ftrsi  4  months  of  I97t.  ap- 
,  proiimately  U  per  cent  of  the  rKcooos  lesied  in  ihe  enroot* 
iC  states  were  positive  '  These  statistics  augment  our  nuer* 
INM  that  Ihe  results  of  this  study  were  not  spurious,  but  were 
to  be  expected. 

Thi«  report  coc/lrms  the  appcehensjons  of  many  people 
that  rabKs •infected  raccoons  ire  involved  w  irans.)cai»on 
It  ais«  shows  the  mefftclivcncss  of  preseat  health  ccnif>ca> 
(ion  as  applied  to  ihn  problem  The  conservation  afenciet  of 
Kveral  southeastern  states  already  have  cmbartoes  on  rac 
coons  from  Florida,  but  many  wOdlife  officials  suspect  ihai 


clandestine  imrwtaiion  stai  occurs  In  each  siaie.  ikrec 
ifcnctCS  have  a  vcMcd  interest  in  raNcs  control  llKte  m- 
cMc  ihe  »ute  dcivninents  vf  atnculiure.  puUic  health,  and 
wiMtife  Alihoush  ^inuiictions  may  vsry  frvni  state  lo  slate, 
increased  inter  ateocy  cooperation  m  aren^  of  public  educa- 
(ion  and  Uw  enforcement  should  be  encourafcd  lo  minwiu* 
ntks  astccMtcd  with  this  undesirable  practice. 
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Getiing  that  'trapped'  feeiing 


DEAR  EnnoR 

(kcitiOKillr  I  t»ke  my  fjnot  jnd  oaddlt 
Ur*v(k  Uc  mirthes  in  bsck  or  ConntI  lo 
Xeam^  It  U  a  veintifgl  xrr«  of  nunv  Uin  and 
eaiuii.  l«etnis|  with  vildlifr 

R*ctiiU>.  I  ««  tiepprt  by  iro  men  m  jnother 
«30f  ifKj  WW  tcrwd  of  Hti)mt  tl»cir  trip*  When  I 
4tM^  a  and  thef  u*  no  traps  in  my  boat  thf>  Uid 


I  must  havr  tkrown  thvm  in  (be  wa|(r 

I  do  bcpc  whoevfr  iOok  Uc  traps  did  just  that  If 
I  ever  mm  fcim  I  will  lhanV  him 

M>'C)Aor  VI  marVrd  "Born  Frtt  ' 
1  hcjrd  one  «>f  lb«  trappo)  creatures  crying  out 
b«t  did  not  know  what  was  wron^  Now  I  know 

Lro  F  Ko*(her» 
Kearay 


St^r-Uidqer 
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The  Kc'rluufciicM)*  ol*  thv  bjt  rablcn  prublcM  In  tli«  ktotr  in  exv»|>l i  ( 1  td  by 
Che  death  o(  a  Sussex  County  resident  following  9  bjt  bite  in  1972. 
Tlte  Iwpact  of  fcllwlojtlnt  Lejg  »old  Tr^pp^nt  on  Rjblee  In  New  Jersey 

Th«  «ff«cta  of  ellMlrudng  l^t  hold  trapping  froM  the  rvajfnlng  countlea 
of  New  J«rvey  are  difficult  to  asaess.    Howev  - » ,  In  my  opinion,  auch  □  Mcaaure 
would  not  result  In  a  resurgence  of  epizootic  rabies  throughout  tha  statc»  nor 
would  It  result  In  the  axpoaure  of  significant  nuabera  of  huiun  beings  to 
rabid  anlMls.    The  reasons  for  this  opinion  Ara  the  following; 

1.  A  significant  andetilc  terrestrial  wildlife  rablea  problaa  does  not 
appear  to  exist  In  New  Jersey. 

2.  Tha  Mjor  apecias  involved  In  th«  distribution  of  rabies  in  New  Jarsey 
ia  tha  bat. 

3.  Intarapaclea  transalaslon  of  rjbias  do«s  not  appear  Co  occur  raadily, 
but  probably  accounta  for  the  sporadic  casea  seen. 

4.  Sacauae  of  Ita  social  behavior  and  habitat,  the  major  specie*  of 
anlnal  involved  in  rabies  transmission  to  man  Is  the  dog.    A  wall 
organized  program  of  rabiea  iMunization  for  dogs  exists  within  the 
atate  and  ahould  be  continued. 

Uhere  epidemic  rabies  exiata  in  ths  world,  attempts  to  control  the 
spread  of  disease  by  decimating  wildlife  populations  hav«  t»ot  bsen_ 
successful.    Thla  Is  particularly  true  In  France  and  Ueat«rn  Ccrmaity 
where  fox  rabies  has  been  s  major  problem  for  approximately  10  years. 
Kis«lve  campalg  's  to  halt  the  spread  of  rabies  by  destroying  fox  pop- 
ulatlona  with  all  available  means  (gassing,  trapping,  poiaon  balta) 
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iK'pltrttun  u(  the  fux  popuUtlon  bcyonJ  one  t<^t«cr«tlun  Imi»  not  t««n 
«f(ttf>tea.    Th«r«  !•  uomn  evidence  that  the  rcproJuctlvc  potential  ^ 
of  foxce  end  coyutce  ectuelly  Incrceeee  under  trapping  preaaure  by 
if}cr«Aalnf  llctar  else. 

Trapping  program*  were  alao  found  to  be  Ineffective  In  control-  y 
lint  ffPlSnotlc  fox  rabl.a  In  New  York  State  in  the  1940'a  awJ  ln_ 
Virginia  In  ths  I960**s. 
6.    7h«or«clcally,  reducing  the  population  denalty  balow  a  thrcahold 
level  will  halt  the  tranaelaaioh  of  rabies.    Mowayer,  a  number  of 
aludlea  (Davla  and  Wood  1959  and  Friend  1968)  do  not  aupporc  the  con- 
cept th*t  the  dlatrlbution  of  the  dlaeaae  la  totally  depefwlent  on 
population  denalty.    Exaaplea  where  inatltutlon  of  control  programs 
have  coincided  with  a  reduction  In  the  Incidence  of  dlaeaae  »«y  ba 
coincidental.    Tha  major  factor  In  halting  an  eplxootic  of  fox  rablea 
lay  be  the  devaatatlng  mortality  induc^d'by  the  vlrua  Kaelf. 

In  aupport  of  thia  concept,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciencea 
publlahcd  a  report  (1973)  which  recommended  that  peralatent  long-term 
trapping  programa  ba  abollahed.    Thla  report  found  no  evidence  that 
auch  programa  either  reducctf  the  wildlife  reaervolrm  or  decreaaed  the 
incidence  of  rablea. 
jtccoMwcndat  lone 

1.    The  coe^erclal  uae  of  leg  hold  trapa  In  the  countlea  of  New  Jeraey 
where  it  remalna  legal  ahould  be  abollahed  on  humanitarian  v  ounda. 
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AFf  lUAIt  or  TMt  AMEHK  AN  PUttlK:  HEALTH  ASSOCIATtON 


Novtpber  10,  1983 


thm  Honorable  lUyiHond  J.  Zint 

Ghftlrmftn,  Natural  Resourc«s  (  Agrifultur^  c<miltt*e 

M«w  Jariay  Scnata 

Stata  Houi«  Knnmx,   Koom  305 

Tranton,  NJ 

Daar  Sanator  Xanax 

rurthar  to  my  lattar  addraaatd  to  you  datad  S«pt«»bar  36,  1983,  ra^xrdlng 
oppoalcion  to  A- 3207  and  xalatad  S«nat«  bllla,  I  wtah  to  infom  you  that  b^cauia 
of  tha  Incraaata  public  intarcat  in  the  bill,  tha  Naw  Jaraov  fubUc  Haalth 
Aaaoclation  hai^iy^  ftiT>»h»*r  ■t-ti/^v  »f>  th^  rmttar.    _Aa  4  y^tult.  w  ara  j\tf 
lonoor  ODDOaad  to  a  bAn  of  Igqhold  trap  in  ttmv  Jara«V.  with  tha 

following  \»id>rstandlngi  — 

In  Mw  Jar»»y,   th»  fol loving  aaaaur^^  hav«  b«an  ancoura9«d 
for  tha  purpoaa  of  rabita  control  1 

1.    iMunixation  of  thoa*  group*  at  rlik.  <«9<'  Vatarlnarlana,  An.  Con.  rar« 

3.    Incr«astd  llcanalng  and  laaunl ration  of  <&oga  againat 

rablaa  «nd  Incraaaad  Imunlxatlon  of  cata  against  rabia*. 

3.  Incraaatd  picking  up  and  Irpoundinq  of  atray  anlmala, 
with  aBq>haalf  on  dogt  and  cata,   in  approvad  anliMl 
facilltlaa. 

4.  Any  wildlifa  axhibitinq  ujiufual  bahavior  n^jvt  ba  rapocttd 
to  local  hoalth  authorititt  or  to  tha  Stata  n>«part«ant 

of  health. 

Horaov«r,  it  ihould  not  90  without  aaying  that  tha  Statt  CoMilaalonar 
otf  Kaalth  ahould  ba  aiipowerad  to  utilixa  appropr^ata  trapping  Mthoda  in 
tha  avant  of  a  public  health  ta^rgancy  aituation. 

Plea»a  bo  aJvised  that  vur  petition  reflects  t  «  proMotion  of  haalth,  tha 
pravantiOn  of  dj^aaaa  *nd  the  eaarrttlal  rrlationthipn  ainong  lit»«n«,  aniMla  «nd 
tha  envirofkMnt. 


Waltri  TrmML'irri,  h  ^  11. 
krv4t<V>Mt 

cci  no  Uoi.r.iH   Ka/ur,   rrn.'  ipal  ''.i^onsor.  A->'>7 

TJie  Hon.  J    i>4<'hu.i  (rf>!«l'triri,  t*  I»  ,  ^late  <<yiwi.  <f  iu.il»> 

T»  c  >li>ii     k'.i<-it   r    n<jgh» Corai    ^  .tiii*  r  of  ri>v*r»  f»i^  »i»«t   rr..»»»ct  »»>ir 
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l.lVJL'fllV  rltT.C   It  MAI   rT**i  ■'ION 

r.o.  ffiox  3U.  »:ca:«:>.  c?033 

October  17,  lot? 


TO:  Ml  H*iibcro«  CMCutivc  Do«rt)«  N.J. P. II. A. 
TPMt    Walt  TroMiolcn,  rxttldcnt 


SUDJrCTt     WCTXMC  HOTlCC'^t^y^.W.  >  TTtiuraday,  (liovc»Jt>€r  10 ,\  l^g^ 
D«ntal  *oci»ty  of  N«v  Jara«y,  iwuca       Norlh  Wrunwicfc 

Subs^quatit  to  our  Axrlvldg  at  a  pocltlon  •£  oppo>itloo  lor  A-3207«  Uild) 
vould  h«n  tho  smm  of  tho  Uphold  trap  in  Hav  air»ay.  at  our  SajitMter  14  >pard 
Ma«tln«*  w«  hav*  ba««  •batlaged*  by  aavaval  rapr««antatlv«»  of  MfantsAtiOM 
.•x^fottin^  Uila  l*flslatlon. 

Alao»  M  yow  )ty«w»,  wa  ha<1  a  qmwt.  yr<»»ntatl»o  tram  ttc.  0^llql^■  woaco^t. 
rfcpraiii^cynt  tH»  mti&.  DlvUion  of  ri«h  wd  Caw*  which  I  tpl ^  ratroapoct, 

»b%»,  waa  noi  th»  ntuir^l,  wbl— ad  ropraiantatjv  I  thought  h«  vaa  %Mmn  ha  ^ 

r«qv«tt«d  ta  M«t  with  our  Eaacutlva  Board  in  Saptaitbar. 


In  •ll  £alrT»»M,  I  fatl  that  wa  hatv*  no  cholcs  now,  but  to  of  far  r«fPt«#o- 
tatlon  frow        "othar  al4«'  of  tha  la  sua  to  alco  "tat  with  tm,  thm  m%ifMMitmting 
thla  additional  watlng.    la  praparatlon  for  thla  aaaaloa*  I       «l»trlb«tlng  coplfta 
•£  tht  Mtarlal*  fufnl«Ji«4  m  by  tha  Haw  Jsrsay  Conf  r*«ii  totC  MiiMla  h^rwdth,  to 
thosa'who  did  not  tacolva  a  copy  at  our  last  watlnf ,  Octobar  7,  1903. 

•y  copy  of  chit  Hotica  to  our  ywaat  spaaXara,  I*«  aiklng  tha«  to  attand  at 
lOtJO  *^g.^^>nd  am  crantln?  thaw,  togathar.  a  mxIkw  of  ooa  hour,  ao  that  v« 
'  c«n  d*llb«rata  and  com  to  soma  taaolutlon  on  thla  matter  by  l«n«h  ti4M. 

tench  will  to*  tvallAbla.     I  •ujgoat  that  tha  Mttlniy  contlmM  into  tAa 
aftanoor.  ta  Alacuss,  furthart  1)  a  aug9astlon  that  JWFKA  hava  m  ax«outlv« 
ooMMittaa  addtd  as  «  atandtn?  ccn«ltta«,  ^Ich  would  ncoasaltata  a  by-lcwa 
ch«n9«i  2)  plftnn  for  aecictarlal  sarvicaa  for  ■■•entlal  buslnoaa  of  tUm  AaaO- 
ci«tioii,   including  <uaa.  killing  and  collactlotisi  3)  futura  po»t  atflt.^  Mlllfui 
addrcaa  of  KjrtlA»  md  4)  futura  traasjrar  candidata  (a) . 

Kindly  rot  urn  tha  ancloacd  postcard  Indlcatln?  your  altcndonca,  «a  soon  «a 
poastblo.     Anticipating  your  undorstancUng,  I'm  truly  uotry  fot  sny  lncotivonlenc« 
thiK  a^dielonAl  i^oeting  rvay  caitsc. 

I'.S.  At  tha  rud  of  our  last  Exact Ivo  Doard  w>stlng,  a  i^tlon  waa  poaaod 
thut  the  rrasldtnt.  each  yaar,  corrcspoiid  the  n.w^-a  of  paopla  vhlch 
K.1PHA  fraln  «hou\rt  be  con»ldar»d  a*  nonincea  on  the  Maw  Jaraay  Board 

of  l^tlttal  r.x*miitvfn,  by  NovctAAJf  IS  of  o«>cli  yc^f .    Fl<'«*o  coimidcr 
thoaa  you  ttfX  wou)d  be  good  cniididatas  on  t».i»  Hoard.     State  law 
provld«»  for  tohoiw^r  iMinbofA,  ho^K'opathlc  mu<i  oitcop.ithlc  phyf.lci^na, 
podiatrist.  thUorr*ctor  and  bio-i\nslytic  jI  )«bor/»tory  director. 
p:c«s»  «tv«  rt  tha  n.m^a  and  k  brlaf  cV  <c»  ipUnn  of  thrlr  I.ACkgrouiKl, 
on  Kk.vcii.bcr  10.    Tl»ai«V  yoii. 
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III  I  M  lOI  Nl  iH  Ml  M  IM  \  Ml  *    \>v  M  I  V  11  I  \ 


July  10,  1981 


Frank  W.  Kim:sbury.  D.V.M. 
ExCcnaiuit  Veie'*Mrl«n 
CoopcraCivc  FxCcnalon  Srrvlce 
Cook  Col  Use 
P.O.  Rox  211 

New  Brunawick.  New  Jeraey  08903 
Dear  Dr.  Kingabury: 

Thla  la  In  reply  to  your    aarliar  raqutat  for  clarlf IcaClon  of  our  policy  at 
CDC  on  trapping  aa  «  tool  for  wildlifa  rabiaa  control.    The  «t*U»«nt  which 
you  quoted  In  i»y  Utt«r  to  you  of  Decei*«r  *»  197$  at  111  applle*.  that  la. 
we  do  not  routinely  racawnend  ttapplng,  l.c    population  raductlon.  for  rabUa 
control .    There  tuy  be  rare  lnat«nce»  wh«re  trapping  would  b«  rtcoaoendcd.  in 
campgrounds  or  park*  vhara  epidemic  rablee  haa  been  Identified  In  «nlnala 
that  «re  In  very  cloae  aaaocUtlon  with  mo.    To  ey  knowledge  we  h«v«.  In 
fact»  not  raco«eiende<J  that  «t  «11,  alnce  our  preaent  policy  vet  developed  In 
197*. 

The  Woodatrea.  booklet  entitled  "Trapping  In  Wildlife  JUnagcmcni"  haa  cauacd 
ua  aome  difficulty.     Aa  you  night  aumlac,  Woodatrew  •»  •  •*Jor  »«nufactutar 
of  trapa  In  the  United  Statea  haa      vcated  Interest  In  trapplnf.    They  have 
vlalted  with  ua  and  have  quoted  ua  not  perhapa  Inaccurately*  but  I  think 
out  of  context.    I  do  itot  have  the  publication  to  which  you  refer. 

We  do  prefer  that  trapping  and/or  other  technlquea  be  lefal  and  available 
In  the  event  thay  are  needed  for  public  health  rcaaona.    We  do  not  > 
however >  advocate  routine  trapping  progreme  aa  effective  for  reblee  control. 
1  hope  thla  le  of  ao»*  value. 


Sincerely  youra. 


Wlllian  C.  Winkler.  dTV.H. 
Chief  »  Enteric  end  Neurotropic  Viral 


Dlaeaaea  traich 

Vlroloiy  Division 

Center  for  Infectious  DiaeAsea 
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rriinV  W.  Klnfi^bory.  0,V.M.  ^ 
r>»t«fn«iJon  Veterinarian  .  . 

Kut|;ers  Siiitc  Ihiivcrslty 
CoopetJtivc  Extension  Service 
Cook  College 
P.  0,  Pen  231 

Hmy  »rim«wick.  New  Jersey  08903 
Dear  Dr.  Klnj^bury: 

n...  i.  m  reply  to  your  lett.r  r.qoc.llni  Inform,  ion  on  -lldUf. 
r«bit«. 

II  ^  ^#  rnr  mnA  «osc  nubile  health  «tcncic$  rec«rdint 
ro:X":rJ:;.«Mc°'.s'^H:;  „:;:i.^on  r.auc..on  v.ry 

1  -      TI.L.  »i„i.r«Uxed  lov      Intennity  c^^iirol  profiraw*  that  vert 

Xya^'n        ..o;  .ro^ :;;i]:.'i::.r,np„,.c.on. 

:       "  .v.;  r.ia.  "  .n  p,,.,.    U  .  r,Mc..  o„cbr»V  -cr.  to  erupc  In 
"e.t  «-.U.»«  wild  '«'l«tlon  vould  be  Indicted. 

E  In'rlL^ri"r;cer;p.;:?^:;::^^n::tnr^ 
ti.r,uth  .r.ppin,  or  .inii.r  p'°»''"' ~        ^1"  ;u,c^ptible..- 
Validated. 

11.e,e  <<  li..U  worV  bHn.  .lone  cod»,  on  .h.  ••-;';«>'^;;J^^-;^'" 
In  the  field.     Tl-r  problem  is  i..ch  <  "iiMll  one  in  tl.e  ovcr.n 

]^.';L".;;,T::-.^n,ere ;:.::::-.^r:s:r«?;»e 

v.fcinc*  (or  wild  .-..i-'li.     Tl.»t  pi.-ix-'d  '» 


,c.r.         r....  ^  - 


WiMi-^«  C.  Vink!»  r.  D,V,M. 
rincf,  R»  ».|»<r"tlfrv  .md  Spu-l.tl 

Viml  Din. >•.»•«  nUifilon 
Ouro.^u  of   rpi o logy 
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StJti'MK'nt  »»f  Joyce  Brolnei's,  Ph  l» 
Psy( holoyist 

As  d  resident      NewotTsey.  '   tppreciatc  th.  opportjnuy 
to  express  my  support  of  A.^207-i>.  lb/'*  to  bdn  the  "^wnu'dcture.  sale 
and  use  of  the  steel -jawed  leghold  trap  throughout  tne  itdte. 

While  othei  s  here  todjy  will  doci^ment  the  cruelty  and  nonselecti vity 
of  the  device,  I  will  confine  my  commenis  to  the  possible  effects  of  the  . 
leghold  trap  on  the  people  who  use  it 

I  believe  that  use  of  the  leghold  trap  constitutes  both  extreme 
cruelty  to  animals  and  a  concomitant  desensU i zatii^n  of  trjppers  to  the 
Suffering  of  other  sentiei  '  bein^^s     Shackled  and  in  pdin.  the  trapped 
animal  is  Subjected  to  any  number  of  traumas  and  injuries     The  trapper 
Is  v/itness  to  this  agony,  and  proceeds  tc  compourxl  it  by  bludgeoning, 
drowning  or  breaking  the  back  of  his  captive  prey 

It  TS  most  alarming  that  trapoers  profess  to  enjoy  this  experience, 
and  that  the  New  Jersey  Division  of  Fish,  Gan^  and  Wildlife  promotes 
trapping  as  a  "wholesoire  tonn  of  outdoor  recreation." 

Of  even  greater  concern  frocn  my  perspective  is  that  the  bulk  of 
trappers  are  youngsteri.  of  an  impressionable  age,  during  the  years  when 
values  which  last  a  lifetime  are  formed,  these  youngsters  routinely 
engage  hi  brutalizing  animals. 

Cruelty  to  animals  is  one  of  the  criteria  used  to  identify  a 
severely  disturbed  child,    it  can  De  j  manifestation  or  d  lack  of 
^vipdthy  or  compassion  tot  the  Pon        others,  and  m,  ,  dl*-0  be  indicative 
of  destructive  behavio*^  which  niujht  he  directed  towaru  nn.<?.  human  beings. 

[t    I'j  f^>  'rMnfon  **fc»»   Lf»i<'l»y  »i>  aniit.^i'\   is  -i  ljf>h<iv'.>r  whvh  shtjuld 

be  diSfOL*rdgeJ  ot  pr»»ve»ited,  {'specially  -  as   »p        <  ase  of  the  leghul^) 

trap  •  when  the  cruelty  »s  an  avoidable  one. 

fof  thH  sake  of  our  children  d*^  well  as  our  wildlife,  I  urge 
Ue^  JerstrV  )ygr>ldtor%  to  odss  into  law  A  3<?07-S  Ib/S  which  will  ban 
the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  a  torturous  device 
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^Mip»3  ni»3-in  13  ni»n^  V3u  nniov?  na?n^  nuiMa  -T3-»n. 

-MAI  iAH-  OnCAHlZAVOH  FOR  TH£  EITAftUSHMCNT  Of  tJiUCAL  WIIOUFI  3C5WVES  IN  JSRAIl 


HofkOf«ry  fr»lld«nl~ 
lo«fd  of  Oir«ct<y« 

Ufl  Ink 

Yvtv  Hf#tn 
Dr  Y«nM4t«>«a 
Or  iUth*  AVw* 

0«n  >^ 

Chjlmn«j>— 
S«cr«tVY  G«n«r«l— 


>.1i.  Allrr  Flrrrln^ton 
Pr  rildenC 

Frlrn<N  of  Anlmxlt 
1  Pine  Si  rre! 
Nrptune    NJ  077S3 
U.S.A. 


Dear  M«.  Firrrlnxcon 


I  undertfand  that  crrtain  Intrrrttt  In  thr  Unltrd  States 
defend  the  u«e  of  ateel  lexhold  trap*  a^alnat  foxea  berav 
they  claim,  bo*  trap*  are  Ineffective  agatnit  theae  ipeclei. 

Preaent  work  I  am  conducting  at  the  Mat-Bar  Arava 
Wildlife  Reaerv*  tenda  to  confadlct  mch  clalma. 

We  have  recently  experienced  a  anbitantlal  Incr^-aie  In 
Oiir  fox  pofxilallon.  one  of  thoae  cyclical  popylatlon  phenomena 
well  doc  umented  by  popitlatlOn  blolOKlaia  .  The  fox  Involved  la 
Vulpea  vtilpea  the  aame  animal  at  vou  have  in  America. 

My  print  Ipal  concern  la  that  theae  foxea  miftht  prey  on 
newborn  Nubian  Ibex  (Capra  Ibex  nublana)  which  we  expect  tn 
be^ln  arrlvlnf  in  about  ten  weeKa .    rona^quently    I've  t  onHvu  ted 
a  foX'CatchInf  program  In  the  vaclnity  of  (he  pr^ffnant  ibex. 
The  foxei  are  caui^ht  only  wit  h  bnx  trapi.    They  areth«-n  reiocat  •-d 
a^veral  Vllon^elera  away    outiide  the  reatrve    and  relraied  inf-> 
nalMT  e. 

Ualnjt  (inly  box  t  r*  pa    ion«<*t  iT^a  tn  crtnnectina  t  o  a 
drift  fence    we  have  captured  73  fovea  in  the  paat  month  iiainc 
ten  trapa  aet  «ra.  h  ev^nlnjt  and  chec'«eH  ^arh  mornln*.    Not  a 
alnclf  xnlr«t\|  ^^a  Int  ired  in  (hp  pri>i'^'t. 

I  «io  not  t  MrtW  »Nai  *nv  other  tr^(>pln|^  rievice  <Ani|IH  hav^ 
been  x>  anitaMr  a^  'h«  tr\p  tn  »»rrTv«  ,-»f  ^■ff.*.  (lvo»r««  nr 

hii'^xnen^aa. 


^mrer^iv  ,  ^ 


ntii  r  lyr'y 
rhicf  <  ,, 
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DR.  KENNETH  B.  SHAW 
FELINfE  ANIMAL  HOSPITAL 

67)  BRANCH  AVE. 
LITTLE  SILVER.  N  J  07759 

Telephone  201  •  842  $?.66 

May  18,  1978 


It  has  been  my  experience  that  steel 
leq  traps  are  not  necessary  for  the  capture 
of  wild  mammals.     This  opinion  is  basecj  on 
my  experience  during  1966  when  I  was 
employed  to  trap  and  take  blood  samples 
^rom  wild  mammals  in  Forked  River  Onne 
Preserve.    The^only  traps  used  were 
"Hav-aHart"  traps. 

During  a  ten  week  period,  I  v;as  able 
to  capture  approximately  90  to  100  mammals, 
including  oppossum,   skunk,  rabbit  and  raccoon • 
All  animals  were  tagged  am    released,  after 
a  blood  sample,   for  encephalitis,  v;as  taken. 

Since  this  trapping  was  done  during  a 
season  of  plentiful  food,  it  would  appear 
that  it  should  be  even  more  successful  if 
done  during  the  winter  months. 

None  of  the  animals  trapped  were  injured 
in  any  way  by  the  traps. 

The  steel  leg  trap  is  a  viscious,  inhumane 
and  brutal  thing.     It  has  no  place  in  our 
society . 
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Ha*  Sue  Rii9seJ.i 
Frl<nd9  of  AniiMis 

1  ^inm  Street  ^ 
Keptune^  New  Jersey  07753 

Dear  H».  Rusaelli 

This  la  ii,  responae  to  vo>ir  telephone  call  regardlpf  tha  nuiit>er  of 
poopla  in  the  iMlted  Sti  tea  who  m»kt  thoir  living  by  hunting  and 
tr«f>plng.    As  I  wentlone  \  in  our  telephone  conversation,  thifi 
occupation  Is  Included       o\ir  1980  Occupation  Claaslflcatlon  Syateia,  ^ 
but  the  data  are  net  yet  available.    Since  the  occupmtlon  waa  not 
In  the  1970  clasalflcation  eystoM,  m*  cannot  provide  any  published  ^ 
numbers  at  this  tlaio. 

tfa  are  curreotly  making  eatljaatea  of  the  l970  ^4>loyiaent  for  new  1900 
occupations.    Baaed  on  th.  s  work,  ms  eatLiat^^  U^e  number  of  huntara 
and  trapptra  in  1970  to  h4iv«  oean  about  1,000.  •  Je  aiuat  aAphasiae 
that  this  ^atlMate  la  bared  on  a  small  sample,  so  that  the  eatiJMtad 
nuntar  may  be  (juite  different  froet  tha  true  nuober,  if  it  were  )a»wu 
The  atarvdard  orror  on  the  oatlmAte  la  1,000,  which  moana  that  the 
chances  are  2  out  of  3  that  the  trqe  nwvi)er  is  between  0  and  2,000^ 

Another  conalderation  la  t^at  the  census  is  taken  in  April*    If  aoat 

trapping  la  done  in  another  season,  such  as  Pall  aitd  Winter,  the 

ccosua  i<iaX  undercount  tha  nuat>er  of  people  who  are  himtera  and  trapp«ra» 

Alnceraly ,  i,  - 


JOHii  A.  PRIKBE 

Labor  Korea  Statistics  Branch 
Population  Division 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
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friends  of  animals, 


.  REPORT  ON  TrAPPlR  IRAJNINO  LOURSl  LONOUCUO  UY  IHE  NtW  JLRbtY  Ul VISION 


Prepared  by     busdn  Russell,  education  director.  Friends  of  Anlmils,  Inc. 


In  dn  dttefnpt  to  block  legtsldtlon  bannin(}  the  leghold  trdp  \n  t|«w 
Jersey,  the  Oulsion  of  Fish,  Game  and  Wlldl'fe  Introduced  d  mandatory 
training  program.    The  division,  whose  salaries  are  paid  by  trapping 
license  fee  revenues,  contends  that  trained  trappers  are  more  humane 
and  selective  trappers»  therefore,  there  is  no  need  for  proscriptwe 
legislation. 

Indeed,  an  early  (1977)  statement  by  the  division  referred  to  the 
courses  as  a  "political  cushion"*  for  legtslal  'S.    Further,  trapper 
training  course^  serve  as  <)  public  relations  tool  to  make  trapping  more 
palatable  to  the  media  and  the  public. 

The  leghold  trap  has  been  prohibited  by  63  countries  and  Canada's 
British    jlurabla  as  excessively  cruel  and  non-selective.    These  properties 
are  inherent  «ind  universal     They  do  not  Change  with  state  or  national 
borders  and  cannot  be  changed  by  years  of  trapper  training,  let  alone 
a  few  hours.    The  problem  to  be  addressed  is  trapping  and  traps  used  to 
catch  furbtarers.    leghold  trapping  and  "humane  and  selecti.'^"  are 
nutually  exclusive* 

In  Order  to  report  on  the  efficacy  and  legitimacy  of  Courses  that 
<»rtf  presented  as  a  panacea.  It  was  necessary  that  I  take  the  course. 

My  observationi  of  the  trapper  training  course  follow. 


0<  MSH,  CiWE  A«0  WILOLlFt 
Copyright  1983 


Preface 
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Ox-U-h  r  I       I'M  I 


Htf.  Sue  Ri  19 sell 
Frltndtf  of  Animals 
I  Pino  Street 

Neptunot  New  Jersey  07753 
D««r  Ha.  RuseelXs 

Thia  Is  Iri  response  to  your  telephone  c&ll  regarding  the  nu«t>or  of 
people  in  the  United  States  who  make  their  living  by  hunting  and 
trapplAS*    As  I  mentioned  In  our  telephone  convoraatlon, .  thl? 
occupation  Is  Included  in  our  1900  Occupation  Claaplflcatlon  Syata«9 
but  tho  data  aro  not  yet  available.    Since  the  occupatl9n  waa  not 
In  tho  1970  clasalflcatloo  oyston,  we  cannot  provide  any  published 
nu/rbers  at  this  tine. 

We  «ro  currenUy  mkins  eatljaatoa  of  the  1970  orploymcnt  for  new  1960 
occupations*    Based  on  this  work,  we  eatlmat^  the  nuaber  of  h^mtara 
and  triippara  in  1970  to  have  been  about*  1,000.    We  Miat  •«1>haslae 
that  this  estijaste  Is  based  on  a  aruai  sample,  so  «hat  the  estliaated 
nuidbar  may  be  quite  dlTforont  fro«i  the  true  nuaber,  If  It  were  Vnom. 
Tho  at*ndard  error  on  the  eatljnate  lo  1,000,  which  weana  that  the 
chancoa  are  2  out  of  3  that  the  true  nunber  Is  between^  and  2»000. 

Another  consideration  la  thst  tho  cenaus  Is  taken  iji  April.    If  aoat 
trapplniC  1*  ^  another  aeason,  such  ae  fall  aiid  Winter,  the 

census  i«\»y  wdarcowt  the  ra*riber  of  people  who  are  hunters  arid  treppert. 

31nveroly, 


JOmi  A.  PltlXBE 

Labor  Force  Statistics  Branch 
Poptdation  Division 
Bureau  of  tho  Consu9 
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OBSLKVAlK'Ns 
fKlOAY  IVkNiNU 

On  Friday  evening,  Mr    Uyine.  the  trapper  traminy  cuurdmator  and 
a  re«"rea  t  lonal  trapper,  fjcu^eJ  pn  wi  iUl  ife  luaud^ement  theories  supportive 
of  trappmo.    Mi.  Byrne  virtually  njnured  the  findin«js  of  the  National 
Academy  of  S<.iencc>,  amonQ  others,  that  trapping  is  ineffective  as  a 
means  of  wildlife  disease  contro?  and  should  be  abolished.    The  students 
were  told  that  'stockpiling  doesn't  work'  and  that  'we  must  tr  •p  animals 
to  control  disease." 

In  contradiction  of  his  original  stat^^r.-ents ,  the  trapper  training 
coordinator  later  stated  -several  times  -  that  trapping  does  not  contrui 
or  1  ifflU  wildlife  populations,  and  that  trappers  rarely  catch  dueased 
jnimals.    Alarmingly,  none  of  the  students  questioned  this  reverr^al. 

A  few  quotes. 

(In  reference  to  the  niuskrat,  the  animal  trappers  claim 
must  be  trapped  to  be  controlled)  -  "It  :s  prolific  and 
has  a  70  to  80  per  '»nt  mortality  rate  every  year.  Is 
trapping  a  limiting  factor^  No." 

Later:    "Direct  harvesting  has  no  impact  on  that  animal  at 
all." 

The  salient  fact  that  trappers  don't  catch  diseased  animals  was 
revealed  on  Sundcy  afternoon     When  a  Child  asked  Mr    Byrne  what  to  do 
if  he  trapped  a  diseased  furbearer,  Byrne  replied       Vou  Joi»'t  ^dtch  diseased 
animals,  they  don't  get  around  very  rtHjCh.    That's  rare  " 

The  discussion  of  furbearer  pupulation  dynamics  ended  with  Mi  Byrne 
comparing  furbeartr^  to  toniatoes  and  asking  students  »f  they  wuuld  pui 
tomatoes  m  the  sunmer  or  wir>ter 
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an  ^trf  anU  h»m  ti»  tr  ip  rne  ^nuv*t\  {mx   tofRdtw  )  in.i  wJidt  the  i-l*  <w>  »A)rth» 
As.  Mr    Kyrn«  be^jdrt  to  dii.^o*>s  IdfUl  jnd  water  o!k>u4tdted  'Mrbr-j.er  ,  Ihero  wdi, 
'  00  (Rcnt^on  of  tht»  rulcv  ufttrndh  pUf  m  the  etOiystcw,  dnd  some  dtsurluttofis 

■M 

of  fu^bcirers  >i«re  very  «Mch  #t  odds  with  whdt  Unknown  dbou^  the  species.  For 
ex^^ple,  the  beaver  was  not  d  favertte  of  Kr.  Dyrne's.    'Walt  Ouney  did  a 
great  (wbKc  r^latUmv  job  with  this  one.   Beuvers  dre  vktous.  not  playful 

*h\s  revcUtion  tomes  d»  d  jiredt  ^hcnk  to  the  thousands  of  beaver  enthusiasts 
U*rou3h»5wt  the  vi)untry  to  ^ftdn  the  bedver  i  resourceful n<^ss.  tnt<»nigence  and  even 
hu»or  Is  *x  constant  source  of  enjo/wnt  and  study-    In  addttlon,  the  beaver* s 

^ti^Xg^Ui  iU       »:i:a4/ite«i.  from  whtUi  nmr.y  tp€f  4«s  of  wttm^  «rtd  plant 
IHt  bisncflt,  mA^  not  even  (n<nti<»ned.    from  this  perverse  definition  of  the  dnliwl, 
one  oust  assMOc  that  Ht ,  Byrne  %  onJy  t^ontact  with  beavors  hA%  been  while  he  was 
trying  to  Mil  thc*a  for  their  ^klns 

The  bobcat,  tin  extikpatcd  vpeties  m  Nex  icrsey.  was  dtsvyssed  .s  a  furbearer. 
Hr   Byrfte  said  that  ' there  m4y      oppartiin»t1ei  to  hunt  the  aniwl      the  future," 
This  (ftfomatlon  was  wyn  interest tn^^  since  the  "re->lot.kin9''  of  the  bobcat  In 
?1e«  Jexjicy  is  bemg  t(H*:ed  as  bobcat    restoration   and  Oivtstoa  of  Fish,  Gaw 
♦nd  Wtldhfe  officials  claim  there  *j»U  be  no  huntin9  jf  the  soccles. 

discussed  trapping  techniques  e«o»«rd  arowtid  9c»tir.9  the  pelt,  thus  hew 
to  tra;>  the  anl^l  so  it  has  no  chance     escap1n9.   Raccoons  were  *Ued  a*,  a 
partivi-Ur  problem  bet.a<isc  they  *ight  tt>fi  trap,  and  do  daiivsge  to  thcciscWcs  and* 
*j»orf  t^portancty.*'  the  pell    When  d     ^dent  asked  about  cases  of  rauoons 
chcwim]  off  th<»ir  pairt  »n  an  effun  lo  t*u^pt*  i"w»'in<)  off] ,  Hr.  8yrne.  b1o1o(ji^t» 
replied  ^ 
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The  I'dccuon  is  n^jlilirx]  iiijuinst  the  tr<ip» 
not  pain.    The        is  numb,  jiid  it  is  really 
(jiidwiricj  on  the  trup  diiti  Cdtchimj  its  fingers. 
I         A  trapper  with  no  foot  daitidge  [to  the  raccoon] 
'         is  a  Skilled  trapper.    If  you  stay  with  trapping  < 
*     •         for  a  while*  you'll  have  that  skill.  ; 

! 

Mr.  Byrne*s  assertion  that  the  raccoQn  feels  no  pain  is  an  appallingly 
ignorant  one  that  flouts  s%.ientific  documentdtion  of  pain  perception  and 
sensory  mechanisms  innianrials.    The  raccoon's  paw,  for  example,  has  powers 
of  tactile  discrimination  Proved  to  be  of  the  Sdnie  order  as  tiuRian  tactile 
discrimination. 

Furthjef,  his  statement  that  "d  trapper  with  10  foot  damage  is  a  skilled 

I 

trapper"  is  an  unwitting  indictment  of  tra^pincj  in  general*  for  86t  of  trappers 
are  below  the  age  of  twenty  years,  with  a  preponderance  of  adolescents.  Thus, 
most^ trappers  are  youhgsters  and  adolescents  who  do  not  "sfay  with  trapping" 
very  long.    Since  the  trapper  drop  out  rate  is  highest  among  the  young,  the 
activity  is  marked  by  a  rapid  turnover,    unskilled,  young  trappers  are  simply 
*  jplaced  by  more  unskilled  youmj  trappers. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrne  began  discussing  "humfine  and  selective"  trap'^ing. 
The  words  were  given  lip  service,  methods  of  trapping  which  were  touted  as 
'•humane''  were  coincidentally  justified  by  assuring  the  trapper  his  pelt. 

One  must  assume  that  this  is  thfr  division's  idea  of  "humane  and  selective" 
trapping: 

f  A  good  trapper  is  selective.  Otherwise, 

he  is  inefficient  and  this  causes  him 
problems.    If  you  catch  a  dog,  the  issue 
wilt  be  blown  up  by  animal  groups  and  you'll 
be  on  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper. 

For  this  reason,  trappers  were  advised  not  »o  use  leghold  traps  in  "developed" 
areas. 
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In  <iiiy  event,  Uie  ..ipturi  i>t     pet  tlo<i  oi  ^dt  wdt»  bidjned  s(|ud'rely  on 
the  pet  owner.    "Pets  an  the  owners'  responsibility,    but  you'll  be  the 
.bad  guy." 

Other  insights:    '•Don't  use  the  leghold  trap  in  so<nfcDody*s  backyard. 
If  you  trap  somebody's  dog  or  cat,  what  do  you  not?   You  got  problems." 

In  discussing  "humane  and  selective"  trapping,  Mr.  Oyrne  forgot 
to  mention  the  many  species  of  wildlife,  such  as  bald  and  <golden  eagles > 
deer -and  owls  that  fall  victim  to  leghold  traps  and  are  discarded  as 
"trash." 

His  final  thought  on  selective  trapping.    "If  you  understand  their 
behavior  [wildljfe],  you'll  make  money." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrne  introduced  a  conservation  officer  who  read 
a  few  sent''    es  from  the  Hew  Jersey  Compendium  of  Hunting  and  Trapping  laws. 

The  shooting  of  i      .ictims  was  discussed,    Mr.  Byrne  asked  how  many 
in  the  room  were  familiar  with  rifles.    Only  a  few  raisad  their  hands.  In 
order  to  shoot  trap  victims,  the  trappers  would  have  to  be  18  years  of  age. 
In  addition*  they  would  have  to  take  another  course  conducted  by  the  division 
to  enable  them  to  legally  use  a  .22  short.    Since  rrost  trippers  in  the  room 
were  under  18  yea-^s  of  age,  shooting  was  a  moot  point.    This  left  the  methods 
of  clubbing »  drowning,  suffocation  and  breaking  the  back  or  neck  of  the  trap 
victim  to  most  of.  the  children    in  the  roon.    Th  s  did  not  seem  to  bother  them, 

Mr.  Byrne  said  that  the  reason  hunting  and  trapping  laws  exist  is  that 
"there  will  be  enough  for  everybodj'." 

The  evening  was  drawing  to  a  close.    Mr.  Byrnu  asked  if  there  were  any 
questions.    There  were  very  few  questioiis  from  prospective  trappers;  most 
were  about  money. 
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Mr.  Uyrne  said  that  troppiiuj  was  pnindnly  of  'Vei.reational  benefit." 
He  then  said  that  "trappet's  are  not  in  it  for  the  money,  bet  aube  you  can  make 
'fflOre  money  pumping  gas." 

The  first  part  of  the  course  ended  with  Byrne  sayinu  thdt  those  who 
-    planned  to  use  box  traps  could  dig  a  hole  for  t'  *m  ahead  of  the  season  and 
bait  the  area.    When  the  conservation  officer  countered  that  this  might  be 
-  illegal,  Byrne'^said  there  was  no  law  "against  setting  them  up.'*    The  conservation 
officer  vaid  that   Mr.  Byrne's  position  would  not  hold  up  in  court,  to  which 
Mr.  Byrne  replied,  "lots  of  people  do  it." 

Thus,  the  evening  ended  with  Robert  Byrne,  trapper  training  coordinator, 
advising  .trappers  to  b»-eak  the  law. 

SUNDAY    -    IN  THE  FIELD 

We  assembled  in  the  classroom  at  9:30  a.rr*.    Mr.  Bvrne  introduced  us  to 
a  wildlife  control  officer  who  told  us  about  the  dyeinq  and  waxing  of  traps. 
Traps  dyed  a  dark  color  are  easier  to  camouflage  than  traps  which  retain  a 
steel  glint,  we  were  told..    W4xin«}  prott.;t£  traps  and  keeps  thcffl  operating 
smoothly.  * 

We  were  briefly  informed  about  trapping  equipment:    drags,  stakes,  chains, 
wire,  lures,  bait<;  and  diving  traps  formuskrats.    Student:  were  advjsed  that 
they  could  make  a  box  trap  at  home  for  $10  to  $15,  and  that  home-made  box  traps 
could  easily  catch,  raccoons,  and  that  you  could  "catch .a  bunch  of  rats  [muskrats] 
in  a  diving  trap." 

Thet  box  traps  can  be  made  at  home,  and  "easily  catch"  raccoons  should  be 
noted,  since  the  division  of  fish  and  game  lobbies  for  leghold  traps  by  declaring 
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thjt  bo*  tiMps  aro  "prohibi  t  iviOv  cx.mm.sivo'  hiu\    nut  efJitioiil." 

for  public  relatiufis  reasons,  luim-ly  iUi)t  Uu  public  tends  tu  net' 
upset  when  d  leqhuld  trapped  animal  is  discovered  in  itb  midst,  truppers 
Were  again  reminded  to  desist  in  using  the  leyhnld  in  highly- developed  areas, 
and  were  told  that  the  box  trap  would  prove  jjjst  as  "efMtieot"  in  cdptunng 
furbearers.  , 

Wires,  chains,  drags  and  other  trapping  equipment  <ire  used  to  make 
it  virtually  impossible  for  a  crapped  annual  ^to  beconie  free  of  the  trap. 
Because  raccoons  ('"coons")  fight  the  trap,  it  was  advised  tu  "stake  them 
in  close"  or  to  use  a  drag,  which  is  a  piece  of  wood  "at  least  2  pounds  - 
no  more  than  4  or  5  feet  long  attached  to  the.  leghold  by  a  chain."  This 
prevents  pelt  loss,  we  were  told,  because  the  animal  "can  only  move  about 
20  feet  or  so  and  doesn't  panic  as  much."     As  an  afterthought.  Mr.  Byrne 
added  that  he  thought  this  technique  was  "humane."  with  no  further  explanation. 
As  in  other  cases  whire  the  word^ "humane"  was  mouthed,  the  true  justification^ 
was  in  not  losing  .the  pelt.        ^  * 

We  were  advised  by  Joe  Pappa,  vice-president  of  the  Central  Jersey 
Furtakers  Association,  that  one  needs  a  good  deal  of  brush  in  the  area  to 
use  a  drag,  otherwise  the  animal  "will  go  with  the  trap  and  drag  and  you*  II 
never  find  it."    He  said  that  on  a  few  occasions,  "it  took  a  long  time  to 
find  the  thing  [fox],  which  was  only  50  fee*,  away  from  where  i  put  the  trap." 

Since  Mr.  Pappa  was  supposed  to  be  an   expert    trapper,  one  can  only 
imagine  what  goes  on  during  trapping  seasons  in  which  most  of  the  participants 
are  amateurs. 

In  addition,  the  wildlife  control  officer  advised  "drowi-ding"  (sic)  for, 
raccoons     One  method  recommended  was  affixing  a  weight  (rock)  to  the  leghold 
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trdji  set  on  <!  ixmk  oi  ncMi  wdteiinii  im  .»    r.juoMi.s  h-etjueiU.    OiKt  lirjpuud, 
the  raccoon's  inbtiiiLt  is  to  dive  Jt"  pim  .  ostoiii,ibl)  Jwdy  frwu  the  tra".  OuU 
as  the  Officer  pointed  out  with  <*  buj  »jrin.  the  weiyht  pulls  the  animal  Jown 
and  prevents  it  from  reaching  the  surfaci*. 

Several  students  seenied  to  find  this  method  aiiiusing. 

Students  were  advised  to  use  an  extra  long  stake  in  sandy  soil  -  about 
18  to  .20  inches  -  or  the  animal  will  pull  out  and  travel  with  the  leghold  and 
stake.    Again,  the  students  found  this  possiuility  a  real  rib-tickler 

"•Coons  have  a  way  of  pul.ling  outa  there  like  it  was  nothing."  said 
the  control  officer,  who  seenr.ed  nildly  retarded. 

The  control  officer  mentioned  that  improperly  set  traps,  including  one 
illustrated  on  the  Woodstream  flyer,  would  capture  "non-target"  animals.  He 
said  a  canal  set  or  a  trap  set  in  a  n^nway  would  capture  beaver  and  otter 
(populations  for  these  species  are  low,  but  the  New  Jersey  Division  of  Fish,  ^' 
Game  and  Wildlife  permits  them  to  be  trapped  on  a  "regulated"  basis)  and 
waterfowl  such  as  ducks.    Later  in  the  day.  Fred  Gimble,  president  of  the 
Central  Jersey  Furtakers  Association,  showed  us  how  to  use  a  runway  set. 
Since  no  one  else  asked  the  obvious  question,  I  asked  Mr.  Gimble  about 
catching  non-target  furbearers.  such" as  ducks.    He  seenied  annoyeo  and  said, 
"What  will  you  catch?   Anything  you  catth  will  be  a  furbearer. " 

"You  guys  go  ahead  and  get  some  experience,  were  the  control  officer's 
parting  words. 

Mr.  Byrne  mentioned  that  "only  600-700  trappers  in  the  state  were 
skilled  enough  to  catch  foxes."  which  leave;*  over  3,000  unskilled,  young 
trappers. 
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U\lt\  Jcvity.Mr.  liviiiv  «»nnountc«l  thot  wr  ytvw  loimj  tu  the  r  nu  fi-.'Kl 
(outv)de  of  the  lontretti  ruwf  wMe»*e  the  cl<*sso*>  w**fo  h»'lijj.    About      Jead  ^ 
raccoon!>  and  opoisumi  wure  strewn  on  the  lawn     Within  my  field  of  y/isioh, 
several  prospective  "humant  i^nd  selective"  youiuj  trappers  kiLkt'd  the  dead 
animals,    their  behavior  brought  to  mind  Or.  Jo/ce  IJrothefs'  wdniimi  that 
exposure  to  the  horrors  of  trappin9  evokes  a  sadistic  response. 

As  we  gathered  about  the  carcasses,  Mr.  Byrne  began  to  tell  us  how  to 
"dispatch"  the  trap  victims. 

This  is  where  our  presence  caused  the  course  to  be  cleaned  up  and 
greatly  altered  as  compared  to  other  trapping  courses  conducted  by  the 
division.    There  had  recently  been  a  furor  over  the  division's  intent  to  bring 
trapper  training  into  Public  school  curricula.    The  public's  reaction  to  methods 
used  to  kill  furbearers  wab  one  of  horror.    The  division  was  not  successful  in 
its  effort, 

So»  Byrne  omitted  stomping  and  suffocating  furbearers  and  breaking  the 
necks  and  backs  of  animals  by  standing  on  a  stake  placed  on  the  neck  of  the' 
victim  and. jerk  ng  the  body  upward.    It  is  ironic  that  Mr.  Byrne  did  not 
cover  these  methods,  for  they  are  the  most  commonly  used. 

The  students  were  told  to  "drownd*  (sic)  the  animals.  ^Drowning  a  trap  ^ 
victim  (using  a  water  set  or  water)  assur^  the  trapper  his  prey,  and  the  fur 
is  not  damaged,  ^^ 

Steering  away  from  the  stake  and  suffocation  methods  normally  used,  Byrne 
said  that  the  trappr,r  should  use  water  whenever  possible.    He  suggested  clubbing 
the  animal,  then  sutmerging  its  head  in  water  it  a  sfeam  or  other  water 
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suune  IS  i.Viii  Itit  tr.iii|)iiiM  Ui'  ^  Utis  v^.i^  .li  .  i  ihrd  .tS  '  hutitatii*'  with  no  furtlur 
CO(ll»i'f  1 1 . 

Next,  dn  dlniobt  totdl  ly  onused  method  of  killimi  furbtdrers  was  mentioned. 
Mr.  Burne  sdid  thdt  c«  hmtidne  option  w«ji>  shuotnnj  the  dinrndl  btftween  the  eyes 
and  ears.   Thi^  method  is  the  least  pupular  of  ways  to  kill  furbearei's,  because 
bullets  damage  the  fur.    NoneCheIess»  and  Ijroely  for  our  benefit,  Mr.  Byrne 
menMoned  shooting  furbearers  and  recocTinended  thdt  foxes  be  shot  In  the  chest  from 
the  distance  of  one  foot.    Mr.  Byrne  said  that  the  trdpper  muSt  lie  down  to 
to  this.   That  he  wa<  addressing  a  group  largely  coniprised  of  adolescents  who 
were  years  away  frco>  legally  operating  a  .22  seemed  extraneous. 

When  a  young  trapper  asked  what  those  under  18  year  of  age  could  do,  Mr. 
Byrne  replied,  "You  club  it."   He  went  on  to  say  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  was 
to  hit  the  animal  between  the  eyes  or  behind  the  brain.   He  used  a  small  garden 
trowel  to  illustrate  clubbiny  the  dead  opossum.    The  Pennsylvania  Trapper's 
Guide  we  were  given  also  recommended  a  long-handleo  garden  trowel.    This  was 
diiscribea.as  "humane," 

He  uid  ^*  "ski  lied"  trapper  could  kill  an  animal  with  one  blow.    He  did 
not  volunteer ^ow  many  blows  are  needed  when  d  trapper  is  learning,  and  no 
One  asked. 

Another  trapper,  one  of  the  few  adults,  asked  wiidt  to  do  in  "those  townv 
where  guns  are  banned  [in  the  interests  of  public  safety]."   Byrne  replied, 
"If  you  want  to  fight  that  [ordinances],  there  are  plenty  of  groups  to  back 
you  up.    They  have  lawyers  and  that  sort  of  thing.** 

The  groups  were  not  nanH*d. 

I  asked  Byrn^  if  the  dead  animals  had  been  trapped.    He  replied,  'Yes." 
I  then  asked,  "How  were  they  killed?"   Byrne  responded,  "I  don't  know." 
When  I  uut'iiod  abuut  une  oni»iia»  in  partaulur  that  looked  badly  beaten,  Byrne 
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He  then  «.oven.M  »'eledSinu  non- tjr-jet  drnniaU.   The  ittitude  hero  wjb 
one  of  annoyance.    He  Sdid  that    free-^-anging"  tlogs  wt  re  the  pet  ownerS  ^ 
responsibility   -   not  J  trj|)pcr'i    -  ond  i  soin6<hjt  curious  remark.  "The 
•trapper  has  to  nwke  a  dstision  about  whether  or  not  he  w*nts  that  dog  back 
in  his  trap."  accoflipan'ied  by  loeaTnnyful  glances  at  the  trappers,  war*  >epeated 
twice. 

Again.  Hr.  Byrne's  perception  of  "non-target"  species  did  not  Include 
other  wi^'^iUe  species,  possioly  because  occur reoces  of  trapped  bald  eagles 
and  deer  do  not  receive  as  .wch  nress  as  those  of  trapped  pets  .  and  ire  easily  concealed 

Byrne  reccrwended  releasing  th&  dog  with  a  hog  snare,  a  rather  long 
implement  I  cannot  see  too  r^ny  trappers  purchasing  or  using.    He  also 
suggested  taking  the  ioima)  to  the  dog  warden. 

He  did  not  mention  what  to  do  i<  the  enimal  was  badly  injured.  Such  was  the 
nian's  ^rasp  nf  ''humane." 

We  broke  for  lunch. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  wildlife  control  officer  c'^monstrated  now  to  set  a  , 
Icyhold  trap  /dirt  set)  if.  an  cyen  field.    We  we*e  later  told  bv  a  volunteer 
traooar  that  the  ooen  field  set  was  <j  faulty  cne  because  few  ammIs  cross 
an  open  field,  ami  those  that  do  tend  to  bo  non*target  individuals. 

The  control  officer  told  trapper*;  to  wear  glovei  and  b»  ing  a  knetling 
pad  in  order  to  leave  no  h'jM^;^  scent.  « 

At  this  point,  we  utrv  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  vice-president  and 
presidpnr  of  rh^  f»M!tr.U  u^rsty  rurlakers  Msociatlon.    Hr,  OlB«ble.  the  president, 
said  a  few  words     W(»  then  brose  ir.tu  two  groups  one  to  learn  the  rudliwintary 
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legholtl  it'ts  OH  ijiiti  »mii  tm*  oUu»r   ^*rubt*f'   in:  li-u^''^'*^  ttupb  ^i*?  in  water. 
The  time  spent  in  Ctiih  ijfoup  was  about  iH  C^'  finuti'S. 

For  leghold  traps  set  on  land*  we  were  tolU  we  could  build  a  "cubby" 
set»  a  cute  iiamG  for  legholds  hidden  by  a  prtmltWe  structure 
of  small  tree  hmbs  or  rocks,  or  a  dirt  set,  whicu  is  simply  a  leghold  trap 
set  in  d  hole  and  can««flatjed  with  sifted  dirt  and  leaves. 

Mr.  Pappa  asked  cur  group  why  no  one  was  asking  questions.    "Are  you 
all  expert  trappers?"  he  queried.    The  assorted  youngsters,  and  the  few 
adults,  for  that  matter,  showed  no  interest  in  the  'challenae"  of  trapping 
that  IS  so  often  used  to  Justify  trapping  as  a  "sport.     The  only  times 
their  interest  was  engaged  was  when  the  instructors  were  speaking  of  killing 
the  furoearers  or  the  current  going  rates  for  pelts* 

Elizabeth  HcHahon.  chairman  of  the  HJCA's  wildlife  connittee,  and  I  chose 
a  dirt  set.    Although  we  were  constantly  surrounded  by  either  Mr.  Pappa,  the 
wildlife  control  officer  or  Mr.  Byrne  (sometimes  all  three  and  bordering 
on  t,ruel  and  unusual  scrutiny),  th*  inspections  of  other  trappers  were  cursory. 

We  then  switched  to  water  sets  using  conibear  and  loghold  traps.  Mr. 
Glmble  explained  how  to  catch  prey  (beaver)  with  legholds.    Setti  g'the  leghold 
near  the  bank  of  the  marsh,  he  attached  the  trap  to  a  long  length  of  wire.  He 
proceeded  to  drive  a  series  of  stakes  (tree  limbs),  each  a  fev/  feet  farther'out 
froin  the  bank  tJian  the  one  prec ceding  it.  and  each  a  few  feet  apart.  He 
explained  how  the  beaver,  once  tr^jiped,  will  dive  away  from  the  bank  toward 
deeper  water.    With  tht-  wire  attached  to  the  trap,  he  said,  the  beaver  will 
Panic  and  b»»coji»e  entwined  around  one  of  the  stakes     At  this  point.  Mr.  6ut>ble 
said. "You  qot  him.  You  qot  him  then.    No  way  he  can  get  Out  of  this  -  he  does 
himself  in."     Mr.  Gi.Dble  was  smiling,  and  seej»»ed  tjuite  proud.  » 
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I  intemiuted  ittis   rfvfrie  t<>  asK  how  iomj  U  took  the  .jnitndl  to  drown 
(I  had  waUed  for  someone  else  to  ask.  but'lhey  hdd  not).   Mr.  Oiwible  paused 
dnd  replied.  "One  fliinute."    Here  was  yet  another  dissemblance,  for  it  is 
widely-known  that  beavori  can  hold  their  breath  for  up  to  20  minutes  and 
muskrats  for  alnwst  i5.    E\^pn  the  Pennsxlvani£.J.raj>i)er  Train i m^,  «jujde  we  were 
issued  said  that  oeavers  stay  "submerged"  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  Gimble  demonstrated  how  to  set  conibear  traps,  using  a  runway  set. 
Stressing  that  the  trap  was  submerged  in  water  assures  the  trapper  that  other 
trappers  will  not  steal  his  prey,  a  phenomenon  which  must  be  <juite  prevalent, 
judging  from  the  frequency  of  warnings  on  the  subject.    A  submerged  trap  was 
also  deemed  as  beiftg  "selective.*" 

This  time,  we  v^ere  as  ed  by  Mr.  Gimble  why  no  one  was  asking  questions. 
"Oo  you  know  what  you  are  doing?'*  he  asked,  scnewhot  skepticolly. 

We  had  our  choice  of  setting  a  conibear  or  leuhold  in  water.    We  chose 
a  conibear  propped  up  by  tree  limbs  and  set  in  a  runway.    After  15  minutes, 
everyone  returned  to  the  classroom.    Out  of  a  broad  selection  of  trapping  » 
-sets,  the  pirticipants  had  tried    but  two.    It  was  assumed  that  Crappors 
try  the  others  on  their  own  during  the  trapping  season 

We  returned  to  the  concrete  one-room  building  to  find  the  r<jctoon  and 
opossum  carcasses  hung  from  the  porch  n/itinq  by  their  hind  legs     This  sight 
encouraged  joking  among  the  trappers. 

Mr.  Pappa  demonstrated  how  to  skin  a  rdccoon.  Finally,  questions  were  ^ 
*  being  asked.    They  weie  about  money  and  the  condition  of  pelts. 

All  furs,  we  were  tolds  except  for  beaver,  at  *  **cased."    The  skin  is 
removed  from  the  animal  by  slitting  tne  f»ir  from  one  hind  ley  to  the  other 
and  V»rough  a  success  ton  of  other  noves.  pulling  the  hide  over  the  head  like 
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a  swLMtf      Um  built*  k.Hivi  Ik*  pulUthoiil  t>t  fhf.'u'! 

Ml.   \n/|iti  loid  II',  thdl  ihy  diiiittdK  wor<'  ''M»tnl  lills.*    Mr.  Uyiiu,  whi< 
huti  ififomd  us  thdt  the  urMckils  i<iul  betvi  i nipped.  ^Jid.  "Ni>.  thtiy  wrre 
trapped  last  >pring  and  kepi  in  the  t reefer."    rhi:>  was  apparently  an  ^ 
inside  joke*  because  Mr.  Pappa  laughed  opd  said.  "In  that  casc»  we've 
«.onie  a  Innq  way." 

Mr. ^  Byrne's  earlier  statement  that  the  annuals  were  trapped  had^  raised 
the  questions  of  where,  when  and  by  whonu    The  le<jal  trapping  season  had  not 
yet  started. 

Byrne  rtimarked  that  the  20  animals  and  ^kins  were  "junk"  and  could  not 
be  used.  , 

Whilf^  skinning,  the  students  joked.    The  butts  of  the  jokes  were  the 
dead  animals.   A  sample.    "Who's  for  'possum  stew?'*  to  which  a  Kitund  youngster 
replied.  "Not  this  piece  of  crap  * 

Amid  demeaning  epithets,  the  skinned  bodies  -  which  appeared  shockingly 

meager  after  being  stripped  of  their  furs  -  were  tossed  in  a  large  pile. 

The  sound  uf  skulls  hit.tmg  together  sounded  like  so  many  soda  bottles. 

The  bodies  wert  discarded  as  trash. 
« 

Ue  went  into  the  classroom,  where  Mr.  Gimble  spoke  to  us  about  his 
organization.    "Trapping  is  a  loner's  sport."  he  saidi  "so  we  join  clubs 
to  sell  ou!  pelts  for  the  best  price.    Ue  also  fight  anti-trap  legislation 
and  that  nonsense  there."     He  asked  the  kids  to  join. 

1  was  not  permitted  to  take  the  test  because,  according  to  6ynie.  I 
had  not  skinned  and  fleshed.    1  asked   Byrne  wny  other  students  (in  previous 
«(.our«»es)  had  gel  ten  their  ^.ertifkates  without  skinning.    Mt  said  he  didn't 
know.    And  then  he  said.  "I  teach  respect  for  the  entire  animal  -  and  skinning 
is  (1  part  ot  It  ' 
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1  foun<J  thib  ^odinon^  ludicrous  in  Jwjhi  ot  Hit  day's  oxreriL»ncei»  -  a  diy 
in  which  I  heard  dnnwh  ivferred  lo  as  "lunk  /  "thimr  and  "^crdp.";  a  duv 
in  which  the  terror  cf  a  drowning  raccoon  was  a  source  of  humor;  d  day  in 
which  the  overall  purpose  of  U»e  course  was  repuynant. 

The  students  took  the  open-book  test,  then  exchanged  papers  tor  grading. 
Since  I  did  not  take  the  test.  I  observed  Mr.  Uyrne  bigmny  all  the  certificates 
before  the  test  was  over. 

Everyone  received,  their  trapping  certificates  except  w.    I*  feel  this 
is  a  curious  distinction*  since  bofore  my  enroTlment  in  th**  course  it  appeared 
as  easy  to  get  a  trapping  certificate  a?  it  is  to  scratch  one's  elDow.    To  fi\y 
knowledge,  no  one  has  ever  failed  the  New  Jersey  trapper  training  course.  It 
appears  strange  that  the  oneipc/son  not  granted  a  certificate  is  an  officer 
of  Friends  of  Animals.  Inc   »  It  may.  in  fact,  attest  to  my  sanity. 
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WhiJe  strong! y^appo<;»*<l  to* trapping,  the  iiirnfistic  nature  of  the  course. 
Vfhich  was  satur«ittM  *»ith  ?iltinfoniidti6n,  *ndccurdcles  and  coniradUtions, 
startled  me.  .  ^         ^  V 

Th«»  characteristics  ot  the  trappers  I  was 'around  -  as  r^antU^^ted  by  their 
remarks  and  actions  -  indicated  a.con:p)ete  U^K  of  reyard  fpr,  indeed »  an 
y!!^wir^'?S*>  0*  animal  suffel  ^r^g  and  a  tonttmptuou**  at^Jtud?  toward  the  an*nwU 
whose  *ikins  tney  s^H.    These  ^'oungiters  were  ind Is potvibl^*  proof  of  Or.  Joyce 
Brothers*  4nd  child  educators'  analyses  that  crueKy  to  anirw)^  d.ei.ensituos 
the  pi^rpetrator. 

It  is  hiy  opinion  that  the  trapper  training  course,  offei^d  by  the  0*3*tstoft 
of  Fiiti,  Gan^e  an*l  Wildlife  as  an  "alterndtW*?"  to  banning  the  leghoici  :r*p. 
Js  nothing  inore  than  the  politua)  cushion  they  had  hoped  it  would  bQ,  The 
course,  the  caliber  of  irtstructors,  and  the  subject  Ratter  are  an  eiftb^rrassoent 
to  th«?  state.  _ 

Ai  the  tripping  season  st^,rts,  one  shudder',  to  think  of  what  raccoons.  beav»rv* 
otters,  foxes,  opossums  and  other  animals  arc  enduring  it  the  hjnJs  yf  ktds  who 
could  not  resist  Kicking  the  dertd  ammaU  used  tn  the  course     >*lth  the  Impriiwlyr 
of  the  state »  these  .vhocl  toy  tr^^rs  are  ar^d  with  gar  Jen  trowpls,  inhujaane 
♦  traps,  rocks,  clubs,  axes  oi  jnythinq  clif  ♦hey  can  think  of  in  the  pursuit  Of 
this  perverse  recreation.    U  u  a   hilltnq  thoug^i 
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VIEWPOINT 


Plain  pah  fatfM 


kftoM  tr^  IdUcU  tinMt  pikM  ttOmi)  M- 
(•rtluU  oohfjH  U  U  muM  b|      Strict.  TW 

p«l4«C  tkt  ^  b  fMtnttai^  rti)  «W  MrtkBt- 
CMil ^  rt^nt  W  cmUrat  vukU  to  yctitoel 

ttlc.  iiiMlii  <r  «M  W  Ue  l<|koU  tri^>«  cam- 

cxrMtertx(r|>UMi.  * 

n«  Ua  «. « rtluMd  Iron  Ut  AiMmMy  Oma- 
BMctt  ai)4 1»dM^  CMvnidet  ud  tppeirtd  Widid 
lor  Miy  tiiclmeDL  M  Ut  CMwrt  WotDe  tio> 

b|  N««  Jmcj  «U4U/t  tltkUb  tlul  Wul«|  Ue 
tn^  co«M  kite  w  Mfivtrihtc  ti4e  Hfttt  WlUMit 
0^  triH  tk;  cUUnr<  Oirt  rnixM    M  iQct  »m  M 


7^  AiemtvtWlkiyirMihMl^tttcMtoi 
;  «ira dficbJi «f  iteto^ DMte «l yMCI^liM 
t  Md  WlUflft,  Ulk  fUteswti  TK«  M^ndMt  to 

•  •  •  • 

tut  Ifr.  lhar  nM  tW  irtnA]^  fTM  t9to«iV 
liN  WOdib trt  h CMOd  vKh  tW  fMh|iK  V 

im  nfalei  ccntnt  itvdr  l9  tte  Nattoul  Aa4«7 

'  'Ptftbtmi  Utfpitf  ct peimltg  csapMitue  • 

If  ttrt  thtm  eotOy  Mi  pMki 

inctht  frtfM  n4iet  mtr  wikUM  mmrtkt 
*t  rthim  laeHmen.  TU  atmif  t*»  h»  htiUt  tfmt 
mnmiftk  neeimUm,  cMitmdm  U m-imm 
ttclomm,  UtetOm  trfrnkUc  wmvkg  x)  i  f  mm  * 

It  k  rctntuUt  UK     rtMat  yrekkm  Us 
riUcd  u  u  iriuMtt  isii»t  a  hvnuit  bill  Ut 

kiTt  M  pUcf  U  u  ctltikUiM^  tut*.  TW  AsitmUy 

Mam  ktiiUU«a  U  UiUkk  MUMctmry  Mm- . 
iMMWUrtor* 

Um*!  MMmiikj  to  mit  wlQ  ymiM  u  l«nj[  M 
wmt  <       to  Mimib  b  tmKn  i>c«  d 
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Time  to  ban.  leghold  trap  statewide 


ciMjiorsKnou  ucU  the  courtroom  lac- 
III  Whtn the fari^art  onihcir  side  thcj^uill 
jrput  the  fiCts  i(  noi  ihcy  uill  try  arjumc 
»)u  When  neither  1^  on  their  side  they 
rjn  be  counted  on^io  pound  the  table 

Tr.t  ihumpinf  u  as  never  as  loud  as  it  \a as 
VI  hen  South  Jcrse>  le^tiOators  tried  to  defeat 
4  proposed  ban  onthelephold  trap  Havingno 
funvincing  case  to  make  for  the  continued 
iiM-  of  ih(  devices  the  lawmakers  tried  to 
rjise  3  liule  du^t  Those  North  Jersey  fel- 
iiivis  damn  their  eyes,  are  trying  to  dictate 
VI hot  ^  best  fof  South  JcTSfy.  ihey said 

If  the  effort  revived  the  South  Jersev 
secessionist  movement,  uear':  not  aware  of 
11  hut  the  persuasive  effect  on  the  Assembly 
»x  3  rr.uiier  of  record  The  ban  on  the  lejhold 
ifip'j  J  :d  U  l  I  awl  now  avians  action  in 
Ihr  <W*niie 

li  ini  upper  houv  confines  its  considera  * 


tion  10  the  merits  of  the  bill  -  ituould  pro- 
hibit theu$c.Mle.pos>cvionor  manufacture 
ofthetraps-ituiMfindcausctociveitsimi 
lar  approval 

The  essential  issue  isasdearnowasit'^as 
to  years  ajo  when  federal  legislation  was 
considered  that  woufd  have  banned  the  leg- 
hold trap  nationwide  The  devices  ?re  inhu- 
mane They  inflict  f>ccdles»  pain  on  wild 
creatures  and  sometimes  on  domestic  am* 
mals  Humane  alternatives  to  the  leghold 
trapeKist.and.ifsuchdcviccsimposeaneco- 
nomie  penalty  on  the  few-who  profit  from 
trappint»beit  They  have  no  license  -  no 
more  than  a  strip*mine  operator  or  an  oil 
company  -  to  exploit  a  natural  resource 
without  moral  cr  ethical  restrictions. 

The  use  of  the  leghold  trap  is  not  even  con- 
sistent within  New  Jlersey.  :t  is  already  ille- 
gal in  to  counties,  including  Camden  and 


Durlinglon  Thcj^f  islature.^ieNpite  the  cur 
rent  protestation*  of  its  South  Jersey  mem 
bcrs.  hassccn  f  It  in  the  past  to  jrant  the  more 
rural  counties  a  waiver  on  the  trap  ban  But 
that  accommodation  did  not,come  with  an 
viernal  tuarantce  It  is  time,  therefore  to 
bring  all  31  counties  into  compliance 

What's  more,  it  is  time  for  Iccislators  to 
admit  that  the  state's  small  trapping  indus- 
try -  $4  million  annually,  the  state 
estimates  —  won't  disappear  because  of  the 
ban.  which,  after  all.  docs  not  outUw  trap- 
pint  per  sc.  It's  time  too  that  they  concede 
that  the  lefhold  trap  isn't  indispensable  in 
controliinf  animal  population  ^nd  di>ease 
Infact.lrapplnfhaibecnshowntobeaninef- 
fietentwaytoachieveeither{oal.Tos'uuest 
otherwise  is  just  more  pounding  on  the 
table 
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SUSAN  tUSSOl 


NEW  JERSEY  IRAPS 


(insert:  iniMls  In  leg-hold  traps.)  This  Is  i  leg-hold  trap.   It's  used  In  tbe 
voQds  to  brutAlly  trap  and  holdiSmaU  anlnals.   The  device  Is  barUric  ind  should 
bt  outlawed.   The  jaws  snap  hard,  soieetlMS  breaking  the  leg  of  the  unfortunate 
creature  that  wanders  Into  Us  clOtches.   The  an(»al  laay  suffer  excruciating  pain 
f^r  days  until  It  dies  or  Is  found  andlcUled  by  a  tr*pper.   The  leg-hold  trap  1$ 
Indiscriminate.   This  pet  hid  Its  leg.amputited  after  being  Injured  Irt  «  trap. 
Animal*  have  tritd  to  chew  off  their  feet  In  attempts  to  free  themselves.  The 
cruelty  of  the  trap  deiainds  that  Its  use  be  outlawtnl.  (end  Insert) 

In  rtew  Jersey  legislation  has  been  passed  by  the  state  Asse«»l)ly  that  would  prohibit 
the  sale,  manufacture  and  use  of  the  device  throgghout  the  state.   The  Iwlslatlon 
has  widespread  popular  support  but  opponents  have  been  able  to  hold  the  bill  In 
Senate  comlttees  and  prevent  It  from  coming  upi  for  a  vote. 

Unfortunately,  time  Is  running  out.  To  have  the  ban  on  traps  become  law  this 
year,  legislation  must  be  pas>'<j  before  the  end  of  the  legUlatlve  session  this 
December:  and  advocates  of  the  bill  say  one  nan  can  assure  that  the  Senate  bill 
comes  to  a  vote.   That  man  Is  Carmen  Orechio,  the  president  of  the  Kew  »»irsey 
Senate'.  * 

let  Sen.  Ortchlo  know  you  want  this  legislation  voted  on  this  session,.  And  Itt 
your  state  senators  know  you  want  in  end  to  the  brutal  leg-hold  trap.    Passage  of 
the  legislation  in  New  Jersey  will  help  pave  the  way  for  passage. of  similar 
legislation  In  other  ftates.  Including  New  York.   Kow,  during  trapping  season, 
when  these  traps  are'  !>napping  "Mercilessly,  4s  the  time  to  act. 


Presented  by  Sue  Colt,  O;rec>or  of  Editorials,  WCBS-TV 
November  IS,  1983  at  6:SS  PH 
Hovember  16.  Xm  at  6:2S  AH 
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THE  NEW 


YORK  times;  SUNDAY.  OCTOBER  *  »»«     /  31 


ENVIROiE^lwsl 


LeoH.  Carney 


THE  RAPTOR  TRUST  In  Uw 
MorrU  County  community  ol 
MlUlnttoQ,  •  Doepront  Urd 
rMOM  and  ntutbUlutioo 
ctoter,  hu  documtoUd  tht  tust 
d4UMt*nd  i{wdM  Id  New  Jetvey  to  bt 
mftlaMd  In  •  eteet  U(boM  tnp. 

Tbt  drdccA  art  UMd  by  4,C00  to 
5.000  tnpptrt  In  tb«  tut*  to  catch 
na>bMrtAS  unlmala  for  tbelx  peltt. 
XjMoiid  J.  Soucy  Jr.,  pretld«at  ol 
«  tbt  txvt,  mM  in  tn  l&ttxvltw  Uit 
.wMk  that  tbt  injurai  bUd  wta  •  fim- 
yaar  Coopac't  baivk,  •  rtr*  fp«d«  ta 
tb*  Eaat  thftt  hu  aotptriiooad  a  tat*' 
titoilMr  to  that  of  tba  ptrefrioa  fal- 

€00.  A 

Tbi  ttala  bird,  vtth  a  wiapptn  o( 
above  2t  tiirhaa,  waa  tonad  ovar  to 
tte  tn»tarv«nl  woaka  ato  by  «q>- 
ptoyata  of  tba  Olotoo  Suta  WUdUfa 
ItanajamitAraa. 

*'tt  waa  bmd  dao^Ungvpalda  down 
In  a  tup  aooaawhntt  D*ar  tba  ^ruca 
Xtts  KaaarvoCr  and  bad  baao  cambt 
by  tba  toa,**  Mr.  Soucy  aaSd. 

*aba  tarvaa  bcoa  at  tba  anki  a  bcolca 
aadfbctaada  caOoaa.aotSaotbaUrd 
boakd  wttb  an  artbritie  Jotet.  Iba 
Urd  la  wtstad.  I'm  DOt  lora  what  101 
do  vtth  It,  buc  lU  pnbably  band  tt 
and  lit  U  to.  It  bu  « aaan  cfaaoca  of 
surrtTtef.** 

Sloea  1177.  tba  traat  bia  traatad  10 
blrda  of  pray  tbat  bftd  baao  matmad 
Uka  tba  Coopac'a  hawk.  Ibeaa  lo- 
cJoded  tbroo  graat  honad  owla,  a 
bamd  Ciwi,  tbraa  rad«bouldarad 
hawto  and  thria  rad^aUad  hMs. 
Tba  bairad  owl  and  rcd^aboulderad 
bawk  ar*  on  tba  auu'i  thraataoad. 
ipacia*  IM,  a-catacocy  tkat  ladlcataa 
caoacmtJott  MkntM  ara  aaadad  to 
aavatbaipadaa. 

Abo  itooa  1I77»  Mr.  Soucy  aald,  tba 
trott  baa  rooatrad  ao  othar  rapcon 
''with  aartoot  kg  Injuzlat  tkat  I  aua> 
pact  wara  cauaad  by  latbold  tiapa.  al- 
tbaugblUdtproof.** 

**B«canao  tbaao  trapa  art  aat  Ula> 
faHy  afid  ara  ooc  raquliad  to  ba  ra> 
poftad  to  any  itata  or  Fadand  ofA- 
ciala.**  ka  said.  **}  awpact  ttl^  what 
wo'ra  laafnf  In  tba  wity  af  tojttf^d  anl» 
maia  la  only  a  vary  mlnuta  ptrcaot> 
tfaofthadama^** 

•Moit  Ttptora  bijurad  by  tba  traps 
fvwitually  dis  bscaufs  of  tbt  loaa  of  a 
la(  or  avaa  a  to*.  Mr .  Soucy  aUd. 

'Tbcy  doi%*t  kiiep  vary  well  In  cap* 
tMty/*  ba  ssiplabMd.  "Of  tba  binla 
that  wasMtbr  public  aAicaticDaldU. 
flays,  ri  xDUCb  rather  bav*  a  oq*> 
lyad  Ur  J  or  OD*  with  an  iajorad  wing 
than  001  with  foot  protlsma.  Tbaa* 
irappad  Utds  «vantual!y  ar*  all  wast* 
td :  wt  lav*  to  authanii*  them.** 


Mr.  Soucy  has  handad  over  his  la- 
forsuUcQ  to  otber  animal  weUara  or- 
(aniatloos.  bdudinf  Frlead*  of  Ant. 
mals  Inc.  o(  N«pCuD*,  that  ar*  tup- 
porting  a  maasuro  that  would  ban  tb« 
l*tboldtr«p. 

Tba  bill.  btrodtfC»d  by  Ac9*aibly< 
tnaoD.  BMsett  Maiur.  Dwnocrat  ot 
Foct  L**,  U  bein<  blxkod  in  tba 
at*  Natma]  Re*ourc«s  and  Agtkul* 
tur*  Committ**  by  Sut*  Sanator 
Jtaymood  J.  Zao*.  Democrat  of 
Woodbury. 

At  baarlnga  ctn  Trmtoo  aooo 
mooths  ago,  offldals  of  tba  itata's 
DIviiloo  of  Fish.  Gam*  and  WUdlif*. 
an  aim  of  tb*  Dspaitmaot  of  fiovi- 
rooasotal  ProtactSoo.  taaUflad  that 
tbcy  dkl  npc  tsicir  of  uftr  endangersd 
spadaa  cautbt  tn  a  legbold  trap  and 
that  tba  dMc*  poaad  c6  danger  to 
i]cn|Mn*sp*cl«s.  - 

Tk*  dtvlsloa  has  btao  a  stanch  sup* 
potter  of  trappara*  attocta  to  retain 
*ua*  of  tba  legboEd  trap»  which  has 
baeo  banoad  fai  tO  f oralfa  couotriaa 
aD(la«v*ralit*taa.  ^ 


Energy  Fair  on  Tap 

Ahboi^h  thara  bar*  beao  slgaifl- 
cact  roductkos  tn  recant  y«art  fai  tba 
Federal  Comm&aDt*s  commltmaot 
to  devaloptog  aolar  aoacty.  pctvat* 
orprfzatloQi, 'fuch  as  tba  Sooth 
Braach  WatanbM  Aaaodatko,  hav* 
been  trying  «>  pick  tip  the  alaCk. 

*lbe  aseodatton's  aaoood  aooual 
EceiYy  Fair  next  SoDday  wU  ba  bald 
at  tba  Flemlngtoo  FalrtroODda, 
betii)olnf«tlAJ4.  ;' 

Tbe  aseolaUoa  t«Uera*  tbu  tb* 
lee*  fuel  burned  and  tb*  vaon  *ffl- 
deody  It  ls\ted«  the  leae  conaomars 
win  bava  to  pay .  tn  torn,  accocdiitg  to 
aaeocUtlOQ  ofAclali.  thera  win  ba  lea* 
alrpoUutioQ.  leas  waste  o(  aatural  r*> 
sources  and  an  tocreaaa  In  rscycUflf. 

The  axeocUtion  will  waW*  the  SI 
adult  adtnlMloo  fea  tor  aayooa  bring* 
tag  to  the  f  air  a  bag  of  ahttnbnm  cam 
or  aewspapers  f or  racydb^ 

Last'inlnuta  aschltltors — there  ar* 
ifiore  than  90  signed  up  alr**dy--caa 
caU  D«nlsa  Nakki  at    ./  TtUAU, 

For  those  lntercet*d  ki  tponaodng 
thdr  own  fairs,  an  organlxatloo 
called  tba  Center  for'Reo*wabl«  Ra- 
nourcaa  off er*  a  f  re*  bookloC  ''So  You 
Vant  To  llav*  An  Cnargy  Fair.**  It 
can  b*  •bUloed  by  wil  tins  to  th*  otn- 
t«r  at  100  Cooo*ctlcut  Avano*.  Waah- 
lngtcn,D.C.200M. 

Tba  Solar  Energy  Rasaarch  Insti- 
tute offers  *'A  Guide  to  Organising 


Local  Solar  Eveots'*  for  ;iJO,  poet- 
paid.  This  lodudea  mora  than  a  <kn«n 
casa  studies  of  succaasful  solar*  and 
eocrgy'COQatrvatloa  aveots  and  how 
toputtbemtoffetber. '  . 

Tha' booklet  Is  avaiUbfa'from  the 
S^)*dnt(ndant  ot  Dooumeots,  VS. 
Oovanuaeot  Printing  Office.  Wasb* 
lngtoo.D.C.3l>4Q2. 


Houtehold  Coiuultant 

Susan  Korrla  Rnatt  of  Sacauca*»  an* 
emrlronaeotal  actMft  of  loQg  (Caad- 
tag,  probably  Is  the  flist  peraoo  ki 
H«ir  Jsney  to  claim  thatlUsof  *'aBvl- 
roamsDUlhouaehold  coosQitaaL** 

For  a  fa*.  Mlai  Kaatt.  a  otm. 
WTitar  aal  foroMr  ackoottaachar.  will 

•  rummage  tbroogh  a  bomeoMar's 
garbaae.  garata  and  oabfaati  and* 
nrmuUte  a  yua  Irr  aavtag  *%»• 
drada,  11  not  tboaaaods.  of  doUan  a 
year.**  aba  s«yi.  tkrooth  raeychnf, 
SDsrsy  ooDssrratlaotod  haalthttpi. 

*  In  an  Intcrrlvw  last  wsak»'Mlss 
Scattsald: 

*'I'n  ba  trtnk  wtth  tha  seopla^by 
looUag  ki  tkoMKM  aad  cauaits'  to 
point  oot  isaleai,  wastaftd  or  9rso 
dant*ro«  producu  and  laaUag  tbs. 
ptopt*  reaUsa  what  2h«y^r•  chokao  r  9 
avacag*  ocnsamen  aotnockad'tn 
today*!  advartlalsgcafflpalgDs.  - 

*Th«y>f  tost  tk*  ability  to  dl*o*ra 
good,  o*c***aTy  Items  (rtxnkariBffil* 
mvolooedoes.** 

Miss  Roatt  Is  a  lomma  eoDi  land* 
gradoat*  of  K*fta  Coa*c*  In  Union, 
ufiormatloa  on  her  faas  oaaba  61^ 
taload  by  wrttl&g  to  bar  aim  Xcrsl 
Lan*.  Seeaiscus,  070H  cr  calUQg . 

(3oi)niim.' 


For  Hungry  Birds 

tn  Octobar,  soma  bti<iS«n*thaQgbts 
turn  tc  backyard  fsMsrs,  a  grtwfatg 
aboodano*  of  whkh  ar*  aow  Isrgoty 
raspoQslbl*  for  the  prtseoc*  of  canli* 
tals  aad  other  tenntr  mlgranti  kl- 
nost  the  year  rowd.  ^ 

Owl  ntvso  ta  TtaaaeC*  Uoamouth 
CoQDfty,  ens  of  tks  Mrd  saactnartss 
0(«rated  by  tbs  New  Jartsy  AndaboQ 
Sodanr.  Is  offsring  a  asd*!  of  **Blrd 
Fcad  SavlnM  Days,**  wh«r«by  koo^ 
ewnara  aad  otbtn  can  stock  up  oa 
larga  QoaatlUas  of  thtafi  such  u  SQO* 
fktvsr  iesda»  olxbina  of  wtid-Urd 
f**ils.  thtstl*»  suet  and  saad  eakss. 

For  fWthar  lafonnatljn.  call  CM 
Kav«aat(301)7IO>700fr.  ■ 
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Trap  Hearing  Starts  Dispute 


•yIXOH.CA«NEY 


an 


ISSEMBLYMAN  D,  Ikcmtt 
Kaxur,  Dcmocrtt  <A  Fort 
,  Lm;  ku  charttd  that  «Utt 
^     1  wlkSUIt  oradals.  to  support 
Air  cnpptrs  tad  tfa*  oootLjuea  ItpU- 
ol  ftMl  Itfhold  trtpt,  s«vt 
folM  tad  in'*Hfi!T)i  tMtiflNoy  it  a 

(fctot  U«i»UtiT»  faMlt&g. 

TM  officUU  ftavt  cSmM  tbt 

.  Hit  itttlowcqr.  te  itld,  proctpctd 
fabn  10  dimft  a  UU  maJdng  It  a  mbd*- 
maanor  tor  aayooa  to  kavwticly  (trt 
telMlofornuticDtoa  ligUUtivacoa- 
mldat. 

Kr.  Kajur  taJd  tte^bt  had  ba«a  to- 
'  Jbrrnad  by  1ec«)  caima^  t(i  tba  stata'a 
tOffict  of  L^Uattvt  Sexvkaa  that 
4hart  was  so  oftaaaa  or  ptoaltr  tor 

•  tyiiilioaraguljurkctiltttvvroommtt- 
taa.  Ody  U  a  coomlttM  has  ban 

V  ^jvM  nbpoaoa  powart  tb(oucIi  a  ipa> 
,clal  rMotackn  d  tha  aotUa  Aaaaiabty 

or  Saaata — a  fan  oocarraooa — caa 
.«  wtotaa  ulio  taatifl«a  folsaly  ba 
&diar|id  with  ptrjuiy.  ka  aaid.  In 
.ttiaaa  -ipacla!  caaoa»  ha  ootad,  irU< 

Maait  ara  aodir  oatlk 

<  BaialdhlaprDpoaalvonldbavaan 

pitniaiM  balort  aa  kthlathra  000 

mltttai  nrorD  biiora  twtUjflQf. 
TtMlMtlDWDorof  tJMaomdakof 

th*  DhrWoo  of  FUw  Oaaa  aad  Wlkk 
«JCri<  M  Mljwxt^  tha  DtpaxtBMQC  of 

XartnaDMoUl  rmtctioa,  Mr. 
.Mawnr  tatd,  •laigaty  caitTaiMctad 
I  pabtfaM  IntarattlOD  tran  thitrcwxi 
^OrlstOQ  aad  wai  ala»  fa  dtiact  ooDtUct 
'  wtth  KnfaaiiOMi  lidirxMtioa  tlAt 
,  tba:>'ikoQldbtv«ba«iawafaof/* 

•  IkthMitagtrMbildfaUaithby 
tko  AMMDbiy^  OxaaHct  and  Indoa- 
tzT  Ctaosilttaau  Kr.  Uaav  la  Ha  vioa 

txteSimiJiaadipaQtaraf  tb;  ao-caUtd 
^lachold  trap  t)tt],**,tha  Bin  tP  lava 
daaiad  a  la^dra  oommmaa  ta  tha 

.  19  >«n  brvUch.aoiaal  watfara 

•  srouvtfaawprMMdforlt. 

Kr.  Uazur  laM  that  thatatttmoay'a 
*^aola  jpapora  WM  to  difaat  tba  MU ' 
thRMi^  tu0a  InfcmatJoo." 

**fin<y  bunaucraqr  ha»  a  cactain 
yaif^  toteraK  of  iu  ovb,**  ba  taM. 

ita  otaa  if  tba  DtrWoa  of  Flah 
Oajna  tod  WU4aia,  that  lattmt  ap- 
paan  to  b«  to  htv*  a  afaot^  aad  a 
k«boU  tzap  b«hlad  «v«cy  door.** 

Tba  officiaU  aia  RtMad  A.  Cook* 
tacfatm.  ««f  •^cior  o(  tba  dhrlskcj;  Dr. 
'  DoqcJm  AoKoa,  lt«  wUdUfa  pa- 
tboktkt.  asd  JoAj»  Fri«r.  a  cooaar- 
TatiODaracar  «ad  Moloiiit  lo  cbaifa 
of  tbtdtnfkQ*iEadu«<c«dai)dKoo. 
ts^Spaciai  Hofnus. 

Mr.  CooWnitam  aod  Dr.  Jtcacoa 
aaM  ttparattty  ttet  tbMr  taatliaooi* 
M  bMQ  baa«l  00  valid  adcotlflc 
tl&diaia  of  tbf  Unltad  Stttaa  Public 
Haaltb  Sarvkt  aad  xA  hiehly  ra- 
•pactid  wiksit  r«  i\Mai  tbloaututkoa. 

Mm  Priai.  to  iMt  (avUoxMy.  baa 
mM  tkat  heboid  trapa  iMd  had  DO  ttf, 
wicajtt  imp*ci  Ml  mtag»(ii«  or  tM«A 
aet»i»iKCl4%  . 


nsb«t  Ulac*l  trappini  and  poaching. 

(n  addition.  Coi«tta  Mm,  an  ao- 
(orctoaot  o((lc«r  toi  tba  AtaerlcaA 
Sod«(y  forCM  PravaotkaofCnMhy 
to^AolmaU  (n  Hamptoa  rorwnshlp* 
Sui»ax€o»ty.  Mid  that  (be  bobcat,  a 
rara  Dootaioa  fpadea,  wa»  baiac  Ula- 
piUytiapp*!  (oritsfUrtaSuMcxaad 
ftsaakCouatkw. 

Rarotnlrint  tba  widwpraad  prcb> 
lacn  of  iUcfal  buedai  aod4npptat» 
tba  cuta  dtYifioa  aaoouDced  a  coopar- 
atlva  bouDty  pcopaa  aartlar  thia 
ibOQtb.  It  provldas  HOO  aod  tXO  ra- 
wardi  (or  iboat  wbo  lolorm  oo  taiaa 
poacbara  or  huatara  wbo  trap  aodaA- 
ttrad  or  oeocittDa  ipadat. 

Mr,  OooUagbtm  raactad  ahtiply  to 
Mr.  Maxur^  cbaifaa,  laytas  that  ba 
bad  "tba  ooft  compatint  blotoclaca 
ajiyvbara  vorklnt  tor  tna,  and  ibay 
cafl  back  up  what  thay  tay  .** 

*'(  FouM  waloocaa  an  hsvaatlxatkn 
of  tfaidmslOQ.**ba  added,  **butTta(a 
UtUa  aa&jrad  wbio  thi  prof  mloml 
nputatioo  of  aay  paopla  U  takaa.to 
task.** 

Dr.  Roaooar  rottaratad  that  tbara 
waa  a  '*Yery  groat**  probability  of 
nbtd  raoooooa  from  Soatham  atat  x 
aad  tba  aMtbariKMtnl  poctJoQ  of 
PiDMytvaala  fpnadbv  rabiaa  Jp 
H«w  Jarac7.  Xafalar  tnpp(QC»  ba 
aald,  la  aa  **tffacttva  maasa**  of  raUaa 
pcavaoHlopi 
Dr.  Koaboa,  wboaa  doctorata 


encaa,  tba  Raptor  Res4arch  aod  Reha. 
bUiutko  Cantar  at  tba  Uolvaralty  of 
MlnMTota,  tba  Uottod  Stataa  Cantan 
tor  Dlataaa  Control  and  other  aca- 
dacnlc  taatltutloiK  as  thUr  JuatlHca- 
tloii  tor  banolat  \ha  leghoM  tnp. 

lo  additka,  tbcy  aald  that  <4  oatioas 
and  savao  statea  had  baaoad  tba  trapa 
Mcreriaodlnbumana. 

HaaaottaUy,  Mr.  Mazur'a  Ictbe4d 
bUI  would  bantha  salror  Ma  of  tbada. 
Tioa.  which  U  uaed  to  trap  aocae 
440,000  caccooof ,  hea  var,  rad  aod  gray 
jfoxaa  wii  otbtr  tor-baami  that  art 
aold  Hfally  tor  their  palts  aacb  year 

Mr.Maxur  U  Mpportad  by  the  New 
Jtraey  Veterioary  Medical  Society, 
tba  New  Jeraey  CoRgraas  tor  Anlmali. 
tba  Erteods  *of  '  Anlmalf,  the 
A^S^.CA.  aiod  an  aaaodatlco  of  fox* 
kouB^awnera. 

10  addUka  10  tba  dlvUka,  pcpp». 
oenU  of  the  legbold  trap  Inchide  tba 
New  Jecaay  TWtppan  AaaodaUco,  the 
Sowtk  Jetaey  Fur  Taken  and  the 
AaxiKaa  Fkr  Rcaoorcaaioetlhzta. 

Tbara  at«  iiOOO  Ucaqiad  trappan  bi 
tb*  atata,  acoordlog  to  tba  dhriiko. 
ajidlMvaral  aoctka  aitaa  ta  Dortbarn, 
oaaenlltad  aootben  New  Jaraey. 

9acwaaa  )0  aod  10  boyan  «( rmw  tor 
ara  fai  taiatnaaa.  aoc  ladodtM  aa 
Uandflad  uBolber  of  **tocal*^***«-~ 


wbo  *rtada  ta  aad  out  of  tba  bMaUtaaa.** 
apoordtagtoaw  atata  wCdUto  oCndaL 
Tht  atata  dMaka*a  Binaa  of  WUd- 


wt]dUfapaibolofyktmtbaNonb>  Ufa  MaaagacnMitrapoctad  that  tnlMl 
aMtRaaaarcbCaolartorWUdatoDI**   aad  HO  txappara  racatvad  CU  tall- 
Uoa  tor  patta,  wbkh  aklntttaly  aold 
tor     AtUltoooo  tbaraufloarkat 


.  pan  of  tba  Ualrarauy  of  Cco- 
aacdcit.  atld  tbat  tba  atata  dlvUkn*a 
tltwi.o«.trappta|  tad  maaagecnaot 
ware  aup^^ortad  by  that  kMtUuttonw  aa 
waU  M  tba  Soutbaafl  Vlldllf a  Dlaaaaa 
UaltUOaorgla. 

Tba  bua»aa  gnopt  csijUlr.  Maror 
pdat  to  tba  Kattooal  Ac^kny  of  Sci. 


Total  oocBaaaroa  fdoaratatf  by  tntp> 
ping  —  pelt  aalaa,  trapa,  paiBpiMr&a- 
ha,  gaaoUaa  aod  oikar  rtvenoea  — 
waa  aatlmatad  to  ba  HI,!  nUboo  Uit 
year,  dowtt  firom  tba  tZI2  niUUOQ  aald 
tobavabaan  gamtad  tn  Ml.  ■ 


NEW  JERSEY 

■    V.     WEEKLY  • 
.  ERiC 


Mt.  i^azm  aaid  that  ir  bar  taaU- 
nxxvy  bad  beMO  **«;tvaa  under  oath,  aba 
would  lu¥«  oomtolttad  paijury.**  Ba 
waa  alhadfav,  aiaooa  otbar  thb«i,  to 
raaaarcfa.  dooa  at  ^  Uatvartity  of 
MttMaoca  becwaeo  im  aoS  mvthat 
abowad  that  hiDdcada  ol^ld  aa^ 
and  other  tiptora  had  baaa  ItlUad  or 
Biabsad  in  lacbokl  trapa. 

M!aa  Frkr'a  4«aacy  ^  bean  cooc^ 
dlaaUat  a  aiuch^puUktaad  baM  Mgle 
raatormtiua  jua  aiaaaleoaot  pto- 
;  gramlaCaaiberiaodCoistty. 

ta  rap^  to  Mr.  Maaisr^  dajgw. 
Mlaa  aaM  U  A  taleplKM  totar^ 
Yfew  that  w>iM  might  ba  tnia  tor  bald 
eagiaa  m  Mionaaota  w«a  not  aaoaa- 
^rU>  ao  tot  baM  aaglaa  and  other  lap. 
IM1  hi  Janar^  She  aak]  aha  knew 
o(  ca  widaapcaad  iajury  to  ooc«ama 
•poc;aa  fro  tagbold  trapa. 

**U  aali^^l  wwUara  groupa  have 
dau  1  havaot  taao.**  aba  added,  '*l*d 
Uka  10  aaa  thaca  bacauaa  1  waat  to  pro- 
tea  audaocafad  aod  ooagaoM  apedaa 
tuo*' 

ihr  )oiitf-etM(*i«k  cnurovan^  ovai 
traw^-*  Anfc  x.^WQueatiy  pitted  the 
divlnu.  .Mi<iw»*  J4W*)  4rQupa«  ^Hilcb 
duitted  iaa\  week  (hat  tiW>ra  ii4a^  **an 
- uitdrr  li'C  W  \A  Uvpptng  *  la  taa  ^iv. 

to  a/i  u)(ti*!i>W  Sitaiiu  Muatell. 
cihK^uoi.  dtifiUM  toi  (hr  Prteoda  o( 
A<MiuJk  'ii>»  sit  NefAuoa.  Mid  that  ui). 
IH  •fwcd  .  •  Aiv^i  u  comuxai.  Utai 
uiMnv^ifd  raccoon  4ad  uituk^t 
m«at       «iad  lo  tht  puNic  Juid  that 
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STATEHENT  OF  FLOYU  KUCHARSKI,  KUMTER,  IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  BAM  ON  THE  lEGHOLO  TRAP 
201-254-1939 

Ky  nu<  1$  Floyd  Kuch^rskl.    I  am  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Hound  Association. 
I  am  a  licensed  hunter  knd  a  forottr  trapper.    I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
represent  hunters^  and  their  grievances  about  the  loss  end  maiming  of  their  hunting 
dogs  by  IcgKbId  and  killer-type  traps. 

Steel  jaw  leghold  traps  and  hunting  dogs  don't  nix.  Leghold  traps  were  barred 
in  upland  situations  until  Uie  Hughes  administration.   Now,  for  no  reason,  they  are 
allowed. 

The  leghold  trap  Is  unbelievably ^cruel  and  lodlscrlnate  and  catches  any  animal 
that  touches  the  pan.  The  trap  does  .not  ask  "What  am  I  supposed  to  catch?" 

The  reason  killer  traps,  the  Conlbear,  are  being  used  on  land  Is  because  the 
Gane  Division  pemlts  the  use  of  what  Is  known  to  be  an  outrageously  cruel  and' 
Indiscrlnlnate  device.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  leghold  trap.  Because  they  can  use 
this  awful  device,  they  feel  free  In  bringing  «r/  trap  Into  the  woods. 

The  reasoo  hunters  are  being  kept  out  of  nary  properties  Is  because  of  the  bad 
name  of  trappertf  and  traps.  Famei-s  and  the  public  are  associating  trapping  with 
hunting.  And  they  are  wrong.  Vhat  we  do  Is  a  sport.  What  trappers  do  wUh  the 
legholtf  trap  is  to  'nain  and  kill  "wildlife  and  pets  for  pin  money. 

Hunters  carry  the  brunt  for  this  group.    In  addition  we  are  losing  our  best  dogs 
to  leghold  traps  and  we  resent  the  maiming  and  killing  that  trappers  do  In  name 
of  sport. 

Me  wnt  this  trap  bann^  throujnout  ilie  state.  .Better  yet,  we  want  ill  trapping  banned! 

Although  all  kinds  of  aninals  are  caught      leghold  traps^  we  started  documenting 
the  cases  of* hunting  dogs  In  1980.   From  December  1980  until  today,  we  found  the 
following  types  and  number  of  hunting  dogs  lost  to^or  gained  by  dangerous  traps: 

I.   Killed:  4  Walker  fox  hounds  In  leghold  traps.   Three  tf  thc^ 
animals  had  heads  bashed  In  by  trappers,  ,  , 

.2.   1  Walker  fOK  hound  In  a  330  Conlbear  trap  -  dead. 

3.   One  blue-tick  coon  hound,  1  red  bone  coon  ^und  and  one  black  and 
tan  coon  hound  and  one  beagle.  -  Conlbear  trap.  Dead. 

In  addition,  these  naryy  dogs: 

DOGS  THAT  NEVER  RETURHEO 

'■^    5  Walker  fox  hounds,  1  Beagle.   Each  bore  a  collar  with  name-plate, 
^  telephone  number.  Each  dog  was  a  "homer."  , 

DOGS  CAUGHT 

2  Walker  fox  hounds,  one  Walker  coon  dog,  one  red  bone  coon  dog,  one  beagle. 
Markings  on  paws  were  of  leglwld  traps.  Crippled. 


A 
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OOG^  fOUNU  IN  LECHOLO  TRAP*;  A«U  RSLEASEU  UY  OWNERS 

9  Walker  fox  hounds,  1  &e«g1e,  1  Brittany  Sp«Me1.  ^  <• 

WHY  AND  HOW  DO  THE  DOGS  GET  CAUGHT? 

Th6  dogs  follow  the  scent  of  foxes,  raccoons  «nd  r«l>b1ts.   They  go  by  scent. 
And  where  the  gime  goes,  ttie  dog  follows.    The  gaine  «n1iul  uses  p«thw*ys,  ""hedge  rows, 
deer  runs,  foot  piths,  rabbit  runs,  streams,  ponds,  storm  sewers,  p1p«s  •  the  works. 

The  leghold  traps  «n;  set ^11  over  the  pUce.   U\t  used  for  raccoons  kid  foxes 
attracts  sll  anluals  -  both  wildlife  «nd  dcc^stlc.  Wherever  there  Is  a  sign  of  a 
furbearing  animal  -  regardless  of  the  location  <>  traps  ai?  there,  too. 

When  the  hunting  dogs  are  trailing,  they  get  out  of  your  sl^ht  and  hearing.  A 
'hunter  cannot  go  through  a  br>tar  patch  or  pond  In  pursuit  •  the  dogi  have  to  go  off 
on  their  own.    Because  of  wind  or  terrain  or.water.  It  Is  lirposslble  to  keep  the  dog 
within  sight.  ^ 

DOGS  INJURIES:    HOW  THEY  HAPPENED,  WHAT  KIND  OF  TRAP  -  EXTENT  OF  INJURIES 

1.   4  Walker  hounds:  Oi*t  running  the  dogi.   Got  on  the  scent  of  a  fox.  The 
hunter  had  eighteen  dogs,  «t  the  end  of  the  day  3  were  missing.  Looked  for  then 
coastnatly  for  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  three  weeKS,^a  rabbit  hunter  said  his 
bcaglfe  had  found  one  of  the  dogs,  which  Still  had  Identification  tigs  on  It,  burled 
under  leaves  next  to  a  hedge  row  and  drainage  ditch.   The  dog  had  been  caught  In  ;t 
leghold.    rts  head  was  tashed  In.   The  owner  of  the  hunting  dogs  found  the  other  2 
In  the  same  condition,  farther  down  t>)e  llr.'. 

.  2.   The  fourth  walker  fox  hound  was  fouhd  dead  ti  a^Jeghold. 

3.  Another  Walker  fox  hound  In  a  Conlbear  trap:   Caught  In  a  330  Conlbear  on 
Bella  Plain  State  grounds.  Out  with  a  :)ack  of  dogs  running  foxes.   All  dogs  returned 
except  one.   The  hunter,  who  lives  rig>it  across  the  street  from  where  the  anlnal  was 
lost,  went  looking  for  hin.   Found  hi*  In  the  trap.  Rough  tine  getting  game  warden. 
The  trapper  was  found  and  told  to  retnove  5  additional  coni bears  he  had  set  In  the  area. 
Found  guilty  but  still  retailed  his  trapper's  license. 

4.  One  blue  tick  coonohound.  Hunter  no  nore  than  ten  yards  aW^y  from  hf«. 
Heard  the  trap  snap.  Conlbear  so  difficult  to  Jar  open,  and  so  nuch  pressure  Is 
needed,  that  It  was  Inposslble*  to  save  the  dog. 

5.  Hunters  reported  Ted  bone  coon  hOund,  blue  tick  and  beagle  lost  to  Conlbear 
traps.    Found  dead. 

6.  Five  walker  coon  hounds.   Went  hunting.    Dogs  picked  up  scent  end  started 
running.  Never  returned.   The  dogs  were  "homers**  and  had  ID  tags  and  telephone  ni*ber. 
If  at  all  possible,  they  would  have  returned  home.  Or,  If  hit  by  a  car,  their 
deaths  would  have  been  reported.   They  were  victlns  of  traps. 

,    7.   Dogs  caught  and  crippled:   Two  walker  fox  hounds,  one  walker  coon  dog  and 
one  red  bone  coon  hourw!  «nd  one  beagle. 

8.  Two  walker  fox  hounds.   Hunters  reported  finding  dogs  In  steeJ-jaw  traps. 
Both  crippled. 

9.  (J>  walker  coon  hournJ:   Five  steel-j#.#  traps  set  by  a  tree.  Crippled., 

10.  One  red  bone  coon  hound:  Crippled. 

11.  One  beagle  .  Leg  chopped  off. 
DOGS  FOO;JD  IN  LEGHOLD  TPAPS  AND  RkLEASED 

9  Walker  fox  hounds,  one  beagle,  1  Brittany  Spaniel. 
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Coij/ilf-NeiuSi 


B1 


Thur«4«y.M«r«hV0.t9t3 


Trapfrer  guilty  of trespass, 

license  violations 


lymHESTlCURK 
Ottlw-Ncwf  Su/(  Wm«r 

HnXSflC  nOUCH  -  ta  mm  Um 
nrtt  Mck  c  •€$  Wti  U  S«nm«t 
CoMily.  A  rK««<»  triKier  wu  fMk3 
nilly  btt  alfht  ImpAuiRf  lad 
latiiRC  u  ff^t\j  dlifUy  kU 
lir«nit 

anf «  VII  (iMd  a  UU)  •!  HO  Ot« 
t««  cUrm  Ktlix  MvaidptI 
CMft  Ji4{t  Kran  Rsmlrainnll 
«ftcr  t  trtil  In  mMk  th«  d<r«n«iRt 
«iki  hf  kw  ptnnluiM  to  ;ra>  M  tkt 


property  •<  0(U  Pi  incuii  on  tiUck< 
polst-MMtcMmry  Kui. 

PMnekki  t«Uil«4  tut  alfkt  W 
M  sot  tim  DlU^  pcrrabilM  U 
trapMkiiUA^ 

U«A  Witt  II  incUHt  M  Nov.  17  aAtr 
a  C<rm«i  iJMflicH  t*  rts< 

U«nt  CiM«  tUKcma  nt  cauit  ia  a 
it««l  ktxii  tra^  KWfinaiQiil  ibt 
Ufl  HnrOstlM  U  waft  m 
raarackka'a  ft  ap«rty  and  WIi  Mat 
w  viM  Mf.dof  WcwM  traM«4 1« 
«Ma(DUavlc»*tnM. 
Dlkavkt  taund  Uit  b«cim  U 


Mit  Of  ff^imiJ  WM  Mt  rMt*4, 

M  omM  CO  M  Ikt  Uad  aarf  utkiH 
a>4  Uut  PanieUt  %M  flna  kta 
pcrmliikMt  H*  uM  k«  dU  Mt  M« 
any  ia-tmH>»lB|  ylcu'yotUd  «c 

"» M?  »^«J  a|rf  titowlid  tiut 
tkb  MtttJat  tkould  lay  Out  k«« 
c»M  dM  Mtty  ar  tay  K«P«rt7  U 
iM  |W  W  C«J4  It  #•  ttt  |K«P<>^ 
R»amI«ltwiU 
tail  'Tidi  U I  ttouadloc.  it  b  tcwU. 
UjfiiiJ  It  U  AtOaat  UtiHisIacT^ 

DiUVto  uU  It  "wai  natocnaiy" 
tnutt  traiip«ri  li  Nt«  Jtmy  t*  da 


«xUt  (krwf)M«tU«iUttaiCi$«> 
HI  Cwaty  and  Ut  PtMliikli,  Ha 
ukl  mu7  Mck  Knwrtiw  tiUt  ta 


R«  tiidla  tN«|ktkt  "kad  a  riht 
10  trap  MtltM  ukfd  U  Yara  ky  tkt 
•woar.** 

1>a  Mc«  t«M  ka  (atnd  tkt  po«|. 

taertdiUa  and  It  ikaeki  tkU  ctart 
IkJi  Und  •(  tklai  U  a  aKsact  U 
^••fla  and  to  aalmib  U  tkta  ititt.** 
Oikotlei  eaataided  tktt 
Pimckia  taM  Mai  k«  raanydktn't 


wait  U  al|«  a  ccjitybtat  a^aivt  kim 
k<»t  tkatUwu  "MaipmMrad**  u 
<•  ao  kv  kb  iMifkkart  (aU«»tu  tk« 

tiw.  If  UcldMt  wllk  tkt  (Mfmaa 

Tit  Paancklti  and  mmu  do- 
■lad  Ob  ind  aMtk«r  Ml|hkar. 
SifflMl  Bnoki,  uid  k«  ataa  k«tw 
tkatlXknkikadkmvamda^ 
trapaatktUod. 

tmu  Qvaiaik  af  &r«ektia«.  « 
diTKtor  •(  tk«  N<«  Jm«y  iraMan 
Ataadatbk  takt  k«  k«i  trMU 
"iraMtk  tklaif  avtr  katveta 
OlUvici  aM  IS*  r*«M«*u  u  i.^ 


ary  Nt  W  d<^«d  Out  |«<t  k«ea«« 
Oa  liftj  u  Mt  fofUd  a  p<m«  cavV 
iripaaiL 

Tkt  judct  ua  Dlktvki  odmltttt 
kt  »u  tot  dltKayUr  kb  trap^. 
UctnN  ON  kb  doaui  aad  y^ 
U«  lUtta  tkit  tkt  Iktnit  most  k« 

0/  tkt  ckartt  and  nntd  kta  t\% 
(Mad  klm  pUty  •(  tkt  tmau^ 

tM  ti  ta  Utk  ckir  (ts.  )K 

tfcnt  wtro  tkt  mailmtni  tiSaiui! 
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Solurdcjy.  September  10,  1983 


Pet  owner  assails  leghold  traps 

DEAR  EDITOR: 

In  rebulUl  to  U;C  letter  written  by  John  Murphy*  of 

^^^pS  anlfSdllfe  »r«  not  'Hwo  different  thlnp,"  They  • 
both' have  a  central  nervous  system'  and  thty  both  fed  paltt 
Furthermore,  any  animal  caught  In  a  leghold  trap  cannot 
be  released  ••unharmed.-         ,  ^         ^  . 

These  traps  snap  shut  on  a  limb  with  a  fwce  treat, 
enough  to  sever  ^  bone,  which  they  often  do.  Tje  blood 
supply'ls  cut  off  from  the  trapped  part  of  the  limb  and 
In  a  reUUvely  shok-  Ume  gangrene  occurs.' at  which  Ume 
the  trapped  part  of  the  limb  must  be  ampuUted.  If  Murphy 
feels  that  thetrap  doesn't  catee  uny  barm,  he  vHould  try  a 

bear-siied.trap  on  his  own  hand,  since  a  large  trap.is  the 
size  a  regular  leghold  Is  to  a  liny  raccoon.     -  .  ,  ,  , 

My  pet  cat  was  caught  In  such  a  trap  whidi.  fortn-- 
nately.  was  not  sUked  down.  She  was  caught  on  the  fore- 
thigh  and  was  in  the  trap  for  a  very  short  time  . 

*  Her  leg  swelled  up  like  a  balloon,  she  was  covsrrf 
with  blood  and  required  one  week  of  hospitaliralion.  antiW^ 
otics.  warm  saline  soaks  and  we  had  to  consider  possible 
leg  ampuUUon.  "Harmless?"  Hardly. 

This  trap  was  found  on  my  property.  I  live  in  a 
residential  area -a  child  cpuld  have- been  a  victim  of 
thetrap. 

I  truly  resented  having  this  traj^on  my  property* 
Irresponsible  people  have  access  to  leghold  traps. 

These  instruments  are  cruel  and  inhumane.  They  have 

no  filace  In  a  civilized  society. 

Responsible  legislators  shouW  outlaw  them,  and  a 

responsible  public  should  see  that  they  do. 

Eiane  Nodelmaa^ 
Eoglisbtowa 
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Hu.  Susan  Kuss^ll 
Fri«nds  of  AniAAls^ 
11  Mmnt  60th  Stro«t 

Ntw  York,  K.Y,  10023  '  ^ 

Th*  Toy  Industry  has  spent  a  subiitantial  aaount  of  sonsy  to  intiurs 
'   [%t  our  products  «Mt  rigid  •«fsty  standards.    Khlls  it  is  difficult 
ba  praclss  on  amounts,  our  axpandituras  ara  raflecttd  as  followat 

1,  <^Davelop«ant  of  a  VolunUty  Product  Standard  which  is 
estiwattd  to  hava  cost  ut  ona  sdlllon  dollars* 

2,  Each  coa^y  has  purchatsd  tasting  aquipwant^  and  aat 
up  laboratories  spaclfically  designed  for  toy  saf^y, 

3,  SiA>sUntial  resources  are  expended  in  tl»e  to  coaaunlcate 
our  sUndardSf  train  personnel,  update^  ate. 

While  there  was  sosm  resisUnce  at  t^he  start,  I  ^believe  the  industry 
now  recognises,  that  these  expanditureaj^iroved  the  prMucts,  helped 
Increase  sales  and  gave  new  confldeftcffo  our  consiaiers.    Once  people 
aove  fro«  'the  nfirrow  issue  of  -If"  and  get  to  "how*,  my  judgsiient  is 
that  creative  innovation  always  i^roves  the  situation,  ^ 

Good  luck  in  your  prograa^, 

Youre  very  trul 


Yoyre  very  truly, 

mt<Lj^ — 


DougJ^  Thoetson 
Free  indent 


CT/ik 


aOO  F»TM  AVtNlH  'W€W  VO"K  N V  W010/I'MO»«  tJOl  079  tUI 
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TKB  NEW  yORK  TIMO.  TUESDAy,  rSMKUAKY  ti.  im  \ 


Trapped 


.««osMn  «tf  !•     htm  tf  K«ith- 


•2)^  ti,  tat  wit*  K«  •MPt^ckw  wt»ftt 

TTjar*  It  iK>  wc»p«  fmn  thU  UlT 
OiV«  -aMW^"  «• 

tie  Wm  H  entity  cr  by  fil** 
cUlM  tWt  ab^^hlM  •<  Mm  itMl  kc 

taM  tfM  »tu  <«*f«y  ^  I'^^'y 

•r«r  wt»|t»ttr  fMti  to  ««♦ 
doM  «•  etc  tMcby  vuW^  •  look  ti 

UBiud  Sums  aad  C«m4a«  b  ■  bkmv 
•cmty  bnittl  imM  •!  «>cyf1ng 

MM         (u  ««dMct  rw  ruck. 

In  tkc  AavrlcM  fur  MuMry 
cftv^  fey  .Ik*  fiw)  )*t-^  ^» 

•lv«.«JtmMtlvM*<v  •v^ttU*. 
•  U9*«taum»^  A)rM4ybMti 

IUr.pr«*idj«  oMttxiM  Mi  la  ii  N« 
AnmtcaAM&tM. 

Mimai't  Iff.  mumaUc  rffKt  hai 
brrn  own^rvd  t>  tha.  ot  •  far  Awx 
tmaihini  •  iMmtA  •M««r  c«utht  b» 

h4i  bwn  Mt  uJY4fr»«tt^  m  »hKh 
€•  M  Um  wumal  f»«ny  v»**»«»y  rtro«-») 
th«  »tonV        n*t  md  th«ni  il  onty 


Uinly  tXnah  wlWy  ftb***  l«  ttrrwr. 

lMMittkipl»o«  Occ%>V»iAUyttevtc 
Urn  frttt-fucwM  la  ««Uilat 
•riM'ttun  •<  •uvtil*.  &y  wr»d^ 
orUdrf  •((  lu  t«m  f««(  at  la*  pdai 
'wt»««  »t  »<t«l  Itw«  Uv«  alm^y 
Inui      boo*.  "PUi  l»  taowti  In  tb« 

•rvttMtuckyonc*. 

Th«  rhaff  -  ih*  «K  auHrtty  •< 
th*  RllUoiu  t  rtfp^  oa  fatt*  «ch  yaar 

rrtatually  worn  e««  by 
•fikll*  aM  11«  in«n  •nd  «xk«u>l<Kl. 
wlilw  food  ar  wtlrr,  ««U  tM  trap 
ltn«  U  vtauad.  w  •"»!y^»>« 
Vwo,Mt^9t  inar\4»yt  IIW  At  Out 
notoc  tftt  Victim  tt  UH  l»  r*»«* 
mlkry.  u*u«y  fey  ch*Wn| 
ruUllaa*  •nvMlilutnatalra^ 
turvWartmmtadaatli  tiU>b*i« 
Mtlmattd  by  Carttiun«rt  ir»Ft*'* 
tha  United  Slam  Ctfwrawan*  U 
tJM  Mnaat  tinsla  trtpptr  •(  aU  wtth 
lU  !fli#Fm»IWy  wMU^a  praiator-cnn- 
in>l  mrun)  Uut  afeoui  T5  ot 
Um  mvtntW  anlaaJi  c  au^M  U  Uap 
f«t  for  ttbtr  »#fd»  ar*  >o  ¥a4Iy  t»* 

Mr«d  t>it  th«y  J"** '^'^  ^••^''y*^ 

Mora  thMi  its  aM  ona^I  mlUkia 
muaknu  %M  tkm  mkUloti  raccoon 
w«r«  trappad  ^  itlU«l  t»  Aa  y«lt4 
SUtaa  In  irVH;  naarty  iTWCT 
2 1.009  baijar.  a 
mwX  of  «ior«  than  If  rolRl*! 
maU  U  that  yatf  aJtwva.  Ukta  \ff  aa 
ttUc»»t«d  tM>  mllltto  trappart. 
Ilcanaad  and  if»Utc*n>*d 

Vtrlauj  witMiMtat  lor.  tf  tndinra* 
ilon«  ol.-iba  kfbali  inp  »«• 
tnrd  M  art  oat  In  |ttft#ral  ua«  In  »M» 
'  ewimry,  •xctt^  p«Uatia  fgr  an  '  ta- 
itani  kill"  tra^  M«  It*  a^ 
fefsan40«t*ctt 

Nfaily  •  do«M  raunirl^  tn<l»Kltnx 
(Vflfl.tik,  Nar«iy.  uxj  iM 

Ui<«t*4  K..iidv<n  Neb<d       al  tXt 


•ta«l  l«ff>lMU  trap.  K  ta  a  Urvliwl  da- 
irat,  4a  a  ffw  AJMcican  auiai^ 
cludint  Ne«  Jamy.  wttara  a  WttJt  la 
taint  ^  rlcM  M«  «•  «xtf*<1ha  proht- 
Mlao  f  aUcwait>ilaAi  ttaia.  S«m 
tan  KarrtM  A.  Wlim&i  aT  N««  Jar 
a«y  and  Mrck  kajrti  Mladlana  hav*  |*> 
tfoihtcad  caniyaxiMalifistatlan  t\t^• 
radnalkYvL  ^ 

TW  hfr  ladaairy  hwlt  baa  baan  aa> 
HylAt  aa  aoaaaciUe  rtvtv«|  In  tM  Un 
frw  ><aarf.  tyarlrad  tnp«A  by  tba  a«w 
•mpha»U  m  "f^"  Nn  tra  wad  la  tfia 
«1M  TW^MaitdUMotwtlAaiUmal 
tut  (10  parctnl  •<  wMck  In  e^a  Unlrad 
Stttaa  ar«  CAtttM  In  Um  Haat  laf-lM(d 

trty)  accourtU  (or  a  WgUBcfcftt  part  at 
whsl  today  hu  bacawa  a  1709  nUUon 
businvaa.  ■  » 

'Hiat'a  lt*»  booiraing  nart  ur 
ffftl  tMa  am  thai  the  abomlnabia 
ct>Kliy  o(  th<  l«fb«M  trap  and  tha 
n«rdJe««MR*ri»Sll<miUsbabctmikt 
u  the  atttiuian  d  atWrwlia  mmIUv* 
aKfi  aad  vamcn  »ba  throufk  lcn» 
ranct  ac  uttfiKaraora  doa't  haiiuia  ta 
wrap  tKacn«*(vc«  la  th4  akin  •(  aa  anl 
nulthaiprabibty  diadaodarmiMfu] 
lamtrc 

/oM  •  Oakfi  Is      ^fm«f  ^tfWar 

Crfl<a'•/^^«^ftwy•fllTlmtl. 
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It  WeaiahSurH,  Nt*        N  I  Mill  •  liUt 


Randod  Survey  of  VeterUn*ri«ns  -  Mirch  1983 

1982-83  Trapping  Season 

Ell2«be«h  MclUhon  of  thlKew  Jersey  tongress  for  f^^^l^^^l'^^^^^^^ 
and  found  33  c«es  of  Injured  domestic  /S^^^J  tt^l  Tut^  veterlniruns 

4  conuctec  represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  800  In  the  state. 

Or.  Hichael  Hennessey.  Vineland:   One  dog.    Foot  «1ss1ng.  broken  bones. 
Dr.  Paul  W  Henrlch.  Mewton:   3  Or  4  do«)-st1c  inKnals  thls^ar.   Said  th*  OwUlon 
»of  Fish  and  Came  also  called.  ^     ^  -  .  , 

Dp.  leon  Margolin,  Vineland:    1  dOg.   Mangled  leg. 

Or.  Bert  Allen,  Haddon  Heights:   1  cat 

Or.  Charles  Bell,  fUrlton:   5  cats  and  4  dogs.  Injured. 

Or.  John  Sridenbaugh.  Newton:    5^do*nest1c  anlwls.  Including  his  own  cat. 

Or.  Alexander  Cojo^ar.  Hackettstown:    1  cat. 

Or.  HllHaw  6r*y,  Newton:  Averages  "3  to  5**  per  se«on. 

Or.  Bernard  Nllles,  Toms  River:    1  raccoon. 

Or.  U11  Peront,  Andover:   4  or  5  jlogs  and  cats  . 

Or.  «111i.-  putt,  Middlesex-Bound  Brook;  ^leported  1980  case  of  dog's  tongue  rIppW 
out  of  mOMth. 

Or.  Randolph  Wayne,  Fletnington:   2  cats. 

Or.  Honey  Rothberg,  Marlton:    1  cat,  leg  amputated.  ^  ^ 

Or.  Bogner,  Belle  Header  at  least  1  cat.  teg  amputated.  -  - 

Or.  Donovan  Vezin,  Cape  May:   2  ptfts. 

INJURIES  ATTRlBUnOjriLJ-LGHOkQ.  1^45! 
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new  Jersey  audubon  society 


.Unuitr/  31,  1!)84 


The  New  Jersey  Audubon  Society  is  opposed  to  the  us»c  of  the 
leghold  trap  because  of  the  trap's  non-selective  nature.  The 
le&hold  trap  docs  not  distinguish  bctvfccn  "target'*  and  "non- 
target"  spectcs.    he  find  that  there  Is  siKitVf.cant  Uociiwentut Ion 
which  Indicates  thut  the  leKholU  method  destroys  wany  non-yu«e, 
threatened  nnU  endangered  species,    Therefore,  wc  support  lc>:is- 
latioa  that  would  ban  its  use  in  Now  Jersey. 


PUmoo-noM  Ui«tnlHo»yO«OMX(ftO«lMl  /4<»S  •  SCMtRMANA*0»  fMANSAI^  lt»A«ll  s  IUi<Kii»litiM<  U>>bl 
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\*  cSJi/  •              3WNj»viu  $11**1.  »*i»'KH»«,NJ  MVIO 

lEGHOlO  TRAPS 

Tht  sierra  Club  resutes  Its  opposUton  to  the  use  of  leghold  traps  because 

of  their  non-dt$crl«tnatory  nature.   There  Is  adequate  docuiientatton  to  dewjnstrate 

the  lack  of  dfscrlRtnatfon  between  target  and  non-target  Mt1dHfe.Mhen  leghold 

traps  are  used.   Leghold  traps  have  been  responsible  for  the  destruction  of 

threatened  and  endangered  wtldUfe  and  other  non-target  s^^ctes.   It  Is  not  possible 

to  us^  any  fom  of  leghold  trap  In  a  manner  that  guarantees  the  taking  of  target 

species  .only. 

Robert  C.  Hughes 
undhfe  Coordinator 

530 
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Brotherhood  of  locomotive  Engineers 

Nminnal  LtKtsUUvc  Board 


Aprt]  21, .1981 


Ms.  Alice  Herring ton,  President 
FRIENDS  UF  ANIMALS,  INC. 
1  Pine  Street 

Neptune,  N«!W  Jersey  t)7753 

Dear  Ms.  Herrington: 

In  behalf  of  all  the  families  and  friends  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  I  want  to  salute  you  for  your  organization's 
efforts  to  ban  the  use  of  the  very  inhumane  steel  Jaw  leghold  trap. 

Ue  recognize  that  over  SO  countries  of  the,  world  have  banned 
this  barbaric  device  without  economic  hardship  or  animal,  hurun  health 
or  agricultural  problems.   It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  we  will  soon  Join 
these  other  progressive  countries  of  the  world  ^nd  register  a  higher 
quality  of  sywpathyfor  other  living  things. 

He  are  not  unmindful  of  the  concerns  being  expressed  about 
une<nplo>tnent.  However,  we  do  feel  that  is  fallacious  because  of  the 
proven  effective  alternatives  provided  in  other  traps.  The  Conibear, 
for  instance,  has  been  proven  equally  as  effective  as  the  leghold  trap 
and  Is  far  mort  humane  in  that  the  animal,  is  killed  instantly.  Since 
there  are  these  alternatives  out  there  <nd  the  fact  that  so  much  of  our 
fur  does  not  come  from  the  wild  but  our  fur  farms,  we  believe  the 
arqument  that  our  fur  trade'woutd  be  interrupted  is^Just  not  so, 


He  extend  our  sincere  good  wishes  for  your  continued  success' 
In  your  drive  to  minimize  the  suffering  of  living  creatures. 


Sincerely, 


E.  L.  HcCulloch,  Secretary  And 
NAtional  Lrqi^Utivp  Representativp 
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STAGE  EMPLOYEES  LOCAL  ONE.  lATSE,  AFL  CIO 


AM>»U4  iJtfJ 


Apr  I  I  7. 


Honorable' Bennett  H&zur 
Vice  Chairman 
^Coaxnerce  and  Industrial  Cotunlttee 
State  House,  Room  317 
Trenton,  NJ  08625 


Dear  Mr*  Kazor: 

Local  Orte,  1ATSE  whose  many  menibors  live  <:nd  vacation.  In 
New  Jersey  strongly  support  the  ontileghola  trap  bill, 
A3207,  which  bans  the  manufacture ,  sale  and  use  of  the 
steel-Jawed  leghold  trap  in  the  SLaLg  Of  New  Jersey. 

-     Psychologists  believe  that  chlldrrn  and  ko  called 

hunters  who  use  the  leghold  trap  are  practicing  cruelty 
to  animals  and  it  is  one  of  the  criteria  of  identifying 
a  #everly  disturbed  child.  In  our  opinion,  the  leghold 
trap  should  be  banned. 

Many  of  our  members  who  .  vacation  in  t!a»  tr)onntains  of 
llew  Jersey  and  love  to  roan  through  the  woods  are  afraid 
for  theiv  children  and  pets.    They  may  ftcl  liurc  by  the 
Indiscriminate  use  of  this  cruel  device. 

I  have  »»"iin  advised  that  the  President  of  the  New  Jcraey 
AFL-CIO»  Mr.  Charles  Harciante,  expressed  that  in  his 
opinion  all  of  labor  Is  In  favor  of  the  \i«o  of  this  legtrap. 
If  anyone  Is  aware  of  the  labor  movement  today,  you  .wat 
know  that  no  State  AFL-CIO  leader  can  apeak  for  all  the 
Local  Unions  in  New  Jersey,  let  alone  th*  whole  country. 


Iht.MK*  Un«:iup«iN  Hin.ip.er 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Your  time  has  expired.  We  will  receive  the  rest  of 
that  testimony  in  the  record. 
-Dr.  Whitney. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORiSE  D.  WHITNEY 
Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  thank  you. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity.  A  couple  words  about  myself  to 
make  my  testimony  perhaps  a  little  more  credible. 

I  am  a  companion  animal  veterinarian  having  practiced  in 
Orange,  CT,  for  many  years,  since  World  War  II,  when  I  came  out 
of  the  Arniy  Veterinary  Corps.  I  l^long  to  no  humane  group.  I  con- 
sider myself  a  hunter,  a  fisherman,  a  sportsman,  and  an  extrap- 
per.  So  I  think  my  testimony  might  be  more  credible. 

The  central  issue  here  is  one  that  has  been  glossed  over  by  just 
about  everybody,  and  certainly  by  the  protrap  people.  The  central 
Issue  is  One  of  cruelty,  one  of  brutality. 

Now,  I  just  couldn't  help  but  snicker  at  Mr.  Goodrich's  comment 
oh  how  you  should  ask  the  authorities.  Of  course>  you  should  ask  ^ 
the  authorities.  An  educated  person  doesn't  have  to  know  every- 
thing, but  he  should  know  where  to  find  the  information  so  you  ask 
the  authorities.  So  the  point  is,  is  it  cruel?  If  so,  how  cruel  is  it? 

Every  animal  and  human  physiologist  that  you  can  find  that 
doesn't  have  a  conflict  of  interest  vail  declare  that  the  higher 
mammals  and  the  lower  mammals  all  feel  pain  essentially  the 
same.  Now  that  means  that  when  that  trap  slains  shut  on  aii  ani- 
mal's leg,  it  is  comparable  to  your  slamming  a  car  door  on  a  i>er- 
.  son's  hand.  Now,  don't  you  think  that  would  inflict  excruciating  ^ 
pain?  If  you  do,  that  is  a  definition  of  torture.  And  this  is  by  defini- 
tion, not  by  emotion. 

I.  can't  get  over  these  people  who  say,  yes,  the  experts— ask  the 
experts  about  pain.  Go  to  game  management  people.  Ask  the  local 
barber.  I  can't  understand  this.  You  go  to  the  experts  on  pain  to 
find  out  about  pain,  and  these  are.  people  who  have  made  a  life 
study  of  it. 

Of  course,  we  have  mentioned  vested  interests— and  I  have  to  go 
on;  there  is  so  much  to  talk  about  and  so  much  that  has  not  really 
been  covered  well.  The  window-dressing  you  are  getting  about 
game  management  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  brutality.  The 
issue  is  this  tradition  of  going  out  into  the  wilderness  and  setting  a 
trap  and  going  back,  and  coming  back,  and  hoping  you  have  an 
animal  caught  by  the  leg.  Yota  overlook  the  whole  idea  that  that 
animal  is  suffering  the  hammers  of  helL  And  there  are  thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  at  any  one  time  in  the  trapping  season  in 
the  United  States  that  are  being  tortuired  this  way. 

This  is  not  an  emotionpl  issue.  I  am  emotional  about  it,  but  this 
ip  as  a  result  of  "asking  the  experts."  The  experts  are  the  ones  who 
say  all  mammals,  including  man,  have  a  nervous  systeip  which  is 
essentially  the  same.  If  an  animal  could  not  experience  pain  as  we  ^ 
do,  it  could  not  survive  in  natiure. 

Some  of  the  things  that  the  protrapping  people  say  that  I  believe 
is  irrelevant,  although  I  think  it  might  be  mentioned,  is  that  if  the 
toes  are  in  a  trap  for  any  length  of  time,  the  foot  becomes  numb. 
That  is  true.  If  your  hand  is  in  a  car  door  for  any  length  of  time, 
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your  fingers  will  become  numb.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  less  ex- 
cruciating pain?  Every  time  that  trap  closes  on  an  animal,  an 
atrocity  has  been  committed.  In  all  these. other  countries,  they 
have  recognized  it  and  have  said,  "We  cannot  condone  this.  The 
time  has  come  when,  for  money,  we  cannot  condone  atrocities  and 
torture." 

These  men  stand  up  here— Mr.  Goodrich— imagine  Representa- 
tive Young  standing  up  and  saying  to  the  world,  "Under  certain 
circumstances,  I  believe  in  committing  atrocities,  and  I  believe  in 
torture."  They  are  saying  this  to  the  world.  .How  can  any  legislator 
go  home  after  voting  on  this  bill  in  favor  of  the  l^hold  trap  and 
tell  his  loved  ones,  ''Today  I  voted  in  favor  of  atrocities;  I  voted  in 
favor  of  cruelty"?  Imagine. 

And  the  frosting  on  the  cake,  most  States  offer  reduced  license 
fees  to  children  to  go  out  and  learn  how  to  trap.  They  condone  this 
occupation.  Can  you  imagine  showing  the  kids  a  trap  line— and 
really  you  have  to  walk  a  trap  line  or  do  it  yourself  to  see  what 
happens  to  these  animals  when  they  break  their  teeth  and  chew  up 
every  blade  of  grass  and  every  twig  around  the  trap  very  often. 
Others  hold  still;  it  is  so  painful  they  can*t  even  move.  M6st  of 
them  freeze  to  death  because  an  animal  exposed  to  the  cold  weath- 
er can't  keep  warm  enough  to  stay  alive.  But  they  go  through  un- 
believable torture. 

As  a  veterinarian  who  h^^  in  our  oath  of  office  an  oath  that  we 
take  when  we  become  vetennarians  to  relieve  suffering,  I  thought, 
I  wondered  how  other  vets  feel  about  it.  I  proposed  a.  resolution  to 
the  Connecticut  Veterinary  Medical  Association  when  there  were 
over  100  present.  You  know,  there  wasn't  one  vote  against  the  reso- 
lution to  go  on  record  opposing  the  leghold  trap,  on  humane 
grounds.  I  doubt,  if  they  were  voting  on  motherhood,  that  they 
would  have  voted  100  percent.  But  they  voted— J  can't  believe  it. 

'?his  is  a  black  and  white  issue.  These  people  are  throwing  out 
ail  this  frosting  on  the  calce  they  want  you  to  listen  to,  and  talk. 
WJiat  they  are  talking  about  is  the  great  god— money.  That  is  what 
they  .are  talking  about. 

Mr.  WAXiiiAN.  OK. 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  Everybody  gets  up  here  with  a  vested  interest  and 
talks  about  money.  I  should  say  the  world  is  slowly  bt.t  surely 
backing  off  from  cruelty.  If  you  study  history,  you  can  see  this  is 
happening.  In  spite  of  Hitler,  in  spite  of  some  of  the  horrible  things 
that  go  on,  there  are  no  more  human  sacrifices,  and  I  think  we  are 
backing  away.  And  I  would  like  to  see  our  country  join  that  main 
stream  of  other  countries  that  have  seen  fit  to  say  no  more  of  this, 
activity.  It  is  not  an  acceptable  human  activity. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Whitney  follows:] 
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STATEMENT    OF    GEORGE    WIIITMEY  ^  . 

My  name  is  George  Whitney.    I  come  from  Orange,  CT 
to  speak  in  favor  of  Bill  1797. 

Members  of  the  Subcotonittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  I  £.ppreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak. 

To  make  this  statement  as  credible  as  possible  let 
me  mention  a  few  words  about  myself.    I  am  £C*  hynter,  fisherman 
and  sportsman,  and  an  ex-trapper.    I  am  not  a  hearts  and 
flowers  type  and  belong  to' no  humane  group  though  I  am.  an 
advisor'to  oue.    As  a  companion  animal  veterinarian  for  39 
years  since  serving  in  World  War  II,  and  having  raised 
colonies  af  many  of  the  wildlife  of  Connecticut,  and  having 
been  a  zoo  veterinarian,  my  personal  opinions  concerning  pain 
and  suffering  in  infra  human  mammals  should  have  a  measure  of 
validUy. 

In  my  state  of  Connecticut  the  legislators  apparently 
chose   not  to  accept  my  opinion  on  the  leghold  trap  so  I  took 
If  upon  myself  to  write  to  experts  in  the  field  of  pain  and 
to  naturalists,  who  had  no  conflict  of  interest,  for  their 
opinions.  .  I  further  proposed  a  resolution  against  the  use 
of  the  leghold  trap  at  a  meeting  attended  by  over  100  veterinarians 
of  the  Connecticut  Veterinary  Medical  Association.    The  resolu- 
tion passed  without  one  dissenting  vote.    That  vote  was  a  shock 
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as  I  didn't  believe  100  professionals  would  all  agree  on 
anything  includiii^  motherhood.    On  graduation  all  veterinarians 
take  an  oath  to  prevent  suffering  in  animals. 

The  response  to  my  letters  in  most  cases  v;as  immediate 
and  in  all  cases  opinions  were  voiced  agOvinst  the  steel- 
Jawed  leghold  trap.    Some  responses  such  as  those  from  the 
world's  foremost  ornithologist  and  great  naturalist,  Roger 
Top  Peterson »  and  Jmnes  Herriot,  the  English  author  of  the 
'*A11  Cfeatxires"  bopks  took  six  months. 

V 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  seeking  the. truth 
than  to  ask  the  experts.    I  have  a^^copy  of  the  responses  of 
scientists  and  from  one  non-scientist,  a  humanitarian,  the 
President  of  Yale  University,  bound  at  my  own  expense,  and  I 
will  submit  it  with  this  statement. 

1.  The  scientists  to  a  man  stated  that  humans  and 
infra  human  mammals  experience  pain  similarly. 

2.  •  An  animal  with  it's  foot  caught , in  a  loghpld  ttap 
would  be  similar  to  a  human  Mth  fingers  or  hand  caught  in  a 
car  door. 

'  3.    The  trap  or  the  car  door  would  inflict  excruciating 

pain. 

4.    Inflicting  excruciating  pain  is  the  definition  of 
torture.     It  is  not  melodramatic  or  emotional  to  state  that 
every  time  a  leghold  trap  slams  shut  on  an  animal's  leg  or 
foot  an  atrocity  has  been  committed.    An  animal  is  being 
tortured. 
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li  I  were  to  ask  you  members  of  this  comnittee  if 
you  can  conceive  of  any  reason  to  perpOtrate  or  to  condone 
torture  >r  atrocities  tould  any  answer  in  the  affirmative? 
I  think  lot. 

Anyone  trapping  or  condoning  this  occupation  is 
liter; lly  torturing  or  condoning  torture.    Therefore,  anyone 
voting;  against  this  bill  to  outlaw  the  leghold  trap  is 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  he  or  she  favors  torture  and 
ferocities  under  certain  circumstances. 

Those  favoring  th&  leghold  trap  will  talk  about  a 
myriad  of  issues,  none  of  which  addresses  the  central  issue 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  lower  animals.    They  will  say  if  a  trap 
is  set  by  a  knowledgeable  trapper  it  is  somehow  less  painful. 
I  care  not  how  experienced  one  may  be  in  slamming  a  car  door 
on  another's  fingers,  the  pain  »ould  still  be  excruciating. 

The  pro  trapping  people  will  3ay  the  trap  is  necessary 
for  game  managen?ent  to  which  I  suggest  nature  has  been  and  Is, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  only  effective  game  manager.  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  West  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Britain, 
and  Israel  are  among  over  60  nations  that  have  outlawed  the 
leghold  trap  and  have  had  no  game  management  problems  since. 

Another  invalid  argument  used  byjthe JIatlonal  Wildlife  ' 
Federation  and  others  is  that  of  the  three  evils  facing  wild- 
life, namely,  death  by  starvation,  disease  and  txapping,  that 
trapping  is  the  least  cruel.    That  is  a  ridiculous  statement 
by  a  aacho  organization.    Those  who  survlyed  Hitler's  concentration 
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canvB  claimed  they  suffered  no  pain  from  starvation  and  few 
diseases  wildlife  suffer  cause  paln.    Perhaps  everyone  m 
thl8  roon  has  been  sick  enough  to  refuse  food  at  one  time  or 
another  &Qd  pain  was  not  Involved.  ^ 

As  a  control  of  the  disease*  rabies,  it  is  counter 
pn?ducti^e  and  iv  should  be  inontioned  ooye  people  die  of 
infected  hangnails  in  the  U.S.  every  year  than  from  rabies. 

Though  there  is  no  orchestrated  game  plan  the  world 
is  moving  slowly  but  surely  away  from  brutality  and  it  is 
time  our  country-  entered  the  mainstream. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  exposing  our  youth  at  a  young 
age  to  animals  being  tortured  in  traps  and  condoning  and  even 
encouraging  such  activity  will  tend  to  instill  the  acceptance 
of  "brutality  that  cannot  bo  an  advantage  to  their  future  in 
society?   Most  states  offer  trapping  licenses  at  reduced  rates 
to  youth,  thus  encouraging  this  brutal  practice. 

As  a  sidelight  it  is  interesting  that  of  the  list  of 
64  countries  that  have  outlawed  tho^  loghold  trap  only  Hungary 
is  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  so  our  country  is  grouped  mainly 
with  coTOunist  countries  in  favoring  the  use  of  the  loghold 
trap.    SomehoV  I  associate  rutblessnoss  with  those  countries 
and  it  is  time  wo  cease  being  fellow  'travelers  in  this  area. 

In  conclusion, /bollovo  if  any  person  with  a  grain  or 
compassion  wore  to  walk  a'trapllno  and  see  the  ground  torn 
up  and  every  twig  chewed,  if  you  could  see  the  broken  teeth 
and  the  half  chewed  foot,  yo»^  would^havo  to  urge  an  end  to  the 
U80  of  this  instrument.  « 

I  urge  this  committee  to  examine  the  evidence  and 
to  ask  tbe  proper  authorities  thff  centml  question  which 
concerns  pain,  suffering,  torture  and  atrocities  and  not 
g9  jQ  DMagement,  sport,  business  and  recreation. 

Those  who  oppose  the  use  of  this  trap  have  science 
behind  us  and  not  emotion,  as  the  trappers  and  fellow  travelers 
do.  If  you  cannot  fAult  my  reasoning  and  conclusions  then  you, 
tQ>Q,  oust  bo  against  the  use  of  the  stoel-Jawed  leghold  trap. 
Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dennis  Stdlte. 

STATEMENT  OP  DENNIS  C.  STOLTE 
Mr.  Stolte.  Thank  you,  KJr.  Chairman. 

I  am  here  representing  the  American  Farin  Bureau  Federation.  I 
am  Dennis  Stolte. 

I  think  in  the  discussion  today  ihere  has  been  one  group  *of 
people  that  have  been  seriously  overlooked,  and  those  are  the 
members  of  our  organizatioij.&id  olher  people  who  raise  livestock 
in  this  country.  A  large  number  of  the  people  who  gra?e  livestock 
on  public  lands  are  members  of  our  organization.  It  is  on  behalf  of 
these  members  that  I  express  to  you  our  concern  and  our  opposi- 
tion over  H.R.  1797.  If  H.R.  1797  were  enacted  into  law,  many  live-" 
stock  producers  would  be  stripped  of  their  last  real  tool  to  control 
predators  who  prey  on  livestock.  . 

I  think  three'  basic  questions  come  up  in  the  discussion  here: 
First,  do  predators  such  as  coyotes— and  my  comments  today  will 
be  in  reference  primarily  ^to  coyotes— do  coyotes  need  to  be  con- 
trolled? We  think  that  coyotes  have  to  be  controlled.  We  have  un- 
acceptable loss  levels  now  in  the  livestock  industry  to  coyotes.  A 
study  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice estimates  that  in  1974,  11.4  percent  of  the  lambs  bom  in  15 
Western  States  were  killed  by  coyotes— 11.4  percent.  Those  figures 
represent  only  average  losses  in  those  States.  On  individual 
ranches,  losses  range  as  high  as  50  percent  or  more.  This  repre- 
sents a  total  loss  to  sheep  producers  of  about  $38  million. 

I  would  like  to  remmd  you  that  coyotes  don't  just  kill  sheep;  they 
also  kill  calves.  In  1977,  the  ERS  estimated  that  there  were  20 
million  dollars'  worth  of  calves  lost  tc  predators.  Other  farm  animals 
such  as  goats,  poultry,  pigs,  jfarm  pets,  are  often  lost  to  predators  on  a 
regular  basis.  If  you  want  to  estimate  the  total  loss  to  predators  of 
livestock,  you  come  up  .with  a  figure  of  somewhere  around  ?250 
million  per  year.  If  we  ban  the  steel  leghold  trap,  as  this  bill  pro- 
poses, you  could  count  on  that  $250  million  figure  to  probably 
double,  or  more.  i 

The  s^ond  question  that  comes  up  is,  do  control  methods  work? 
Are  they  effective?  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  did  a  study  which 
indicated  that  there  were  1.5  to  3  times  fewer  losses  in  areas  where 
control  measures  ware  practiced. 

The  third  question  is:  Is  the  leghold  trap  an  effective  control 
device?  Mr.  Chairman,  we  submit  to  you  today  that  "it  is  the  only 
effective  control  device  left  for  livestock  producers.  Some  of  the 
people  in  here  today  leading  the  charge  in  favor  of  this  bill  also  led 
the  charge  to  ban  Compound  1080  in  1972,  and  P^^sident  Nixon  did 
follow  through  and  carry  out  that  Executive  order.  TTiat  was  our 
.  most  effective  tool  at  that  time,  and  we  are  now  Irft  with  the  steel 
l^hold  trap  only  as  our  effective  tool  at  this  time. 

With  regards  to  selectivity,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  indi- 
cates one  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  steel  l^hold  trap  is  its  ef- 
fectiveness and  selectivity;  that  it  often  allows  release  of  the  non- 
target  animals. 
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The  last  issue  we  have  is  the  one  that  was  raised  repeatedly 
today;  that  the  leghold  trap  is  inhumane.  We  agree  that  inhuman- 
ity does  result  from  the  use  of  the  leghold  trap,  but  too  little  has 
been  said  about  the  inhumanity  caused  by  predators.  A  lot  of  ex- 
perts have  been  cited  today.  I  would  like  to  quote  an  expert,  prob- 
ably the  foremost  expert  on  coyote  predation  in  the  United  States 
today,  Professor  Howard  from  the  University  of  California. 

I  quote  Professor  Howard,  who  describes  the  method  by  which 
coyotes  kill  sheep: 

Coyotes  attach  the  throat  of  sheep  and  cause  them  to  suffocate.  This  is  an  innate, 
not  learned,  behavior.  Coyotes  have  evolved  as  a  predator  that  naturally  attacks 
living  prey.  Coyotes  kill  and  eat  livestock  in  a  very  inhumane  way,  as  most  preda- 
tors, and  sometimes  get  into  a  killing  frenay  and  kill  far  beyond  their  needs.  Re- 
search has  shovm  that  it  takes,  coyotes,  an  average  of  13  minutes,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  experience,  to  kill  sheep  after  they  attack  them  in  the  throat,  and 
that  thfey  often  eat  the  entrails  before  the  sheep  is  dead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  some  photographs  with  me.  1  decided  not  to 
bring  them.  I  am  glad  I  didn't.  I  think  you  h^ve  been  subjected  to 
enough  blood  and  guts  today  to  last  you  a  long  time.  But  these  pho- 
tographs are  very  graphic.  They  are  available!  They  show  a  ewe,  a 
female  sheep,  who  has  had  her  throat  tofa  out  and  is  still  living, 
obviously  suffering  froiri  very  much  pain. 

It  is  our  contention  that  lack  of  p'^edator  control,  which  would 
result  from  the  banning  of  steel  l^hold  traps,  would  result  in  pain 
of  livestock  ahd  needless  suffering.  a  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  losing  the  battle  against  predators.  And, 
in  summary,  we  know  that  the  steel  leghold  trap  is  not  a  perfect 
control  method,  but  it  is  the  best  one  we  have  left. 

We  urge  your  opposition  to  H.R.  1797. 

(The  prepared  ptatement  of  Mr.  Stolte  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAK  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 
TO  THE -HEALTH  AND  ENVIRONHENT  SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF  THE  HOUSE  ElilERGV  COMMITTEE 
REGAROI^^G  H.R.  1797,  A  BILL  TO  EKD  THE  USfi  OF 
^STEEL  LEGKOLD  TRAPS 


Presented  by  Dennis  C.  Stolte 
Assistant  Dlrector'i  National  A££alcnDlvlslon 


The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Is  the  nation's  largest 
voluntary  organization  ot  Careers  and  ranchers  Vith  a  menberihlp  ot 
more  than  ^  million  member  faollies.         ^  ^ 

A  high  percentage  of  cattle  and  sheep  producers  are  members  ot 
Farn  Bureau.    It  ii  primarily  on  behalf  of  these  members  that  we 
express  to  you  our  concern  over  H.R.  1797.    H.R.  1797  represents*  a 
serious  threat  to  our  nation's  llveitocJj  industry.    J£  H.R.  1797  were, 
enacted  into  law,  livestock  p^oducecs  would  be  stripped  of  their  last 
resalning  effective  tool  for  the  protection  of  domestj^  livestock 
against  coyotes  and  other  predators. 

n.R.  1797  would  also  adversely  effect  non-livestock  .producer 
members  of  our  organization  who  rely  on  the  steel  leghold  trap  to 
control  farm  pests  9uch  as  skunks,  opossums,  cats,  raccoons «  afv) 
muskrats. 


For  these  reasons  Farm  Bureau  strongly  opposes  H.R..^97. 

Relating  to  danag^  to  livestock  f  coa  predators^  ve  believe 
three  central  questions  arise. 

First,  do  predators,  such  as  coyotes,  need  to  be  controlled? 
Farm  Bureau  believes  that  coyotes  and  other  predators  must  be 
controlled.    Even  the  most  conservative  estimates  suggest  unacceptably 
high  losses  of  livestock  to  predators.    A  study  by  tr^e  Department  o£ 
Agriculture's  Bcortonic  Research  Service. estimates  that  in  1974 
11.4  percent  of  the  lambs  born  in  15  Western  states  were  killed  by 
predators  —  primarily  coyotes  —  and  3.4  percent  of  the  adult  sheep 
were  lost  Jbo  predators. 

These  flguree  represent  average  losses  over  the  15  itates* 
Percentage  losses  in  individual  states  ranged  from  1.7.  percent  in 
Nebraska  to  39  pe>;cent  in  Kevada.   On  individual  ranches*  some  she^ 
producers  have  experienced  looses  of  50  percent  or  more.    This  repre- 
sents a  direct  economic  loss  to  yheep  ranchers  of  nearly  $38  million, 
theae  estimates  do  not  take  into  account  additional  losset  which  occur 
from  the  splitting  up  of  sheep  bands  by  predators  and  the  deaths  of 
laabs  and  sheep  resulting  from  their  separation  froci  the  herd. 

Predators  kill  livestock  other  than  sheep.  The  Ecoiomic  Research 
Service  estimated  that  115,000  calves  worth  $20  million  were  lost  to 
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coyote  ptedation  tlone  in  :^977.    Other  losses  of  livestoc'<  such  as 

goats,,  poultry,  pigs  and  farm  pets  to  otedatots  are  hlso  regularly 

reported. 
n 

Total  losses  to  the  livestock  industry  duo  to  predation  have  been 
estimated' to  be  as  high  as  $250  million  per  year.    This  treroendou«  loss 
results  in  higher  costs  to  consumers  because  predators  cause  fewer 
livestock  products  to  be  available  on  supermarket  shelves. 

Second,  do  control  methods,  specifically  the  Xeghold  trap#  result 
in  fewer  losses  to  lives tockmen?    The  evi<?ence  indicates  that  predator^ 
control  does  work.    Studies  done  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
found  t^at  shtep  losses  in  areas  with  no  control  were  1,5  to  3  times 
higher  than,  in  areas  where  control  was  practiced. 

Third,  is  the.leghold  trap  an  effective  control  device?  The 
leghold  trap  is  the  most  effective  control  device  available  today. 
Without  the  leghold  trap,  control  in  some  areas  would  be  impossible. 

Since  P,resident  Nixon's  1972  executive  order  which  banned  the  use 
of  chemical  \o3cicants  on  federal  lands,  inceasing  reliance  for 
predator  control  has  been  placed  on  the  legnold  trap.    The    U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  says  the  stfeel  leghold  trap  is  "the  most 
versatile,  widely  used  tool  available  for  c6rrective  control," 

Opponents  of  the  leghold  trap  may  sonetines  concede  that: 
(1)  livestock  predation  is  a  problem,  '(2)  control  xtethods^do  reduce 
losses,  and  (3)  the  leghold  trap  is  an  effective  control  device, 
Hovever,  they  insist.. .the, leghold  trap  is  non-seXectivo  and,  it  is 

•^i\)\]ljmane. 


Regarding  its  selectivity,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Snrvice  states 
that  selectivity  is  one  ot  the  steol  leghold  trap's  attributes.  Often 
it  is  used  in  combination  with  scents  which  attract  ^nly  the  target 
animal.    Tension  devices  are  used  with  leghold  traps  to  preven*.  animals 
snaller  than  target  animals  fron  springiJ?g  the  trap.    According  to  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  a  significant  advantage  is  that  leghold  trat)S 
usually  permit. safe  release  of  nontarget  animals  which  may  be  captured 
accidentally.  *  ' 

The  final  issue  we  wish  to  address  today  is  the  allegation  that 
steel  leghold  traps  ar^  inhumane.    When  astd  in  a  conscientious  nannor 
by  properly  trained  Individuals,  the  steel  leghold  trap  nay  be  less 
inhumane  .than  other  less  effective  control  methods.  ^  Still,  we  do  not 
deny  improper  trapping  methods  or  negligence  nay  result  in  unnecessary 
suffering  by  animals  caught  in  steel  leghold  traps.    Steel  trap 
opponents  have  focused  on  this  issue  in  an  effort  to  highly 
enotionalize  their  argument. 

However/  what  of  the  pain  and  suffering  caused  by  predators? 
Perhaps  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  inhumanity  of 
predators  to  livestock.    The  following  description  comes  from  Walter  E. 
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Howard,  professor  and  vertebrate  ecologlst  at  the  University  of 
California.    Professor  Howard  has  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  predators  and,  predator  control  in  the  nation 
today.    Professor  Howard  describes  the  method  by  which  coyotes 
typically  kill  sheep:       '        -  . 

"Coyotes  attack  the  throat  of  sheep  and  cause  them 
to  suffocate.    This  is  an  innate,  not  learned,  behavior. 
Coyotes  have  evolved  as  a  predator  that  naturally  attacks 
living  prey.^  Coyotes  kill  and  eat  livestock  in,  a  very 
inhumane  way;  as  do  most  predators,  and  sometimes  get  into  a 
killing  frenzy  and  kill  far  beyond  their  needs.  Research 
has  shown  that  it  takes  coyotes  an  average  of  13  minutes, 
depending  upon  tht  amount  of  experience,  to  kill  sheep  after 
they  attack  them  ih  the  throat,  and  that  they  often  eat  the 
entrails  before  the  sheep  is  dead." 

We  also  request  the  opportunity  to  present  to  the  Subcommittee 
photographs  given  to  us  by  members  ^of  our  organization.  I,ike 
Professor  Howard's  description,  these  photographs  document  the 
inhumanity  of,  predators  to  livestock.    Banning  effective  control 
measures  such  as  the  leghold  trap  actually  increases  pain  atid 
suffering  by  other  animals. 

Evidence  indicates,  that  predator  problems  are  increasing. 
Coyotes,  the  number  one  predator,  are  expanding  their  numbers  and- 
their  territory*    The  American  livestotk  producers  are  losing,  not 
winning,  the  war  against  predators.    When  combined  with  the  generally 
pad  economic  times  experienced  over  the  last  several  years  by  the 
livestock  industry,  depredation  ha;*  been  the  major  cause  of  the 
decline  in  our  nation's  sheep  production.    In  1950  there  were 
30  million  sheep  in  the  United  States.    Today  there  are  less  than 
12.5  million 

We  know  that  the  steel  leghold  trap  is  not  a  perfect  control 
device,  but  it  is  the  best  one  we  have  left.    Farn  Bureau  certainly 
supports  the  development  of  new,  more  effective,  more  humane  control 
methods.    In  the  meantimtf  our  farmers  and  ranchers  must  be  able  to 
continue  to  use  the  best  available  method,  the  steel  leghold  trap.  We 
recommend  that  you  oppose  H.R.  1797. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
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Mr,  WAX^iAN.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
Mr.  BuyukmihcL 

^  STATEMENT  OP  NED  BUYUKMIHCI,  V.M.D. 

Mr.  BuYUKMiHCi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  don't  know  where  to  begin.  I  am  a  veterinarian  and  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  surgery  at  the  University  of  Ca^ifomia,  but  today  I 
am  representing  the  Animi  Protection  Institute  of  America.  To 
my  left  is  Tripod,  a  three-legged  cat  who  lost  her  left^forelc^  due  ta 
a  steel  jaw  leghold  trap.  She  is  a  witnesses^  also,  more  or  less. 
,  I  wanted  to,  rather  than  stick  to  my  testimony,-  coinment  on 
things  I  have  heard  this  morning.  First  of  all,  I  am  a  vegetarian 
and  I  don't  wear  lather,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Robertson's  comment. 

The  situation,  as*  the  fellow  to  my  right  stated,  is  one  of  cruelty, 
by  our  stmidards.  However,  we  do  not  hold  the  situation  in  nature 
as  our  moral  guidelines.  Otherwise,  we  would  be  doing  to  each 
other  the  same  types  of  things  th^t  other  animals  in  the  wild  do  to 
themselves.  We*  don't  allow  that  in  this  country. 

Predation  of  livestock  is  a  problem;  I  will  admit  that.  But  the  ai> 
gument  that  trapping  and  other  means  of  control  are  effective  is 
specious  because  at  least  in  California  we  found  put  by  budgetary 
analysis  a  couple  years  ago  that  it  was  costing'  us  $1.60  for  the  , 
animal  damage  control  program  for  every  dollar  of  damage  pro- 
duced—not a  very  effective  or  efficient  system. 

Someone  mentioned  the  situation  aboilt  slaves  and  about  renew- 
able resources  of  wildlife.  Slaves  were  renewable  resources.  I  don't 
think  anybody  would  be  callous  enough  to  consider  that  an  issue 
today.  There  were  dire  predictions  lhat  when  slavery  was  abolished 
that  this  country  would  go  upder;  that  our  farm  industry  would 
just  dissipate.  I  don't  thmk  that  anybody  believes  that  that  has 
,  come  to  pass. 

Congressman  Young  mentioned  that  a  rabbit  screams  when  an 
owl  attacks  her  or  him.  That  is  true.  I  am  a  veterinarian.  I  have  to 
give  iiyections  to  rabbits  occasionally  to  help  them.  They  scream 
when  I  give  them  an  ii^'ection.  I  don't  think  that  argimient  holds 
water. .  .  •  ■  * 

Mr.  Roberteon  also  mentioned  something  that  was  very  telling. 
He  said  ttiat  the,  trap  business  was  low  because  the  fur  business  is 
low.  I  know  of  no  escalations  in  wildlife  populations  because  of  this 
situation.  To  me,  this  is  an  inherent  test  as  to  what  drives  the  trap- 
pers' trade— not  conservation,  as  they  woul^  have  us  believe,  but 
rather  economic  pressures. 

I  wanted  to  mention  something  about  rabies,  aiid  Dr.  Whitney 
orovided  the  testimony  that  I  was  going  to  present  about  pain;  but 
let  me  talk  to  you  about  rabies.  Rabies  is  a  disease  that  is  verjj  nec- 
essary to  control.  However,  if  dogs  and  cate  are  properly  vaccinat- 
ed, rabies  is  redlly  no  problem  to  people*  There  hav^  been  essential- 
ly no  verifiable  cases  of  rabies  going  from  wildUfe  directly  to 
people.  In  almost  all  cases,  rabies  goes  through  a  dog.  So,  if  we  vac- 
cinated dogs  and  cate  adequately,  we  could  essentially  eliminr  a 
the  problem.  ,  •  * 

Rabies  has  ite  own  control  in  wildlife.  It  is  the  best  control.  If 
you  leave  rabies  alone,  if  you  wateh  the  epidemiology  or  biologj'  of 
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it,  it  waxes  and  wanes  without  any  interference  by  us,  and  it  takes 
care  of  itself.  There  is  really  no  problefh  with  it.  This  has  been 
provdn  over  and  over  again.  I  ^  astonished  that  people  continue 
to  bring  it  up.  The  situation  ia  Poland  has  proven  ^his  to  be  abso- 
lutely true.  ^ 

There  are  so  many  things  to*  say.  It  is  difBcult  to  know  where  to 
begin.  It  is  overwhelming. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  leghold  trap  or  its  use  is  a  very 
painful  and  cruel  experience  for  nonhuman  animals.  The  Animal 
Protection  Institute  of  America  and  I  are  adamantly  opposed  to  its 
use,  and  we  urge  that  you  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  1797. 

Tliank  you. . 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Buyukmihci  follows:] 
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Teitlnony  In  SU  PPORT.of  H.R.  I7W»  a  H\\  to  end  tht  uw  of^teel  iaw  leghold  traps  on 


Issues  socR  islhrtTrtirff«^«rt*t^tppln«  of  children  or  pets.  Whereas  these  traps  are 
responsible  for  som«  such  Incidents,  it  Is  not  only  this  that  speaks  loudly  for  the 
dlscontlnoatfc^O  oi  these  devices,  ty  analogy,  the  fact  that  many  children  andpeti  succumb 
to  automobiles  every  year  Is-not  sufficient  reason  to  ban  automobiles,  ^  ^ 

I  The  case  agalrwt  using  these  traps  docs  not  rest  solely  with  the  fact  that  the  furs  so  taken 
#  are  unnecessary  luxuries.  Although  the  capricious  taste  of  the  consumer  It  the  raltond'eir^ 
for  trapping,  U  Is  no  more  damning  than  other  commerlcal  ventures  which  exploit  animals, 
'  or  humans  for  that  matter.  The  fact  that  synthetic  fibers  can  produce  similar  and  better 
•  products  than  natural  furs  Is  evidence  that  the  latter  ar«  unnecessary  but  sjlll  does  not 
make  a  strong  ca/e  against  trapping. 

The^ase  agalwt  steoj  |aw  legbold traps  ^ests  mainly  In  theunnecessinr  paIn  and  su'ferlni 
they  Inflict  on  the  animals  caught.  This  Is  particularly  true  If  the  traps  are  equipped  with  a 
*stop>lo»s^  device.  The  design  of  ^ted  law  leghold traps  Is  swch  tbat,  for  any  given  arMmjI, 
the  trap  must  hold  the  Incarcerated  tissue  firmly  enough  to  Prevent  escape.  This  might  not 
cause  tremendous  pafa  If  the  trap  was  small  and  K  the  anlmil.dd  not  struggle  to  f  f«e 
itself*  iluipwofno  animal,  however,  that  would  Initially  remain  still  when  caught  In  a  ateel 
law  leghow^rap,  or  any  other  trap  for  that  matter.  Thus,  the  stimulation  of  pain  receptors 
caused  by  the  sudden  closure  of  the  trap  Is  aggravated  by  the  struggles  of  the  animal.  I 
have  seen  these  struggles  violent  enough  so  that  they  caused  laceratfc)r<  and  severance  of 
limbs.  U  Is  not  being  anthropomorphic  to  atsume  that  vertebrates,  particularly  mammals, 
have  similar  threshold^  to  and  awareijess  of  pain;  this  Is  a  fundamental  fact  of  Nology.  At 
one  neurophwiologlst  put  It,  'To  deny  the  existence  oi^onsclous  pain  perception  In 
mammals  Islo  be  totally  blind  to  their  noiwerbal  communication  and  Ignorant  of  basic 
comparative  anatomy  andphx**®'®'^'     '*       denying  the  earth's  rotation  around  the 
sun.  It  IS  that  fundamental.'*  As  a  veterinarian  ny  training  has  «lso  Impressed  upon  me 
the  fundamental  similarity  In  neuroanatomy  and  reaction  to  noxious  stimuli  between  humans 
and  other  vertebrates.  In  fact,  this  simllarlir  Is  so  significant  that  we  utillie  nonhumen 
vertebrates  IrrNomedtcal  research  to* provide  answers  to  questions  relevant  to  our  own 
situation.  If  there  Is  somehow  a  significant  difference  In  the  quality  of  pain  and  other 
phenomena  between  animals  and  us,  there  would  be  no  point  In  using  animals  In  research. 
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As  you  are  well  aware,  such  a  conclusion  is  considered  false  as  attested  to  by  thousands  of 
brilliant  researchers  and  the  extensive  biomedical  research  program  in  this  country.  If  a 
physical  Insult  causes  pain  In  a  human,  from  whon  a  subjective  analysis  Is  possible.  It 
certainly  causes'similar  pain  In  a  nonhuman  animal. 

Trappers  sometimes  use  their  own  fingers  to  'prove'  that  the  steel  jaw  Icfholdtrap  is  not 
painful.  This  type  of  dramatisation  has  several  flaws.  First,  the  trapper  knows  wh«)n  the 
trap  will  snap  shu*  and  can  b/ace  herself/himself.  (As  a  few  moments'  reflection  will  show, 
pain  is  much  easier  to  withstand  if  you  can  anticipate  and  prepare  for  it.}  Second,  the  sUe 
of  the  trap  they  use  for  this  show  of  bravado  ts  never  proportionate  to  their  body  sUe  when 
compared  with  those  used  on  their  victims.  (In  fact,  appropriately  sued  traps  were  used  to 
capture  humans  in  our  past.  This  was  discontinued  because  of  the  inherent  cruelty  o^  this 
practice.)  Third,  as  previously  mentioned,  there  is  the  question  of  immobility.  I  challenge 
any  trapper  to  put  on  this  demonstration,  even  with  an  inappropriately  small  trap,  .nd  then 
attempt  to  vigorously  wrench  their  fingers  from  the  trap  as  a  wild  animal  would.  My  father 
recently  assisted  in  such  a  demonstration  when  a  very  large,  strong  trapper  let  his  fingers 
be  clamped  by  a  small  trap*  As  he  proudly  looked  around  the  hearing  room  proclaiming  how 
Innocuous  the  experience  was,  my  father  grabbed  the  trap's  chain  and  pulled.  Tfic  big, 
strong  man  was  then  led  around  the  hearing  room  like  a  bull  being  led  by  his  nose  ring.  He 
eventually  pleaded  to  have  the  trap  taken  off  his  hand.  When  one  witnesses  scenes  such  as 
this,  one  cannot  help  but  conclude  the  argument  that  the  traps  are  not  painful  are 
transparently  false. 


it  IS  not  just  the  initial  trauma  and  damage  inflicted  that  are  a  problem  for  the  trapped 
animaU  The  soft  tissue  damage  that  occurs  is  compounded  by  compromise  of  vascular 
circulation*  Even  if  a  bone  is  not  broken  or  the  skin  is  not  lacerated,  the  deep  damage, 
invisible  to  the  eye,  is  a  source  of  suffering  and  can  lead  to  the  death  of  the  animal.  This  Is 
particularly  relevant  vis-a-vis  claims  that  the  steel  jaw  legholdtrap  has  an  important 
advantage  in  that  nontarget  animals  can  he  released.  This  latter  ciatm  Is  essentially 
incorrect  for  most  nontarget  animals.  Even  if  the  animal  Is  alive  when  found,  most  would 
.not  survive  if  released  without  medical  care.  This  Is  particularly  true  for,  but  not  limited 
tq,  raptors  and  other  birds.  In  one  study  in  M  inncsota.  It  wa^  shown  that  even  damage  ^ 
considered  mmor  by  people  experienced  in  the  use  of  traps  was  usually  fatal  for  the  bird. 
Along  this  line,  it  was  shown  that  the  so>C4lled  'padded*'  traps  were  no  better  because  they 
caused  Just  as  much  soft  tissue  damage  and  disturbance  of  vascular  circulation  4s  did  the 
standard  traps. 

Trappers  attempt  to  minimue  the  painful  nature  of  traps  with  various  specious  arguments. 
They  state  that  the  trapped  limb  becomes  numb.  It  Is  probably  true  that,  after  an 
i ndete rr> i nable. pc riod>  the  limb  may  become  numb  *t  the  area  of  contact.  Other  areas, 
however,  would^till  be  sensitive  and  painful.  Trappers  contradict  themselves  by  stating 
that  responslble.trappcrs  check  their  traps  frequently  so  that  a  trapped  animal  Is  not 
allowed  to  sut.fer  long.  (Suffer  ts  the  word  they  use,  apparently  having  forgotten  that  they 
said  t^csc  trap^  do  not  cause  pain*}  The  trappers  also  point  out  that  most  states  require 
traps  tu  be  examined  every  2.4  hours.  (My  own  experience  has  shown  me  that  trappers  do 
not  always  check  their  traps  frequently.  I  ofice  found  the  skeleton  of  a  heaver  with  one  foot 
held  in  the  grips  of  a  steel  jaw  leghold  trap^  I  guess  the  trapper  was  a  bit  late  In  ge^ttlns 
back  to  this  trapl)  Even  If  trappers  did  abide  by  (he  24  hour  rule  (many  stages  require 
inspection  every  48  hours  or  have  no  restriction  at. all,  and  there  are  no  limits  In  the  case  of 
predator  conirol),  how  many  hours  of  being  In  pain  are  acceptable 7  Even  knowing  the  pain 
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would  end  in  24  hours  would  hardly  make  It  hurt  less.  Tr?ppcrs  counter  by  stating  that 
animals  are  sometimes  found  asleep  tn  traps.  After  a  period  of  futile  attempts  toescaPf« 
what  is  so  surprising  about  an  animal  attemptinfi  to  sleep?  Exhaustion  would  evcntuaUy 
overtake  us  all  reg4rd less  of  pain  or  other  stimuli. 

Other  elements  add  to  the  suffering  of  the  trapped  animal.  Adverse  weather,  exposure  to 
predators,  and  the  terror  of  simply  being  trapped  all  need  to  be  considered 

If  you  are  not  willing  to  believe  me,  a  medically  trained  scientist,  about  the  crueiness  of 
steel  jaw  leghold  traps,  perhaps  you  would  believe  a  trapper  who  is  honest  about  his 
observations.  Franlc  Conibear  himself,  an  undisputed  expert  on  trapping,  had  serious 
misgivings  about  his  chosen  profession.  His  testimony  is  so  telling  that  I  have  included  it 
here  in  total: 

*l  will  tell  you  about  some  of  the  animals  we  caught  on  one  of  our  trips.  On  the 
twelfth  day  we  sUrt  back  over  our  line  to  took  at  the  traps  we  set  almost  two  weeks 
ago.  In  the  first  trap  yve  find  a  mink's  foot*  The  area  about  the  trap  ts  all  bishcd 
about  and  chewed  up  by  the  mink  In  its  effort  to  escape*  The  mink  Is  a  tough  animal 
that  strucRles  violently,  attempting  by  jerks  and  pulls  to  get  loose.  It  writhes  and 
twitts  desparately,  and  bites  at  everything  within  reach,  and  ccntinues  until  It  Is 
exhausted.  After  a  time,  from  the  pr^sure  of  the  jaws  of  the  trap*  and  the  swelling 
,  of  the  leg  from  pain,  the  circulation  of  blood  stops  and  the  foot  becomes  munb,  but 
the  paiH  above  it  in  the  swollen  leg  and  shoulder  must  increase,  and  the  mink  must  be 
in  great  agony.  The  foot  will  freeze.  This  may  he  in  a  few  hours  or  a  day,^  depending 
mostly  on  the  we«.ther.  After  the  foot  becomes  numb  or  frozen,  the  mink,  desparately 
savage  with  pain,  will  chew  at  it.  Sometimes  it  wlH  chev/  the  toes  off  underneath  the 
jaws  of  the  trap  and  be  able  to  pull  the  foot  out.  At  other  tines  It  will  chew  at  the 
leg  itself  above  the  jaws  of  the  trap,  and  by  chewing  and  twisting  will,  (if  it  docs  not 
freeze  to  death  first)  sometimes  after  several  days,  especially  if  the  bone  has  been 
broken,  sever  the  last  sinew  holding  leg  and  foot  together,  and  escape.  On  a  long  line 
we  lose  about  a  third  of  the  mink  this  ^a^.  In  warmer  climates,  the  loss  mu$t  be 
greater,  and,  to  prevent  It,  thf  diabolical  spring  pole  set  Is  sometimes  resorted  to. 
This  is  a  supple  tree,  bent  over,  and  the  top,  to  which  a  trap  has  been  fastenefj,  hooked 
down  so  that  when  an  animal  is  caught,  its  struggles  release  the  tree  which  draws  the 
trap  and  the  animal  up  into  the  air.  The  animal  dangles,  struggling,  in  the  air,  the 
whole  of  its  weight  hanging  fromojo^  foot.  There  is  probably  no  greater  agony  than 
this.  Its  sufferings  are  quite  beyoho^power  to  describe. 

*Our  next  trap  has  a  lynx.  When  we  first  come  up  it  struggles  violently  and  then,  at 
the  length  of  the  chain,  croucher  down.  Ry  the  signs  I  judge  it  has  been  cau(>ht  about 
ten  days.  A  lynx  lives  much  longer  when  caught  in  a  tiap  than  other  animals.  1  have 
known  two^o  live  for  three  weeks  In  traps  and  be  alive  when  I  got  there,  but  they 
were  very,  very  thin.  The  feut  of  the  lynx  are  so  large  that  unless  it  steps  fairly  in  the 
middle  of  the  trap,  it  Is  caught  by  only  one  or  two  toet,  and,  as  the  days  go  by,  the 
jaws  of  the  trap  squeeze  tighter  till  they  separate  the  joints  of  the  bones*  Sometimes 
the  sudden  jerkS  of  the  lynx  break  the  last  shreds,  and  it  Is  free.  By  that  time  tlfc 
whole  of  the  caught  foot  is  usually  frozen,  so  the  lynx  must  d!e*from  a  rotting  foot. 
Qf  all  the  deaths  caused  by  trapping,  1  think  that  from  a  foot  thawing  out  and  rotting 
Is  the  most  awful. 
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•The  next  trap  has  a  sUver  fox.  It  has  died  In  thfc  trap-curled  up  In  a  ball.  Its  tail 
coverlni  Us  feet.  It  had  sought  refuge  from  the  cold  by  curling  Itself  up,  an^  had  died 
in  Us  sleep;  If  that  comatose  condition  can  be  called  sleep,  that  does  not  obliterate 
the  penetrating  cold  that  goes  to  the  vtry  narrow  of  the  bones  and  the  pit  of  the 
stonach,  and  the  pain  of  a  wrenched,  swollen  and  frozen  leg— and  let  no  one  tell  you 
freezing  Is  not  painful, 

•The  next  trip  has  a  mink,  U  Is  dead— died  In  the  trap»  The  pen  we  bulU  has  been 
knocked. down,  and  there  are  teeth  marks  on  all  the  sticks  and  branches  wUhIn  range. 
There  art  signs  of  a  terxlflc  struggle,  from  experience  I  know  the  mink  lived  about 
three  or  four  days  and  then  died  of  hunger  and  pain,  Jhe  foot  Is  lacerated,  swollen  and 
covered  with  blood.  The  stump  of  the  leg  above  the  trap  Is  swollen  four  times  Its 
normal  size,  anci  f ro?en.  The  shoulder,  too.  Is  all  swol  len.  When  we  skin  It  we  will 
find  that  all  that  area  will  be  a  mass  of  btoo(f coloured,  sickly,  gelatlne<IIke  substance. 
Indicating  the  terrible  suffering  It  has  gone  through  before  death  released  It,  The  trap 
Is  slowly  severing  the  last  shreds  of  the  sinews,  and  then,  with  escape  only  a  few  hours 
away,  the  mink  died.  It  Is  stretched  out  as  It  threw  Itself  In  the  last  spasm,  and  frozen 
hard  aifd  stiff.  The  fur  Is  fine  and  glossy.  It  will  make  sone  woman  a  lovely 
neckpiece!*^ 

Steel  law  leghold  traps  cannot  he  considered  selective  except  In  a  negative  fashion,  l,e„  an 
animal  not  heavy  enough  to  depress  the  trip  pan  or  an  animal  with  appendages  to  large  to 
Insert  through  the  open  trap*  In  all  other  cases,  whether  by  design  or  by  accident,  any 
anirpal  tripping  the  pan  will  have  the  potential  of  being  trapped.  So-called  nontarget 
animals  are  caught  frequently.  During  a  five  year^tudy  cc^ducted  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Lands  aod  Forests,  the  ratid  of  unwanted  airmail  to  target  animals  caught 
was  greater  than  two  to  one  ,  Other  studies  have  shown  higher  ratios  of  unwanted  to 
wantedanimals.  Of  course,  when  a  pregnant  or  nursing  animal  Is  trapped,  this  compounds 
the  number  of  animals  killed.  Moreover,  animals  we  recognize  as  endangered  are  also 
vulnerable.  In  the  study  previously  cIted,Jn  Minnesota  alone  over  an  eight  year  period,  32 
bald  eagles  were  Mnadvcrta'ntly*  trapped.^  Essentially  all  of  them  died. 

One  of  the  most  Important  reasons  for  trapping,  according  to  proponents,  is  the  prevention 
of  wildlife  overpopulation.  Th^re  Is  no  evidence,  however,  that  trapping  In  the  present 
manner  Is  an  effective  and  efficient  means  of  controlling  a  particular  wildlife  population, 
lari^ely  due  to  the  Inherent  nonselealve  nature  of  the  trap,  Aninals  that  *shou'd*  be  cuhed. 
the  weak  and  unfit,  art  not  necessarily  the  ones  trapped.  (In  fact,  these  aninals  are 
undesirable  fron  the  trapper's  point  of  view  since  they  have  the  poorest  pelts.)  Nature  Is  a 
superb  *managtr\  Natural  selection  provides  effective  population  control  and  Insures 
survival  of  the  fittest,  something  present  human  Intervention  cannot  do.  the  argument 
from  tht  standpoint  of  management  by  humans  Is  extremely  yi^eak  and  smug.  Exclamations 
that  we  are  part     nature  notwithstanding,  we  humans  have  not  been  vei  'circumspect  In 
our  dealings  w!th  oOr  environment,  WcThave  polluted  the  water,  land,  ana  air,  we  have 
caused  numerous  species  of  animals  and  plants  to  become  extinct,  wt  have  significantly 
disturbed  such  delicate  ecosystems  as  the  tropical  rain  forests  so  that  they  are  ih  danger  of 
being  destroyed,  and  we  have  not  been  able  tp  control  and  feed  5ijr  own  population.  The 
argument  of  management  pales  when  compared  to  our  blundering.  Two  years  after  banning 
the  steel  law  legho|dtrap  In  Florida,  the  Everglades  Regional  Manager  stated  that  *„,We 
have  not  found  It  necessary  to  implement  anv  control  measures  for  wildlife  populations  that 
we  did  not  l\ave  before  the  ban  on  trapping.*    Furthermore,  In  none  of  the  countries^n 
which  the  trap  has  been  banned  have  there  been  disease  epidemics  or  escalation  of  wildlife 
populations. 
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Prevention  of  various  diseases  by  reducing  the  natural  reservoirs  is  often  touted  as  an 
important  result  of  trapping.  Dis  ases  such  as  tularemia*  mange  and  rabies  are  listed  as 
being  effectively  controlled  by  the  trapper's  efforts*  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that 
this  is  true.  Furthermore,  except  for  rabies,  the  diseases  usually  mentioned  are 
InsiKnificant. 

Rabke>,  however,  is  an  important  disease  that  should  be  controlled  as  nuch  2is  is  practical. 
NevertKcless,  there  is  no  proof  that  trapping  has  any  effect  on  the  natural  reservoir  in  a 
particular  area.  Most  reported  rabid  animals  are  bats  and  skunks.  However,  hats  are  not 
trapped  and  skunks  are  rarely  target  animals.  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
found  that  '...The  contention  that  rabies  increases  dramatically  when  steel  IcRhold  traps  are 
txinncd  seems  entirely  without  merit**    The  National  Research  Council  recommended  that 
'Persistent  trapping  or  poisoning  campaigns  as  a  means  to  rabies  control  should  he 
abolished.  There  is  no  evidence  that  thcse...proRrams  reduce  either  wildlife  reservoirs  or 
rabies  Incidrnce.*' 

Another  argument  frequently, used  by  the  trapper  is  that  trapping  takes  advantage  of  a 
'renewable  resource*  and  if  the  *excess  population*  is  not  *harvested*.  It  would  %o  to 
waste*  This  indicates  a  profound  ignorance  of  fundamental  principles  of  biology  and 
ecology.  There  Is  no  such  thin^t^  as  waste  In  nature.  Wild  anlnals  that  de  because  of 
Inability  to  compete  arc  vital  to  the  ecosystem,  theii  bodies  provide  sustenance  to 
countless  plants  and  animals  all  of  whom  are  necessary  for  proper  balance.  It  Js  often 
ciatmcd  that  since  fake  fur  coats  require  the  use  of  petroleum  products,  nonrenewable 
resources,  that  real  fur  coats  are  better.  This  disregards,  however,  the  petroleun  products 
that  are  used  in  the  processing  and  storage  of  real  fur  coats*  In  this  regard,  the  energy  cost 
of  producing  a  real  fur  coat  Is  at  least  three  times  that  of  a  fake  fur  coat.° 

Besides  stemming  wildlife  populations  to  prevent  human  disease  and  inconvenience,  trappers 
claim  thAt  they  Ho  It  for  the  *good  of  the  animal/  In  a  brochure  distributed  by  the  Fur 
Takers  of  America  International,  they  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  a  fox.  If  asked,  would 
approve  of  trapping  because  it  *... Keeps  us  healthy  by  saving  us  from  epidemics  of 
miscryt'  it  is  also  stated  in  this  brochure  that  most  wild  animals  die  violently  in  nature,  and, 
that  death  at.the  hands  of  the  trapper  is  *humane.*  Thls^lne  ot  reasoning  and 
propagandizing  is  absurd.  Steel  law  leghold traps  Inflict  intense  pain  and  suffering.  Foxes 
do  not  voice  opinions  and,  even  if  they  did,  no  rational  person  would  believe  that  they  would 
want  to  be  trapped,  the  number  of  *wring'offs*  and  broken  teeth  attest  to  their  resist^ce 
to  being  trapped.  Being  killed  at  the  hands  of  a  trapper  Is  not  necessarily  humane*  there  are 
no  laws  or  regulations  on  ho   trapped  animals  must  be  killed.  Asphyxiation  and  trampling 
are  just  a  few  of  the  methods  employed.  The  lines  of  agrugient  slmtJar  to  that  put  forth  by 
this  pamphlet  wrongly  assume  that  there  is  an  accurate  network  of  trapper  Infjrmat ten  on 
animal  populations  anjlthat  trappers  believe  and  abide  by  this  Information.  '     It  takes 
very  little  thought,  however,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  price  of  furs  (pelts)  Is  the 
only  pararnetcr  a  trapper  uses  and  that  this  would  tend  to  work  agalrvit  efforts  at  truly 
controlling  a  particular  population.  I  km  sure  no  one  of  you  would  be  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  trappers  would  continue  trapping.  If  no  money  was  Involved,  for  the  sake  of 
*coaservatlon*. 


in  conclusion,  the  Animal  Protection  Institute  and  I  urge  you  to  support  H.R.  1797  to  abolish 
the  use  of  steel  jaw  leghold  traps*  it  is  clear  that  the  only  people  who  agrue  In  favor  of  the 
steel  law  leghold  trap  are  those  who  have  a  setf-interest,  either  directly  or  Indirectly.  All 
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humane  oriented  groups  are  against  this  trap«  The  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  has  recently  declared  that  *...steel'iaw  leghold trips  are  inhumane  and  cause 
injuries  to  ripntarget  animals*..'  Well^tralned,  knowledgeable  people  in  the  health  sciences 
consistently  decry  this  trap  a«  an  inhumane,  barbaric  device*  In  testimorVy  to  the  inherent 
cruelty  of  steel  Jaw  lefhold  traps,  over  60  countries  have  already  banned  their  use  and 
several  of  our  states  have  eithei  ^nncd  or  sifnlficantiy^  restricted  their  use.  it  is  high  time 
we  outlawed  this  barbaric  and  patently  cruel  device  which  has  no  place  In  a  civilized 
country  such  as  ours.  Let  us  relegate  the  steel  jaw  leghold  trJP  to  th^  darkest  corners  of 
our  history  where  It  belongsl  ^ 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  yqur  testimony. 
Ms.  Pryor. 

STATEMENT  OF  VIVIAN  PRYOR 
Ms.  PrVOr.  ^^y  name  is  Vivian  Pryor.  I  am  a  wife,  mother,  and 
homemaker,  ab  well  as  a  hunter,  trapper,  and  concerned  conserva- 
tionist. I  serve  as  Georgia  s  delegate  to  the  National  Wildlife  Feder* 
ation  and  I  am  here  today  representing  the  NWF.  I  have  with  me 
Dr.  Robert  Davison  of  the  NWF  who  has  considerable  experience 
with  use  bf  leghold  traps  in  wildlife  research. 

The  NWF  is  the  Nation  s  largest  private,  conservation-education 
organization,  with  over  4  million  members  and  supporters  and  51 
affiliate  organizations  such  as  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  in 
the  States  and  territories.  NWF  believes  that  wise  utilization  and 
sound  management  of  our  natural  resources  includes  regulated 
fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  tell  you  why  our  organization  opposes  H.R.  1797. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  "to  end  the  needless 
maiming  and  suffering  inflicted  upon  animals  through  the  use  of 
steel  jaw  leghold  traps.**  This  emotional  presentation  of  the  leghold 
trap  as  an  inhumane  method  of  harvesting  wildlife  has  no  basis. 

Although,  the  basic  design  of  the  leghold  trap  may  be  160  yeaiss 
old,  many  n^ifications  have  been  made  to  make  it  more  efficient 
and  effective — compare  our  early  firearms  and  today's  modern  so- 
phisticated ones— or  the  early  automobile  and  today*s  modern 
model.  T^e  modern  leghold  trap  does  not  have  steel-jawed  teeth. 
Traj2g3^ith  teeth  have  not  been  manufactured  for  many  years 
Those  who  describe  the  leghold  trap  as  having  steel  jaws  are  at- 
tempting to  play  on  emotions  by  making  it  seem  inhumane 

The  natural  death  of  any  wild  animal  may  be  quick  and  violent 
or  slow  and  torturous.  Animals  taken  in  leghold  traps  die  in  ways 
that  are  no  more  or  less  severe  than  when  they  die  naturally. 

The  leghold  trap  is  frequently  the  best  and  often  the  only  reason- 
ably efficient  method  of  capturing  wild  animals.  Considering  the 
versatility  of  the  leghold  trap,  no  other  device  is  as  practical,  effi- 
cient, and  safe  to  use.  None  can  completely  substitute  for  it.  Leg- 
hold  traps  most  often  allow  any  nontarget  animals  that  are  cap- 
tured  to  be  released  unharmed,  and  they  pose  less  danger  to 
humans,  pets,  and  livestock  than  killing  traps. 

We  believe  the  definition  of  the  term  "steel  jaw  leghold  trap**  in 
H.R.  1797  would  eliminate  traps  like  the  Conibear,  which  are  de- 
signed to  kiU  by  gripping  the  body  of  a  captured  animal.  The  use  of 
the  Conibeai  in  the  §outh  is  very  necessary  because  of  its  efficien- 
cy and  effectiveness  in^  curtailing  destructive  activities  by  beaver 
However,  the  killer  trap  is  no  substitute  for  the  leghold  because  it 
does  not  allow  the  live  release  of  nontarget  animals. 
Wildlife  management  and  research  efforts  require  leghold  traps 
Professional  scientific  wildlife  management  is  necessary  in  ordeir 
to  maintain  optimum  numbers  ,  and  diversity  of  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive wildlife  on  a  continuing  basis.  To  achieve  this  goal  requires 
capturing  wild  animals  to  study  their  habitat  needs,  population  dy 
namics,  and  response  to  human  activities.  Scientific  wildlife  man- 
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agement  also  often  requires  killing  or  capturing  animals  to  prevent 
damage  to  livestock,  crops,  and  natural  and  manmade  resources. 

By  seeking  to  ban  leghold  traps,  H.R  1797  would  cripple  our  ef- 
forts to  understand  species  like  the  wolf,  coyote,  fox,  bobcat,  and 
lynx.  Studies  of  these  species'  behavior,  population  changes,  and 
sponse  to  human  activities  require  capture  of  individual  live  ani- 
mals that  can  be  released  unharmed.  The  leghold  trap  is  the  best 
available  tool  to  catch  these  anitnals  v^thout  causing  serious 
iiyury.  .  • 

Similarly,  H.R.  ;1797  would  hinder  State,  Federal,  and  private  ef- 
forts to  control  depredations  by  many  wildlife  species.  The  leghold 
trap  is  currep^iy  the  stronghold  against  depredations  on  livestock 
by  coyotes  and  other  wild  canids.  The  leghold  trap  is  the  only  read- 
ily available  low-cosf  versatile  and  effective  tool,  as  well  as  being 
environmentally  benign,  to  cat^h,  take,  and  control  predators  that 
prey  on  livestock.  There  are  no  other,  workable  alternative  trap- 
ping methods,  but  there  are  other  alternative  means  of  killing 
predators. , There  is  strong  continuing  pressure  to  return  to  wide- 
spread poisoning  of  predators  with  highly  toxic  Compound  1080  as 
a  way  of  preventing  livestock  depredations.  ' 

Regardless  of  who  does  it  or  how  it  is  done,  predator  control  will 
and  must  continue.  If  H.R.  1797  makes  it  impossible  to  use  environ- 
mentally benign  predator  control  methods,  then  livestock  operators 
will  be  left  with  the  choice  of  using  either  highly  toxic  poisons  like 
Compound  1080  and  strychnine  or  prohibitively  expensive  jmethods 
like  aerial  hunting.  We  should  not  force  that  choice  by  approving 
,H.R.  1797. 

NWF  has  always  supported  and  continues  to  strongly  support 
the  practice  of  scientific,  wildlife  management  by  State  and  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  and  resiH)nsible  for  the  welfare  of  wildlife 
resources.  NWF  recognizes  trapping  as  an  effective  tool  in  achiev- 
i:ig  the  goals  of  wildlife  management.  Professional  wildlife  manag 
ers  have  ensured  that  taking  wildlife  with  leghold  traps  poses  no 
threat  to  these  resources.  Properly  regulated  use  of  leghold  traps 
has  never  threatened  or  endangered  any  species  of  v^rildufe.  In  fact, 
many  predators  and  furbearers  are  among  our  most  abundant  wild- 
life. 

NWF  encourages  research  and  education  to  improve  trapping 
methods. 

The  NWF  encourages  research  into  the  design  of  efficient  traps 
that  are  more  effective  in  reducing  trap  and  self  induced  damage  to 
captured  animals.  Current  research  suggest^  tliat  the  greatest 
promise  for  eliminathig  the  capture  of  nontarget  species  and  fur* 
ther  reducing  the  frequency  of  iixjurv  lies  in  modifiea  leghold  traps. 
The  NWF  will  encourage  the  use  of  modified  leghold  traps  or  any 
other  capture  device  in  the  event  they  prove  to  be  efficient  and  to 
reduce  injury  to  captured  animals. 

The  NWF  encourages  trapper  education  as  a  means  of  teaching 
the  proper  apd  humane  use  of  all  traps.  All  traps,  including  the 
leghold  trap,  can  be  used  effectively  and  humanely  by  an  ethical 
trapper.  The  challenge  is  to  encourage  ethical  use  of  trai^— not 
outlaw  them.  Ethics  and  individual  responsibility  play  an  impor 
tant  part  in  trapping  just  as  they  do  with  the  ownership  of  pets 
and  other  items  of  potential  threat  if  misused.  Illegal,  inhumane, 
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and  destructive  acts  have  been  committed  by  all  types  of  outdoor 
recreationists.  hunters,  fishermen,  picnickers,  backpackers,  and 
trappers*  These  acts  are  not  common  to  any  particular  form  of  out- 
door recreation,  just  Jo  particular  .individuals  who  should  never  be 
confused  with  the  vast  majority  of  outdoor  recreationists  who  treat 
our  environment  with  respect.- 

The  real  enemy  of  wildlife  is  habitat  destruction.  The  NWF  de- 
plores the  continuing  controversy  over  leghold  traps,  because  to  the 
extent  that  it  splinters  and  sap«  the  strength  of  the  conservation 
movement,  it  poses  a  threat  to  wildlife.  It  is  an  argument  in  which 
the  only  sure  loser  will  be  our  wildlife  resources.  Birdwatchers, 
hunters,  nature  photographers,  and  trappers  have  common  inter- 
ests and  should  therefore  work  together  to  protect  and  enhance 
wildlife  habitat— the  real  key  to  wildlife  abundance.  If  conserva- 
tionists continue  to  be  preoccupied  with  quarreling  over  the  ethical 
issues  involved  in  use  of  leghold  traps,  the  real  threat  to  wildlife- 
environmental  degradation  and  destruction— will  continue  to  accel 
erate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  NWF  urges  you  and  the  other  members  of 
this  subcommittee  to  set  aside  the  emotionalism  surrounding  the 
use  of  leghold  traps.  We  urge  you  to  base  your  decision  on  H.R. 
1797  on  the  adverse  impacts  the  bill  would  have  on  the  study  and 
management  of  wildlife  and  on  trapping  as  a  legitimate  manage- 
ment tool  and  wholesome  activity.  We  urge  you  to  allow  the  deci- 
sions regarding  management  of  our  wildlife  resources  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  professional  and  scientific  wildlife  community- 
Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
[Ms.  Pi7or*s  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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*      NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 

^"  1^12  Sixteenlh  Street,  N.W.,  Washinglon,  D.C  20036  2o3C-797-6a00 

**'  *  •  » 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE  ON  h!r.  1797. 

August  l\  1984 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Vivian  Pryor.'  I  an  a  wife, 
mother,  and -homemaker,  as  well  as  a  hunter,  trapper  and 
concerned  consGrvationist .    i  serve  as  Georgia's  delegate  to 
the  National  wildlife  Federation  (NWF)  and  I  am  here  today 
representing  the  Nl^s 

The  NWF  is  the  Ration's  laraest  private,  conservation- 
education  organization,  with  over  4  million  members  and 
supporters  and  51  affiliate  organizations',  such  as  the  Georgia 
Wildlife  Federation,^  in  the  states  and  territories.    We  are 
dedicated  to  the  conservation,  restoration  and  management  of 
this  nation's  natural  resources.    NVF  believes  that  wise 
utilization  and  sound  managenent  of  our  natural  resourced 
includes  regulated  sport  fishing^  hunting,  and  trapping. 
Many  of  our  m»mber;S  engage  in  these  wholesome  and  traditional 
ways  of  harvesting  surplus  wild  animals  and  utilizing 
available  renewable  resources. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  tell  you  why  our  organiz cation  opposes 
H.R.  X797. 

-    H.R.  1797  seeks  to  end  the  use  of  leghold  traps  by 
barring  interstate  or  foreign  shipment  of  such  traps  and 
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articles  of  fur  from  animals  taken  with  such  traps.  The 
stated  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  "to  end  the  needless 
^  maiming  and  suffering  j^nflicted  upoh  animals  through  the  use 
of  steel  jaw  leghold.  traps • "    But  this  emotional  presentation 
of  the  leghold  trap  as  an  inhumane  method  of  harvesting 
wildlife  has  no  basis. 

The  modern  leghold  trap  does  not  have  steel-jawed  teeth. 
Traps  with  teeth  have  not  been  manufactured  for  many  years. 
Those  who  deseribc  the  leghold  trap  as  having  ** steel  jaws" 
are  attempting  to  play  on  emotions<):>y  making  it  seem  inhumane. 

Thla  natural  death  of  any  wild  animal  may  be  quick  and 
violent  or  slow  and  torturous.    Animals  taken  in  leghold  traps 
die  in  ways  that  are  no  more  or  less  severe  than  when  they 
die  naturally.    Proper  use  of  leghold  traps  can  cause  less 
painful  and  protract;ed  deaths  than  those  which  wild  animals 
might  otherwise  experience. 

^HE  LEGHOLD  TRAP  IS  FREQUENTLY  THE  BEST  AND 
OfTEN  THE  ONLY  REASONABLY  EFFICIENT  METHOD 
OF  CAPTURING  WILD  ANIMALS 

The  leghold  trap  is  by  far  the  most  versatile  tool  for 
capturing  wild  animals.    No  other  device  is  as  practical, 
efficient,  and  safe  to  use  as  the  leghold  trap  and  none  can 
completely  substitute  for  it.    Unlike  the  foot  snare,  which 
often  causes  extensive  damage  to  the  foot  of  *a  captured  animal, 
the  leghold  trap  does  not  completely  restrict  t>lood  circula- 
tion.   The  leghold  t^rap  ^offers  the  trapper  the  greatest 
versatility  in  where  and  how  to  set  the  trap,  factors  which 
reduce  the  likelihood 'o>f  capturing  nontarqet  animals.  More- 
over, leghold  trails  often  allow  any  nontargct    animals  that 
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are  captured  to  be  released  unharmed,  and  they  pose  less 
danger  to  humans,  pets,  and  livestock  than  killing  traps* 
Box  traps,  allow  release  of  unwanted  animals  and  are  safe, 
but  they  are  not  useful  when  largo  numbers  of  animals  have 
to  be  triipped  because  they  are  expensive  and  cumbersome  to 
transport.    They  are  also  difficult  to  hide  in  th.e  natural 
setting  and  seldom  can  be  used  to  capture  the  more  wary 
animal  species,  such  as  coyotes* 

1*e  believe  thfc  definition  of  ths  term  "steel  jaw 
Icghold  trap"  in  H.R.  1797  would  eliminate  traps  like  the 
Conibear,  which  are  designed    o  kill  by  gripping  the  body  of 
a  captured  animal  .    But  even  if  H.R*  1797  is  cotcected  to 
allow  use  of  killer  traps,  these  devices  are  simply  not  an 
adequate  alternative  to  the  leghold  trap.    Many  trap  sites 
suitable  for  leghold  traps  are  not  suitable  for  killer  traps 
The  specific  circumstances  —  location  and  type  of  animal  — • 
in  which  killer  traps  can  be  used  safely  and  effectively  are 
quite  limited  when  compared  with  t^ose  situations  in  yhich 
leghold  traps  can  be  used.    For  example,  there  is  no 
reasonably  efficient  alternative  to  the  leghold  trap  for- 
capturing  wild  canid  species  like  the  fox  and  coyote;  box 
traps  and  killer  traps  will  not  work  with  these  and  other 
species.    And,  of  course,  killer  traps  do  not  allow  the  live 
release  of  nontarget    animals  or  .animals  captured  for 
research.    Finally,  the  lara^r-sized  killer  traps  are 
dangerous  to  pets,  livestock,  and  unknowing  humans  when 
set  on  dry  land* 
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.  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AND  RESEARCH 
EFFORTS  REQUIRE  LEGHOLD  TRAPS' 

Professional  and  scientific  wildlife  management  is 
necessary  to  maintain  optimum  numbers  and  diversity  of 
healthy  and  productive  wildlife  on  a  continuing  basis*  .To 
achieve  this  goal  requires  capturing  wild  animals  to  study 
their  hajoltat  needs,  population  dyneunlcs,  and  response  to 
human  activities*    Sound  management  often  re>quircs  killing 
or  capturing  animals  to  prevent  damage  ta..llvestock,  crops^ 
and  natural  and  man-made  resources  such  as  the  aquatic 
vegetation  and  dikes  of  many  marshes*    Professional  wildlife 
management  seeks  to  ensure,  through  properly  regulated 
harvests,  that  our  Renewable  wildlife  resources  are  available 
on  a  sustainable  basis  for  consumptive  and  nonconsumptivc 
uses*  » 

Wildlife  research,  control  of  wildlife  damage,  and 
harvest  of  renewable  wildlife  resources  arc  all  frequently 
accomplished  most  efficiently  and  effectively  by  trapping* 
Of  all  the.  trapping  devices  used  In  the  scientific  study 
and  professional  management  of  wildlife,  the  leghold  trap 
has. proven  to  be  the  most  versatile,  practical,  efficient, 
and  effective*  « 

By  seeking  to  ban  leghold  traps,  H*R*  1797  would 
cripple  our  efforts  to  understand  species  like  the  wolf, 
coyote,  fox,  bobcat,  and  lynx*    Scientific  studies  of  these 
species'  behavior,  population  changes,  and  response  to  human 
activities  require  capture  of  individual  live  animals  that  . 
can  be  released  unharmed*    The  leghold  trap  is  the  best 
available  tool  to  catch  these  animals  without  causing  serious 
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injury.    Other  trapping  devices  or  other  capture  methods 
either  wiir  not  catch  canid  and  feline  species,  will  not 
permit  release  of  animals  unharmed  or  are  prohibitively 
expensive. 

^^mil-arly,  H»R.  1797  would  hamstring  state,  federal, 
and  private  efforts  to  control  depredations  by" many  wild^if^ 
species.    The  leghold  trap  is  currently  the  bulwark  against 
depredations  on  livestock  by  coyotes  and  other  wild  canids. 
The  leghold  trap  is  an  environmentally-benign  method  of 
selectively  removing  predatots  that  prey  on  livestock.  It 
is  versatile,  efficient,  and  effective.    There  are.no  other 
workable  alternative  trapping  methods,  but' there  are  other 
alternative  means  of  killing  predators.    There  is  strong 
continuing  pressure  to  retilrn  to  poisoning  predators  with 
Compound  1080  as  a  way  of  preventing  livestock  depredations 
Widespread  use  of  Compound  1080, in  this  country  poses  a 
severe  threat  not  just  to  individual  nontarget  animals  but 
to  entire  populations  of  nontarget  species,  such  as  the 
endangered  bald  eagle  or  black-footed  ferret.    RegordJ.ess  o 
who  does  it  or  how  it  is  done,  predator  control  will  and' 
must  continue.    If  H.R.  1797  makes  it  impossible  to  use 
environmentally-benign  predator  control  methods,  then 
livestock  operators  will  be  left  with  the  choice  of  using 
highly  toxic  poisons  like  Compound  1080  and  strychnine  or 
prohibitively  expensive  methods  like  aerial  hunting.  We 
should  not  force  that  choice  by  approving  H.R.  1797. 

Trapping  is  recognized  by  the  NWF  as  a  legitimate' 
activity  that  uses  a  renewable  rtatural  resource.    And  the 
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leghold  trap  is  the  only  reasonably  efficient  and  effective 
method  of  utilizing  certain  of  these  renewable  wildlife 
resources*    Without  the  leg]iold  trap  many  people,  young  and 
old,  would  be  limited  in  their  pursuit  of  a  wholesome  and 
traditional  opportunity  to  be  outdoors  and^  to  observe  nature 
first  hand.    Others  would. find  that  their  opportunity  to 
test  their  skills  or  to  earn  extra  income  would  be  greatly 
diminished  or  eliminated  by  a  ban  on  leghold  traps.  Pro- 
fessional wildlife  managers  have  ensured  that  taking  wildlife 
with  lecfhold  traps  poses  no  threat  to  these  resources. 
Properly  regulated  use  of  leghold  traps  has  never  threatened 
or  endangered  any  species  of  wildlife,  and  today,  many 
predators  and  furbearers  are  among  our  most  abundant  wildlife, 

NWF  ENCOURAGES  RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION 
TO  IMPROVE  TRAPPING  METHODS 

The  NW^  encourages  research  into  the  design  of 

effit:i6nt  traps  that  are  more  effective  in  reducing  trap  and 

self-induced  damage  to  captured  animals.    Current  research 

suggests  that  the  greatest  promise  for  eliminating  the  capture 

of  nontarget  species  and  further  reducing  the  frequency  of 

injury  lies  in  modified  leghold  traps.    Field  tests  of 

modified  leghold  traps  by  state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies 

and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Denver  Wildlife 

Research  Center  are  in  progress.    The  NWF  will  encourage  the 

usG  of  this  modified  leghold  trap  or  any  other  capture 

device  if  they  prove  to  be  efficient  and  to  reduce  injury 

to  captured  animals. 
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TKe  NWF  encourages  trapper  education  as  a  means  of 
teaching  .the  proper  and  humane  use  of  all  traps.    All  traps, 
including  the  leghold  trap,  can  be  used  effectively  and 
humanely  by  an  ethical  trapper.    The  challenge  is  to  encourage 
ethical  use  of  traps  —  not  outlaw  them.    The  goal  of  every 
trapper  should  be  to  be  as  humane  as  possible  by  choosing 
the  roost  selective  technique  and  using  the  proper  size  and 
type  of  trap.    Illegal,  inhumane,  and  destructive  acts  have 
been  committed  by  all  types  of  outdoor  recreationists: 
^         hunters,   fishermen,  picnickers,  backpackers,  and  trappers. 

These  acts  are  not  comon  to  any  particular  form  of  outdoor 
recreation,  just  to  particular  individuals  who  should  never 
be  confused  with  the  vast  majority  of  outdoor  recreationists 
who  treat  our  environment  with  respect. 

» 

THE  REAL  ENEMY  OF  WILDLIFE 
IS  HABITAT  DESTRUCTION 

The  NWF  deplores  the  continuing  controversy  over 
leghold  traps,  because  to  the  extent  that  it  splinters  and 
saps  the  strength  of  the  conserxation  movement,  it  ppscs  a 
threat  to  wildlife.    It  is  an  argument  in  which  the  only  sure 
loser  will  be  our  wildlife  resources.    Birdwatchers,  hunters, 
nature  photographers,  and  trappers  have  common  interests  and 
■hduld  therefore  ytork  together  to  protect  and  enhance  wildlife 
^  habitat  —  the  real  key  to  wildlife  abundance^    If  conserva- 
tionists continue  to  be  p'^eoccupiod  with  quarreling  over  the 
ethical  Issues  involved  in  use  of  leghold  traps,  the  real 
threat  to  wildlife  —  environmental  degradation  and  destruction 
will  continue  to  accelerate. 

Mr.  Chairman^  the  NWF  urges  you  and  the  other 
members  of  this  Subcommittee  to  set  aside  the  emotionalism 
surrounding  use  of  leghold  traps.    We  urge  you  to  base  your 
decision  on  H.R.  1797  on  the  adverse  impacts  the  bill  would 
have  on  the  scientific  study  and  professional  management  of 
wildlife  and  on  trapping  as  a  legitimate  and  wholesome 
activity. 

Q  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  ask  some  of  the  other  panelists.  If  there  are  going  to  be 
predator  animals  coming  in  to  take  livestock  from  a  farm,  what 
should  be  done  to  stop  the  predators? 

Ms.  Russell.  I  am  surprised  when  people  assert  that  they  need 
the  leghold  trap  to  control  coyotes.  Studies  of  the  Denver  Wildlife 
Research  Center  show  the  leghold  trap  is  useless  for,  predator  con- 
trol. They  trapped  1,119  animals.  One  hundred  thirty-eight  were 
coyotes.  Among  the  other  nontarget  animals  thfere  were  30  sheep 
and  that  is  the  animal  that  the  program  was  designed  to  protect. 

Again,  the  question  arises  aS  to  what  it  is  a  tool  for,  a  tool  for 
'  bureaucratic  

Mr.  Waxman.  How  should  the  predator  animals  be  stopped? 

Ms.  RussEU*.  Another  point  about  the  Government  control  pro- 
gram, predator  controls,  is  they  bait  the  steel  jawed  traps  with  car- 
rion and  therefore  a  coyote  that  would  normally  eat  carrion,  as  a 
lot  do— they  will  eat  the  dead  animal  rather  than  eat  a  live  pnf— 
so  they  are  creating  a  preponderance  of  the  animals  that  are  going 
for  the  live  animals  by  trapping  carrion  eaters.  The  animal  that 
goes  for  carrion  is  going  to  be  trapped.  Predator  control  is  very 
complex. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Do  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  panel  have  a 
view  on^that? 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  might  just  comment.  When  you  reduce  the  num- 
bers^  of  animals  in  a  given  area  by,  say,  trapping  or  any  other 
reason  there  is  enough  ^ood  to  sustain  a  given  number  and  so  you 
get  much  better  records  of  reproduction  so  that  instead  of  raising 
two  or  three  young,  they  will  raise  eight  or  10  young  so  in  a  short 
period  of  time  you  have  the  same  population  back  again. 

Mr.  Waxman.  The  question  that  I  asked  is  if  there  are  going  to 
be  predator  animals  coming  in  to  take  livestock  from  a  farm,  what 
should  they  do  to  stop  that?  Should  they  use  poison,  traps,  should 
they  use  some  other  lund  of  trap? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Barking  dogs  and  they  should  live  with  it.  They 
.  moved  into  the  territory  that  the  wildlife  is  in  and  that  doesn't 
mean  everybody  has  a  right  to  throw  out  everything  in  nature  just 
because  it  suite  them.  Dogs  will  ket.^  predators  out  of  livestock 
better  than  just  about  anything. 

Mr.  BuYUKMiCHL  There  are  several  nonlethal  alternatives  avail- 
able that  have  not  been  given  adequate  scrutiny  that  will  be  given 
if  Ck)ngress  funds  them.  Guard  dogs  will  work  in  some  situations, 
but  not  every  situation.  Electric  fencing,  mechanical  scarecrows 
and  others  work  under  certain  conditions.  One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems that— I  am  going  to  kind  of  turn  your  question  around— is 
that  in  nonselective  trapping  the  widespread  killing  of  the  preda- 
tors that  we  do  we  don't  get  at  the  animals  that  are  actually  doing 
the  predation. 

For  instance,  cqyotes,  most  don't  want  to  eat  sheep.  They  like 
mice  and  grasshoppers.  That  is  their  preferred  food.  They  would 
not  prefer  to  wrestle  with  sheep.  A  very  small  percentage  of 
coyotes  may  become  sheepkillers.  When  you  indiscriminately  trap 
or  poison,  you  are  not  going  to  kill  the  cqyote  that  is  going  to  be 
attacking  the  sheep.  You  are  going  to  kill  perhaps  coyotes  that 
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would  not  be  sheepkillers  and  therefore  you  are  going  to  selectively 
go  against  the  population  that  you  would  like  to  encourage. 

Mr.  Waxman.  As  I  understand  from  reading  over  some  of  the 
testimony,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  whether  an  animal  was 
caught  in  sonae  other  type  of  trap  or  one  that  was  caught  in  one  of 
these  steel-jawed  traps.  How  would  that  affect  the  enforceability  of 
this  law?  Wouldn't  it  make  it  very  difficult  to  enforce  it?  Miss  Rus- 
spll,  do  you  want  to  commer  t  on  that? 

Ms.  Russell,  Yes.  I  put  that  in  my  statement  and  this  came  up 
during  the  New  Jereey  hearing.  New  Jersey  recently  banned  sal?, 
possession,  use,  transportation,  importation  of  the  leghold  trap  to 
be  effective  in  about  15  months.  That  is  another  thing  I  an  curious 
that  Mr.  Goodrich  didn't  know.  It  is  impossible  to  identify, from  a 
pelt  or  an  article  thereof  the  means,  by  which  an  animal  is  trapped. 
There  is  a  virtual  arsenal  of  traps  out  there,  snares,  Qonibears,  in- 
stant kills.  Once  the  animal  is  skinned  and  once  the  skins  are  fur- 
ther broken  down,  you  have  no  way  of  telling  at  all.  , 

The.  reason  I  think  that  that  is  going  to  be  remarkably  easy  to 
circumvent— the  only  example  I  can  use  is  the  continued  traffick- 
ing in  endangered  species  pelts,  which  are  far  easier  to  identify 
than  the  means  by  which  an  animal  was  trapped. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Once  you  have  said  there  is  a  problen:,  does  that 
affect  the  enforceability  of  this  law? 

Ms.  Russell.  I  believe  it  will.  I  think  the  language  has  to  be 
strengthened  or  returned  to  its  original  form  which  was  all  articles 
of  fur,  because  you  arp  dealing  with  money  and  you  want  to  elicit  a 
reaction  that  is  going  to  make  States  ban  the  trap  and  if  they  can 
still  ship  it,  they  won't  ban  the  trap. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  your  participation  in 
the  hearing.  We  appreciate  the  contribution  of  each  of  the  panel- 
ists today. 

Our  fifth  pahel  includes  Jimmy  .Cupit,  president  of  the  Con- 
cerned Roundsmen  Against  the  Steel  Jaw  Trap;  Lonnie  William- 
son, secretary  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Joe  Griffith, 
assistant  president  of  the  Fur  Takers  of  America,  Elmer  T.  Davies, 
Don  Hoyt,  president  of  the  National  Trappers .  Association;  and 
Parker  L.  Dozhier,  chairman  of  the  American  Pur  Resources  Insti- 
tute. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  this  fifth  panel  of  witnesses  on  this 
subject  of  this  legislation  and  we  are  lopking  forward  to  hearing 
from  you.  Your  prepared  statements  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record  in  full.  We  will  have  to  restrict  the  testimony  to  no  more 
than  5  minutes  so  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  from 
everyone  and  have  time  for  questions  and  answers. 

Mr.  Cupit 
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STATEMENTS  OF;  JIMMY  CUPIT,  PRESIDENT,  CONCERNED 
HOUNDSMEN  AGAINST  THE  STEEL  JAW  TRAP;  JOSEPH  L.  GjRIF- 
FITH»  ASSISTANT  PRESIDENT,  FUR  TAKERS  OF  AMERICA;  DON 
HOYT,  SR,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  TRAPPERS  ASSOCLVTION, 
INC.;  PARKER  L.  DOZHIER,  CHAIRMAN,  AMERICAN  FUR  RE- 
SOURCES  INSTITUTE;  ELMER  T.  DAVIS,  ST.  REGIS  FALLS,  NY.; 
AND  LONNIE  L.  WILLIAMSON*  SECRETARY,  WILDLIFE  MAN- 
AGEMENT INSTITUTE 

Mr,  Cyprr.  My  name  is  Jimmy  Cupit.  I  am  president  of  the  Con- 
^  earned  Houndfimen  Against  the  Steel  Jaw  Trap.  Houndsmen  are 
,  the  only  sportsmen  who  utilize  the  outdoors  year  round.  Whether 
we  cany  a  gim  or  not,  we  eiyoy  our  dogs  and  the  sourid  of  their 
baying  while  on  the  scent  of  a  rabbit,  fox,  or  coon. 

But  today,  we  find  it  extremeljf  difficult  and  dangerous,  because 
of  the  steel  jaw  traps  that  are  maiming  and  killing  our  dogs. 
Steel  jaw  trape  and  hunting  dogs  don't  mix. 
Hunters  are  being  kept  out  or  many  properties  because  of  the 
bad  name  of  trapping  and  traps.  Farmers  and  the  public  are  associ- 
ating trapping  with  hunting,  and  they  are  wrong.  What  we  do  is 
sport.  What  the  trappers  do  with  .the  steel  jaw  trap  is  maim  and 
kill  wildlife  and  pets; 

Hunters  carry  the  brunt  for  this  group  in  addition  we  are  losing 
pur  best  dogs  to  leghold  traps,  and  we  resent  the  maiming  and  kill- 
ing that  the  trappers  do  in  the  name  of  sport. 

I  suppose  you  can  know  about  the  cruelty  of  certain  kinds  of 
trapping  as  a  general  proposition,  but  if  you  happen  to  run  into  it 
rsonally,  it  comes  like  a  revelation  just  how  awful  trapping  can 

Even  if  you  argue  that  trapping  the  furbearing  animal  is  justi- 
fied and  that  the  animals  wUl  simply  have  to  suffer  so  the  trapper 
caii  exercise  his  .trade,  you  have  now  answered  the  question  of  now 
to  justify  a  device  that  will  grab,  maim,  and  torture  the  nonfur- 
bearing  animal  just  the  same  as  it  will  capture  the  one  that  is 
wanted  for  its  pelt. 

I  personally  feel  we  need  to  protect  the  fur-bearers,  too,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  for  our  own  economic  good  we  have  to  have  some  control 
over  how  many  are  killed.  But  fiie  torture  issue  is  the  real  issue. 
For  anyone  who  can't  see  it  in  relation  to  the  furbearer,  I  ask  them 
to  see  it  in  relation  to  their  own  dog  or  pet,  because  this  could  be 
the  animal  that  is  caught  next.  It  happens  all  the  time. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  trapping  is  carried  out  by  hobbyists,  ama- 
teurs, and  weekend  trappers  who  do  not  engage  in  it  for  subsist- 
ence but  make  it  a  spare-time  job  even  recreation.  Lf  the  trapper 
has  to  be  really  skillful  in  what  he  does  and  use  those  traps  that 
are  selective  in  what  they  catch  and  which  do  not  maun  the 
animal,  then  a  level  of  f^rofessionalism  is  required  that  is  simply 
not  invovled  in  some  subteenager  running  out  with  a  cheap  mess  of 
Bteel  jaw  traps,  putting  them  all  over  the  place,  and  catching  any- 
thing that  walks,  crawls  or  flies  down  from  its  perch. 

Very  few  trades  a  young  person  could  grow  up  in  will. give  him  a 
worse  life  than  trapping.  But  young  people  are  pulled  right  into  it 
by  the  older  ones,  and  those  whose  stomachs  don't  turn  the  first 
time  they  have  to  go  out  on  a  trap  line  and  see  what  happens,  the 
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ones  who  are  least  revolted  .by  this,  become  the  trappers  who  keep 
going,  and  who  use  the  steel  jaw  trap,  and  who  say  *hat  the  agony 
of  the  animals  isn't  really  as  bad_as  it  looks,  we  shouldn't  worry 
about  it. 

Well,  the  concerned  houndsmen  and  true  sportsmen  are  worried, 
we  are  sick  and  tired  of  losing  our  hunting  dogs  and  pets,  we  are 
sick  and  tired  of  losing  our  game  at  an  alarming  rate.  There  are 
areas  in  Mississippi  and  other  States  that  don't  have  any  game  to 
hunt,  and  the  main  reason  for  this  is  the  steel  jaw  trap.  Much  of 
the  fur  imported  by  the  United  States  come  from  countries  that 
have  banned  the  use  of  the  steel  jaw  trap. 

The  steel  jaw  trap  has  been  used  in  this  country  since  the  early 
19th  century,  and  became  popular  because  it  could  be  manufac- 
tured for  pennies,  anybody  could  set  it,  it  would  catch  absolutely 
anything.  It  was  and  is  a  trap  without  sense,  a  torturing  killer.  The 
only  ^reason  we  don't  realize  how  destructive  this  trap  is  goes  back 
to  how  long  it  has  been  used— it  is  so  very  heird  for  us  to  under- 
stand that  it  waq  bad  trap  to  begin  with  but  far  worse  now  than 
when  it  was  invented  because  our  own  situation  with  animals  and 
with  populated  areas  has  changed.  We  are  not  talking  about  trap- 
ping, in  general  but  we  are  talking  about  the  cruel  traps  and  the 
ones  that  catch  and  destroy  the  animals  that  aren't  even  wanted,, 

I  would  like  to  give  you  .a  quick  run  down  on  the  cost  of  good 
hunting  dogs,  $200  to  '$400  for  a  beagle,  $500  to  $1,000  for  a  fox 
hound;  $700  to  $3,000  for  a  coon  dog;  $500  to  $1,500  for  a  bird  dog, 
not  to  mention  the  time  and  energy  to  train  these  dogs  and  the 
cost  of  their  feed. 

The  steel  jaw  trap  is  no  longer  necessary,  there  are  effective  sub- 
stitutes. Any  man  who  doesn't  love  animals  has  little  love  for  his 
fellow  man.  The  only  ingredient  for  wrong  to  prevail  is  for  good 
men  to  do  nothing.  It  is  my  heartfelt  hope  that  you  will  consider 
yourselves  in  an  excellent  position  to  do  something  about  the 
amount  of  pain  and  agony  caused  by  the  steel  jaw  trap. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  testimony. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Griffith. 

STATEMENT  OP  JOSEPH  L.  GRIFFITH 

Mr.  Griffith.  Mr.  Chairman,  ray  name  is  Joe  Griffith.  I  am  the 
assistant  president  of  the  Fur  Takers  of  America,  a  national  federa 
tion  of  fur  trappers  with  members  in  each  of  the  United  States. 

Fur  Takers  of  America  is  committed  to  those  principles  of  conser- 
vation mar  agement  which  will  lead  to  improved  furbearer  popula 
tions  and  public  support  of  trapping  and^he  fur  trade. 

Passage  of  H.R.  1797  would  mean  the  end  of  trapping  in  the 
United  States,  since  it  would  prohibit  interstate  and  foreign  com 
merce  in  every  kind  of  effective  animal  trap  manufactured  today, 
and  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  furs  caught  with  them. 

It  would  mean  the  end  of  a  377-yearK)ld  American  tradition,  the 
oldest  commercial  industry  in  our  Nation.  And  it  would  mean  the 
end  of  Christmas  presents,  television  sets,  and  braces  for  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  in  thousands  of  families. 
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A  national  profile  of  trappers  indicated  that  the  average  trapper 
is  a  decent,  hardworking  American,  a  skilled  laborer  with  a  high 
school  diploma  or  better.  He  or  she  lives  on  a  farm,  or  ranch,  or  in 
some  other  rural  setting. 

But  in  spite  of  industry  and  thrift,  the  trapper's  income  is  only  a 
little  more  than  $11,000  a  year.  And  fully  $1,958  of  that  comes 
from  profit  realized  from  trapping.  According  to  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimates,  there  are  at  least  500,000  trappers  in  the  United 
States.  I 

Trappers  earn  a  tptal  income  of  $5.5  billion,  from  which  H.R. 
1797  would  take  away,  at  the  very  least,  $979  million.  If  this  bill  is 
successful,  as  many  as  a  half  a  million  families  could  be  reduced  to 
begging  for  food  stamps  and  other  handouts  from  the  same  Govern- 
ment that  had  deprived  them  of  the  means  to  make  ends  meet. 

But  the  trappers  themselves  would  not  be  the  onl>  losers  if  this 
bill  were  to  become  law.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  would  suffer,  and 
the  wild  animals  which  this  bill  is  supposed  to  protect  would  suffer 
most. 

Right  now,  as  a  result  of  modern  fish  and  wildlife  manage.ment, 
many  wildlife  populations  are  the  healthiest  they  have  been  in  the 
kiiown  history  of  North  America.  Trappers  are  justly  proud  of  their 
share  of  this  achievement. 

I'he  trapper's  commitment  to  wildlife  conservation. is  well  known 
to  conservationists  but  often  overlooked  by  the  general  public. 
Trappers  participate  in  the  conservation  movements  of  each  State. 

^  Tra^pper  organization  leaders  work  with  the  State  wildlife  agen- 
cies in  the  drafting  of  laws  and  regulations  to  protect  wildlife  re- 
sources. Trappers  are  among  the  staunchest  supjjortors  of  scientifi- 
cally established  harvest  seasons  and  bag  limits,  and  they  are 
equally  staunch  supporters  of  strict  enforcement  of  conservation 
laws. 

And  that  support  can  be  measured  in  dollars,  as  well.  The  aver- 
age  trapper  not  only  pays  whatever  fees  are  required  for  trapping, 
but  he  also  buys  a  license  to  hunt  small  game,  a  license  or  permit 
to  hunt  deer,  a  Federal  duck  stamp,  and  a  State  duck  stamp  if  re- 
quired, a  fishing  license  and,  as  in  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  a 
trout  stamp. 

The  total  average  amount  spent  by  the  average  trapper  for  all 
such  licenses  and  fees  is  $45.19,  which  is,  at  the  very  least,  a  yearly 
contribution  of  $22,595,000. 

If  H.R.  1797  is  successful.  State  and  Federal  conservation  agen- 
cies will  have  to  do  without  the  trapper's  funding. 

Opponents  of  trapping  make  much  of  the  inadvertent  catching  of 
nontarget  animals.  At  best,  such  claims  are  exaggerated.  An  impor- 
tant part  of  the  trapper's  skill  has  to  do  with  avoiding  such 
catches. 

Since  20  percent  of  his  family's  income  depends  on  that  skill,  the 
trapper  can  hardly  afibrd  not  to  be  selective.  And  he  is  remarkably 
successful. 

Such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  What  the  antihunter  never  tells 
you  is  that  when  you  set  a  trap  for  a  fox,  the  nontarget  animal  vou 
are  most  likely  to  catch  is  a  raccoon,  or  skunk,  or  opossum.  When 
you  set  a  trap  for  a  muskrat,  the  nontarget  animal  you  are  most 
likely  to  catch  is  a  mink. 
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In  £^most  every  case,  the  so^alled  nontarget  animal  is  some 
other  valuable  furbearer.  Statistics,  even  those  distributed  by  re- 
sponsible Government  agencies,  do  not  reflect  this  fact.  But  the 
real  beauty  of  the  leghold  trap  is,  that  when  an  unwanted  animed 
is  caught,  it  can  be  released  unharmed. 

Reports  of  brutal  iiyuries  to  trapped  animals  are  entirely  over- 
blown. It  Id  not  44  years  since  a  kind  neighbor  first  allowed  me  to 
accompany  him  on  his  trap  line.  In,,  all  the  years  since,  I  have 
never  seen  the  kind  of  damage  reported  by  antitrappers.  I  have 
never  heard  of  that  kind  of  damage  from  anyone  who  had  actually 
witnessed  it. 

Opponents  of  trapping  make  much  of  the  inadvertent  patching  of 
ncr^target  animals.  At  best,  such  claims  are  exaggerated.  An  impor- 
tant part  of  the  trapper's  skill  has  to  do  with  avoiding  siTch 
catches.  Since  20-percent  of  his  family's  income  depends  on  that 
skill,  the  trapper  can  hardly  afford  not  to  be  selective.  And  he  is 
remarkably  successful.  Such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  What  the 
antihunter  never  tells  you  is  that  when  you  set  a  trap  for  a  fox,  the 
nontarget  animal  you  are  most  likely  to  catch^is^^  raccoon,  or 
skunk,  or  opossum.  When  yoii  set  a  trap  for  a  muikrat>  the  nontar- 
get animal  you  are  most  likely  to  catch  is  a  mink.  In  almost  every 
case,  the  so-called  nontarget  animal  is  some  other  valuable  fur- 
bearer.  Statistics --even  those  distributed  by  responsible  govern 
ment  agencies^do  not  reflect  this  fact.  But  the  real  beauty  of  th^ 
leghold  trap  is,  that  when  an  unwanted  animal  is  caught,  it  can  be 
released  unharmed. 

Reports  of  brutal  injuries  to  trapped  animals  are  entirely  over- 
blown. It  is  now  14  years  since  a  kind  neighbor  first  allowed  me  to 
accompany  him  on  his  trapline.  In  all  the  years  since,  I  have  never 
seen  the  kind  of  damage  reported  by  antitrappers.  I  have  never 
heard  of  that  kind  of  damage  frctn  anyone  who  had  actually  wit- 
nesse^d  it.  I  have  never  met  a  trapper  who  was  either  cruel  or  inhu- 
mane, or  whose  purpose  was  to  hurt  or  cause  pain,  or  torture  ani- 
mals. We  use  the  best,  most  effective  tools  we  can  buy  or  invent, 
and  that  means  we  depend  on  the  leghold  trap  more  than  any 
other. 

Trappers  are  experienced  outdoorsmen  who  love  and  respect 
wildlife.  We  harvest  a  valuable,  renewable  natural  resource.  We 
keep  ourselves  and  others  off  welfare  rolls.  We  help  finance  our 
Nation's  conservation  efforts  with  significant  sums  of  money  and 
even  more  'direct  participation.  Our  activity  is  the  first  link  in  a 
chain  of  related  industries  of  considerable  importance  to  our  na 
tional  economy.  We  depend  on  the  steel  leghold  trap  to  do  that.  We 
urge  you,  pleaso  let  us  keep  on  performing  our  valuable  services  to 
our  owjn  families,  and  our  whole  society. 

Mr.  WaxmaK.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Griffith. 

STATEMENT  OP  DON  HOYT,  ^5R, 

Mr.  HoYT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Don  Uoyt.  I  am  here  to 
speak  for  the  National  Trappers  Association,  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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They  call  it  a  leghold  trap.  In  reality,  it  is  a  foothold  trap,  a 
simple  device  which  holds  an  animal  by  a  numbed  paw  until  it  Is 
humanely  dispatched  by  the  trapper,  usually  very  early  in  the  next 
morning. 

It  is  called  a  cruel  instrument  of  death  by  animal  worship  cults 
and  a  very  practical  .wildlife  management  tool  by  learned  wildlife 
biologists.  Let's  consider  who  is  best  qualified  to  judge. 

Scientific  wildlife  management  is  one  of  the  great  success  stories 
of  the  20th  century.  In  spite  of  the  encroachments  of  civilization, 
many  species  of  wildlife  are  more  abundant  today  than  they  were 
50  years  ago. 

Obviously,  somebody  has  done  something  right.  That  somebody  is 
dedicated  biologists  who  have  made  .a  career  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment. They  have  graduated  from  some  of  our  finest  universities 
and  collectively  have  many  decades  of  experience. 

The  animal  worship  cults  are  spearheaded  by  people  of  diverse 
backgrounds.  One  was  founded  by  a  retired  Army  manor  who  made 
a  lucrative  career  for  himself.  Another  was  founded  by  a  house- 
wife. 

There  is  nothing  to>  suggest  that  they  are  in  any  way  qualified' to 
expound  on  wildlife  management  and/or  the  tools  of  wildlife  man 
agement.  Their  views  are  based  on  emotion  and  emotion  alone. 

They  publish  misleading  photos,  twist  facts  and  lie  a  lot,  but  they 
never  forget  to  say,  send  money.  I  must  question  their  honesty  and 
sincerity,  because  they  feel  ever  so  sorry  for  a  coyote  with  a 
numbea  paw  in  a  trap,  but  are  not  concerned  about  a  baby  lamb 
with,  its  pits  torn  out. 

Misadvised  persons  point  to  devices  such  as  cage  traps,  padded 
traps,  and  leg  snares  as  alternatives  to  the  leghold  trap.  While 
these  devices  will  catch  and  hold  some  animals  under  some  condi 
tions,  they  are  only  a  tool  for  special  applications. 

The  foothold  trap  is  to  the  trapper  what  the  shotgun  is  to  the 
duck  hunter.  Arrows  and  slingshots  can  kill  a  duck,  out  they  w^ill 
never  replace  the  shotgun. 

On  November  17  and  18,  1975,  2  days  of  hearings  were  held  on 
H.R.  66,  a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  1797.  The  wildlife  community  had  its 
say.  A  group  of  movie  stars,  TV  critics,  and  kindred  wildlife  ex* 
perts  had  their  say. 

The  bottom  line  was  and  still  is  that  there  is  no  viable,  practical 
alternative  to  the  leghold  trap. 

Nothing  has  changed  from  that  day  to  this,  so  why  are  we  here? 
The  foothold  trap  is  called  a  necessary  wildlife  management  tool  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation, the  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agen 
cies,  the  National  Cattlemen's  Association,  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association,  the  Wildlife  Society,  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, the  U.S.  Animal  Health  Association,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Wildlife 
Disease  Association,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  and  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Congressman  Scheuer  made  the  statement  that  we  would  have  to 
be  arrogant,  ignorant  fools  if  we  could  not  learn  from  a  foreign 
country  which  might  be  ahead  of  us  in  a  particular  facet  of  wildlife 
management. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  59  countries  that  have  banned  the  foothold 
trap  are  still  in  the  Dark  Ages  in  matters  pertaining  to  wildlife 
management.  The  experts  are  the  biolcgists  in  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commissions  in  the  States,  and  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  they  are  50  years  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this 
field. 

I  would  suggest  to  Congressman  Scheuer  and  everybody  else  that 
indeed  we  would  be  arrogant,  ignorant  fpols  if  we  did  not  listen  to 
/these  learned  sciefitists.  Whether  it  be  ipedicine  or  any  field,  Con- 
C^ss  is  guided  by  e)^perts  in  -that  field  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about. 
That  is  only  common  sense.  Lrct's  do  it  here. 
[Mr.  Hoyt's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TtlE  ENVIRONMENT 
^      ON  H.  k..l797 


August  X984 


MR  OiAIR^MANt 


My  ftnne  is  Don  Moyt»  Sr.  iTrcsidcnt  of  the  National  Tdjipcrfc  ASk.- 
ocf.it ion.  (NTA)    The  NTA  is  a  mcnbcr6hip  or ^jani nation  composed  of 
over  20,000  men,  woacn  and  younsi  jxioplc  who  trap  in  49  states.  *  1964 
will  nark  the  Sivcr  Annivotsary  of  the  NTA. 

Mr.  ChaiRuoi  wo  appreciate,  the  ojportunity  to  present  tf^tinony 
before  your  SubcorwUteo    on  H.  R.  1797,*  bill  to  prohibit  the  inlor- 
Btatc  or    foreign  :ihit«nont  into  copmorco  of  fur  t<ltu  taken  in  a'sttel 
jaw  leohold  trap"    ami  to  ban  tho  shipment  int'i  interstate  or  foreign 
cocancrco  tho  "fcieol  jaw  Ic^liold  trap"  itself. 

First  of  uU,  Mr.  Chairmani  X  would  |>oint  out  that  the  proi>cr 
designation  of  thu  trap  in  qut'E.tion  is  not  the  "Uphold"  trap  but 
the  '(oothoWtrap.    Too  lonqi  this  »is<lt*siqnaiion  has  cau&cd  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding. 

I  believe  It  is  im|x>rtant  to  jndersland  )yut  what  the  Un-iu.njo 
of  tho  proposed  legislation  will  v«  k!  will  not  do.    ThdifAn  "steel 
jtiw  Krghold  t/op"  IS  defined       any  "bprini-j'Owcrcd  device  which 
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captures  or  holds  An  aninal  by  exerting  a  lateral  force  with  fix*- 
oountcd  >aws  on  any  part  of  the  anital*s  body.**    H.R.  1797,  3ec.  2(3). 
By  such  languago  you  would,  not  only  ban  the  foothold  trap  used  through* 
out  North  Ancriaa,  but  prohibit  use  of  the  conaaon  mouse  trap  and  the 
Klllor  Coniboar  and  Bigolow  traps.    Although  this  result  may  not  have 
been*  intended  I  any  careful  review  of  trapping  techniques    and  trap" 
ing  devices  would  have  disclosod  this  circumstance.    If^  however, 
this  result  was  intended,  it  is  obvious  Uiat  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  have  no  understanding    of  trapping  at  all*    Under  either 
intorpr^atation,  it' is  clear  that  those  who  support  this  bill  do  not 
under stcnd  the  necessary  role  of  trapping    for  animal  damage  control 
and  wildlife  managciaent.  , 

To  understand  trapping  and  its  place  in  today's  society,  it  is 
necessary  to  review  its  history  as  it  rolatoo  to  wildlife  manage- 
ment.   It  is  regretably  true  that  withouc  regulated  harvests  wild- 
life  during  the  ^th  and  i9th, centurJies  suffered  fron  over  exploit- 
ation.   The  belief  that  unlimited  resources  did  not  require  manage- 
ment or  protection  prevailed  until  the  late  1800' t.    The  drastic; 
ollsunation  of  certain  big  and  small  game  and  some  furbearers  from 
largo  expanses  of  original  habitat  brought  abwut  the  realiidtio^  that 
the  management  of  wildlife  was  mandatory.    The  support  of  wildlife 
runaqement  programs,  law    and  regulations,  funding  and  political 

up{-^tt       basically  came  froa  hunters,  trappers  and  fishermen.  To- 
day the  excesses  of  the  past 'are  history.    The  only  real^  threat  to 
tn**  tuture  cons>?rvation  ot  fur  bearers  in  North  America  today  is 
h<ibAtat  dtqiadatxon  and  destruction  caused  by  urban  e;(pansion  and 
industrial  development.    Consequently,  it  is  more  important* than 
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• 

ever  that  management  the  ranewable  resources  of  wildlife  bo  depen- 
*  dent  upon  concepts  Rf  scientific  and  professional  wildlife  manage- 
sent  in  order  to  maintain  appropriate  levpls  of  popuiat ions •with- 
in given  ranges  and  habitat* 

/ 

It  must  be  understood  by  the  Subcotaaittee    and  the  general 
public  that  trapping  has  a  major  and  intergal  role  in  the  success 
of  wildlife  management.    For  example,  over  population  of  furbearers 
can,  and  does,  result  in  disease,  parasitim  and  starvation.  Such 
control  is  also  necessary  to  reduce  damage  caused  by^  animals.  Damage, 
to  "livestock  and  agriculture  is  in  the  millions  of  dollacs  annualli . 
In  the  decade  between  197i)  and  1980  over  a  billion  dollars  of  forest 
products  was  lost  by  the  timber  industry  due  to  populations  of  beaver. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  also  lost  annually  by  cattlemen  and  sheepgrowers, 
while  agriculture  continues  to  suffer  frota  damige  by  jEurbearers.  If 
the  free  enterprise  incentivp  aid  not  permit  the  trapper  to  naintain 
animal  damage-^the  government.  Federal,  state  and  local—  would  have  to  use 
more  tax  dollars  to  do  rnoreJ  than  they  do  now. 

Control  is  also  necessary  in  relation  to  other  wildlife.  The 
intense  efforts  to  increase  whooping  cianc  populations  required  trapping 
of  coyotes  to  protect  the  crane  chicks.    Trapping  of  racoons  was  nec- 
essary to  decrease  prcdation  of  peregrine  falcon  chicks.    The  tremendous 
recovery  of  wild  turkey  nccessated  trapping  as  a  control  factor  of  pre- 
detion    to    protect  newly  releasee^  turkey  chicks. 

Wxl<^li^fe  management  concepts  that  include  trapping  also  relate 
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Also  relate  to  the  inportant  aspects  of  human  and  wiJdlife  health  or 
desease  control.    For  example,  in  neighbouring  Monqoinery cCount> ,  Mary- 
land there  arc  n>ore  rci>orteJ  casos  of  xtibid  ani/iwls  thun  aoy  other  state. 
The  foot  hoi  .  trap  is  outlawed  in  Hong  ornery  County,  but  to  control  the 
furbearer  populations  trappers  have  bcr  ,  called  uj^on  by  authorities  to 
trap  with  the  foothold  trap,    It  is  true  that  comraunicable  diseases 
borne  by  furbearing  wildlife  is  not  wide  spread,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  trapping  controls  wildlife  populations  to  avoid  such  circumstances. 

At  this  point,  1  would  iubmit  that  through  wildlife  management  princi- 
ples, trapping  is  an  important    and    nccessury  factor  in  maintaining 
approi-riate  furbcarer  populations  and  the  fuothold  trap  is  an  important 
tool  in  this  prograitt.    That  bein^j'  the  cas>o,  the  next  question  is  the 
method  ot  trapping  to  achieve  the  objective. 

The  baiic  design  of  the  foothold  trap  was  created  in  1823.  Many 
modifications  have  been  made  since  that  time  to  make  it  more  effective 
and  efficient.    It  ha&  been  charged  many  times  that  a  nation  that  has 
the  technology  to  put  a  man  un  the  moon,  bh<juld  be  able  to  replace  this 
trapping  tool. 

This  charge  raises  two  bsisic  questions:  first,  should  it  be  replaced 
and  second,  what  of  fortt.  have  been  made  ih  tra[*j»ing  research. 

The  tirst  irivjuiry,  ofcourt.e,  addresoCG  ti.e  question  of  hui<uii)one&s^ 
••Hun.H*one&s" ,  obviously,        d  f.ubjcctive  term.     In  law,   the  only  ploce 
where    it  hai>  been  defined  as  relute:.  to  tukim^  of  animal  &  in  the  wild, 
1!.  &n  the  Marine  Kammal  I'rotec  tion  Act  whereby  it  is  described  a^.  "th»t 
mi'thod  ol  t.iKin<)  which  involvi  s  the  lcai,t  Uv<ace  of  I'.UJi  .md  ring 
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16  U.S. C,  Sec.  1362  {4).  Inciaontally, 


the  "stun  and  stick**  method  of  taking  seals,  which  has  been  termed 
inhumane  by  many  of  the  organizations  represented  here  today,  has  bean 
legally  determined  "humane"  under  the  Act  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Cdlupbia. 

.^   Thus,  the  question  of  humane  treatment  is,  at  best,  relative^  Clearly, 
the  quaUty  of  life  in  the  wild  is  not  a  humane  existence  by    human  terms. 
Disease ,^predation,  exposure      and  starvation  arc  ever  present  aspects  to 
wildlife.    There  is  not  a  retirement  home  for  aged  afiimalS.    However,  these 
conditions  are  natural  circumstances  of  wildlife.    Consequently,  the  issue 
is  whether  or  not  trapping  is  inhumane  in  itself. 

It  IS  conceded  that  a  trapped  animal  -  using  any  trap  -  exi^criGnces 
some  dcirec  of  pain  and  stress.    Those  animals  taken  in  killer  craps  or 
drown  sets  obviously  dio  quickly  and  therrfcre,  suffer  very  little,  if  at 
all.    The  animalo  who  fight  a  restraining  trap  experience  discomfort  to 
some  degree.    I  would  quickly  point  out,  however,  thdt  such  "suffering"  is  no 
mate  in  degree  than  domestic  animals  exporicnue  when  they  are  castrated, 
dehorned,  branded,  raised  in  a  confined  environment  or  uther  accepted  act- 
ivities designed  to  a«-hievo  efficient  stock  programs.  #  In  the  foothold 
trap,  any  pair,  is  slight  at  timt  of  capture  and  will  remain  that  way,  unless 
the  animal  is  nervous  or  harassed.    Most  trapped  animals,  after  «it temping 
to  dislodge  themselves  from  restraint,  will  lie  down  quietly  and  await 
some  unpredictable  event.    The  attempt  to  escape  has  little  to  do  with  a 
question  of  iMin,but  only  with  the  desire  to  excape.'    The  t.  je  of  "pain" 
vfor  u  trapped  animal,  which  ends  in  death,  is  usually  less  than  for  a  dog. 
who  has  been  neutered. 
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The  degree  of  pain  is  directly  associated  with  the  variable 
length  of  time  in  a  24  hour  period  of  the  animal    culture.  Trappers 
in  most  states  are  rcquijred  to  check  their  tra}^s  every  24  hours.  Some 
states  have  a  48  hour  rule  depending  on  mountains,  tidess  and  cthor 
geographical  limitations. 

A   second  question  related  to  the  humane  aspect  of  the  foothold 
trap  IS  its  repalcemcnt  with  live  or  killer  traps.    It  must  be  under- 
stood that  live  and  killer  traps  ac^.  not  available  that  will  efficontly 
and  consistently    cat^h  fox,  bobcat,  lynx,  coyote  or  other  such  species* 
KilXor  traps  can  also  kill  non- target  species.    A  killer  trap  large 
enough  to  kill  a  coyote  can  just  as  easily  kill  a  dog,  pig  or  a  child. 
Killer  traps  do  not  allow  fox  selei.tivc  release,  which  can  be  dooo  with 
the  Icghold  trap.    Snarcii,  outlawed  in  many  statej^,  have  the  Same  linit- 
Jtion  as  as  other  killer  t.ap^.    Live  tra{  s  are  not  "practicable".  They 
aru  cuaborsone  and  not  as  effective  as  the  Icghold. 

This  discussion  brm^js  us  to  the  question  of  research  to  develop 
a  trappimj  tool  to  replace  the  foothold  trap.    First  of  all,  I  would 
ctiallcn'^t.  many  c*f  thc>£ie  wh<^  would  oppose  the  Ic^jhold  trap  to  demonstrate 
then  woncorn  by  Utf.  monies  that  tho/  have  v.untributed  to  that  roscacch. 
By  in  lar^^c,  it  is  zero.    Further,  those  who  violently  oppose  the  foothold 
trap  do  not  bjvc  the  experience,  training  or  education  to  give  a  proper 
evaiuatiun.    Tht.  majc^r  ix>int  i&,  huwovcr,  that  research  on  trappin<j  tech*' 
niquej  it>  orujoing  and  continuim).    Ai.co£«iAn>j  to  thv  Canadian  to^Wt^l^rxoyiU^ 
i.iai»Cc>rr;ni.ttcu  for  iiumuno  Irai'pitiiji    uvui  4UU0  patents*  on  traps  or  trapping 
devi<.cb.  have  been  issued  by  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  Patcnl  Offices  in  the 
past  lOU  yoari..     This  CorMSittee  ajHjnt  over  five  ycariv  studyinc)  trapi  imi 
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in  general  and  the  loghold  trap  in  particular,    Th^ir  definition  ot 


-huraane  capture"  means  "  a  capture  during  which  an  aniitial  is  held  with 
minimal  overt  distress,  and  with  minimal  physical  damage",    in  a  report 
issued  in  1981,  it  vras  recognised  that  the  foothold  trap  was  necessary 
to  be  used  for  some  species.    Further  study  continues.      The  newly 
organized  Fi^r  Institute  of  Canada  supjHjrted  by  goveinsncnt,  trappers 
and  other  menbors  of  the  fur  industry  is  continuing  the  vork  of  the 
Federal  provincial  Caamittee^    This  effort  is  financially  supported 
by  ^trappcrs,  various  elements  of  the  fur  industry  and  conservation 
groups  in  the  United  States.    Congress  recognises  the  neetl  for  such 
research  by  mandating  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  use  a  portion 
of  its  funds  for  aniinal  damage  control  purposes  tP  ^engage  in  research 
on  trapping  devices  and  annually  report  to  Congress. 

In  sunmiry,  no  device  has  been  invented  and  sufficently  tested 
that  can  rci>lace  the  Ic^hold  trap.    All  the  enotional    chetor:Lc  will 
not  change  this  baiiic  fact. 

Tl»e  National  Trar>i>crj>  Association  supports  trapper  education  and 
continual  trap  research.     It  must  be  understood,  however i  that  trapping 
and  the  use  of  the  loghold  trap  is  an   of ficiont  anJ  effective  t<»l  In 
^     wildlife  management.    To  eliminate  itw.  use  would  be  a  vital  blow  to 
fucbcarcri.  by  decline  in  jKj|>ulations  by  starvation  and  diseaste  through 
ovcrpoi  ulatK^fiS  within  limited  hobitat*    Man  and  wilulifa  cannot  affoid 
to  have  su<.h  a  ciicaiT>t,tance  result  bubod  on  tnotion  and  not  fact.  Certainly, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat(;&  cannot  be  responsible  for  suth  action. 

Thank  you  ajain  (or  permitting  the  National  Trappers  Association 
to  prcbont  this  tcstirjony. 
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Mr.  WaxmaN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoyt. 
Mr.  Dozhier.  . 

STATEMENT  OF  PARKER  L.  DOZHIER 

Mr.  Dozhier,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Parker  L.  Dozhier, 
chairman  of  the  American  Fur  Resourceb  Institute.  We  represent 
trappers,  fur  buyers,  fur  makers,  and  those  involved  in  the  fur 
trade  in  this  country. 

I  will  depart  from  the  prepared  testimony  and  attempt  to  address 
a  few  of  the  issues  brought  before  the  committee  today.  Yes,  trap- 
ping is  an  emotional  i  ^ue,  a  very  emotional  issue. 

Unquestionably,  the  urban  knights  that  are  here  today  that  rep- 
resent the  forces  that  sponsor  thb  piece  of  legislation  are  very  emo- 
tional. I  can  assure  you  that  if  they  were  close  to  the  land  like  the 
people  that  I  represent,  they  would  be  emotional  when  they  see 
cattle  castrated,  txogs  docked. 

Yes,  sir,  they  will  be  emotional.  Maybe  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
happening  on  the  farm  that  they  would  be  emotional  about,  but 
these  are  the  people  that  work  the  casual  labor  on  the  farms,  e 
loggers,  commercial  fishermen,  the  men  in  the  coal  mines. 

These  are  people  close  to  the  land  and  they  are  going  to  be  emo- 
tional, too,  about  the  banning  of  the  leghold  trap,  the  trap  that  was 
handed  down  possibly  from  a  grandfather  to  hb  grandson,  the  first 
money  that  this  child  ever  made  was  from  a  fur  buyer  and  from 
the  fruits  of  the  land. 

Yes,  they  will  be  very  emotional  \\hea  you  strip  them  of  their 
heritage.  Yes,  they  are  going  to  be  very  emotional  when  you  take 
the  oldest  trade  in  thb  Nation,  when  the  Mayflower  sailed  back,  it 
was  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  furs. 

Thomas  Jefferson  aent  Lewis  and  Clark  west  to  catalog  and  in« 
ventory  the  fur  resources.  It  is  a  very  emotional  issue,  and  yes, 
countries  have  banned  the  leghold  trap,  such  world  powers  like 
Gambia  and  Saint  Lucia,  about  the  size  of  the  Dbtrict  here. 

But  there  are  three  m^or  fur-producing  nations  in  this  world. 
The  largest  is  the  U,S.S.R,,  the  second  largest  is  the  United  States, 
and  the  third  largest  is  Canada, 

It  is  quite  an  industry.  It  is  the  cleanest,  most  nonpolluting  in- 
dustry that  we  have  in  this  Nation  today.  Certainly,  Gambia  can 
ban  the  leghold  trap.  With  all  likelihood,  they  could  ban  the  auto- 
mobile with  no  adverse  effect  to  the  economy  or  the  people. 

You  could  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  less  than  a  day. 
These  are  the  people  that  produce  your  food  and  clothing.  We  are 
talking  about  pain,  and  our  understanding  of  pain.  We  heard  a  vet- 
erinarian say  how  painful  the  leghold  trap  is. 

I  started  trapping  over  35  years  ago.  I  have  not  seen  the  type  of 
pain  and  suffering,  but  I  have  watched  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
give  birth.  I  don*t  hear  a  sound.  They  aren't  telling  me  anything. 

I  have  also  heard  a  human  give  birth  and  those  sounds,  too. 
Until  the  animal  can  talk  to  me,  I  don*t  know  and  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  scientist  or  a  veterinarian  in  the  room  today  that  under- 
stands an  animars  perception  of  pain,  and  until  those  animals  can 
talk  in  our  language,  I  don't  believe  we  will. 
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Yes,  sir,  in  the, early  seventies,  this  same  C!ongress  banned  poi- 
sons and  toxic  agents.  The  people  that  Uved  close  to  it  at  the  time 
could  walk  to  the  comer  drugstore  and  get  .strychnine  and  take 
care  of  the  animals  killing  their  stock,  . 

Does  this  Congress  want  to  take  another  tool,  the  last  remaining 
tool?  Is  that  the  tool  they  want  now?  Are  you  planning  on  quitting 
eating  and  wearing  clothing?  Is  that  what  Congress  intends  with 
this  piece  of  legislation? 

You  have  heard  about  hunting  dogs.  I  can  assure  y9u  that  there 
are  a  number  of  States  that  have  restrictive  legislation  with  regard 
to  the  trap.  That  restrictive  legislation  was  brought  about  by  gen- 
tlemen just  like  this  houndsroan.  '  , 

That  IS  greed  and  competition  for  the  resource.  They  are  after 
the  same  coon  or  the  same  fox.  Greed,  that  has  brought  forth  our 
restrictive  legislation  in  Florida  and  in  Tennessee  and  in  South 
Carolina.  Greed. 

When  a  dog  is  selling  for  $1,000,  you  have  got  to  put  fjar  in  that 
dog's  mouth  on  a  weekly  basis.  They  have  to  have  a  lot  of  animals, 
certainly  they  want  the  trap  banned,  and  they  have  been  successful 
in  some  States. 

Eagles  are  in  fact  caught  in  leghold  traps,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  that  collision  with  automobfles  and  electrocution  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  for  fatality  of  eagles. 

The  fur  trade  of  this  country  is  one  of  the  cleanest  nonpoUuting 
trade  that  we  have.  It  does  not  need  to  be  fertilized,  plowed,  only 
harvested.  Nothing  is.going  to  fall  from  the  sky. 

No  alternative,  no  one  trap  that  will  work  from  the  swamps  of 
Louisiana  to  the  tundra  of  Alaska  that  will  replace  the  leghold 
trap.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Dozhier  follows:] 
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THE  AMGRCAN  FUR  RCSOURCCS  INSTITUTE 

WAd»«NGTO(<DC.  COOOO 
(7O3)&01'O3O7 

STATEMENT 
OF 

AMERICAN  FUR  RESOURCES  INSTITUTE 
ON  H.R,  1797 
BEFORE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH  AND  TH&  ENVIRONMENT 
or  THE 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  qU  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 

u 

Auqust  3,  1984 


MR,  CHAIRMAN  I      My  niuiiQ  is  Parkor  Lr  Dozhlor, 
Chairman  of  the  Aiaorlcan  Fur  Resource*  InstitOto 
(AFRI).    AFRI  represents  trappers  «nd  rural  fur 
buyers  throughout  the  nation  and  was  croatea  to 
work  for  appropriate  legislation  and  regulation  that 
supports  scientific  and  professional  vlldllfa  nanage- 
nont  on  a  state  and  natlonrl  level.    We  sincerely 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your 
Subcommittee  today  on  H.R,  1797. 

There  are  over  500*000  non,  wonen  and  young 
people  who  are  trappers  In  this  nation  who  produce 
between  JOG  and  400  nllllon  dollars  worth  of  fur 
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pelts  annually*    The  total  fur  trade  in  the  United  States  is 
a  billion  dollar  industry  and  one  o£  the  few  domestic  industries 
that  enjoys  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.    Trappers  and  members 
o£  the  fur  industry  vigorously  support  wildlife  conservation 
and  sincerely  believe  that,  through  proper  professional  wildlife 
management  as  administered  by  the  states,  the  renewable  fur 
bearer  resources  can  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife  . 
and  man*    The  harvest  of  furbearers,  in  concept  is  absolutely 
no  different  than  the  harvest  of  sheep,  cattle,  swine  or  chickens 
in  what  those  species  ore  renewable  resources  which  man  can 
appropriately  utilize  when  sufficient  breeding  populations  are 
maintained* 

The  specific  issue  before  this  Subcommittee  is  the  banning 
of  the  leghold  trap  which  is  a  tool  presently  utilized  in  fur 
bearer  management  programs  throughout  this  nation*    If  I  niay 
suggest,  Mr*  Chairman,  this  review  should  include  the  elements 
of  economics,  public  health,  predator  control  for  animal  and 
crop  damage  and,  of  course,  the  needs  of  professional  wildlife 
management*    Certainly,  there  also  must  be  an  appropriate  and 
rational  consideration  concerning  the  question  ot  humaneness  as 
it  vould  apply  to  the  leghold  trap*    I  suggest,  however,  that 
such  a  review  should  not  include  irresponsible  emotionalism  - 
no  matter  how  fervent  the  rhetoric* 

One  cf  the  initial  considerations  to  analyze  trapping  and 
the  use  of  tha  leghold  trap  in  its  relationship  to  wildlife 
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management  is  to  understand  that  branch  o£  science  that  is 
concerned  with  the  interrelationship  o£  living  things  ar^d  their 
.environment*    That  science  is  ecology  and  the  prime  factor  in 
that  interrelationship  is  land  use«    Obviously,  our  urban,  indus- 
trial and  highly  technical  society  has  drastically  altered, 
destroyed  and  degraded  much  o£  the  natural  habitat  and  environ- 
ment.   Clearly,  without  management  through  human  intervention, 
wildlife  populations  could  expand  to  proportions  that  would  be 
environmentally  damaging  through  disease,  depredation  and  habi- 
tat deterioration.    Consequently,  the  population  status  o£  any 
given  fur  bearer  is  directly  related  to,  not  only  the  quantity, 
but  the  quality  of  habitat. 

Through  controlled  wildlife  management  programs  involving 
seasonal  harvests  of  fur  bearers  by  trappers  and  hunters,  an 
appropriate  balance  can  be  achieved  in  the  existing  natural 
environment.    Trapping  is  an  essential  clement  in  those  wildlife 
control  programs;  further,  the  leghold  trap  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial tools  in  the  trapping  system. 

Also  related  to  the  natural  environment  consideration  is 
the  question  of  man's  use  of  the  environment  for  food,  raw  mater- 
ials, living  and  working  space,  absence  of  disease,  transporta- 
)^  tion,  communication  ana  other  modern  living  demands.  Consequently, 

much  of  this  discussion  actually  concerns  the  question  of  economics 
which  are  multiple. 

Crop,  land  and  animal  damage  by  fur  bearers  is  a  major  con- 
sideration.    For  example,  in  the  decade  between  1970  and  1980,  ' 
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over  a  billion  dollars  o£  daioago  to  crops,  roads,  land  and 
timber  was  cuased  by  the  beaver.    Poxes  threaten  poultry  Carreer s; 
muskrats  and  beavers  undermine  fields,  ponds  an4  roads,  destroy 
crops,  timber,  fruit  trees  and  drainage  systems;  beaver  can 
also  cause  extensive  damage  to  fresh  water  fish  programs;  rac- 
coons, skunks  and  opossums  can,  not  only  be  a  nuisance  in  urban 
areas,  but  can  be  destructive  as  well*    Muskrats  can  cause 
severe  damage  to  aquatic  vegetation  and  root  systems  destroying 
wetlands  which,  in  turn,  can  impact  on  waterfowl,  fish  and  other 
wildlife  in  wetlands.    In  discussing  economics, ,  it  is  also  worth 
noting  that  the  conservation  by  product  of  fur  pelts  resulting 
from  such  management  programs  provides  an  important  source  of 
income  an4  food  supply  to  all  levels  of  the  economic  scale 
including  those  who  might  not  otherwise  have  it,  such  a&  retirees 
and  young  people* 

Disease  involving  fur  boarors  and  man  is  a  continuing 
serious  management  responsibility*    Although  not  the  only  dis- 
ease, rabies  is  the  most  commonly  known  one  that  is  transmitted 
from  animal  to  man*     In  the  neighboring  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland  where  the  leghold  trap  is  prohibited,  there  are  more 
cases  of  rabies  than  any  other  state  in  the  nation*  Skunks, 
foxes  and  raccoons  are  the  most  common  species  that  transmit 
this  dreaded  disease*    Presently,  rrbies  among  racc<lons  has 
reached  an  alarming  rate  on  the  Cast  Coast*    The  main  reason 
for  the  increased  incident  of  rabies  is  over  population* 
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Bcavor  and  muikrat  can  transmit  *  giaredia  lainda  through 
introduction  in  water  supplies.    Recently,  10,000  people  in 
Vail,  Coloradr  were  struck  down  with  extreme  cases  of  diarrhea 
due  to  such  transmission*  ^ 

Weil's  disease  in  roan  is  identical  to  leptospirosis  in  wild 
species.    Tularenia  can  be  transmitted  from  animal  to  man*  Dis* 
temper  and  laange  can  also  result  from^high  density  fur  bearer 
populations*    There  is,  therefore,  a  continuing  need  for  trapping 
to  reduce  the  potential  spread  of  disease  as  well,  as  monitoring 
the  health  of  fur  bearer  populations* 

The  question  of  the  type  6f  trap  used  is  obviously  at  issue 
here  today*    The  "trap"  covers  multiple  devices  that  can  be 
divided  in  two  types  -  those  that  instantly  kill  and  those  that 
restrain*     The  leghold  trap  is  a  restraining  trap  that  can  be 
set  on  land  or  in  water.     When  used  in  water,  it  can  become  a 
'  killer  trap*    Many  refer  to  the  steel  leghold  trap  as  the  steel 
jaw  ttap  which  conjurer  up  the  image  of  serrated  teeth*    No  sunh 
jaw  traps  are  used  today  that  have  this  configuration  and,  in 
face,  arc  not  even  manufactured* 

The  basic  design  of  the  leghold  trap  is  over  one.  hundred 
sixty  years  (160)  old,  although  many  modifications  have  been 
made  to  make  it  more  efficient  and  effective.    Trap  study  and 
research  is  continuous*     According  to  the  Canadian  Federal 
Provincial  Committee  for  Humane  Trapping,  over  four  thousand 
(4000)  patents  on  trapping  devices  have  been  granted  by  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Patent  Offices  in  the  past  one 
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hundred  (100)  years.    The  leghold  trap,  however,  continues 
to  be  the  most  effective  trap  for  certain  fur  bearer  species. 

A  killer  trap  such  as  the  Conibear  or  Bigelow  can  bo  used 
for  some  species.    However,  it  has  its  limitations  in  several 
respects.    Clearly,  they  should  not  be  used  in  areas  where  they 
*roay  be  accessible  to  children  or  pets.    A  Conibear  large  enough 
to  kill  a  beaver  or  coyote  can  kill  a  child.    Further,  the 
killer  trap  does  not  provide  the  option  of  releasing  non- tar- 
geted anijials.    It  kij-ls  anything  that  walks  through  them:  cats^ 
dbgs,  pigs  or  game  birds.    In  most  cases,  a  non- targeted  animal 
can  be  released  from  a  leghold  trap  without  permanent  injury  as 
study  after  study  indicates.    Killer  traps,  then,  are  not  an 
alternative  to  the  leghold  trap.    Snares  are  also  nonselective 
and  asphyxiate  the  animal. 

Box  or  cage  traps  can  bo  used  for  certain  purposes  and 
circumstances  such  as  animal  research  and  relocation.    Thoy  arc 
not  effective,  however,  for  long  legged  predators  such  as  the 
red  and  gray  fox..  Also,' such  devices  are  impractical  to  carry 
on  long  trap  lines. 

'One  of  the  questions  associated  with  the  leghold  trap  is 
the  issue  of  humaneness.    '•Humane  capture"  has  been  defined  by  ^ 
the  Canadian  Federal  Provincial  Committee  for  Humane  Trapping 
as  "a  capture  during  whxch  an  animal  is  held  with  minimal  overt 
distress,  and  with  minimal  physical  damage".    Report,  FRCHT, 
S2.2  (June  1981).    The  Committee  defined  "trapping  system"  as 
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"a  set  applied  that  best  suits  conditions       climate »  terrain, 
and  animal  behavior."  (Emphasis  added]  Id.  at  S2,24,  p. 73*  The 
only  place  where  a  definition  appears  in  U*S*  Federal  law  as 
it  relates  to  wild  species  is  in  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  where  it  states  that  humane  "me^ns  that  method  of  taking 
which  Involves  the  ^east  degree  of  pain  And  suffering  prac- 
ticable "  (Emphasis  added].     Pub.  I-aw  92-522  S3(4);  .16 

U.S.C.  $1362(4).    Although  there  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  under  certain  conditions  concerning  alternative  trap- 
ping devices,  it  seems  clear  that  the  trapping  system  employing 
the  JLeghold  trap  is  the  only  practicable  manner  to  catch  and 
control  man>  fur  bearers  under  certain  conditions  given  the 
factors  of  climate;  terrain  or  animal  behavior.    We  would  em- 
phasize the  fact  that,  although  continued  research  and  study 
is  taking  place,  which  AFRI  financially  supports,  there  is 
presently  no  device  that  exists  that  has  been  sufficiently 
tested  that  is  as  effective  and  efficient  as  the  present  leghold 
trap. 

Those  who  would  decry  the  use  of  the  leghold  trap  in  wild- 
life management  programs  w6uld  emphasize  the  quality  of  death 
of  the  species  trapped  rather  than  their  quality  of  life*  From 
the  human  standpoint,  wild  fur  bearers  live  and  die  in  a  constant 
state  of  violence,  fe^  and  pain  aeldcm  experienced  by  man.  Many 
pi>j<jon»  vAow  wild  animals  from  an  antroporaorphic  standpoint  by 
applying  human  feeimga,  react iQns  and  thought  processes  to  them. 
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Such  emotionalism  is,  thus,  transferred  to  abhorence  to  the 
use  of  leghold  trap?.    The  fact  is,  however «  fur  bearers 
trapped  in  the  leghold  trap  encounter  deaths  that  are  no  more 
violent  or  protracted  than  they  would  experience  through  pre* 
dation,  injuries,  diseases,  starvation  or  exposure*    It  is  most 
important  that  we  view  the  natural  world  objectively  and  rat^- 


ionally  when  making  decisions  involving  the  management  of  wild 
species • 

Today,  the  leghold  trap  when  properly  used  still  remains 

the  most  relitU^le  techniqi^G.  developed  to  date  for  harvesting 

certain  fur  bearers*    As  stated  in  a  book  recently  published 

by  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 

xn  cooperation  with  the  Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Resources: 

Steel-trapping  is  the  most  efficient,  effective 
and  desirable  method  known  for  harvesting,  con- 
taining or  reducing  fur  bearer  populations.*  The 
altexfnative  methods  are  usually  either  ineffec- 
tive, economically  prohibitive,  non  selective 
(injurious  to  other  animal  populations,  both  wild 
and  domestic^ ,  or  dangerous  to  man*    E*  Deems  & 
D.  Pursley,  Editors.     "North  American  Fur  Bearers  - 
A  Contemporary  Reference",  p*5  (1983) • 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  no  fur  bearer  trapped  in  ' 
North  Amtirlca  for  its  pelt  is  endangered,  nor  threatened  with 
endangerment.    In  po  nt  of  fact,  the  elimination,  and  degradation 
of  habitat  due  to  demands  through  urban  and  industrial  develop- 
ment constitute  the  only  real  source  of  threat  to  our  nation's 
fur  bearers*    On  the  contrary,  most  fur  bearers  trapped  are  so 
abundanu  that  without  trapping  far  more  serious  damage  would 
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result  to  crops,  livestock,  poultry,  timber,  ponds,  marshes, 
dikes,  roads  and  other  areas  of  the  agro-business  community.. 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  spread  of  certain  diseases 
is  directly  associated  with  animal  population  density.  Con- 
sequently, the  use  of  trapping  manages  fur  bearer  populations 
and,  therefore,  reduces  the  potential  for  the  increase  of  dis- 
ease.   Such  a  circumstance  maintains  healthy  and  stable  fur 
bearer  populations. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chiiirman,  from  the  professional  and  scientific 
wildlife  management  vantage  point,  trapping,  and  particularly, 
the  leghold  trap,  is  an  essential  element.    And,  it  is  re^3- 
pGctfully  submitted,  that  the  use  of  the  leghold  trap  is  an 
appropriate  and  reasonable  approach  to  the  problems  of  managing 
fur  bearers  in  this  nation.    To  eliminate  its  availability  would 
be  to  seriously  hamper  existing  wildlife  management  programs 
based  upon  opinions  which  aboid  the  truth  concerning  its  use. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  one  said,  that  "man  occasionally 
stumbles  over  the  truth,  but  most  of . them  pick  themselves  up  and 
hurry  off  as  if  nothing  has  happened."    We  sincerely  hope  that 
this  Subcommittee  and  the  Congress  does  not  avoid  the  facts  that 
constitute  the  truth  in  the  utilization  of  the  leghold  trap. 
Thank  ycu. 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Davies. 


oTATEMENT  OF  ELMER  T.  DAVIES 


Mr.  Davies.  THank  you,  Mr.XRairinan,Tbr  tlie  oiJlKn-tmrity  to  ex- 
press my  own  viev/s,  my  own  private  views  on  the  necessity  of  H.R. 


First  to  discuss  the  bill,  this  bill  as  I  understand  it  would  allow 
the  nuisance  and  disease  control  people  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  to  continue  to  use  ,,he  existing  stocks  of  steel  traps  in 
their  work. 

It  would  not  cut  them  off  suddenly.  It  would  allow  for  a  gradual 
changeover  to  the  more  humane  traps,  thus  saving  on  the  more  ex 
pensive  crash  program  of  a  complete  one-shot  changeover. 

This  bill  with  regards  to  the  shipment  of  furs  caught  in  steel 
traps  appears  to  me  to  be  nearly  impossible  to  enforce,  but  perhaps 
time  and  the  phaseout  of  the  steel  trap  would  take  care  of  this. 

We  must  view  trapping  today  differently  from,  the  way  we  did  50 
years  ago,  when  to  some  it  provided  part  of  the  family  income. 
Today,  except  for  trapping  nuisance  or  diseased  animals,  t.  apping 
is  a  recreation  and  not  a  business. 

I  am  sure  that  a  check  with  the  IRS  would  reveal  that  only  a 
small  percentage  declare  proceeds  from  furs  as  a  part  of  their  over- 
all  income.  TaJdng  this  into  context,  no  recreation  should  inflict 
pain  as  part  of  the  sport. 

Amerivon  people  are  not  the  type  to  stand  by  for  pain  and  suffer- 
ing of  either  human  or  animal.  Given  alternatives,  I  believe  that 
the  choice  will  surely  be  the  most  humane  way. 

From  my  many  years  of  association  with  thousands  of  trappers,  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  most  trappers  io  share  a  common  con- 
cern  for  the  animals  they  trap.  Give  them  a  choice  and  I  feel  sure 
that  they  will  choose  the  m^t  humaiie  method. 

Couple  this  with  a  humane  method  of  quick  dispatch  and  the 
trappei  is  going  to  feel  much  more  content  with  what  he  is  doing, 
but  good  alternatives  must  be  available  to  them. 

On  June  20  of  this  year,  I  reached  the  age  of  70.  Over  50  years  of 
that  time,  I  have  been  involved  in  wildlife  trapping.  Naturally, 
within  the  legal  seasons.  The  last  25  of  those  years,  as  a  full-time 
professional  trapper  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

For  most  of  those  years,  I  used  the  steel  jawed  trap  and  although 
I  used  this  trap  for  all  these  years,  I  was  always  dissatisfied  with 
what  it  did  to  the  species  caught.  I  was  always  aware  of  the  pain 
and  suffering  that  was  inflicted  on  the  animal  or  bird  that  it  held 

Because  of  this  awareness,  I  was  moved  to  look  for  something  as 
efficient  as  the  steel-jawed  trap  but  more  humane. 

I  started  out  with  the  criteria  set  forth,  it  had  to  be  humane,  it 
had  to  be  efficient,  it  had  to  be  easy  to  set,  it  had  to  be  light  to 
carry,  it  had  to  be. easy  to  conceal,  it  had  to  be  easy  and  therefore 
cheap  to  manufacture,  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

.  This  criteria  was  met  in  the  final  version  of  the  Ezyonem  leg 
snare.  There  are  other  humane  traps  being  offered,  but  1  am  miat 
familiar  with  the  Ezyonem. 

The  Ezyonem  leg  snare  is  a  nonprogressive  holding  device.  It 
does  not  continue  to  get  tighter  and  tighter  as  the  animal  struggles 
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to  be  free.  The  cable  that  holds  the  leg  is  neopreneKxmted  to  eli- 
mianted  chafing  or  cutting.  The  body  of  tlie  trap  is  made  of  fiber- 
glass-reinforced polycarbon. 

A  smooth  round  surface  is  presented  so  that  tooth  damage  from 
chewing  is^iisinated;  The  E^onem  leg  snare  t»n  be  ^ised  in  any 
type  of  set  that  is  comn^only  used  with  the  steel  trap. 

This  does  away,  with  trappers  having  to  learn  new  methods.  I 
think  part  of  the  problem  with  trappers  not  getting  away  from  the 
steel-jawed  trap  is  because  of  learning  new  methods. 

The  price  is  comparable  to  the  traps  now  used.  This  didn't 
happen  overnight.  Prom  conception  to  production,  the  Elzyonem 
has  taken  15  years  to  become  a  trap  that  is  good  enough,  I  feel,  to 
offer  to  the  trapper. 

These  have  been  field  tested  every  step  of  the  way.  As  was 
brought  out  here  before,  many  of  oiur  States  have  laws  that  forbid 
the  use  of  the  1^  snare,  and  the  States  that  have  these  laws,  per- 
haps H.R.  1797  would  have  the  tendency  to  entice  these  States  to 
rewrite  broader  laws  and  allow  othar  methods. 

New  York  State  practically  eliminates  anything  but  the  steel- 
jawed  trap.  "It  does  eliminate  anything  but  the  steel-jawed  trap." 
If  the  States  are  enticed  to  write  broader  laws,  I  am  sure  that  there 
would  be  innovative,  humane  methods  surface. 

Naturally,  thoy  are  only  going  to  surface  when  there  is  a  market 
for  them.  Thank  you  very  kmdly. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Williamson. 


Mr.  Williamson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Lonnie  Wil- 
liamson, secretary  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

The  institute  opposes  enactment  of  H.R.  1797  because  it  would 
curtail  the  use  of  a  very  effective  wildlife  management  tool,  the 
leghold  trap.  The  bill  would  also  inhibit  the  judicious  use  of  produc- 
tive and  renewable  fur  resources,  and  put  unwarranted  restraints 
on  those  involved  in  agricultural  production  and  himian  health 
protectipn. 

H.R.  1797  is  legislation  that  salves  human  emotions.  It  does  not 
respond  to  any  biological  or  ecological  need  of  wildlife  populations. 
In  fact,  it  disregards  the  indisputable  experience  the  leghold  traps 
are  the  only  practical  implements  for  many  situations  where  wild 
animals  must  be  caught  ,  to  protect  associated  wildlife  populations 
or  serve  human  needs. 

The  bill  merely  contends  that  such  traps  should  be  banned  be- 
cause they  are  inhiunane.  And  we  are  aware  of  no  evidence  that 
shows  properly  used  leghold  traps  to  be  less  humane  than  any 
other  effective  capture  device. 

Consequently,  we  cannot  respect  the  bill's  approach,  abide  its  dis- 
regard for  wildlife,  nor  accept  its  contention. 

The  committee  has  heard  a  lot  of  pro  and  con  arguments  about 
the  value  of  l^hold  traps  to  control  the  spread  of  wildlife  diseases 
such  as  rabies,  to  which  humars  are  susceptible. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  research  that  is  convincing  one  way  or  the 
other.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  professionally  in  wildlife 
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disease  research  and  control  do  know,  however,  that  the  incidence 
of  almost  any  infections  disease  in  a  wildlife  population  is  directly 
related  to  animal  density. 

That  fact  has  been  witnessed  many  times  and  really  takes  noth- 
ing mote  than  common  sense  to  decipher.  If  there  are  fewer  rac- 
coons in  an  area,  tiiere  will  be  fewer  incidences  of  rabies  in  rac- 
coons, and  fewer  incidences  of  people  contacting  rabid  raccoons, 
and  thus  fewer  people  contracting  rabies  from  raccoons. 

Therefore,  if  a  raccoon  rabies  outbreak  appears  imminent  in  an 
area,  it  would  seem  prudent  to  reduce  the  number  of  raccoons  in 
that  region  and  consequently  reduce  the  risk  to  humans  in  case  the 
disease  does  appear. 

The  most  practical  way  to  lower  a  raccoon  population  or  other 
similar  upland  mammals  over  a  large  area  quickly  is  with  leghold 
traps.  Therefore^  it  would  seem  unwise  to  preempt  such  action 
before  an  acceptable  substitute  for  leghold  traps  is  developed. 

The  institute  strongly  supports  continued  efforts  to  improve  the 
leghold  trap  and  to  develop  a  better  alternative.  The  trap  has  been 
improved  in  recent  years,  but  there  still  is  no  worthy  replacement. 

Thus  we  encourage  the  committee  to  consider  fully  the  implica- 
tions of  H.R.  1797  to  wildlife  conservation,  agriculture  and  human 
health.  After  doing  so,  we  believe  the  bill  will  be  rejected. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Williamson  follows:] 
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Wildlife  Management  Institute 

DtfMated  to  Wildlife  Since  1911 

 -SullcJ^.iliaj[4lhJ5.tis«tJ^  

Wuhinston,  D.C.  2000S 
203/371-1005 


Stateaent  of  Lonnle  L.  Villlamson 
,  before  the 

Subcomicte^  on  Health  and  Cnvlrocnent 
Coonlttee  on  Enersy  and  Comnerce 
on 

H.R.  1797 
August  3,  1984 

Mr.  Chalnnaxi: 

I  *M  Lonnle  L.  WUll«iaion»  secretary  of  the  Wildlife  Hmnagesvent 
Institute  which  Is  headquartered  In  Waaftln^ton,  D.C.    The  Inatitute*s  progron, 
eatabllahed  la  1911,  Is  devoted  to  the  restoration  and  intproved  cunagcoent  of 
wildlife  in  North  Anerica.   Wc  appreciate  the  Invitation  to  preaent  our  vieva 
on  H.R.  1797. 

The  Institute  opposes  enactnent  of  H.R.  1797  because  It  would  curtail 
the  uae  of  a  very  effective  wildlife  sumagement  tool,  the  leghold  trap.  The 
bill  alao  would  iniilblt  cha  Judicious  uae  of  productive  snd  renewable  fur 
resources »  and  put  unwarranted  restrainta  on  thoac  involved  in  agricultural 
production  snd  human  health  protection. 

I!.R.  1797  la  Icglalstlon  that  aslvea  hximan  emotlona.    It  docs  not^ 
rsspond  to  any  bioloslcol  oc  ecological  need  of  wildlife  populatlona.    In  fact. 
It  dlaregsrda  the  Indisputable  experience  that  leghold  trapa  sre  the  only 
practical  Impleaenta  for  sany  situations  where  wild  anioala  imist  be  caught  to 
protect  associated  wildlife  populationa  or  serve  hunan  needs.    The  bill  merely 
contcnda  th.at  auch  traps  should  be  banned*  becauae  they  are  Inhuiune.    And  wc 
are  aware  of  no  evidence  that  ahowa  properly  uaed  leghold  trapa  to  be  leas 
humane  thsn  «n>  othet  effective  capture  devlae.    Conaequently,  we  cannot  reapect 
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the  bill's  approach*  abide  its  disregard  for  vJLldlife*  nor  accept^  its 
contention.  C^^^^ 

Wildlife  managers  atrugslo  constantly  to  preserve  s  ressDnable 
portion  of  this  nation's  natural  reaourcea.    Overall »  it  haa  been  a  loaitig  , 
battle  as  growing  humaa  populations  occupy  nore  land  and  evict  wildlifa. 
Itioae  responaible  profeasionala  cannot  afford  to  lose  it  aingle  tool  now  at 
their  dispoaal.    Ihc  leghold  trap  ia  no  exception. 

Ho8t^ people  outaidc  natural  resource  nanage&ent  do  not  conaider  that 
tho  prohibition  of  leghold  trapa  would  have  effects  fur  beyond  the  economic 
uaa  of  furbearing  animals.    It  would  be  an  equally  fruatrating  reatraint  on 
programs  designed  to  perpetuate  furbearing  species  snd  other  animals  with  which 
they  must  shsre  hsbitst.    The  sbllity  of  nuskfsts*  for  example*  to  destroy 
marshes  needed  by  a  brosd  atrsy  of  wildlife  is  often  sited  ss  a  resson  for 
leghold  trsps*  and  rightly  so.    Less  wcll-knovn,  however «  is  the  rolo  thst 
leghold  trsps  pls>  in  kcsping  privately  owned  wetlands  from  being  converted  to 
cfoplsndo*  pssture  snd  the  IXkc.    Soybcsnt  snd  est tie  obviously  produce  more 
incvae  ta  the  landowner  thsn  sapsuckers  snd  crsnes.    Ihus*  there  is  economic 
pressure  to  destroy  wetlands.    But  in  many  inscsnccs*  furbcsrers  produced  in 
wetlsnds  off^r  sn  economic  incentive  not  to  change  land  use.    Without  the  leg- 
hold  trsp  with  which  to  efficiently  crop  those  furbsarcr  populations*  the 
economic  incentive  would  disappesx*  ss  would  the  wetlsnds  snd  numsrous  associ- 
ated wildlife  populstions. 

Ihe  responsibilities  of  wildlife  a«nagcra  go  beyond  reatoration  and 
enhancement  of  wildlife.    Sometimea  they  include  control  of  certain  ania«l 
populationa  that  create  problems.    CQyote*  fox  or  feral  dog  control  to  protect 
doaeatic  aheep  ia  an  exaxaple.    Without  leghold  trapa*  the  only  practical 
alternative  to  controlling  auch  animala  are  chemical  poiaona  that  arc  far  leaa 
aelcctlve  and  more  dangeroua  to  wildlife  and  nan. 
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The  Comlttee  probably  vlll  hear  a  lot  of  pro  and  con  arguaenta  about 
the  value »  or  lack  thereof,  of  leghold  trapa  to  control  the  apread  or  reduce 
the  threat  of  vlXdllfe  dlaeaaea  «u«^_88„iaibJLeAJlL0.jrt.ichJiuman8  are  aufceptlble. 
I  an  not  avarq  o£  any  roaearch  that  la  couvlnclns  one  vay  or  the  other.  Ihoae 
of  ua  vho  have  been  involved  prof eaaionally  In  wildlife  diaeaae  reaearch  and 
control  do  knov»  hovever,  that  the  incidence  of  alaoat  any  infect ioua  diaeaae 
in  a  wildlife  population  ii  directly  related  to  anlnal  denaity.    That  fact  has 
been.wltneaaed  many  tiiaea  and  really  ttkea  nothing  Bore  than  cooBton  aense  to 
decipher.    If  there  are  fever  raccoona  in  an  area»  there  will  be  fever  incidencea 
of  rablea  in  raccoona »  and  fewer  incidencea  of  people  contacting  rabid  raccoons* 
and  thua  fever  people  contracting  rablea  froa  raccoons.   Therefore,  if  a  raccoon 
rabiea  outbreak  appears  iminent  in  an  ares,  it  would  aeem  prudent  to  reduce 
the  ouabe):  of  raccoons  in  that  region  and  consequently  reduce  the  riak  to  hunans 
in  caaa  tha  diaeaae  doea  appear.    Ihe  noat  practical  way  to  lower  a  raccoon 
population  over  a  large  area  quickly  la  with  leghold  trapa.    Therefore*  it  would 
•eea  unvlae  to  preeapt  auch  action  before  an  acceptable  aubatitute  for  leghold 
traps  ia  developed. 


leghold  trap  and  to  develop  a  better  alternative*    The  trap  haa  been  improved 
in  recent  yeare*  but  there  at  ill  ia  no  worthy  replacement.    Ihua  wc  encourage 
the  Conmittee  to  conaider  fully  the  iaplicationa  of  U.R.  1797  to  wildlife 
conaervation,  agriculture  and  husan  health.    Aftet  doing  ao*  ve  believe  the 
bill  will  bh  rejected.  yv<?tL 


The  Inatitute  atrongly  aupporta  continued  efforta  to  improve  the 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Williamson. 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  How  do  you  respond  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Nationcd  Academy  of  Sciences  that  trapping  be  aban- 
doned as  a  means  of  controlling  diseases  such  as  rabies? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  think  what  the  comfmittee  should  do  is  take  a 
look  at  what  those  recommendations  actually  are.  All  you  heard  is 
parts  of  it.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report,  recommends, 
^persistent  trapping  or  poisoning  campaigns  as.  a  means  of  control- 
ling rabfes  should  be  abolished." ' 

The  key  word  there  is  persistent.  That  NAS  report  had  evaluated 
several  State-funded  trapping  programs,  the  most  recent  of  which 
was  conducted  some  20  years  ago.  That  report  gave  no  consider- 
ation to  the  role  of  commercial  trapping  or  sj^ific  trapping  to  con- 
trol diseases. 

However,  the  preamble  tp  the  section  on  the  control  of  rabies, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  states: 

The  control  of  rabies  in  wildlife  spedea  is  much  more  difficult  Its  sole  aim  is  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  rabies  to  domestic  animals,  and  thereby  lessen  the  chance  of 
human  exposure.  To  achieve  this,  the  only  technique  currently  available  is  the  se- 
lective reduction  of  the  popiiation  of  the  species  involved. 

The  best  way  to  reduce  the  population,  as  has  been  said  by  all 
the  people  with  knowledge  in  trapping,  is  with  leghold  traps. 

Mr.  Waxman.  So,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  didn't  mean 
what  it  said  

Mr.  WauAMSON.  I  don't  know  but  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences said  more  than  has  been  reported  formerly  here  today. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Do  you  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  DozHiER.  I  would  like  to  comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
been  involved  in  actually  funding  programs  in  Arkansas,  where 
there  was  an  episode  of  rabid  skunks.  My  recommendations  to  the 
State  health  department  at  that  time  are  basically  the  same  as  the 

NAS.  \  .        .  ^ 

Once  you  have  an  outbreak  of  rabies,  it  m  too  costly,  too  ineffec- 
tive to  control  that  by  trapping,  poisoning,  or  my  other  methods. 

That  is  not  the  time  to  control  it,  the  time  to  control  is  continu- 
ing reducing  the  population.  I  might  add  that  we  are  creating  habi- 
tat for  these  species,  e  case  in  point  is  the  young  child  killed  oy  the 
coyote  in  your  own  State  2  years  ago,  where  we  moved  into  the 
rural  areas,  where  you  are  exposed  to  a  few  things  you  don't  un- 
derstand, and  that  is  why  we  have  rabid  skunks  biting  people  when 
they  step  out  the  backdoor  today. 

The  time  to  control  the  epidemic  is  not  after  it  occurred,  and  cer- 
tainly not  trapping,  because  our  funding  and  our  work  on  that  has 
proven  that  it  is  totally  ineffective  at  that  point.  It  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Let  me  thank  the  members  of  this  panel  for  your 
testimony.  We  appreciate  your  being  with  us,  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  share  your  testunony  in  the  record  with  our  colleagues 

Mr.  Waxman.  Our  last  witness  is  Henry  Foner,  chsiirman.  Con- 
gress for  Wildlife  Conservation  and  Legislation,  American  Fur  In- 
dustry, and  he  is  accompanied  by  Jerome  Wanger,  president  of  the 
American  Fur  Industry;  Joseph  Poser,  president,  American  Fur 
Merchants  Association,  William  Madigan,  vice  president,  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.;  and  Fred  Schwartz,  Mademoiselle  Furs. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  FONER,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE  FOR 
WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  AND  LEGISLATION,  AMERICAN  FUR 
INDUSTRY,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOSEPH  POSER,  PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN  FUR  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION  AND  INTERNATION- 
AL FUR  TkADE  FEDERATION  . 

Mr.  FoNER.  As  you  can  see,  all  the  people  you  listed  are  not 
present*  > 
Mr.  Waxman.  You  are  their  spokesman,  I  understand? 
Mr.  FoNER.  I  am,  yes. 

Mr.  Waxman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  FoNER.  1  am  Herry  Foner,  and  I  am  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Wildlife  Conservation  and  Legislation  of  the  American 
Fur  Industry  and  president  of  Local  No.  1  FLM  United  Food  & 
Commercial  Workers  International  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Appearing  with  me  as  a  representative  of  our  international 
union,  v/hich  is  the  largest  in  the  AFL-CIO,  is  its  international 
vice  president  and  director  of  (Jovemment  affairs,  Arnold  Mayer, 
and  I  might  add  that  sir  ce  1977,  it'Tias  beex.  the  official  policy  of 
the  AFLr-CIO  itself  to  oppose  any  efforts,  legislatively  or  other- 
wise  

Mr.  Waxman.  Can  you  turn  on  the  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Foner.  I  mighjt  add  also  that  sipce  1977,  it  has  beer  the  offi- 
cial policy  of  the  AFL-CIO  itself  to  oppose  any  efforts  l^islatively 
or  t)therwise  to  outlaw  trapping  or  the  use  of  the  leghold  trap. 

I  would  like  to  say,  also,  that  accompanying  me  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Poser,  president  of  the  Americp^n  Fur  Merchants  Association,  and 
also  of  the  International  Fur  Trade  Federation.  He  will  be  able  to 
cast  some  light  on  this  question  of  international  implications  of  the 
banning  of  the  leghold  trap. 

Like  others  from  the  fur  industry  who  have  testified  here,  I,  too, 
was  prc^nt  .at  the  hearings  held  before  a  similar  congic./onal 
subcommittee  that  was  considering  similar  legislation  in  November 
1975.  ^ 

At  that  time,  I  urged  the  members  of  the  committee  to  realize 
that  it  was  not  really  trapping  that  the  proponents  of  this  legisla^ 
tion  were  against.  What  they  were  and  are  really  after  ia  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  fur  industry,  and  ttie  recycling  of  its  workers,  as  if 
that  were  possible.  *  . 

If  you  wanted  any  further  proof  of  that,  sir,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  tenacity  in  pursuing  the  questions  with  Mr.  Re- 
genstein,  but  I  thin!,  you  got  the  point  after  a  while  that  what  they 
were  aft^r  was  not  banning  of  the  leghold  trap»  but  any  consump- 
tive use  of  wildlife  whatsoever. 

The  events  since  1975  have  more  than  justified  those  words  of 
caution.  The  so-called  friends  of  animals,  when  piessed,  and  you 
p'r^sed»  s^iake  no  bones  about  tha  fact  that  they  are  opposed  to  any 
consumptive  use  of  wildlife  no  matter  what  means  are  used  to  take 
the  animals.  ' 

Again,  in  the  course  of  these  hearings,  you  have  heard  expert 
after  expert  testify  that  there  is  now  an  alternative  called  the  soft 
padded  trap  or  cushion  trap  which  reduces  by  about  90  percent,  ac 
cording  to  the  tests  done,  the  damage  done  to  the  animals. 
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Yet,  when  this  trap  was  presented  at  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
just  a  few  months  ago,  the  proponents  of  this  legislation,  as  of  that 
legislation  couldn't  be  less  interested. 

They  were  not  interested  whatsoever  in  the  fact  that  there  was 
now  an  alternative  that  could  seriously  reduce  the  amount  of 
damage  and  the  amount  of  pain  that  is  caused  to  the  animals 
themselves. 

It  would  be  harmful  enough  if  the  only  sufferers  from  misguided 
zeal  were  our  industry  and  its  workers.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  real  victim  of  thi^  fanaticism  are  the  wildlife  species  them- 
selves. 

I  don't  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  this.  Listen  to  every  one  of 
those  charged  by  our  legislatures,  including  your  own,  with  the 
task  for  managing  and  protecting  wildlife  populations,  both  fur 
bearing  and  others. 

You  will  note  that  without  exception,  these  wildlife  managers 
and  scientists  are  unaoiimous  in  their  opinion,  first,  that  the  well 
being  of  these  animal  populations  requires  that  we  humans  exer 
cise  a  responsible  custodianship  over  them. 

Second,  that  such  custodianship  demands  that  their  populations 
be  regulated  so  that  they  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  habitats 
that  must  sustain  them. 

Third,  that  trapping  is  an  essential  for  such  regulation  and 
management.  And  finally,  that  the  leghold  trap  is  the  only  effec 
tive  instrument  available  for  the  taking  of  large  numbers  of  fur 
bearing  species. 

Why  are  we  so  disturbed  by  the  implications  of  this  legislation? 
Because  the  fact  is  that  the  passage  of  this  bill,  would  sound  the 
death  knell  for  our  industry  and  for  the  jobs  of  its  thousands  of 
members. 

About  50  percent  of  the  fur  garments  produced  by  our  industry 
are  made  from  wild  furs  and  most  of  these  are  taken  by  the  most 
effective  means  of  taking  these  fur  bearers,  the  leghold  trap. 

If  this  bill  were  passed,  which  would  not  only  ban  the  trap,  but 
also  the  interstate  commerce  of  all  furs  taken  by  trapping— I  think 
you  got  some  indication  as  to  how  difficult  that  would  be  to  en 
force—we  are  convinced  it  would  not  be  long  before  our  industry 
would  become  one  more  casualty  in  an  economy  that  could  ill 
afford  such  costly  sacrifice. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  It  b  the  considered  judgment  of  every 
segment  of  the  fur  industry,  labor  as  well  as  management.  And 
that  is  why  we  urge  you  as  earnestly  as  we  can  not  to  be  swayed  bv 
the  emotional  tugging  at  your  heartstrings  by  the  antifur  crusad 
ers. 

Affirming  that  one  b  opposed  to  cruelty  is  very  much  like 
coming  out  for  motherhood  and  apple  pic  It  is  only  when  the  issue 
is  examined  In  depth  and  with  full  regard  for  the  facts  that  we  re* 
alize  that  those  who  claim  to  be  the  friends  of  animals  are  really 
their  worst  enemies. 

They  are  certainly  no  friends  of  thc8<*  who  toil  for  a  living,  in- 
vesting their  skill,  craftsmanship,  and  energies  on  behalf  of  an  in 
dustry  that  deserves  far  better  from  our  Congress  than  such  an  ill 
conceived  piece  of  legislation  as  H.R.  1797. 
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I  hope  you  will  consign  it  to  the  legislative  scrap  heap  where  it 
belongs. 
[Testimony  resumes  on  p.  667.] 
[The  statements  of  the  American  Fur  Industry  follow:] 
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Statement  of  Henry  Foner 


Before  the  *Subcoosnittee  on  Health  and  the  Environment 
Route  Coonittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
August  3,  1984 

My  name  is  Henry  Foner,     I  am  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  Wildlife  Conservation  and  Legislation  of  the  American 
Fur  Industry  and  also  President  of  Local  1*FLM  of  the 
United  Tood  &  Commercial  Workers  International  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
Appearing  with  me  as  a  representative  of  our  international 
union       the  largest  in  the  AFL-CIO  —  is  its  Vice**PrcsidQnt 
and  Director  of  Governmental  Affairs,  Arnold  Mayer.     I  might 
add,  also,  that  since  1977,  it  has  been  the  official  policy 
of  the  AFL<*CIO  to  oppose  any  efforts,  legislatively  or  other- 
wise, to  outlaw  trapping  or  the  use  of  the  leghold  trap* 

Like  others  from  the  fur  Indust***/  who  are  testifying  here 
today,  Z,  too,  was  present  to  testify  at  the  hearings  held 
before  a  siroiltr  Congressional  subconmittoe  that  was  consider 
ing  similar  legislation  in  Novem^r,  1975,    At  that  time,  I 
urged  the  members  of  the  committee  to  realize  that  It  was 
not  really  trapping  that  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
wer«  against  —  what  they  weiTo  and  are  rnally  after  1»  the 
dismantling  of  our  industry  and  th6  recycling  of  its. workers, 
as  if  that  were  possible. 
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The  ov6nt4  aincOw  1975  have  loore  than  justified  those  word*> 
of  caution,    iho  so-called  "friends  of  animals,**  when  pressed » 
oako  nc  bones  about  the  fact  that  thty  are  opposed  to  any 
consumptive  use  of  wildlife,  no  matter  what  means  are  used  to 
taXe  tlic  anix&als.    Xt  wotiHT  t»r  tijmaful  enough  i^  the  onTy 
auCferers  from  such  misguided  zeal  were  our  industry  and  its 
erplbyces.    The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  real  victims  of 
thik  fanaticlsas  are  the  wildlife  ^oocics  themselves.    I  do 
notrf  asJc  you*to  c^Ke  our  vrord  for  this.    Listen,  if  you  will, 
to  those  who  have  been  charged  by  our  legislatures  with  the 
task  of  nanagxng  and  protecting  wildlife  populations,  both 
fur -bear  in'^  and  others.    Vou  wiH  note  that,  without  exception, 
thes^*  wildlife  managers  and  scientist  are  unanimous  in  their 
opinion,  first,  that  the  wet'lbeing  of  these  animal  populations 
x«^uires  that  ve  humans  exercise  a  responsible  custcdianship 
over  th(^"s«  secondly,  that  such  custodianship  demands  that 
th^ir  populations  be  regulated  to  that  they  nay       in  harmony 
with  the  habitats  that  »u8t  sustain  them*  thirdly,  that  trapping 
is  an  assential  tool  for  such  regulation  and  management,  and 
f trolly,  that  the  leghold  trap  is  the  only  effective  instrument 
ayailabl^  for  the  taking  of  large  ntjjobers  of  furbearing  species. 
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Thefe  experts  are  all  agreed  on  another  ixsportant  point, 
and  tliat  i«  that  the  fur  industry,  by  providing  an  economic 
incentive  for  the  harvesting  of  furbeare^  populations,  plays 
a  constructive  role  in  *:he  entire  wildlife  management  effort. 
It  is  no  accident  that  at  a  time  when  the  fashion  dictates 
of  the  industry  deceed  that  long-hmlrod'  furs  were  in  short 
demand       that  this  was  precisely  when  the  red  fox  population 
in  New  York  State  became  so  high  that  the  very  health  of  the 
spsciot  itself  was  in  jeopardy,  and  that  ths  Sta^e  Department 
of  Environmental  Con  a  orv  at  Ion  had  to  pay  trappers  to  90  in  and 
harvest  the  population  in  order  to  protect  it  from  faninn  and 
disease.    Nor  is  it  coincidental  that  ever  since  long-haired 
furs  have  been  b^ck  in  consumer  favor,  the  health  of  the  red 
fox  population  in  New  York  State  is  better  than  ever,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  managed  harvesting  that 
it  t'o  essential  to  maintain  that  healthy  state. 

That       why  we  feel  not  only  that  our  industry  playe  an  irrport* 
economic  role  in  the  life  of  our  nation,  but  that  it  is  an 
instrument  for  good,  and  not  evil,  in  the  overall  structure 
of 'respOnsiSls  wildlife  management. 

And  that  is  why  we  urge  you  as  earnestly  as  we  can  not  to  be 
swayed  by  the  emotional  tugging  at  your  heartstrings  by  the 
anti-fur  cru«ji#!«»r«.  .Sffirtsing  thit  one  is  cppcssd  to  cruelty 
is  very  muc^  like  coming  out  for  motherhood  and  appls  pie. 

It  Is  only  wh«n  the,  l<»  examined  in  depth  and  with  full 

regard  for  »"he  facts  that  wo  realize  that  those  who  claim  to 
be  the  friends  of  anij\als  are  really  their*worst  enemies.    Th©v  ' 
are  certalnl/  no  friends  of  those  who  toll  for  a  living,  invest- 
ing their  skill,  craf tsnanship  and  energies  on  behalf  of  an 
industry  that  deserves  far  better  from  our  Congress  than  such 
an  lll-concelved  piece  of  legislatliOn  as  H.  R.  I79i7.     I  hope 
that  you  will  consign  it  to  tho  legislative  scrap-heap  where 
it  belongs. 

6  ;o 
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Statement  of  Joseph  E.  Poier 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environment 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
August  1984 

I  eutt  Joseph  E*  Poaer,  President  of  the  American  Fur  Merchants' 
Association*  and  I  euo  here  on  their  behalf  and  my  own  to  opposv 
the  passage  of  H.R.  1^191  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  leghold 
^.rapf  and  of  furs  harvested  aa  the  result  of  such  use*  Our 
opposition  to  its  passage  is  based  on  the  undisputed  necessity 
of  trapping  for  the  welfare  of  oux  businesses  and  on  the  recog- 
nition by  'ill  responsible  wildlife  managers  that  the  leghold 
trap  .3  ^he  only  viable  instrument  for  the  taking  of  many 
American  Cur-bearers* 

Much  of  the  industry's  case  with  ^enpect  to  trapping  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Ifst  hearing  held  in  Congress  on  such  a  measure 
in  1975.    At  that  time  If  along  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
American  fur  industry  and  also  along  with  wildlife  conservation 
experts*  testified  before  a  similar  sub-committeo  on  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  leghold  trapping  for  the  maintenance  and 
growth  of  our  industry.    Much  of  our  testimony  concerning  these 
issues  is  still  pertinent  today  —  yet  much  has  changed  since 
1975  —  and  changed  for  the  better.    By  and  large,  our  industry 
has  enjoyed  a  ^^ratifying  state  of  economic  health  durir^g  this 
past  decade.    As  a  result,  our  export  sales  have  continued  to 
increase I  and  n^w  narketing  opportunities  in  the  United  States 
have  provided  }ob  security  for  many  Americans  throughout  the  . 
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country.    Theie  changes  have  been  largely  dependent  on  the 
availability  of  trapped  furs.    All  of  theae  poaitive  indica- 
tor! would  —  without  a  doubt  —  be  reversed  and  quickly  result 
in  "out  of  work*  and  "out  of  busineii"  itatui  for  thousands  of 
teericani  if  H.R.  1797  were  approved   

In  examining  the  changei  since  1975,  one  of  the  most  important 
hai  been  the  continued  search  for  a  more  humane  leghold  trap- 
Even  though  the  standard  trap  used  ir  1975  wai  found  satis- 
factory by  experts  in  the  field,  product  development  in  wild- 
life trapping  has  been  a  prioriti  of  fur  trading  nation!  around 
the  world.    Ai  president  of  the  International  pur  Trade  Federa- 
tion, I  can  testify  that  each  fur  t  ading  nation  has  contribute 
through  the  iftp  large  sums  of  money  over  a  period  of  many 
years  for  the  development  of  more  humane  leghold  traps  which 
are  practical,  reasonable  in  cost,  and  maintain  the  same  ef- 
fectiveness.   Next  winter,  theie  are  12  to  15  new  designs  being 
field  -tested.    Woodstream  Corporation  has  already  made  a  sig- 
nificant breakthrough  with  its  new  padded  trap.    This  should 
indicate  to  all  of  you  that  we  recognize  the  importance  of 
conducting  our  business,  and  more  specifically  trapping,  in  a 
well-planned  honest  «nd  humane  manner  as  our  fellow  Americans 
expect  of  us. 

On  an  economic  basi£i»  the  past  nine  years  have  shown  an  Increase 
m  the  export  of  wild  fur*,  from  $125  million  In  1975  t^>  about 
$30C  million  in  198  3.    Throughout  the  years  the  export  of  f jrs 
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has  consistently  increased,  thus  contributing  to  a  positive 
balance  of  trade  —  something  which  very  few  industries  have 
been  able  to  do  in  recent  years  when  our  country  has  been 
relatively  strong.     Passage  of  H.R.  1797  would  contribute 
to  the  substantial ~reduction~oF^ur  export  business  and~ 
increase  economic  hardship. 

The  Anerican  fur  industry  has  a  long  history  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  and  has  over  the  years  been  instrumental 
in  preserving  the  integrity  of  its  business,    i  speak  from 
years  of  experience,  knowledge  and  concern,    i  therefore  ask 
that  you  vote  against  passage  of  H,R,  1797  because  the  use 
of  the  leghold  trap  is  essential  to  the  continued  welfare  of 
the  fur  industry  and  its  workers,  and  is  also  necessary  for 
proper  wildlife  management. 

»  »  I 
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Statement  of  Jerome  Wagner 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environment 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Comerce 
August  3/  196.4 


Mr.  Chaiixaan  and  i^mrAittee  Members: 

My  name  is  Jerome  ^i^gner,  and  I  am  president  of  the  American 
Fur  Industry,  Inc.,  an  organization  that  represents  all  phases 
of  on  industry  that  can  trace  its  history  to  the  earliest  days 
of  this  country.    I  am  also  a  member  of  the  l^oard  of  Directors 
of  the  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers,  which  represents  most  of 
the  fur  garment  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

I  am  here  today  to  vigorously  oppose  the  passage  of  H.R.  1797 • 
In  doing  so,  I  speak  not  only  for  my  colleagues  of  the  American 
Fur  Industry,  but  also  for  myself,  as  president  of  Morris  Wagner 
and  Sons,  International,  a  comp2^ny  that  manufactures  fur  gar«> 
ments.    He  may  not  be  quiue  as  old  as  the  American  fur  trade 
itself,  but  I  am  the  third  generation  to  be  involved  in  my 
family's  business,  which  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1921,  over 
six  decades  ago. 

My  cumr^ny,   wilil^^a  iiaB  (iucix,ly  Lhxee  uO^ei't  pcOpl«;  uii  it:i  payroll, 

is  typical  of  the  fur  industry,  which  is  made  up  mainly  of 
smiill,   family-oriented  businesses.    Altogether  thrre  are  some 
4,500  people  directly  involved  in  the  manufacturing  of  fui 
garments  in  the  New  York  area  alone.    And  that  does  not  count 
as  many  as  3,000  more  who  play  supporting  roles  in  the  industry: 
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fur  dresser^},  dyersi  suppliers  of  lining  materials  and  of  such 
notions  as  buttons  and  thread.    Even  the  technicians  who  service 
our  machinery  and  the  designers  who  style  our  fur  fashions  are 
dependent  on  this  industry  for  their  livelihood. 

The  threat  of  a  ban  on  trapping  threatens  to  ban  all  these 
people  from  their  ability  to  earn  a  living,     in  all,  that  adds 
up  to  some  250,000  gainfully  employed,  tax-paying  Americans  who 
could  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  legislation  you  are  consider- 
ing  here  today. 

Counted  among  those  250,000  people,  of  course,  are  the  fur 
f    ;ners,  collectors,  brokers,  dealers,  dressers,  dyers  '  and 
retailers.    The  people  who  set  the  entire  process  m  motion  -  the 
trappers  themselves  -  number  an  additional  500,000  at  least. 
Here  are  some  facts  that  should  help  your  deliberations: 
°  At  least  90  percent  of  all  the  wild  furs  used 

throughout  the  world  are  caught  m  the  leghold  trap 
and  other  traps* affected  by  this  bill, 
o  Some  40  to  50  percent. of  all  the  fur  garments  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  are  made  of  wild  furs, 
o  We  sell  an  estimated  $300  million-worth  of  furs  abroad, 
wnich  helps  balance  our  vorld  trade  picture. 
Before  you  vote?  to  throttle  this  industry  by  banning  the  leg- 
hold  trap       before  yo.\  sacrifice  people  m  the  name  of  sparing 
animals  —  I  would  like  you  to  consider  two  other  points: 

First,  the  animal  protectionists  would  have  you  believe  that 
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the  fur  industry  is  totally  self-serving r  bent  on  exploiting 
animal  life  even  to  the  point  of  endangering  certain  species. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  we  are  keenly  aware  that  such  disregard 
could  put  us  all  out  of  business  faster  than  any  ban  on  leghold 
-trapping .     

Secondly,  real  furs  are  a  renewable  resource.    The  trapping, 
manufacturing  and  retailing  of  genuine  f;\r  ganaents  do  not 
involve  processes  that  pollute  the  environment,  or  expend 
vital,  non-renewable  resources.    The  people  who  would  h&ve 
us  wear  fake  furs  of  mai>*made  fibers  should  be  well  aware  of 
rha  toll  that  the  manufacture  of  those  garments  takes  on  our 
enviromaent. 

Thank  you. 

I  «  » 
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Statement  of  Willi^ua  Madigan 
Bexore  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environment 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 


August  3,  1984 


Mr,  Chaiiman  and  members  of  the  Committee 


I  am  William  Madigan,  representing  the  Hudson •s  Bay  Company, 
the  largest  Nortn  American  fur  auction  house  engaged  in  the 
sale  oZ  both  ranch-raised  and  wild  furs. 

When  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co,  was  founded  in  1670  —  we  are,  inci- 
dentally,  the  oldest  company  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  —  we 
were  engaged  in  the  trapping  of  all  furs,    in  those  days,  we 
wera  particularly  interested  in  beaver,  which  was  sent  back  to 
Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  gentlemen's  beaver  hats,  then  very 
much  in  vogue. 

From  the  beginning,  our  business  has  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
serving America's  resources.    Throughout  the  centuries^  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  continued  to  transact  business  In  this 
manner,  providing  continued  employment  for  many  people .  Today 
our  gross  sales  are  approximately  $100  million  with  export 
sales  representing  50%  to  60%  of  that  amount  -  and  in  these 
days  when  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  is  of  such  crucial  con- 
cern to  Americans  -  this  is  clearly  a  pXut  to  the  general  econo- 
mic picture.    This  growth  has  been  good  for  ut,  our  workers , 
and  for  American  trade  and  industry. 
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I  have  given  you  this  background  information  because  it  is 
the  basis  of  our  opposition  to  H.R.  1797.    Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  the  entire  American  fur  industry  are  dependent  on  both 
ranch-raised  and  wild  furs  for  maintaining  profitable  businesses. 
Neither  category  of  fur  is  sufficient  without  the  other  for  a 
successful  business.    Passage  of  H.R.  1797  would  effectively 
eliminate  our  wild,  fur  sales,  and  force  us  out  of  business. 
There  are  some  who  may  believe  that  since  H.R.  1797  aims  at 
trapped  furs,  those  produced  by  ranching  would  be  spared.  We 
have  no  such  illusion.    We  are  faiuiliar  wiln  Lne  agenda  of  the 
anti-fMr  forces  in  this  country.    We  know  only  too  well  that 
once  they  have  eliminated  the  trapping  of  furs,  they  will  be 
equally  determined  to  eliminate  its  ranching,  a3  well.  They 
are  opposed  to  any  consumptive  use  of  our  renewable  wildlife 
resources.    If  they  have  their  way,  they  will  cause  the  loss  of 
jobs  for  thousands  of  Americans,  which  is  something  we  cannot 
afford  in  our  country  if  we  are  to  continue  to  ^njoy  an  econo- 
mic recovery. 

Quite  simply,  passage  of  H.R.  1797  prohibiting  the  usage  of 
leghold  trapping  would  write  the  final  chapter  in  the  long 
find  distinguished  history  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
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Statement  of  Fred  Schwartz  j 
Befpre  the  Subconunittee  on  Health  and  th6  Environment 
House  CaTunittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

August  3i  1984 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee; 

I'm  Fred  Schwartz  of, Mademoiselle  Furs,  New  York,  retailers  of 
fur  fashions.    I  belifeve  that  I  might  add,  without  immodesty, 
that  my  face  is  already  familiar  to  millions  of  consumers  who 
know  me  better  as  "Fred  the  Furrier"  through  ray  rather  exten- 
sive adver'^ising  campaign  in  print  and  the  broadcast  media. 

I  mention  this  primarily  because  it's  indicative  of  some  dramatic 
new  forces  at  work  in  the  fur  fashions  industry. 

Not  long  ago,  I  might  have  been  stretching  a  bit  to  even  talk 
of  fashion  in  relation  to  furs.    Old  and  time-honored  as  it  is, 
the  fur  business  never  really  had  a  fashion  image,  at  leaat  npt 
until  the  past  decade  or  so. 

A  major  factor  in  its  growth  to  today's  vital,  billion-doXlar 
industry  is  what  we're  here  to  talk  about  today?    wild  furs. 

Until  fairly  recently,  this  industry  was  bui't  almost  exclusively 

on  one  kind  of  skin:    mink.    v;e  r&ised  it  on  ranches  and  we  made 

it  «nto  rather  consei. .  ative  gaments  that  were  worn  by  a  narrow 

segment  of  the  population.    When  this  was  a  one- fur  industry, 

rot-ail  sales  amounted  to  only  $249  million.    Workers  in  the 
« 
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industry  could  expect  a  highly  teatonal  level  of  employment 
at  basti  rather  than  the  ateady,  year-round  work  that  is  now 
the  rule#  rather  than  the  exception. 

Three  things  have  turned  the  fur  industry  of  the  '80s  into  a 
vital#  fashion-oriented  business,  one  that  now  sees  annual 
retail  sales  of  some  $1  billion,  247  million*    They  are: 

•  The  designers  who  are  creating  fashion  excitement, 
largely  in  long-haired  wild  furs; 

/ 

•  The  American  consumer,  who  is  younger,  much  less  con- 
servative, and  much  more  determined  to  get  value  for 
dollars  spent; 

•  The  right  to  obtain  wild  furs  in  the  most  effective 
manner  possible,  which  is  using  the  leghoJLd  trap* 

The  natural  warmth  and  beauty  of  fur  is  being  enjoyed  today  by 
many  more  people  who  would  have  found  the  cost  prohibitive  not 
many  years  ago*    This  includes  young  people,  the  same  young 
people  who  have  demonstrated  so  Vocally  and  effectively  their 
concern  for  the  environment  and  for  maintaining  an  ecological 
balance  £unong  animal  populations* 

The  expanding  retail  far  picture  is  a  result,  therefore,  not 
only  of  the  consumers'  response  to  the  beauty  and  practicality 
of  furs,  but  also  to  the  fur  industry's  well-documented  position 
as  protector  of  such  resources  —  not  the  destructive  agent 
others  would  have  you  believe* 
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Passsge  of  H.R.  1797,  banniiig  the  leghol.d  trap,  would  be  as 
destructive  to  our  induitry  In  the  ihort  run  as  the  experts 
say  it  will  be  for  the  animals  themselves  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

There  are  more  than  8,000  retail  fur  departments  in  large 
stores  across  the  United  States.    In  addition,  there  are  some 
2,500  independent  fur  shops  owned  and  operated  by  individual 
businessmen  and  wowen  in  cities  and  small  towns  everywhere^ 

Without  the  wild  furs  provided  by  the  leghold  trap,  this  vital, 
healthy  retail  business  will  virtually  disappear  from  the  Ix^cal 
s^ene  —  and  with  it,  the  jobs  it  provides  on  the  local  le\;els 
and  the  revenues  it  returns  to  city,  state  and  Federal  govern- 
mcnts. 

Thank  you.  , 
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Mr.  Waxman.  I  thank  you  very  much.  As  I  understand  it»  we 
have  your  prepared  statement  from  Mr.  Poser  and  tht;  other  ^it 
nesses.  We  will  have  an  oral  statement. 

Mr.  FoNER.  Can  you  hear  something  fru»Ti  Mr.  Poser  since  he 
came  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Waxman.  Well,  it  is  now  20  after  1  at  a  bearing  we  started 
earlier.  When  we  organized  this  panel,  it  woi*  determined  that  Ae 
would  be  hearing  from  the  witnesses  foi  5  minutes.  We  agreed  tu 
take  many  witnesses  on  both  sides. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  short  statement,  but  i  know  you  have  a 
written  statement.  That  will  be  in  the  record.  If  you  would  like  io 
make  a  brief  comment  or  two,  fine.  I  don't  want  to  turn  you  awa> 
without  the  opportupit)*  to  say  anything,  but  as  you  know,  it  weuo 
our  understanding  l^hat  it  was  worked  out  in  advance  that  yuu 
would  be  accompanying  Mr.  Foner,  who  would  testify  and  yuu 
would  be  available  for  questions. 

Mr.  Poser.  I  understand  that  m>  te:stxmun>  will  be  included  in 
the  lecord.  I  would  like  to  make  one  comment,  particularly  regard 
ing  the  repeated  reference's  ty  the  suppoi?ed  59  countries  which  do 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  lughold  trap.  This  has  been  pictured  by 
some  witnesses  here  and  by  Mr.  Schvuer  ^if  tht'  bubcommittee  in^  a 
contest  in  morals. 

This  is  really  far  from  tht  truth.  The  important  countries  to  us. 
the  important  countriet.  in  the  tiade.  in  the  use  of  wild  animals  are 
some  of  the  highly  inda'stnaUzed,  heavily  populated  Western  Euro 
pean  countries. 

These  countries  have  been  heavily  populated  for  centuries  and 
the  re^Wt  has  been  that  they  are  without  wildlife  management 
since  their  wildlife  hafc^  been  reduced  to  virtually  nothing.  It  is  very 
easy  to  take  this  moral  stand  if  you  havt  ,do  need  of  the  tool. 

We  in  this  country,  one  of  the  three  biggest  producers  of  fur 
bearing  animals  as  yuu  have  already  heard,  do  require  it  and  I 
think  that  this  continual  referen..*  to  the  59  countriei*  ls.  inappro- 
priate and  irrelevant. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Whnt  abovU,  Sweden? 

Mr.  Poser.  Sweden  is  a  relatively  small  producer  of  wildlife 

Foxes  are  their  only  commercially  viable  wild  tur  resource 

Mr.  Waxman.  And  they  don't  use  steel  jaw  traps,  but  other  trup^* 

and  they  seem  to  be  still  in  the  busint^sin  uf  far^  from  what  animals 

they  do  have 

Mr,  PosKR  Yea,  but  we  have  a  very  large  variety  ot  species, 
many  of  which  are  not  easily  trapped  with  theM.*  snare;^  that  have 
been  jjemonst rated  here  today, 

Mr.  FoNEU.  I  don't  want  to  add  anything 

Mr.  Waxman.  I  thought  you  were  looking  to  add  something  tu  it. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  Wv  appreciate  your 
being  here  That  tonclude^s  the  hearing  for  today  Therefore,  we 
stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  \  2'A  p.m..  fhe  hearing  was  rece^^^ed  ] 

[The  fojiuwini^  stdteatents,  letterb,  and  mailKram  were  Muhmitt*:^ 
for  the^cord:) 
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STATEMENT  CP  CONGRESSMAN  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON  IK  SUPPORT  Or*  H.R. 
1797,  A  BILL  TO  OUTLAW  STEEL  JAW  LEGHOLD  TRAPS.     PREPARED  FOR  A 
HEARING,  AUGUST  3,  1984,  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT,   CHAIRED  BY  THE  HONORABLE  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN.  # 

Mr.  dhairman,  thank  you  for  fitting  a  hearing  on  this  iwportant 
bill  into  an  already  overcrowded  committee  schedule.    Those  of 
us  who  havtf  been  pressing  for  such  a  hearing  commend  you  for 
helping  us  to  end  the  use  of  steel  jaw  Jegnold  traps. 

Dr.  George  Whitney,  a  highly  respected  veterinarian  from  Orange, 
Connecticut,  in  my  Congressional  District,  has  made  ne  and 
thousands  of  other  people  ;iware  of  this  problem.    Dr.  Whitney's 
tireless  and  effective  opposition  to,  these  traps  has  persuaded 
me  that  Congress  should  act  immediately  to  outlaw  their  use. 

•nie  main  argument  against  the  use  of  steel  jaw  leghold  *traps — an 
argument  which  overrides  others— is  that  animals  caught  in  these 
traps  are  tortured.    I  know  that  witnesses  at  this  hearing  will 
have  fully  explained  what  these  devices  do  to  the  animals  caught 
in  them.     Dr.  Whitney  Is  testimolny  here  today  establishes 
irrefutably  that  this  treatment  of  animals  satisfies  the 
definition  of  torture. 

A  nation  of  caring  and  sQnsitive  people,  as  our  nation  surely 
is,  will  not  sanction  the  routine  torture  of  sensient  beings. 
When  other  forms  of  animal  abuse  have  been  brought.  Into  public 
view,  the  American  people  have  responded  with  outrage.  Because 
of  our  strong  moral  sensibilities,  few  practices  as  grotesque  as 
the  use.  of  steel  jaw  leghold  traps  remain  common  m  tne  United 
States.    We  must  put  an  end  to  these  traps  now. 


some  argue  that  steel  jaw  leghold  traps  are  a  necessary  evil. 
Some  people  suggest,  for  example,  that  thes^  traps  ^re  essential 
'to  controlling  rabies,  among  the  most  dreaded  diseases.     I  would 
like  to  comment  in  detail  on  this  claim  since  this  discussion 
brings  out  important,  general  information  about  trapping. 

A  moment  of  reflection  shows  that  rabid  animals  are  the  least 
likely  to  be  srtared  in  traps.     Like  humans,  animals  suffering 
from  rabies  are  extremely  sick.    They  are  lethargic,  spending 
much  of  their  time  out  of  the  way  in  holes  or  in  trees. 
Healthy,  active  Animals  are  the  ones  smashed  between  the  steel 
jaws. 

Where  rabies  is  epidemic,  often  half  of  the  wild  animals  have 
been  exposed  to  the  disease,  and  they  become  immune  to  it.  It 
is  very  likely,  therefore,  that  the  randomly  trapped  animal  is 
not,  and  never  will  be,  rabid.    In  such  areas,  up  to  20%  of  the 
slow  moving,  bewildered  animals  struck  by  cars  are  found  to  be 
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rabidf  making  this  an  inadvertent  but  much  more  effective  method** 
of  rabies  control  than  steel  jaw  leghold  traps. 

Again*  some  people  argue  that  sheer  concentration  of  animals  an 
an  area  promotes  the  spread  of  rabies.    Obviously,  population 
size  IS  reduced  by  trapping. 

Concentration  of  wild  anlmalsi  clearly*  is  not  necessary  to 
rabies.    Washington  D.C.  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rabie,s 
epidemic — 175  rabid  animals  were  captured  in  1982 — and  there  are 
f?w  wild  animals  here.    Many  sites  with  large  animal  populations 
have  no  rabies,  so  concentration  is  not  sufficient  to  create  a 
rabies  problem  either,    wide  use  of  steel  jaw  leghold  traps  may 
make  us  feel  as  if  we  are  protecting  ourselves  from  rabies,  and 
other  diseases  borne  by  animals,  but  that  is  a  false  security. 

Even  U  there/  are  compelling  reasons  to  trap,  there  is  still  iio 
defense  for  using  the  extremely  cruel  steel  jaw  leghold  trap. 
Canadian  officials  have  currently  identified  sixteen  effective 
alternative  devices,  and  more  thari4,000  patents  have  been 
applied  for  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  for  other  types  of  traps. 
But  since  steel  jaw  leghold  traps  are  familiar  to  trappers  and 
readily  available,  nothing  can  ensure  that  trappers  will  switch 
to  alternative  methods  excep^t  a  law  banning  steel  jaw  leghold 
traps.    We  need  such  a  law. 

There  are  of  course  wither  reasons  to  do  away  with  these  traps. 
Anything  which. moves  can  get  mangled  in  steel  jaw  leghold  traps, 
including  children  playing  ^in  the  woods  and  beloved  pets.  We 
should  keep  the  posplbility^of  such  tragedies  in  mind. 

tt 

„  But  among  the  most  compellino  reasons  to  outlaw  steel  jaw 
leghold  traps  is  that  wherever,  whenever,  they  are  used,  the 
animals  caught  in  them  are  tortured.     This  practice  is  one  we 
cannot  abide. 

State  law  is  inadequate  to  address  thit  problem.  It  has  been 
illegal  in  Connecticut  for  many  yearr  to  set  steel  jaw  leghold 
traps  on  land^-tliey  can  only  be  placed  underwat^er  or  in  barrows. 
Even  with  these  restrictions  in  place,  though,  the  traps  art^ 
found  on  land  throughout  the  state.    A  national  solution,  like 
H.R.  1797  ,  is  required.' 

We  are  all  indebted  to  Dr.  George  Whitney  for  his  longstanding 
commitment  to  this  cause,  and  for  his  work  •to  end  the  routine, 
unnecessary  torture  of  animals  in  steel  jaw  leghold  traps. 

I  urge  the  Health  and  Environment  Subcomnitte  to  follow  Dr. 
Whitney's  lead  immediately  and  vote  unanimously  to  report  H.R. 
1797. 

Thank  you.  Chairman  Waxman,  for  permitting  my  remarks  to  be 
included  in  the  permanent  record  of  this  hearing. 
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statement  of  Ann  Squire,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Research  and  Education;  Scientific  Advisor 

The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 

Submitted  to: 

Snbcomittee  on  Health  and  the '•Environment 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 

June,  1984 


The  Aaericar  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 

has  carefi"il7y  reviewed  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of 

the  trapping  issue.    Irt  t^is '  statement,  I  would  like  to  pre- 

sent  some  o^  these  arguments ^  and  to  show  that  the  harm  do«e 

by  the  steel  jaw  leghold  trap  far  outweighs  its  purported 

benefits^ 

The  roost  cocmon  reasons  why  people  trap  animals  are: 

1)  for  cosmercial  gain— that  is,  to  obtain  pelts  which  can 
be  sold  to  the  fur  industry,  at  a  conaiderable<  profit  to 
the  tripper; 

2)  to  control  "wildlife  overpopulation"? 
>)  to  eradicate  nuisance  animals* 

Persons  in  the  first'catogory  -yire  likely  to  be  professional 
trappers,  these  in  the  second  may  be  professional  or  non- 
professional, and  those  in  the  third  category  are  usually  non- 
professional* 
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The  major  benefit — to  the  trapper — 6t  commercial  tr,qpplng  Is 
that  it  is  extremely  lucrative.    In  1979,  a  bobcat  pelt  could 
bring  a  trapper  as  much  as  ..$6 50.     Pro-trapping  groups  argue 
that  a  ban  on  the  steel  jaw  trap  would  deprive  these  individuals 
of  a  livelihood.    But  the  percentage  of  the  population  that 
relies  on  trapping  for  a  living  is  so  small  (about  one-twentieth 
of  1%  in  New  Jersey,  for  example) ,  and  rhe  percentage  of 
Americans  who  oppose  the  leghold  trap  is  so  large  (al^st  80%)  , 
that  allowing  its  use  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  cannot  be 
justified  on  either  economic  or  humane  grounds. 

Another  rationale  for  Use  of  the  leghold  trap  is  that  it  helps 

/ 

to  control*  "wildlife  overpopulation."    J.  Hibbar^  t^obertson, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Woodstream  Corporation  (a 
leading  manufacturer  of  leghold  trap»)  lists  the  I'olloving 
consequences  of  wildlife  overpopulation: 

1)  the  spread  of  disease  and  starvation  among  wildlife; 

2)  the  destruction  of  the  limited  wildlife  habitat  that 
still  exists  in  America; 

3)  the  spread  of  disease  to  livestock  and  pets; 

4)  the  spread  of  disease  to  man; 

5)  the.  destruction  of  m&n*s  food  supplies,  namely  livestock, 
poultry  and  crops r 

Since  three  of  Robertson's  five  concerns  have  to  do  with  wild- 
life diseafes  and  their  potential  transmission  to  humans  and 
doroe8ti<;  animals,  this  issue  deserves  a  closer  look.  Distemper, 
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mange  and  (especially)  rabies  are  the  diseases  which  strike  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  the  public,  but  there  is  little  evidence 
that  scientists  and  wildlife  refuge  loanagers  share  their  con- 
cern, as  Scott's  1977  survey  indicates.'^  The  following  letters 

^ical  of  those  she  received  from  scientists  In  response 
to  the  question  "Do  wildlife  diseases  present  a  significant 
public  health  problem?" 

"In  my  experience  these  diseases  (rabies,  leptospir- 
osis,  and  distemper)  havo  seldom  developed  into  ser- 
ious problems.    When  they  have,  natural  mechanisms 
usually  operkte  to  bring  the  disease  under  control 
in  the  wild  population  more  effectively  than  any 
'control-*  problems  of  which  I  am  aware." 
(Dr.  Glen  Sanderson,  Head,  Section  of  Wildlife  Research, 
Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  let^ter  of  July  8,  1976) 


"In  my  opinion,  diseases  in  wildlife  have  not  been  as 
much  of  a  public  health  problem  as  we. are  often  led 
to  believe.    The  media  always  jump  with  vigor  on 
cafies  of  disease  transmission  from  wildlife  to  man^ 
because  of  the  drama  arid  novelty  of  it.    The  reault 
«      is^  to  blow  the ''case  up  all  out  of  proportion  to  its 
importance  in  the  overall  human  disease  problem, • 
(Dr*^  Gene  Trapp,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology, 
California  State  University,  Sacramento,  letter  of 
August  18,  1976) 

Moreover,,  there  is  little  evidence  that  trapping  is  an  effective 
means  of  controlling  wildlife  diseases.    Because  diseased 
animals  move  around  less,  they  are  less  likely  to  be  caught 
in  traps  than  healthy  animals.    Thus  trapping  m^y  actually 
increase  t^e  incidence  of  disease  in  a  population  by  culling 
out  the  healthy  individuals! 

A  look  at  the  species  trapped  puts  the  lie  to  trappers*  claims 
that  the^r  aim  is  to  control  disease.    The  species  which  are 
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intensively  trapped,  such  as  bobcats  and  foxes,  are  not  those 
which  contribute  markedly  tb  the  disease  prob-lera.    The  fur- 
bearer  most  closely  associated  with  outbreaks  of  rabies  is  the 
sXunk,  but  since  demand  for  skur^  pelts  by,  the  fur  industry  is 
small,  there  is  littlje  deliberate  trapping  of  skunks. 

A  third  reason  for  trapping  is  to  control  nuisance  animals, 
such  as  the  raccoon  that  invades  the  back  yard.    The  people 
who  erga^e  in  this  kind  of  trapping  are  usually  not  professional 
trappers <t  and  ha.ve  probably  not  been  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
leghold  trap.    In  the  hands  of  a  novice/  the  leghold  trap  is 
especially  dangerous.    Inexperienced  trappers  may  select  the 
wrong  size  trap  for  the  animal  they  desire  to  catch,  set  the 
trap  improperly,  or  set  it  where  pots  and  children  can  stumble 
onto  it. 

If  the  supposed  benefits  oj  the  leghold  trap  are  dubious,  its 
dis&dvant^ages  are  clearcut.    Any  animal  caught  in  a  leghold 
trap  suffers  horribly.    Injuries  are  caused  by:  - 

1)  'the  initial  impact  of  the  steel  jaws  on  the  limbj 

2)  the  delayed  effects  of  pressure  of  the  jawi  on  the  .limb; 

3)  tl)*'^ animal's  struggle  to  free  itself. 

The  initial  impact  of  the  steel  jaws  causes  a  crush  injury  to 
the  skin,  ubft  tissues,  and  bone.    The  smaller  the  leg  in 
relation  to  the  trap  and  the*  force  of  the  spring  mechanism, 
the  more  serious  the  injury.    As  the  jaws  continue  to  press 
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on  the  linib,  they  cut  off  the  blood  supply  to  the  portijbn  of  " 
the  leg  below  the  trap.  '  In  generel,  permanent  deunage  begins' 
in  albout  four  hours.    If  the  trap  has  cut  off  the  main  blood 
supply  to  the  paw,  permanent  devitalization  of  the  paw  occurs 
in  about  24  hours >  with  subsequent  gangrene  and  loss  of  the 
paw  over  a  5-10  day  period.    As  the  animal  attempts  to  free 
itself,  further  damage,  such  as  broken  bones  and  dislocated 
toes,  may  occur.    Some 'trapped  ;inimals  manage  to  escape  by 
gnawing  or  twisting  off  the  paw.    Their  snrviyal  rate  is  low- 
because  of  infection.  Joss  of  blood,,  or  gangrene.    Those  that 
do  not  escelpe  may  starve  or  freeze  to  death  over  a  period  of 
days  if  the  trapper  neglects  to  visit  his  jtrap.^ 

Trappers  contend  that  the  kinds  of  injuries  described  above 
occur  only*Vhen  inexperienced  trappers  do  not  properly  set  and 
maintain  their  traps.    There  is  no  evidence  for  this.  Indeed^ 
a  1956  study  by  Atkinson^ found  a  orippling  rate  of  approximately 
25%  for  foxes,  raccoons,  and  minks,  even  when  the  traps  were  - 
set  and  tended  by  professional  trappers.     (Crippling  was  defined 
as  pullingout  of  or  escaping  with  the  trap,  gnawing  off  the 
foot,  or  wringing  off  the  foot.)    The  crippling  rate  can  only 
increase  when  v^trained  trappers  are  involved.    And  the  fnct 
^is  that  most  trappers  are  untrained^.    A  number  of  states 
ailow  juveniles  und0  a  certain  age  (usually  14-16  years  old) 
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to  trap  without  a  license.    Some  states  offer  trapper  training 

IS 

courses,  but  they  are  generally  not  required.    Even  where 
licensing  and  other  trapping  regulations  dp  exist,  enforcement 
is  limited.    Iiegholcl  traps  are  frequently  set  out  of 
season,  are  not  checked  as  often  as  required  by  law,  and  are 
aep  on  private  land  frequented  by  unnitting  people  and  pets^ 
Even  wl^en  trappers^  are  cited  for  violations,  the  fines  are 
small  In  comparison  to  the  price  the  pelt  brings  in  the  fur 
market. 

Another  serious  drawback  to  the  leghold  trap  is  its  non-selec- 
tivity.    Up  to  70%^  of  the  animals  caught  in  leghold  traps  are 
typically  referred  to  by  trappers  as  "trash* — that  is,  species 
other  than, those  desired  by  the  trapper.    This  so-called 
•trash"  includes  household  pets  and  endangered  Species.  The 
impact  on  wildlife  is  especially  devastati'ng  for  those  species, 
such  as  the  American  Bald  Eagle,  tlmt  are  slow  to  rebuild 
their  populations.    In  these  cases,  trapping  can  contribute 
significantly  to  species  endangcrmont. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  The  American  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  strongly  urges  the  Subcommittee 
to  recommend  passage  of  H.R.  17?7.    If  it  is  necessary  to 
"manage"  wildlife  populations  or  to  trap  animals  for  fashion 
whims  (which  we  would  dispute),  then  the  very  least  that  can 
be  done  is  to  ban  the  barbaric  leghold  trap  in  favor  of  a 
more  humane  alternative.  *■ 
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Animals  In  Politics 


P.O.  Box  1280,  New  York,  NY,  10023  " 

STATEMENT  LN*  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  1797 
TO  END  TtJE  USE  OF  THE  STEELJAWaEGHOLD  TRAP 
To  cho'  Subconnlcco«  on  Health  and  cho  Envlroruaenc 
By  Doris  Primack,  coordlnacor,    ANIMALS  IN  POLITICS  ■ 
An  linporcanc  atop  In  any  c:>ncrover3y  la  chs  escabllahnenc  of  credible 
lUy  of  Che  parclcs  Involved.  IMllko  chP  opponent 3  of  H.R.  1797,  pro- 
ponents of  chls  ccasurt).  sain  no  persor^al  advancaeo  by  lea  passasc.  Our 
objectives  are  free  froa  solf-Lnccrosc  and  our  ccsclaony  Is  choreforo 
free  froa  b*tts.  Wo  ar«  Doclvaced  solely  by  cho  deslrc-co  allovlace  cho 
nasslvo  sufforlns  Inrilccod  annually  on  our  wildlife .and  co  rid  chls 
councry  of  a  barbaric  device  and  a  pracclce  which  Is  Incoapaclblo  wich 
our  scacut  as  a  civilized  naclon. 

M!^3Corlcally,  chanjos  of  a  huoanlcarlan  nacure  have  always  net  wlch 

uio  yehenenc  opposlclon  of  choso  wlch  vesced  Incozicscs  In  che  scacus  quo. 


  — ^  .w,^.-       >w«.iwkw«,t.u«wA,«7  wA«.ii  «^i«&uj9  U4  aire  consequences 

for  Ind'iacry  and  soclecy  as  a  whole.  Yec  afcer  public  pressure  abolished 
Itihuiwme  labor  practices,  Indus  cry  adjusced  and  conUnued  Co  flourish 
aore  than  cver.<:^ 

We  aro  now  witnessing  a  similar  scenario  vith  recard  co  che  use  of  che 
•ceeljaw  leehold  crap.  The  Consreas  and  che  public  are  beins  subjecced 
CO  a  propaganda  caapaien,  prcdlccing  unconc^ollable  overpopulac Lon  of 
wildlife,  discas6,  widespread  pitedacor  daraage  and  loss  of  vlcal  Incoae* 
CO  low- Income  faallles.  In  1984,  reproscncaclvea  of  wildlife  oanaecaenc 
agencies  nako  che  ascomdlng  assercion  chac  choy  aro  unable  Co  porfom 
chelr  ducles  wichouc  che  use  of  a  priiaicivo  corcuro  Inscruaenc  which  wa» 
Invenccd  In  18231  One  busc  conclude  chac  chey  have  been  ac  a  moral  and 
cechnologlcal  scandsclll  for  over  one  and  a  half  concur ies.  Since  auch 
aecncies  aro  Oonplecely  cone  rolled  by  a  nlnoricy  of  ao- called  consunp- 
clve  usera^  of  che  oucdoors,  choir  cesclraony  cannoc  be  unbiased.  ^ 

This  scacemenc  will  not  repcac  che  docajLls  and  sc^ptoclcs  covered  ex* 
tCsnslvely  in  ochor  pares  of  chose  hearings.  In  cruch,  all  arginencs 
In  favor  of  che  sceeljaw  leghold  crap  miss  che  peine  and  aro  Irrolevanc 
CO  the  cencral  Issue  i  Ics  woll-documenccd  cruel cy.  Vo*  submlc  chac  In  an 
enllchccncd,  pro^ssive  soclecy;  any  confXlcc  arising  between  human &d 
wildlife  Incerescs  can  and  muse  bo  resolved  In  a  humane  manner i  and  we 
deny  chat  che  desire  for  addielonal  Income  Juselfies  che  corcure  of 
sencicnc  beings. 

•Vlldli/e  Is  noc  che  propercy  of  special  Incerosc  groups.  Ic  Is  a  precious 
hericago  for  all  of  us,  whecher  we  live  In  large  deles  j)r  rural  corvsuii* 
elos.  We  do  noc  need  "experes-  co  advlso  on  ics  croacacnc,  because  we  aro 
all  exporcs  on*che  cxux  of  chls  concroverss  whlph  Is  pain.  Thac,  and 
only  chac,  is  che  cencral  issue  of  chose  hearings.  * 

In  che  naae  of  our  members,  and  In  che  name  of  all  docenc  Americans, 
I  urge  this  Subcoanlccce  co  voce  favorably  on  H.R.  1797. 
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TESTIJWNT  OF  DEFENDERS  OF  WILDLIFE 
ON  H,  R.  1797 


t  Dtftnj^rs  of  VUd^if*  •pprtci«t«s  th«  opportunity  to  coBa«nt 
A.  IJi  support  of  H.R.  J797»  Mr.  Loni'a  bill  to  restrict  tht  uat 
of  tho  Itihold  trap  in  th«  Unittd  Stttts.  In  •  1978  turvvy 
(Kelltrt  '1980),  it  w«s  datorHlned  that  78  pei^eant  of  tha 
Asarlcan  peopla  support  a  ban  on  this  trap.  In  vicv  of 
Chis,  tha  subeoBBittaa* s  eonsidaration  of  this  bill  is  both 
tinaly  and  of  iraat  iotartst  to  a  Xaria  nuabar^of  iraarieans. 

This  tastiBonJ  hiihlithts  portipns  of  a  handbook  racantly 
publishad  by  Pofatrdiri  of  Wildlifa,  This  publication, 
"Chantint  Trapping  Policy  in  tha^J,  S.  —  A  Handbook  for 
Actlvttists,"   thoroughly  dj^cuss#  tha  rola  of  trappini  in 

.  wildlifa  HanaiaHant,  disaasa  control,  pradator  control,  and 
tho  capacity  of  tha  laghold  trap  to  causa  injury  to  wildlifa 
'  for  which  it  was  tiot  intandad.    Kanbars  of  this  subcomiittaa 

*  hava  baaiwprovidad  withji  copy  of  this  publication.  For 
purpoaas  or  bravity,  portions  of  Jthls  documant  Will  be 
oxtraotad  for  thaaa  coomants* 

Defandora  of  Wildlifa  la  concarnad  about  tha  atatl  laihoX^ 
trap  for  tha  raaaon  th»t  it  ia  ao  popular  with  tha  trappini 
induatry;  it  ia  extremely  efficient  ih  catchlni  and  holding 
anissla  which  totlvataJtha  triigar.  In  order  to  ^  be  thia 
efftotiVe,  the  leiboXd^  Huat  hold  en  eni'hial  with  extrene 
force.  Ko  wild  eniael,/  when  auddanly  end  forcefully  denied 
ita  freedoB,  will  pasaV^^y  autait  to  the  pain  end  t^onf ina- 
nent  of  the  trep.*  The  aMaal's  undeniebXe  atruule  letda  to 
"  injury  of  at  Ikast  tha  trapped  limb,  if  "not  ita  teeth  and 
^  Jtwa.  If  the  anlAel  ia«of  no  value  to  the  "trapper,  end  le 
releeaed,  the  injury  it  euatelne  ney  reduce  ite  chencea  of 
aurvivel.  It  .ia  the  noneeXeotivity  of  the  Xeihold  trep, 
-jOBbined  ,with  the  capacity  of  thie  device  to  aeriouaXy 
injure  e  trcpped  enimel  end  thus  reduce  ita  chencee  of 
aurvival  if  relaaaad,  <het  aoat  concerna  Defendera.  Tha 
followini  text  concantretea  prlaerily,  therefore,  on  those 
eapecta  of  \^he  leghold  trep. 
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^  Selectivity  of  the  Leghold  Trap 

0 

Robinson  (1961)  maintained  trapping  records  during  ^predator 
control*  operotlons  In  Hew  Hexlco,  Colorado  and  Wyoming* 
Records  were  kept  for  the  IQ'tO-mi  1951  and  I960  control 
periods  to  determine  carnivore  population*  trends*  Coyotes 
and  bobc9ts  were  targeted*  '  Traps  wer^  set  by  selected  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  trappers^  The  total  capture  during  the, 
three  control  periods  was  1,199  of  which  only  259  (22  per- 
cent) were  coyotes  and  bobcats*  Seventy-eight  percent  were 
non-target  animals,  iDjpludlng  skunks,  badgers,  raccoons, 
weasels,  foxes,  rabbits,  porcupines,  pr^alrle  dogs,  ground 
squirrels,  wood  and  kangaroo  rats,  pronghorn,  deer,  (fea- 
sant,  raptors  an^  domestic  sheep,  dogs  and  cats* 

In  1971,  the  Dei^artment  of  the  Interior  and  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  Jointly  sponsored  a  study  of  U*S* 
predator  control*  committee,  chaired  by  Stanley  A*  Cain, 
and  known  as' the  ^Advisory  Cdmmlttee  on  Predjr.tor  Control, 
evaluated* all  forms  of  predator  control  used  In  this  co^untry 
and  concluded  about  leghold  traps  that  steel  traps  are 
unseXectlve  predator  control  tools  because  too  many  loon- 
target  animals  are  killed  or  Injured* 

Beasom  CI  ST'))  ^tudled  che  selectivity  of' predator  control 
techniques  In  south  Texas  and  noted  that  "more*  Individuals 
and  species  of  animals  were  caught  with  steel  traps  In  this 
study  than  with  any  of  the  other  control  methods  used*** 

Dick  Randall,  a  former,  professional  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  trapper  and  now  Defenders*  North  Central  Field 
Representative,  stated  during  Congressional  hearings  In  1975 
th&t: 

The  leghold  trap  Is  Inherently  noA-selectlve*  It 
Is  probably  tt\e  most  cruel  device  jver  Invented  by  man 
and.  Is  a.  dlrtct  oause  of  lnexcusa<^le  destruction  «  and 
waste  of  our  wildlife*  Hy  trapping  records  show  that«  * 
for  each  target  aj^al  I  trapped,  about  two  unwanted 
Individuals  weremught*  Because  of  trap  Injuries,* 
these  non-target  species  usually  had  to  be  .  destroyed 
(Randall  '1  975)* 
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H03t  tripping  in  the  Unl^ted  States  occurs  In  or  near  water, 
where  muakrat  and  nutria  are  valued  furbearers*  These  areas 
also  provide  vital  habitat  for  waterfowl  populations.  Some 
researchers  have  examined  the  effects  of  trapping,  particu- 
larly spring  muskr at  harvest,  on  waterfowl  survival  and 
production.  For  instance,  Wright  (195^)  suggested  that 
Buskrat  trapping  is  a  major  mortality  factor  for  black  ducks 
on  their  breeding  grounds,  Gashwiler  (1949)  found  a  tota3 
kill  of  approximately  1,945  ducks  Curing  the  19^6  trapping 
season.  An  additional  2,22C}  ducks  actively  Involved  in 
breeding  activities  were  injured  in  t^he  traps*  Stout  (1967) 
analyzed  continental  band  recoveries  from  waterfowl  caught 
by  devices  other  than  banding  traps  .and  attributed  69  per- 
cent of  spring  recoveries  to  muskrat  trapping.  Finally, 
Bailey  and  Jones  (1976)  concluded  in  a  study  conducted  In 
Manitoba  that: 

'  Hens  killed  or  crippled  by  muskrat  trapping  lower  the 
product^  t}Otential  of  a  breeding v  population,, V  We 
could  nWj.  determine  the  number  of  hens  released 
unharmed  sltice  internal  injuries  and  other  effects  of 
a  trapping  experience  were  unknown.  Increased  duck 
production  on  remaining  habitat  In  this  region  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  mallard  populations  in  the  fu- 
ture, ana  ^voidable  lossed  of  breeding,  stock  would 
se^D  unacceptable  to  waterfowl  management. 

Injuries  Associated  with  Leghold  Trap  Use 

Trappers  claim  that  captured  animals  rarely  arc  injured  and 
that  critics  of  th*  leghold  trap  greatly  exaggerate  the 
extent  of  damage  tc  the  legs  of  trapped  anloals.  To  prove 
this  point,  trappers  release  traps  on  their  hands  with  no 
apparent  discomfort*  This  display,  while  draoat^^^ally  effec- 
tive, does  not  parallel  the  experience  of  trapped  animals 
for  the  following  reasons: 

t.  The  trap  being  demonstrated  Is  probably  not 
appropriately  selected  for  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  human  hand,  A  large  man  would  require  an  appro- 
priately«^slzed  t^ap. 
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2.  The    springs  of  the  trap  may  have  been  modified 
to  reduce  the  Impact.  ^ 

3.  The  hunan  demonstrator  Is  neither  struggling  to 
escape  nor  "trapped"  for  long  periods.  The  trap»s 
unrelenting  pressure  and^the  anlmal*s  struggle  often 
exacerbate  the  Irtjury.  ^ 

^.         A  human  volunteer  Is  not  stressed  as  a  trapped 
animal  would  be« 

3«  A  volunteer  does  not  experience  the  hardships 
endured  by  trapped  animals.  Including  predatlon,  dehy- 
dration and  starvation. 

There  have  bfsen  many  studies  c^ducted  using  the  leghold. 
trap  In  which  records  were  kept  of  the  number  of  non-target 
animals  captured.  For  example.  In  a  10-month  study  of 
predator  control  techniques  In  Texas,  Beasom  (197^^)  reported 
the  following  injuries  and  deaths  of  animals  caught  In 
leghold  traps: 

Of  5  white-tailed  deer  that  were  caught,  U  were  re- 
leased* with  no  apparent  Injury  and  1  with  a  broken 
leg.  Five  out  of  83  trapped  peccaries  were  dead  when 
found  while  the  others  were  released  with  varying 
degreed  of  leg  damage.  Many  of  the  89  trapped  cotton- 
tails were  dead  when  found,  and  oost  the  rest  (sic) 
were  killed  because  leg  damage  was  usually  severe. 
All  12 'jackrabbl ts  were  released  with  a  broken  foot  or 
leg.  Small  birds  like  bobwhlte  quails  (sic),  cardi- 
nals, and  brown  thrashers,  and  rats  llko  (:otton  rats 
and  roof  rats  were  all  found  dead>  Live  r^jptors  were 
released  If  they  sustained  only  one  broken  leg  or 
foot,.  I  but  killed  when  both  were  Injured.  All  3  cara- 
caras  and  all  but  1  vulture  were  released.,  while  the  3 
owls  were  dead  when  found.  Eight  of  the  Harris*  hawks 
were  killed  and  12  released.  Th.^  2  domestic  calves 
^aught'  were  released  unhurt,  and  ttie  roadrunner  was 
released  with  one  broken  leg.  Of  27  wild  turkeys 
caughtL  17  were  dead  whon  found,  S  were  released  with 
a  brpken  foot  or  leg,  and  5  with  no  apparent  Inju- 
ries, i 
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From  1974  to  1981,  the  Canadian  Federal  Provincial  Committee 
for  Humane  Trapping  conducted  extensive  tests  of  existing 
and  potential  commercial  trap  design.  A  discussion  on 
injuries  caused  by  the  common  leghold  trap  included  the 
following: 

On  external  examinatioHi  trapped  limbs  often  seem  to 
sustain  only  minor  injuries.  Yet  on  further  examina- 
tion, X-ray  for  example,  many  of  these  apparently 
uninjured  or  minimally-injured  limbs  prove  to  havfs 
broken  bones  or  badly  torn  muscles  and  tendons  (Feder- 
al Provincial  Committee  for  Humane  Trapping  1981). 

When  birds  are  caught  in  leghold  tt^aps,  severe  injury  vir- 
tually is  assured  and  death  frequently  is  inevitable.  Ana- 
tomical differences  result  in  a  higher  percentage  of  serious 
trap  Injuries  to  birds  than  to  mammal?.  Birds  have  less 
soft  tissue  and  muscle  mass  and  more  limited  blood  supply  to 
their  lower  legs  than  do  mammals.>  Because  a  "cushion"  of 
soft  tissue  and  muscle  is  not  present  to  absorb  some  of  the 
shock  of  trap  closure  and  prolonged  pressure^  the  legs  of 
trapped    birds  are  ^roken  extremely  easily. 

Durham  ('1980)  compiled  statistics  on  the  nature  of  injury  to 
raptors  admitted  to  the  University  of  Hinnesta  Raptor  Re- 
search and  Rehabilitation  Center.  From  1972  to  1  979,  20 
percent  of  the  bald  eagles  admitted  were  injured  by  tVaps, 
27  percent  of  the  great  horned  owls  and  19  percent  of  the 
rough-legged  hawks.    According  to  Durham: 

This  report  reflects  the  experience  of  extended  medi- 
cal observations  of  trapped  birds  of  prey,  revealing  a 
far  greater  rate  of  crippling  and  mortality  than  might 
be  expected  based  on  initial  examination  of  the  birds 
at  time  of  capture*  Daspite  the  fairly  innocuous 
appearance  of  most  injuries  during  the  first  few  days 
following  capture,  the  portion  of  the  limb  below  the 
site  of  the  injury  Vill  usually  die,  requiring  amputa- 
tion .of  the  limb  if  it  has  not  already  fallen  off. 
This  is  the  usual  fate  of  a  foot  if  the  bird  has  been 
caught  by  its  legt  regardless  of  the  ^ize  of  the  bird 
relative  to  the  trap,  since'  a  trjipping  injury  mi>ni- 
f^ested  by  only  a  minor  cut  is^.usually  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  circulation  to  the  foot.^       ^'^  * 
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In  nummary,  providing  a  license  to  trap  with  the  leghold 
trap  Is  essentially  the  same  as  allowing  llcenssd  hunters 
to  shoot  any  wild  animal  they  come  upon,  slnce^  the  leghold 
trap  will  capture  any  animal  which  activates  tae  spring 
mechanism.  It  Is  the  undeniable  nonselectlvlty  of  the  leg- 
hold,  combined  with  Its  capacity  to  injure  the  trapped 
animal  to  the  point  that.  If  released.  Its  chances  for 
success  are  limited,  that  constitute  just  reasons  for  a  ban 
on  this  trap. 


Jhe  Leghold  Trap  In  Predator  Control' 


Historically,  the  leghold  trap  has  been  the  most  common 
method  used  In  predator  control  efforts.  The  primary  target 
.of  these  cohtrol  efforts  remains  the  coyote,  which  "has  been 
Incessantly  trapped,  poisoned  and  shot  In  an  effort  to  curb 
predatlon  by  this  animal  on  domestic  sheep.  The  leghold  Is 
unnecessary  In  predator  control  because  lethal  control  In 
general  Is  unnecessary,  with  the  exception  of  selective 
removal  of  individuals  known  to  be  causing  livestock  losses. 

In  the  name  of  predator  control,  ollllons  of  coyotes  have 
been  killed,  yet  complaints  of  predatlon  remain  high.  If 
lethal  control  Is  effective,  predatlon  rates  should  In  theo- 
ry decline  since  fewer  coyotes  remain  to  kill  sheep.  Claims 
of  coyote  predatlon  have  not  declined,  however.  Connolly 
and  Longhurst  (1975)  noted  that  detailed  studies  of  the 
effects  of  '^ayote  control  on  the^,  population  of  this  animal 
are  limited  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  control  efforts. 
These  authors  therefore  developed  a  model  to  slmula^^  co- 
yote population  dynamics  and  so  provide  Insight  into  the 
effects  of  control  efforts.  Connolly  and  Longhurst  con- 
cluded In  part  that  "the  primary  effect  of  killlhg  coyotes 
Is  to  reduce  the  density  of  the  population  thereby  stimulat- 
ing density-dependent  chahges  In  birth  and  natural  mortality 
rates."  With  large  reductions  In  numbers,  as  occurs  with 
predator  control,  a  coyote  population  Is  capable  of  a  four- 
fold Increase,  so  "any  effort,  therefore,  to  suppress  coyote 
nunbers  must  be  continued  Indefinitely  and  is  doomed  to 
ultimate  failure"  (Ryden  1981). 
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*  Leghold  traps  are  therefore  not  necessary  for  predator  con- 
trol, since  lethal  control  is  largely  ineffective.  Improved 
husbandry  methods,  such  as  the  removal  of  dead  animals,  and 
confinement  of  sheep  during  lambing,  will  greatly  reduce 
predation  levels*  In  addition,  the  use  of  non-lethal  preda- 
tor control  techniques,  such  as  guard  dogs,  taste  aversion 
and  electric  fencing,,  will  largely  negate  any  need  for 
lethal  control,  including  the  leghold  trap. 

The  Leghold  Trap  A.s  Rabies  Control 

Misinformation  about  the  impact  of  trapping  in  controlling 
wildlife^disease,  particularly  rabies,  is  rampant.  Trippers 
argue  that  they  control  rabies  and  other  diseases  by  reduc- 
ing the  incidence  of  contact  between  animals.  According  to 
the  trapping  community,  trapping  with  the  leghold  is  the 
only  method  currently  available  that  controls  rabies 
incidence.  ^^Leghold  traps  are  the  only  effective  devices 
for  taking  such  species  as  foxes  and  coyotes.  These  spe- 
cies must  be  trapped  in  order  to  Keep  their  populations 
healthy.  Diseases,  such  as  mange,  distemper  and  rabies  can 
raise  havoc  with  uncontrolled  populations"  (Failor  1  979)* 

Current  knowledge  of  wildlife  disease  is  mainly  limited  tp 
symptpms  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  through  its, course. 
Relatively  little  is  known  about  the  environmental  factors 
that  cause  or  support  disease  outbreaks,  the  movement  of  a 
pathogen  through  a  population,  the  susceptibility  of  various 
individuals  (e.g.  young  animals  or  breeding  females),  the 
disease-caused  alterations  in  the  djTnamics  of  a  population 
and  the  mechanisms  by  which  a  disease  remains  in  a  popula- 
tion between  outbreaks.  Trapping  random  members  of  the 
affected  population  will  not  necessarily  affect  the  course 
of  the  disease.. 

Trapping,  however,  is  usually  the  first,  and  often  the  only, 
action  taken  when  a  disease  outbreak  occurs,  but  proof  that 
trapping  can  reduce  disease  levels  has  not  been,  produced. 
To  the  contrary,  some  evidence  indicates  that  trapping  may 
even  worien^the  problem. 
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Virginia  reported  one'  of  the  highest  incidences  of  fox 
rabies  in  the  U.S.  from  1  955  until  .  the  eirly  1  960s 
(Hacdonald  1980).  In  1961,  the  state  initiat^ed  a  trapping 
campaign  focused  primarily  on  red  and  grfiy  foxes.  By  the 
late  1960s  no  evidence  showed  that  the  trapping  program  hid 
helped.  It  may  even  have  increased  rabies  incidence 
(Hacdonald  1980).  Davis  (1971)  stated  that  trapping  rarely 
decreased  the  incidence  of  rabies  and  did  not  even  decrease 
the  number  of  foxes..  The  current  Virginia  and  District  of 
^Columbia  outbreak  of  rabies  in  raccoons  is  being  touted  by 
trappers  as  proof  of  the  need  for  population  reduction. 
Such  claims  clearly  are  not  supported  by  scientific 
evidence. 

* 

Winkler  (1975)  stated  that  in  order  to  effectively  control 
rabies,  population  suppression  must  be  actively  maintained 
ovttc  time  and  a  population  must  be  reduced  below  the  level 
of  the  annual  surplus.  In  addition^  population  suppression 
must  be  maintained  over  time.  This  directly  confliots  with 
trapper* s  claims  that  they  do  no  harm  to  a  species  because 
they  remove  only  the  annual  surplus.  Trapping  cannot  there- 
fore con  ^ol  rabies. 


Trappers  maintain  that,  by  removing  the  annual  surplus,  t^ey 
kill  only  the.  individuals  that  would  perish  during  the 
critical  period  of  the  year.  "They  would  only  die  anyway," 
is  the  trapper's  own  defense.  If  the  stability  and  well- 
teing  of  a  natural  population  relied  on  numbers  alone,  this 
contention  would  have  an  element  of  trut'h.  ^However,  the 
long-term  effects  of  annually  reaoving  millions  of  animals 
from  a  natural  ecosystem  XFavre  and  OXsen  1982)  are  unknown 
or  poorly  understood.  A  dead  animal  in  the  wild  feeds 
countless  organisms  vital  to  a  balanced  ecosystem,  including 
mammalian  and  iv ian  scavengerst  insects  and  microscopic 
organisms.  Its  body  enrichoa  the  soil,  nourishing  plant 
life  in  ttie  area. 

Defense  of  trapping  with  the  leghold  i^  often  associated 
with  the  alleged  need  for  reduction  of  wildlife  populations. 


The  Leghold  Trap  As  A  Wildlife  Management  Tool 
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Ironically,  trapping  actually  may  increase  populations  of 
targeted  spec^^es.  Species  tend  to  produce  more  young  when 
populations  are  reduced  through  trapping  or  other  means* 
Fewer  aniamls  exerting  pressure  on  the  resources  of  the 
habitat  result  in  an  abundance  of  food  and  cover  for  the 
remaining  individuals.  With  plentiful  resources,  t^he  popu- 
lation produceft  more  young  per  breeding  female,  more  animals 
survive  to  maturity  and  the  population  increases  (Dixon  and 
Swift  1  980). 


Conclusions 

The  leghold  trap  is  undeniably  non-selective.  The  injury  it 
inflicts  upon  trapped  animals  is  well  documented.  It  is  the 
injury  of  non-target  animals  so  frequently  taken  with  this 
trap,  and  their  reduced  chances  for  survival  once  released, 
tha^  constitute  sufficient  reason  for  a  prohibition  on  the 
leghold.  Sucti  a  prohibition  is  supported  by  a  large  majori- 
ty of  Americans. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environment  is  to^be 
commended  for  scheduling  h'ear^ings  op  so  controversial  a 
bill.  Defenders  of  Wildlife  strongly  urges  members- of  the 
subcommittee  to  take  the  next^stepj  to  move  this  bill  into 
the  full  committee. 
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Tettltnony  aubnd^ed  In^tupport  of  H.R.  1797 

on  behalf  of  Humane  Information  Services 

4495  Ninth  Avenue  North 
St.  Petersburg,  fL  33713 

by  Tom  Garrett 

August  17*.  1984 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members^^of  ^ho  CoRsnitteet 

X  am  ploaso  to  submit  testimony  in  favor  of  H.R.  1797  on  behalf 
of  Hujnano  Information  Services,  a  national  organization  for  the 
prevention  and  relief  of  animal  suffering. 

Nine  years  ago.  in  November  1975.  the  first  hearings  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  Congress  were  held  on  a  bill  introduced  by 
ReppsentativQ  Glen  Anderson  of  California,  with  provisions 
similar  to  H.R.  1797.  Those  hearings,  which  X  observed,  and  in 
which  I  participated**  wore  disorderly  and  somatimtts  ludicrous. 
Witnesses  wopc  on  the  stand.  A  Congressman  announced  that  piue^ 
martins  were  "savage  rodents"  and  stomped  from  the  room.  Thoi'e 
was  shouting  and  heckling  during  testimony.^   Both  sides  had 
witnesses  who  made  swoej^ing  claims  without  providing  the  least 
documentation,    vety  little,  aside  from  the  patently  obvious  ^act 
that  the  leghold  trap  is  a  cruel  device  was  firmly  established. 
The  committee  offered  to  report  a  study  bUl    and  w^on  this  was 
attacked  by  both  sides,  understandably    let  the  matter  lapse. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  hearings  and  those  conducted  in 
1975  ^s  remarkable.    The  defenders    of  leghold  traps  still  claim 
to  have  "the  experts"  in  ♦•heir  corner,  and  maintained  thjit  -Their 
opponents  are  simply  very  emotional  people  who  se^e-  animals  in  a 
childlike  way."     But  at  thiu  hearing  the  sweeping,  emotional 
claims  made  without  documentation,  and  without  backing  of  expert 
^  scientists  , come  almost  entirely  from  the  opponents  of  the  bill. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  the  bill's  proponents  which  is  footnoted, 
and  larded  with  quotes  from  scientific  Journals. 

This  reflects  two  fundamental  changes  in  the  situation  since  1975. 
First,  the  development  of  foasibXo  alternatives  to  leghold  traps 
has  progressed  tremendously  over  the  past  nine  years.    It  can  now 
be  stated,  ftom  a  solid  base  of  evidence,  that  feasible  alternatives 
now  exist  for  ail  log  application,  except  possibly  for  drowning 
sets.    This  could  not  have  been  ^aid  in  1975. 

The  second  change  is  that  the  general  data  ba^o  has  also  greatly 
expanded  in  the  past  decade*    In  expanding,  it  has  tipped  pre- 
pondorately  away  from  the  cherished  and  reiterated  tenets  which 
some  self-doscril^     "responsible  professionals"  of  the  wildlife 
management  comrrununity  have  used  to  defenO  trapping.  * 

I  will  attempt  to  tihow  that  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  is 
based  on  "facts**  which  upor  analysis  reduce  to  absurdity,  or  at 
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bcsx  arc  unproven»  and  can  be  disputed  on  objective  ground. 

'THE  BILL  WILL  NOT  OUTLAW  ALX  TRAPPIHG. 

Several  witnesses  'held  that  H.R.  1797  would  "ban  all  traojping." 
Mr.  James  Goodrich  o£  the  V  midlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America 
announced  that  "because  o£  Ics  deceptive  definition  of  ^  leg- 
hold  trap,  the  bill  bans  trade  in  quick  kill  trap^.  mouse  traps 
and  rat  traps*  <is  well  as  leghold  traps. ...It  is  clear  that  by 
stopping  interstate  and  foreign  trade  in  these  traps,  all  trapping 
will  end»  even  for  public  health  an<)  animal  control  programs."^ 
Don  Hoyt»  Sr.  of  the  National  Trappers  Association  simlarly  claims 
^that.  Sec  2(3)  of  the  bill  would  "prohibit  use  of  the  common 
^^nouse  trap  and  the  killer  Conibear  and  Bigelow  traps." 

Rat  and  mouse  traps  and  the  CoiMbear  traps  mentoned*  rely*  of 
course  on  a  vertlca-l  stroke.^    One  must  (Cvida^Ktly  assume  that 
Goodrich  and  Hoyt  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "lateral" in  ordor 
to  9Void  concluding  that  they  were  knowingly  making  false  claims. 

V  Nw^ 
The  fact  is»  that  the  bill,  if  passed,  will  not  only  allow  existing  ^ 
effective  killer  traps,  but  may  have  little  early  effect  on  the 
use  of  leghold  traps  for  damage  control.    Federal  an^  Statis  damage 
control  agencies  undoubtedly  have  large  numbers  of  traps  on  hand. 
This  will  last  for  years.    Most  farms  have  leghold  traps  hanging 
in  obscure  corners*  which  can  bd  used  against  marauding  carnivo|tcs.  , 
There  are  probably  enough  leghold  trops  already  available  In  most 
States  and  countle;i  to  mount  ''public  health"  trapping  without 
going  across  State  lines.    It  is  also,  given  the  difficulty  in 
enforcement,  all  but  inevitable  that  considerable  fur.  caught  with 
leghold  traps,  would  continue  to  enter  the  mcrket.  although  this 
would  decline  with  time. 

STEEL  LEGHOLD  TRAPS  DO  CAUSE  SERIOUS  INJURIES. 

A  number  of  witnesses  made  claims  such  as  that  of  Lonnie  Williamson 
of  The  Wildlife  Management  Institute*  who  stated  that:    "We  are 
aware  o(  no  evidence  that  shows  properly  used  leghold  traps  to  be 
less  humane  than  any  other  effective  capt\iife  device."    Mrs.  V., 
Pr^or.  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  made  the  astonishing 
statement  that:     "Unl  Ke  the  foot  snare,  which  often  causes  ex- 
tensive damage  to  th<;  foot  of  the  captured  animal,  the  leghold  trap 
docs  not  completely  restrict  blood  circulation." 

If  broken  bones  and  smashed  teeth  are  an  index  of  "inhumantly". 
the  leghold  trap  is,  infinitely  worse  than  cage  traps  or  snares. 
From  1952  to  1955.  12  to  18  permits  were  given  each  season  at 
the  Wheeler  National  Wildlife  Refuga  in  Alabama  to  professional 
trappers,  and  statistics  were  kept  on  crippling  loss,  defined  as 
'pulling  out  of  the  trap,  escaping  with  the  trap,  gnawing  off  the 
feet,  and  wringing  off  (twisting  the  leg  off).**    Of  288  mink 
trapped.  79  or  27. 6t  were  crippled,  mostly (through  "wring  offs" 
rather  than  gnawing.    Out  of  566  raccons*.  137  or  2A%  escaped  prip- 
pled  (rtiainly  through  gnawing).    26%  of  196  grey  and  red  foxes 
were  crippled.^    On  the  other  hand,  only  about  2x  of  o  possoms 
and  strip  ed  skunk:;.    No  statlsHiics  on  broken  bones  and  teeth  were 
maintained. 
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Don  Balsor  (1965)  conducted  a  trapping  test  to  determine  it  the 
attachment  of  tranquilizer  tabs  to  steel  traps  would  reduce  in- 
juries.   He  found  that  21, S%  of  the  coyotes,  44. of  the  foxes » 
and  40. 7X  of  the  skunks  captured  in  traps  with  the  tabs  showed 
foot  injuries;    this  despite  the  fact  that  the  majority  did 
.    injest  tranquilizer. S 

By  £ar  the  most  extensive  data»  divided  into  age  classes,  is — 
of  course-'^that  developed  by  Professor  Englund  and  presented 
before  the  Committee.    38%  o£  all  foxes  caught  in  unmodified 
legholds,  and  well  over  half  of  foxes  more  than  one  year  old 
receiv^i  severe  dental  injuries.    The  mean  numbet  of  teeth  worn 
dovm  to  the  Jawbone  among  severely  damaged  animals  was  4.2.  Only 
two  of  123  foxes  caught  In  snares  received  severe  dental  injuries, 
with  I  tooth  involved  in  each  case. 

lirty  percent  of  the  foxes  caught  in  unmodified  traps  suffered 
broken  bones ;\  43*  of  those  caught  in  plastic  cover  steel  traps, 
but  only  3t  of  those  caught  in  snares  showed  broken  bdnos.  ^England 
found  far  loss  evideAce  of  fear  or  panic  among  snared  animals »° 

C,age  traps        occasionally  involve  damage  to  the  teeth.  X.once 
caught  a  packrat  in  a  cage  who  somehow nflnagod  to  push  his  head 
trough  the  top  mesh  and  hang  himself.    But  it  is  abundarftly  clear 
that  snares  and  cage  traps  .are  infinitely  loss  apt  to 

^  produce  injuries  than  are  legholds,  and  the  injuri<!s  produced 
are  far  less  likely  to  be/sevoro. 

TRAPt>ED  ANIMALS  FEEL  PAIN  AND  SUFFERING 

The  assertion  that  trapped  ^nimals  feel  no  p*aln  is  utterly  contrary 
to  the  intuitive  perceptions  of  almost  any  oerson;  from  a  three 
year  old  child,  to  a^  experienced  vetezlsarlfn.        It  is  not  only 
intuitively  absurd,  but  completely  contrary  to  logic. 

^  I  have  heard  of  only  one  physiologist,  who  would  not  agree  with 
nturophysiologist  Dr.  Sam  Peacock,  as  quoted  by  Dc*  Ned  Buyukmlhci 
before  the  Committee t    "To  deny  the  existence  of  a  (Conscious  pain 
perception  in  mammals  is  to  be  totally  bllAd  to  their  non-verbal 
communications  and  ignorant  of  basic  anatomy  and  p'hysiology. 
It  <ls  like  denylng^the  earthS  rotation  around  the  sun." 

All  other  mammals,  indisputably,  have  the  same  essential  mechanism 
for  feeling  pain  as  do  humans.    The  correlation  between  pain  pro- 
ducing stimuli  and  activity  in  certain  peripheral  nerve  fibers  «  the 
same  fiber    <n  humans  and  other  animals  ->,has  been  demqnstrated 
repeatedly.    According  to  Vierck  (1976)  '^Tho  presense  or  nmall 
caliber  fibred  with  so  called  'free  nerve  endings'  in  all  mamrtials 
studied  indicates  there  is  a  common  peripheraF  system  among  mammals 
fpr  generation  of  pain.'* 

All  mainmals  have  pain  conduction  systems  to  the  reptilian  ^nd 
paleomamilian  brains •  which  control  arousal  and  emotion. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  ihe  basic  mechanisms  of  pain 
evolved  very  early  in  the  lines  leading  to  mammals  and  birds,,  that 
they  are  shared  by  most  higher  animals,  and  certainly  Jy  all 
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mammals.    Accorldng  to  vicrck/- "Thus  wo  must  assume  that  thcso 
animals  not  only  feol  pain  but  suffer  from  It."'^ 

Vierck  further  remarks  that  "After  extended  oxporienco  with  pttn, 
an  animal. .  .could  become  quiet  and  withdrawn  and  give  littlj; 
overt  ^havioral  evidence  of  pain."    Anyone  who  has  seen,  or  be<n 
4n,  a  hospital  filled  with  wounded  knows  that  this  is  often  the'^ 
case  with  humans  as  well.    This  shock^apathy  reaction  explains 
the  alleged  passivity  of  some  trapped  anirtals. 

The  often  repeated  claim  that  a  trapped  limb  becomes  numb  again 
con  fillets  with  logic.    If  the  nerves  are  completely  crushed  by  the 
trap,  the  forepart  w^II  presumably  become  numb.    It  will  certainly 
becomo  numb  if  it  freezes,  which  is  often  the  Case.    But  the  nerves 
above  vhe  point  of  seizure  will  continue  to  transmit,  and  the  pain 
is  boui.d  to  be  intense    if  the  animal  struggles.  Further,  a 
mouthful  of  broken,  bleeding  teeth  can  hardly  be  comfortable. 

Xho  gormain  question  is  probably  not  whether  &  trapped  animal  feels 
pain,  compounded  by  terror  and  rage,  for  chat  Is  bc>tnd  rational  dispute* 
but  rather  why  anyone  would  maintain  otherwise.    Yet,  Kow  many 
timesu  over  the  years  has  it  been  maintained  that  people:  persons 
of  another  race,   'lower "  classes,  peasants,  slaves,  conseript 
soldiers,  and  so  on  were  "brutish",  insensitive  to  des^th  and 
suffering,  and  thus  -  in  effect  «  did  not  really  feel  pain? 

ALTERNATIVE  TRAPPING  METHODS  ARE  AVAILABLE.  ^ 

The  common  theme  of  opponents  of  the  bill  that  no  alternative  is 
mailable  is  not  at  all' Justified  by  the  (acts.    Conibear  traps  ^ 
are  alrogdy*  for  example,  the  primary  tii'ap  in  most  muskrat  marshes. 
Box  trapS  ^ro  too  cumbersome  for  largo  scale  field  trapping,  but 
they  have  many  uses,  especially  in  suburban  or  urban  areas  where 
^OfjA  are  common. 

The  original  Aldrldgc  foot  snare  which  was  first  designed  to  catch 
bears,  and  (unfortunately  in  my  view)  docs  so  effectively,     has  « 
spawned  a  number  of  adaptations  for  smaller  anKnals,  and  inspired 
some  nrw  designs.    The  most  extensively  tested  design  to  date  is 
the  Swedish  Aberg  snare    which. as  Dr.  Jan  Englund  testified  before 
tho  Co3^ttee»  has  been  completely  field  tested  and  will  be  accepted 
for  use  in  the  northern  half  of  Sweden  to  replace  tho  steel  jaw 
trap,  which  was    banned  in  1967.    Finland  may  also  soon  adopt 
this  snare. 

'After  some  years  of  snaring"  Englund  testified,   "many  of  the  older 
and  experienced  trappera«say  that  it  is  better  than  a  steel  trap 
in  all  respects."    Several  leg  snares,  including  ttje  promlaing 
EZYONCM  snare  are  available  in  the  U«S.  and  Canada.    Some  Canadian 
tcappecs  are  now  using  snares,  including  one  marketed  by  Woodstream 
as  a  matter  of  choice. 9 

While  this  snare  may  (or  may  not)  need  .additional  work  to  be  fully 
adapted  to  U,s.  condij^Iona,  and  the  nearly  injury  free  record  in 
Sweden  may  worsen  somewhat  whet)  snares  are  held  fast,  the  fact  is 
thet  s'narea  are  available,  they  work  efficiently,  and  they  are  In* 
finitely  loss  brutal  than  leghol^  traps.  , 
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The  only  area  v^iere  there  may  noc  be  a  feasible  cr>p  to  replace  the  legbold  is 
for  drovmlj\g'sQCs  for  beaver.   There  are  conditions  and  puces  large 
Gonibears  arc  not  suitable,  and  the  usefulness  of  snares  has  yet  to  be 
eaubllshcd.*  This  is  «i  area  Uvere  further  testing  Is  needed. 

imZ  mi  NOT  BE  A  SEVEUE  EOCWMCC  IMPACT  IF  THE  BILL  IS  PASSED. 

The  economic  gotterdaocxvng  for  the  industry  so  plangently  forecast  1£  the 
bill  passes  'is  a  fantasy.  Almost  none  of  these  hl^y  caoticnal  claims  holds 
voter  under  scrutiny. 

After  claifiing  that  H,R.  1797  vjould  "seriously  danoge  our  ccqpany",  the 
Dcecutlve  Vice  President  of  Ubodstream  adbitted  to  the  Cotaoittee,  Just  as 
Christine  Stevens  stated  in  her  testiiocny,  that  the  cospany  has  been  Sustaining 
lostes  frcQ  its  steel  trap  division.   "K>odstrc£o,"  said  Mr.  Robinson,  ^'survives 
because  it  Is  a  diversified  cai|>any."  Logically,  the  ccopany,  *wlth  the  passage 
of  H.R.  1797.  should  be  able  ta  coqpcnsate  by  incited  sales  of  both  cafc 
traps  and  snares.  One  gains  the  liipression  that  Woods treaa's  major  fear  is 
that  it  nd^t  lose  the  virtual  conopoly  it  no/  enjoys  on  trap  production  to 
fresh*  iiTkovatlve  occpetitors.  The  net  econcodc  effect,  in  cither  case, 
might  well  be  to  britig  back  sees  of  the  Jobs  ^ch  the  steel  Jaw  division 
exported  to  Taivan,  where  the  majority  of  Woodstreoa's  leghold  craps  ore 
said  CO  be  osnuf^ctured. 

If  the  fur  Industry  wishes  to  make  its  gwi  claim  of  i^ccralng  disaster 
plausible,  it  sho{ild.be  able  to  show,  at  least,  that  state  bans  on  leghold 
traps  hove  prodajced'hoxdshlp.   There  arc.  hoMzvcr.  no  such  examples.  The 
yearly  catch  ot  iHiccoons  has  increased        and  the  catch  of  foxes  doubles  in 
Massachusetts  since  a  ban  on  Icgj^lds  vent  into  effect  in  1974.  Congrcssoan 
Brovn  testified. before  the  Coomlttee  that  the  fur  harvest  had  increased  in  * 
the  State  of  Florida  since  a  ban  was  insticuted''as  wi^ll.   Certainly  the  fur 
markets  in  London  and  Ftankfurt,  cities  in  nations  which  have  long  since 
banned  the  steel  leghold  trap,  contiruc  to  thrive. 

the  evidence  fron  this  couitry  is  that  trappers  can  adjust  their  trapping 
technology  and  continue  with  hardly  a  hitch  to  catch  anlsnls  as  chb  market 
demands.    The  fur  industry  is  maintaining  that  the  bill  will  ruin  it  in  the 
face  of  evidence  that  there  are  alternatives  to  leghold  traps  and  that  trapes 
con.  and  have,  find  them  and  use  them. 

IWE  BUJL  WIU.  NOT  CAUSE  ^XJVEiitoPUAnCNS  OF  FURBEARERS"  WTIH  OONSEQ^jENT  EPIDEZtflCsC 

There  is,  first,  no  reason  to  bellcvs  that  mzdbert  of  trapped  animals  will 
particularly  decline  if  the  bill  is  passed.    If  trapping,  does  decline,  there 
is  no  way  to  predict  the  effect  this  might  hove  on  uildlife  diseases.  Biological 
science  has  long  since  discarded  the  19th  century  idea  that  wildlife  pop^tlcns 
are  controlled  largely  by  Malthuslan  checks.   Even  acknoulcdglng  that  disease 
outbreaks  are  density  dependent,  or  at  least  density  responsive,  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  cccmerclal  trapping,  guided  by  capricious  market  forces, 
will  necessarily  iixprovc  the  situation. 


^ 
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Wwi  a  population  of  mlaials  la  heavily  **cropped"  chore  are  two  iosual  responses. 
The  pregyvmcy  rate  increases  and  the  litter  size  of  pregnant  animals  giving 
birth  also  Increases.    Coyotes  exposed  to  predator  control  on  the  towards 
plateau  In  Texas  showed  a  typical  carnivore  response.  Ihe  litter  sUe  in  three 
counties  inderjplng  intoisive  predator  control  rose  to  a  mean  of  7.2  youig.per 
litter,  while  those  in  Vuo  lightly  controlled  comties  ronsined  at  a  mean  of 
3.5  per  litter.  (9)    Gclr  (1968)  found  that  the  percentage  of  sexually  active 
fcmal«  coyotea  ranged  frxxa  75%  to  36t  depending  on  the  rough  ratio  of  available 
food  to  coyote  nuooers.    Reducing  coyote  nixdbers  obviously  improves  the  ratio 
and  tend*  to  increase  pregnancy  rate.  (10) 

The  effect  cn  population  strxicCure  of  control  laeasures  is  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  young  anlinals.   This  createv  a  population  more  susceptible  to 
disease,  since  older  oiiffiils  are  f^x  uortt  likely  to  have  develope^i^Aonity 
to  various  disease  strains,  (11)  Ihe  sufcr.f  tlblllty  of  the  youiger  population 
may  bo  worsened  by  the  fact  that  yc^rg  «Ainyil5  are  less  territorially  fixed 
and  are  core  mobile  than  older  animals. 

If  a  particular  species  Is  sufficiently  depressed  in  an  area,  another  kind  of 
corpcnsatlon  occurs.  Typically,  the  carnivore  blocnss  in  the  area  builds 


Thus  it  Is  perfectly  possible  to  construct  a  scenario  in  ^hlch  trapping  increases 
disease  susceptibility  in  a  population  by  increasing  the  percentage  of 
sxisceptible  individuals,  «nd      creating  a  disorderly  population  without  fixed 
territorial  bouviarles  and  dondnonce  structures.    If  the  control  pressure  is 
increased  to  the  point  of  virtual  annihilation,  which  It  oust  be  in  to  break  a 
chain  of  Intraspecies  trsnsoilssion,  things  could  still  be  worsened.    Tot  exanple, 
a  caqpalg^i  against  foxes  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  rabies  could  lead  to 
a  cospensatory  increase  in  skunks,  which  ore  far  more  persistent  and  dangerous 
as  rabies  carriers  than  are  foxes. 

One  could  well  extend  the  conttol  onpal^,  in  turn,  to  the  smaller  carnivores, 
^t  what  would  bo  the  effect  on  their  prey  species?  The  virtual  annihilation 
of  oargays  and  other  wild  fcllds  in  6dllvla  for  fur  in  the  early  1970' s  is 
bloncd  for  a  vast  increase  In  rodents  who  swanocd  into  the  towns  and  brou^t 
scrub  typhus  and  Ibcmorrhaglc  Fever  with  them.   Locklcy  (12)  has  in  his  book 
The  Private  Life  of  the  Rabbit,  speaking  of  the  leg^ld  (gin)  trap  in  Britain. 
"Rats.,  .increased  ss  foxes,  stoats  and  weasels  declined.   It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  intxx>ductlon  of  the  steel  rabbit  trap  led  to  a  huge  increase  in  rabbits 
and  rats  in  the  British  Isles  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  ccntuxy,  which 
caused  intolerable  d^nuge  to  agricultural  production.^  .cstinatcd  at  AO  to  50 
mllllcn  pounds  annually." 

Ijy/in^  a^idc  iiitcttpccU^w  concerns,  there  arc  additional  obstacles  to  coancrclal 
trapping  being  useful  in  population  and  disease  control.   First,  i^t  is  controlled 
by  norkct  forces,  not  by  Vamagcment  rcq;ulrcn«"**"a."  For  example. of  the  two  mc^or 
vectors  of  rabies,  bats  snd  skunks,  bats  hove  l«^ver  been  trapped  md  skunks 
have  not  been  trapped  for  many  years.  The  secaid  obstacle  is,  that  to  be  really 
oseful  iTi  breaking  up  disease  transmission,  most  carnivores  oust  bo  repressed  to 
a  level  below  the  point  of  diminishing  returns,  where  the  extra  effort  will  not 
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return  sufficient  econcndc  yield  to  be  worthwhile.   FlnaUy,  if  the  populations 
are  driven  to  a  low  level,  the  cardinal  principle,  of  vdldllfe  managtoent.  the 
cAintcnince  of  a  v^r^"*^  sustainable  yield  Q&)  level  has  b^en  violated.  MSY, 
for  nx>3t  species,  is  far  above  Ac  level  \jhlch  is  needed  to  prevent,  fai;  less 
control,  outbreaks  of  disease. 

Ihe  arguQcnts  repeated  once  again  at  the  hearings  about  trapping  and  disease 
control  have  been  rejected  by  the  National  Acadaiy  of  Science,  by  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Oxitrol  and  the  grwt  najorlty  of  bona  fide  research  biologists.  (13) 

IHE  lElGHOLD  IFAP  IS.  HIGffiX  INDISCRMNME. 

The  daij:^  by  some  witnesses  that  the  leghold  trap  is  ''selective"  cm  be 
SMQD^  with  Studies  showing  high  ratios  of  non-target  species  being  caught 
4^  traps,   rtmy  thousahds  of  pets  aaJe  caught  in  traps  every  year.    >irds  are 
particularly  susceptible,  and  few  -  with  their  frag^e  bones  -  survive.  (lA) 

The  case  for  ending  a^e  use  of  the  Ic^ld  trap  cn  grounds  of  cruelty  has 
been  imde.   Ihe  case  against  doing  so  on  econocdc,  wildlife  oonagcscnt  and 
sundry  other  grouvlsL  has  not  been  made  at  all. 


Ufi  comoend  the  sUxxmnlttee  for  holding  hearings  on  trapping,  and  urge  the  moibcrs 
to  make  every  effort  to  take  KR  1797  to  the  House  Floor. 


"I 
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!    ^  •  STATEMENT 

of  the 
PUBLIC  LANDS  XOUNCa 

Hrjf  Chairman:       ~   .  " 

/         .  -  ' 

The  National  Publk  Lands  Council,  an  organization Vcpresenting  cattle 
a|)d  sheep  producers,  is  opposed  to  K.ll.  1797,  a  bill  which  has  as  its  stated 
rpose  the  ending  of  the  use  of  ;steel  Jaw  leghold  traps  .on  anirals  in  the 
S.  and  abroad. 

It  has  been  said  that  food  and  shelter  are  roan's  primary  needs.  In 
iri native  times,  man  lj|^ed  by  foraging  wild  plants  and  animals.  No  one  would 
intend  tha€  today's  hunan  population  could  survive  in  such  a  manner.  Today, 
nagement  of  our  resources  is  necessary  to  provide  the  food  that  we  need. 
Wildlife  is  also  part  of  our  environnent  today  and  most  would  tgree 
.that  wildlife  have  values  which  ought  to  be  preserved.  With  rare  e>(ception, 
I  wildlife  do  not  live  in  cotrpletely  natural  ecosystems  but  in  environments 
permanently  altered  by  man.   Therefore,  some  human  intervention  or  wildlife 
management  is  required  in  order  tb  (among  other  things):  (1)  preserve  a 
diversity  of  wildlife  species;  (2)  prevent  damage  to  wildlife  habitat  and 
other  natural  resources  such  as  watersheds;  (3)  maintain  healthy  wildlife 
populations;  (4)  protect  human  health;  and  (5)  continue  the  needed  production 
of  food  and  fiber  from  domestic  crops  and  animals. 

Traps  are  a  method  used  in  wildlife  managenjcnt.  Those  organizations  which 
are  most  vociferously  supporting  H.R.  1797  ha^ce,  by  their  own  records,  opposed 
all  forms  of  wildlife  mnagement.  The^  are  opposed  to  all  traps,  they  are 
opposed  to  snares,  they  oppose  hunting,. they  oppose  the  use  of  poisons  Theor 
do  not  think  that  wild  horses  should  be  removed  from  the  public  range  even' 
though  they  are  destroying  range  resources.  Th^  say  it  is  better  to  let 'the 
horses  starve  to  death.    Some  are  opposed  to  the  killing,  of  ar\y  animals  for 
ar\y  purpose  and  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  ar\>'  animal  prt>ducts  for  food  or 
ar\ything  else. 

Currently,  trapping  is  the  method  most  used  to  control  predators  Mhich^  ^ 
will  kill  and  maim  livestock.  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  figures:  show 
that  in  the  federal  Animal  Damage.  Control  Program  about  half  of  the  predators 
that  are  taken  are  capturad  in  traps    Other  methods  used  are  shooting  from 
the  ground,  shooting  from  aircraft,  snares,  so  called  "denning",  use  of  dogs, 
and  use  df^^n  exploseV^e  device  called  the  K*44. , 
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None  of  these  other  methods  could  substitute  for  the  use  of  steel  traps. 
For  example,  aerial  hunting,  the  second  most  common  method  used  to  control 
predation,  is  restricted  by  terrain,  vegetation,  weather,  and  other  conditions. 
It  is  also  banned  in  some  states. 

'k  number,  or  combination,  of  methods  and  techniques  is  needed  to  effectively 
control  predators.   The  most  suitable  method  (or  methods)  depends  on  the 
locale  and- particular  case. 

Currently,  predation  by  coyotes  alone  costs  the  livestock  industry  over 
$100  million  a  year  in  the  value  of  livestock  killed.   This  does  not  count 
the  economic  impact  of  the  thousands  of  ranching,  operations  that  have  been 
abandoned  in  recent  years  because  of  heavy  predation,  nor  does  this  include 
the  costs  of  management  measures  that  ranchers  have  taken  to  try  to  reduce 
predation. 

Predation  reduces  supplies  and  increases  prices  of  meat.    It  has  been 
estimated  that  coyote  predation  has  an  economic  impact  on  consumers  that  is 
about  2J  times  greater  than  the  losses  suffered  by  producers. 

If  the  most  effective  method  of  predator  cpntrol  currently  used  (the  * 
leghold  trap)  is  banned,  the  economic  impacts  on  livestock  producers  would 
be  disastrous  and  the  American  consumer  would  be  adversly  affected.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  areas  in  which  livestock  predation  is  heaviest  are 
generally  not  suited  for  other  types  of  food  production. 

Other  witnesses,  I  am  sure,  will  speak  to  the  humaneness  of  the  proper 
use  of  steel  Jaw  traps.    In. our  opinion,  the  charges  that  these  traps  are 
inhumane  are  a  smokescreen.   The  opponents  of  traps  are  opposed  to  all  forms 
of  wildlife  control.  The  Humane  Society  of  the  U.S.  states  that  their  "ultimate 
goal  is  to  develop. ..a  generation  of  adults  who  will  no  longer  have  any  wisj) 
to  kill  any  living  creature...**  Today  the  trap,  tomorrow  the  ftyswatterl  ' 

Speaking  of  humaneness,  coyQtes  often  kill  for  the  sport  of  it;  it  is  not 
a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  live  yourtg  laiab  that  Is  partially  eaten  by  a  coyote. 
Rabies  and  bubonic  plague  arje  Hot  exactly  pleasant  either. 

We  urge  this  subcommittee  to  reject  this  bill. 
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HopeRvden  345  East  81st  Street  New  York  City  10028 


June  6, 


Cdnsresiman  Heniry  Waxwn 

Subobsmittot  on  Htalth  and  the  Bnvironaant 

House  Office  Bldg 

Kafshington  D*C*  20015 


Dear  Mr  Congressaant 

Z  a»  a  naturalist  and  author  who  has  spent  a  good  deal 
of.  the  past  fifteen  years  in  wildlife  habitat  aoross 
the  United  States  researching  North  imorioi^i  anisals* 
In  the  oburse  of      field  work  X  have  often  come  upon 
the  sad  results  of  the  leghold  trap*    I  would  appreciate 
'  it  if  you  would  include  «y  onclosed  testimony  in>  siapport 
of  passage  of  H»R«1797  in  the  raoord  of  hearings  on  that 
proposed  legislation* 

Thank  you  for  holding  these  hearings*  ^ 


P.S.  I  ai9  enclosing  a  oorer  st6.ry  I  wpote  for  GEO  macasint 
trtiich  rah  in  February  of  1981*    ilthough  the  article  is 
about  the  nesting  of  eagles,  I  make  mention  of  the  ii^  2ct 
of  trapping  on  the  precarious  population  in  the  Chippewa 
forest  in  the  last  two  KSagest  citing  the  large  number  of 
eagle  casualties  to  this  device  brought  into  the  Raptor 
Research  and  Rehabilitation  Center  at  the  College  of 


If  you  think  there  would  be  time  and  interest  in  my 
testimony,  I  would  be  glad  to  testify  in  person  on 
this  ii^portant  issue* 


Respectfijllyff 


Hope  Ryden 
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EAGLES  ARE 
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MISSISSIPPI.  IT 
HASNT 
BEEN  EASY 
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f^^wm  N«fUii«]  r«r«tt  t|i«nti 
fMIr  first  thr««  •••ntfit  c«n« 
flii«4l  In  liini*  tr««t«^  N«ttt 
CMittnKt«ii  •!  stick  t  and 
llii»ii  with  t«f  $«r  nuit«rl«U, 
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The  eagle  chK^  plucked  a  large  stick 
from  Its  massivq  aeiie  and  tossed  U 
several  feet  intq  the  air.  I  wocxkred, 
was  this  ycHing  bcrd  seeking  a  playful 
outlet  for  pent-up  energy  whSe  await* 
the  day  when  it  coukl  make  its  firs^ 
4Sght?  Its  nest  mate,  "when  not  occu- 
pied preenmg  gk>ssy  new  feathers, 
peeled  bark  from  a  nest  support 
branch.  Pcthaps  three  months  cif  con-  , 
finemenl  m  an  aerie  (Sm  wdny  even 
abiid. 

Tfie  'young  of  the  Ameiictn  bakl 
eagle  enjoy  (or  endure?) » •  'jiusuaHy 
k>ng  period  of  dependency  on  their 
parents.  By  this  day  n  mid«julyi  the 
pair  of  phoebes  that  regularly  nest  un* 
dcr  my  eaves  m  New  York  Sute  couH 
have  reared  their  thod  brood  of  young. 
Bm  here  in  the  Chippewa  Nauonal 
Forest  n  ndhhem  Minnesota,  nolooe 
o[  this  year's  103  eaglets  had  as  yet 
departed  any  of  the  90  actn*e  nests  I 
had  only  that  week  helped  to  counL 
Nor  were  the  white-headed  parent 
birds^  showing  signs  that  they  were 
growing  tired  of  carmg  for  their  hungry 
charges.  On  the  contrary,  although 
the  young  eagles  were  by  nov  as  big 
and  dark  as  vult^ires,  and  though  they 
<£d  not  bear  the  least  resemblance  ei- 
ther to  their^etk)W'beaked  parents  or 

,  to  their  former  fittiy-bodied  selves  of 
May,  the  bond  between  adult  and  off- 
spring had  not  weakened. 

The  census  flight  I  had  been  invited 
to  take  with  University  of  Minnesota 

,  professor  Daniel  Frenzel  had  radically 
alter^  my  view  of  the  Chippewa,  as 
this  60'mae^y-60*mile  national  foirest 
is  called.  We  had  flown  over  deep 
^een  conifer  stands,  gazed  down  on 
a  blue  mosaic  of  more  than  ),000 
fish-6Qed  lakes  and  k)cated  the  infant 
Mississippi  River,  a  silver  trickle 
embarking  on  its  2. 350-mileiouiney  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

How  fitting.  I  thought,  that  the 
mighty  Mississippi  and  the  American 


baU  eagle,  twosymbobof  our  natkxi*s 
pride,  shoukl  tptwn  together  here  in 
northern  Minnesota.  How  appropriate 
that  our  "father  of  waters"  and  our  na- 
fttonal  emblem  should  it  to  inter 
twined.  For.  even  in  winter,  the 
fish^ting  raptors  foOow  the  Missis- 
sippi's southbound  course,  congregat 
mg  4t  such  rivrr  towns  i^  Keokuk 
and  Savanna,  Moline  and  Sl  Lous, 
wherever  dams  or  power  stations 
keep  the  water  free  of^. 

Sighting  nests  from  the  air  did  nor 
re<tuire  the  keen  visxm  \be  eagles 
that  had  bu3^them.  Haliae  'ttus  Uueo- 
crphatus  can  detect  its  mainstay.diet, 
freshly  dead  and  dying  fish,  from  a 


height  of  sevenl  hundred  feet  Its  ae- 
ries, however,  were  plainly  evWcnt 
even  to  me.  Constructed  of  huge 
sticks,  they  sat  like  big conningtowers 
in  the  tallest  of  trees  (invariably  white 
pine,  red  pine  or  aspen),  whose 
oo^rtw  surfaced  above  the  forest  can- 
opy. The  largest  aeries* weighcd^p- 
proximately  two  tons  and  measured 
d^t  feet  across.  Many  of  them  were 
made  yet  more  conspicuous  by  the 
bright  green  pine  bou^  that  had  been 
stuck  in  their  bowls.  The  eagle's  pur- 
pose in^so^lecorating  its  nest  has  nev- 
er been  fathomed. 

Every  year  Frenzel  takes  a  census 
of  the  ea^ts  in  thb  forest.  Of  the  200 
nests  we  sighted,  less  than  half  con- 
tained young.  This  fKt,  however,  dkl 
not  imply  breeding  faihire,  fok  moct 
than  half  of  the  nesting  pairs  had 
built  one  or  more  backup  aeries  in  the 
territory  each  claimed  and  defended 
from  other  eagles.  NaturaDy,  these 
contained  no  chicks. 

Only  a  few  empty  nests  reflected 
the  kbds  of  catastrophe  that  some- 
times b$(aQ  the  spedes.  In  one  case, 
lugh  winds  had  blown  three  chicks  to 
their  death.  Another  nest  trc^.  in- 
creasingly burdeiied  by  its  kxtgers* 
hbme  knprove{nef\ts  (the  annual  addi- 


ffr*in  w«t»r   mm4  ffltli*  TiMy 
mtm  fk%W  f  alMM  (t«ti)  l# 
tmUk  cnUl  hill  yr«y.  Hmmdt 
mtk  mnd  fall  ff««tli*rt  tvm 
whit*  mi  aliart       f  lv«. 
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tion  o(  a  foot  o(  ttkki).  had  toppled 
And  it  ts  likely  that  a  few  iicMy  buiU 
nestshad  not  bcim  completed  in  tune 
for  (ttcthb  year. 

The  casfi  b  6h  a  tij^t.»chcduk^ 
Nto$t  bud  speoes  buSd  a  nest  from 
Kiatch  each  Vpnng.  The  bold  caRle 
liarel>  has  time  (o  reno\ttc  on  exotinR 
nc5t  if  Its  of  f  spcrg  art.  to  tcvonK  $clf> 
sufGoent  in  time  for  fall  mi^tioa  !t 
takes  35  days  for  the  e(y:s  to  hatch, 
and  three  roonihs  for  the  younx  to 
Oedj:e.  For  t^s  reasoa  nestm)*  pairs 
must  be  carefully  protectctl  fron»  ev 
ery  land  of  (ksturbanv,e.  A  damaged 
aene  or  cooled  crks  can  put  a  hah  tv^ 
reproductive  effort  lur  an  entire 
year— socnctimei  forcwr. 

At  one  tune,  not  m  nunv  decades 
acof  lUU.OOO  brecduiK  Mj^s  found 
nest  trcc9  to  Iheu  ^bkmjt  across  the 
conttnental  United  t>tates.  Today, 
vnth  the  cxccplioo  pf  caittcs  m  AbsVa. 
crvly  about  1.000  patr«  attempt  to  rear 
young  na  few  key  placet.  \\h)e  ihu  is 
two  and  a  half  time^  nore  birds  than 
were  estimated  to  be  Weedrng  a  dec 
ade  afio.  it  does  not  ea«ure  the  recov 
cry  of  the  speoes.  Not  enough  is 
known  about  ragic  surv  i\-or»hip  to  de 
temwe  ^^hcther  KOOO  pairs  (.an  pro> 
ducc  sufnaeni  offsprtng  to  replace 
anntai  kmcs.  for  the  eagle  hat.  k>w 
reproductive  potvniul  it  nornull\ 


bys  ohiy  tw»  rgRs  each  year,  aiKi  tt 
doon't  breed  at  all  until  Us  head  and* 
tail  turn  \k  hue,  at  age  five. 

The  most  producti\  e  ciglc  brccdtng 
rangc^  oAtwie  of  Alaska  (^here  the 
bird  IS  not  judged  to  be  inlnxiblcl  hes 
in  the  nocth<entril  states  of  Mmncso- 
ta.  Wiiconsin  and  the  upper  Micfigan 
peninsula.  Here  birds  nest  beside 
many  bkes  and  dramage  systems  that 
feed  into  the  Mississippi.  In  autumn, 
the  buds  themselves  funnel  down  tnb- 
utafics  and  into  au*  space  above  that 
competing  waten\*ay.  Joined  by  bald 
eagles  from  Canada,  their  iiumbcrs 
swell,  "5 

Eagle  wat^TS  wait  for  ihcm  td 
come.  Sc>ciu5  oW  Elton 

Fa^ks  of  Mobne,  IStnots.  counts  the 
birds,  and  he  has  done^i  for  nearly  6U 
)ears.  His  tjtbcs  md^ate  that  this  nud 
Mxrs.tem  pupubtion  is  giaduaSy  rvco\ 
c-ing  lr»jin  (he  dc\.istJUng  era  ^f  DDT 
u>c.  Fa^Vits  highest  mntcr  census 
\\as  taktn  in  ll^ilL-vkhcn  he  and  Mike 
S^\x*et  counted  L5J1  baki  eagles  on 
the  n\er  between  bt  I'aul  and  JSt. 
Louts."  \^ 

To  the  bud)  of  the  Chippewa,  tlicsc 
dniuni  jitretirK-sutnm  areanexten 
iK'n  of  haUtai  I'hca  l4te  depends  cn 
thL  bcahhuftbcvkKigAalerMa).  And 
thou)^  th<;Mississippi  ts  cleaner  U>da.\ 
thaiut  was  13  jtearsagu.  its  condition 
kM\c»  much  lo  be  desired  At  the 
same  time,  federal  environmental 
standards  ha\e  been  relaxed,  fundmg 
fof  scM-agc  treatment  h^s  been^ui  off. 
nuklear  dumpuig  has  oiiuacd.  and  ag 
riculturat  ruwrff  0  putting  new  iheirv^ 
ca^sntolhemer. 

Equally  threatening  tu  (he  wntenng 
•birds  IS  (Ik  kissttl  runt  »ites^akii% 
the  Mis^Ms^sippi's  i-ourxv  At  ntghi  the 
eagkn  n>^M  t.tke  ntugv  fnxn  Utter 
vanth  bk>v(  off  tiK  nver.  As  the 
ccW  kglu  tide*,  tlvc)  nuss  tv  oged 
efcns  and  ^\t,inM)a-i.  Mtuated  bchmd 
btuff-»  and  n  »hitt^  yrd  r.uinev  Uyni 
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ing  like  onum«nts  oo  the  leiflest 
branchet.  ihe  birds  ipace  ih«mchc» 
cvcfuSy  ind  »it  wlh  thdr  feathen 
puffed  out  aptnU  Ux  fripd  air. 

'But  roads  ind  mo<cU  indbcUiriet 
and  vacation  bocnes  sir  tist  (Sspbdnf 
these  wocdc4  tracts.  And  thouih  or 
pnuations  such  at  the  Eagle  VaMey 
Eiwicxxvnenti&tf.  The  Nature  pw* 
tervancy  and  the  Natiooal  Wildhfe 
Federation  ha^t  purchased  oc  other* 
wise  famed  protects  for  several 
Rfht  roost  site^  nuny  more  wiD  havf 
to  be  prcjcrvcd  U  the  CKppewa  (or* 
cit's  imptcs^-e  production  ol  eaglets 
1$  f\xr  to  mean  an>-ih!ng. 

I  went  to  the  Chippewa  because  it 
support*  ihe  highest  density  o(  breed* 
mg  birds  o(  any  pbce  n  the  lower  43 
sutet.  This  spiendid  condit;on  can 
be  created  to  stratefxs  demised  by 
the  forests  wiMhfe  b«ologi;it.  John 
Maihtsea 

1Vieftt>  wars  ago.  when  Mathisen 
was  assjgnod  ta  the  Chippe^-a.  the 
Md/ratSc  was  in  senous  trouWc.  In 
n»Ht  pijcn  across  the  countr>.  the 
btfdj'  eg^s  were  w  thtfi  shcDed  that 
th<p\  cdLif^Mrd  Jpler  the  weight  U  a 
Htitm^  hen.  Knowledgeable  people 
Hwpcsicd  ihal  the  pcstiode  DDT  wts 
rt,v«poo*ibie  Hut  it  would  ake  the  fed* 
cni  govrnunent  another  decade  of 
study  to  nuke  the  decujon  tt>  ban  the 
^ubstdOvc  Meanwhdc,  Mathisen, 
u(x«i  fijndmg  hmueU  m  a  place  vthere 
catgtc  chicks  were  stiQ  pipping  their 
out  of  %uble  egg^.  acted  swiftly  to 
mranaft\f^  other  knd  of  stress  on 
thcbird^ 

To  ir>  credjt  the  V  S  Fore»t  Ser* 
vKe  iv\\y  urptemented  Mathisen  s 
cjirlv  re*.ommendations.  Between 
Frf>AMr>  and  iMober  of  every  year, 
ixfit>>  were  established  around 
exha«.ti\eacne  Koad^wtrre  closed, 
Nkcrs  K**^  Uimicd  acccM  and  logging 
.uSP-eo^k"*!  Mt>rc(«\cr.  potential  nest 
>*rs  *rrc  kft  (A?wut  Ktruliv.  bwb* 


111  «imI  tiilwr«il  c«f  Its  «r# 
<«r«il  f«r  «t  thm  CvrfMMf  tr 
N«t«r«  C«nt«r*  T1i«  ItlnlSf  «t« 
tvclMil  t«  nyUn  lliiftt,  «r« 
•x«rc!s«il  •ufd««'ry  until 
th«y  «r«  ttranf. 


bits,  among  them  my  fhj^t  compan* 
ion  and  Tom  Dunstan  of  Western 
UKnois  Um\ermy  (who  bter  joined  me 
in  the  forest),  were  invited  to  stvdy 
the  Chippewa  birds.  As  a  result,  this 
forest  today  stands  as  j  model  for  ea* 
sk  recovery  programs  throughout  the 
natioa  It  got  a  loot  jump  on  every 
pbceelsc,  .  ' 

The  nest  >bthtsen  (firecte^me  to 
watch  could  be  obsers*ed  from  a  boat 
that  pro\ided  an  unoUtnxted  «iew 
across  the  restiKted  buffer  zone.  VtnfO . 
>»'eeks  before  my  amval  the  nest  had 
contaioed  three  chicks.  But  the  third 
eagkU  a  rarity,  had  been  removed  by 
the.U.S.  Bsh  and  WWe  Service  an^ 
then  shipped  to  Tennessee  to  be 
lucked  out," 

Hacking  out  birds  is  an  old  falconry 
practice  that  b  now  bemg  empk)yed  by 
federal  and  sute  eagle  recovery  teains 
in  an  effort  to  reintroduce  nesting 
birds  to  former  haunts.  A  half'grown 
eagle  b  caiged  and  plaped  in  a  tree, 
vhere  it  is  fed  by  coricealed  human  be> 
ings  for  a  period  of  timi  before  being 
releated.  TTie  surrounding  countr>*- 
side,  it  b  hopM.  win  become  so 
printed  cn  the  birds  that  they  wiU  later 
return  to  nest  n  the  area.  The  method 
has  vmcd  successful  and  seems  less 
risky  than  other  techniques,  such  as 
the  placement  o(  eggs  or  infant  chicks 
under  foster  parents. 

The  tw-o  remaining  eaglets  seemed 
to  be  ready  to  (ledge.  Besides  tossing  ^ 
sticks,  they  £re<^uently  worked  ouu 
jumping  up  sbvl  down  and  beatmg  thetf . 
wirgs  with  great  vigor.  Ho*>\ever. 
these  calisthenics  ceased  abruptly 
whenoTT  either  parent  gbded  n  with 
a  fish.  The  two  eaglet^  wxmM  immedi- 
ately Iwnker  down.  qw\-er  their  wings 
and  cheep  bke  infants. 

la  response*  the  food-bearing  adult 
woukl  rip  up  its  offering  of  buHhead  oi 
sucker  or  rwcthem  pike  and  present 
one  or  two  pieces  to  its  importunate 
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young.  It  waAI  soon  quit  (tii  task. 
Iwh  em.  and  Gft  to  an  o^  cihcad  snan. 
front  whkh  \-«ntase  point  it  couM.look 
on  in  peace  wtilc  its  o/fsprinf  each 
tikdtococTverthermaimngfood  By 
now  the  yowif  binJsi'  *Tth  six-foot 
uxngspans,  were  nearly  as  l^se  as 
their  partntv 

One  day  I  watched  the  Urxer  o(  the 
»w  caj^s  jump  out  o(  the  aerie.  It 
bndcd  so  dumsily  on  one  o(  the  thick 
branches  supponinK  the  jaeat  nest 
that  for  se\  eral  seconds  it  had  to  make 
brisk  u.^  of  its  wrtgi  to  regain  its  bal* 
ancc  NNV4  wxaM  have  happened.  I 
wttndcrcd.  if  the  eajdct  had  missed  its 
tancer  and  pfcnnmcted  lOU  feet  to  the 
pound  betow? 

0\*er  4he  next  few  ijayt,  4he  still 
flwhtle^s  taKlet  spent'  considerable 
time  outside  the  nest  testing  its 
branch-walking  ability.  As^result. 
»hcn  a  parent  wwW  come  BTwith  a 
iih  drop,  this  lird  often  found  itself 
out  on  a  invb  in  more  wa)*!  than  one.  ' 
For  the  si;;ht  of  food  ah^-a)-s  blidted  its . 
beggmg  response,  which  had  to  be  act*  * 
cd  out  bcforv  it  codd  nuke  ajump  for 
the  nest.  Mcanwhikr,  its  sibhogw-ouki 
appcppriatcallpfihefood 

Vkhicn  torn  Dunstan  joined  me  at 
the  nest.  1  hf>ped  he  wouM  reassure 
me  that  (he  ywmn  bird  \\*as  in  no  dan* 
cer  of  faflmx.  He  couW  not  At»lhi$ 
«aKe  of  its  dc\ ek)pmcnu  he  toW  me.  a 
pttt  of  wind  couW  Wt  the  youngster 
oft  Us  perch  and  drop  it  into  the  dense 
\eKetalion  below.  In  that  case,  it 
mij^j^  perish. 

"Eagle  parents  can't  fly  through 
brush."  Dunstan  explained.  "Eagles 
Dy  Bee  hang  gbders.  They  need  open 
space  and  the  wind  flow  off  the  bke. 
Before  making  a  bndmg,  they^  must 
dp.  soclearingsandbanr  branches  are 
essential  elements  in  every  nesting 
hibilat.  OM  and  dead  trees  must  be 
left  standing.  Of  course,  if  this  Jmmic 
limnwtur*  btrdl  wm*  abk:  to  flap  its 


^■ay  to  a  dearing,  the  parents  uxxiJd 
continue  to  hrnjn  itiood.  *" 

Family  life  does  not  break  up  when 
the  ixxmg  take  wing.  E\-en  ah,  r  the 
nwiies  hax-e  become  such  adept  aen- 
alists  that  they  can  engage  in  sky 
SV^if  they  continue  to  recet\*e  hand* 
outs  nrom  the  adu)ts^  The  mere  sight 
of  a  parent  caiping  fish  wis  prompt  a 
fledi^g  to  Gratis  to  home  base  and  can 
for  food. 

h  IS  not  dear  at  u-hat  age  )'oung  ea* 
gles  learn  to  swoop  into  wter  and 
grab  fish  for  themseWes.  Observers 
say  that  during  the  bcrds'  first  autX4mn. 
they  feed  on  ducks  that  have  been 
«X)unded  by  hunters  and  on  any  caxrv 
on  found  on  shore.  NVhile  crippled 
ducks  might  seem  a  propitbus  food 
source,  the  lead  shot  they  contain 
skiens  and  kiQs  buds  that  swaBow  it 

Evidence  of  lead  toxkity  b  seen  tn 
many  eagles  brought  to  the  Rap(or  Re- 


search and  RehabiliUbon  Center,  a 
University  of  MinncsoU  vetennary 
o^Oege  facility  tn  St.  Paul  that  pro>-ides 
medical  care  for  sjck  and  loured  b(rt^ 
of  prey.  Dr.  Gary  Duke,  the  founder ' 
coordinator  and  cbcf  fund  raiser  of  this 
unusual  cinic.  explained  to  me  that 
e>*en  fow  lei-els  of  k^  in  a  bird's  s)"S' 
tern  can  ireaily  reduce  its  abiSty  to 
sunive.  To  make  it  m  the  wiU.  an 
eagje  must  be  in  top  phy«cal  fonn.**  he 
explained  "Like  an  NFL  fullhack!- 

Ne\'erxhelcss.  legislaixxi  reqmnng 
that  steel  shot  replace  lead  has  met 
resistance  from  hunters.  One  such 
measure  did  pass  m  Uknois  but  was 
later  rescinded  as  a  result  of  protest 
from  tHs  >x>cal  group. 

Ounng  my  visit  to  this  raptor  Irebab 
center.**  I  quickly  disco^red  that  buN 
lets.  Wfhate«r  metal  they  are  cast  of. 
arc  responsibJe  for  a  tragic  number  of 
(CcH&ttttilcnPatt  118) 
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BALD  EAGLES 

(Contmuedfrom  past  9T) 


eagj^  u\iur)es  and  deaths.  Tnppois 
and  sbootiiu:.  h  &ct,  Kcounted  (or 
most  of  the  wouodcd  birds  I  uw. 
Many  couM  nc.*er  be  released:  a  num* 
bcr  w-ouJd  hsN-e  to  be  humanely  dc> 
stroyed.  but  those  with  pemunent 
ui|)uries  would  be  used  in  captive 
brcedhs  programs  aimed  at  restonn^ 
eagtes  to  former  nesting  areas,  A  few 
birds  were  also  bcinx  c\-a!uated  for 
possible  use  in  educauooil  exhibtts. 
And  as  soon  as  they  were  oM  enoush. 
three  eaglets  that  had  been  orphaned 
by  an  iSegal  feather  hunter  would  be 
hacked  o«t  in  N'onh  Carotna. 

•They're  almost  all  starved  by  the 
trnve  they're  found  and  brought  in.  and 
it's  hard  to  turn  them  around, "  DuXc 
told  me  Yet  Duke's  partner  in  this 
venture.  Dr  Patriek  Redig.  has 
proved  himscU  a  wiiard  at  the  task. 
Tw^niy-foor  hundred  birds  of  prey— 
ov^is.  hav^ks  and  eas^s-~have  been 
treated  by  him  imce  the  ctinjc  opened 
m  wri  Of  iHc  216  baW  ejjiglcs  that 
he  has  cared  for  46pcrc«it  have  been 
restored  to  health  and  ei-entually  re- 
teased  Three  of  these  birds,  whxh 
were  tanked.  iu\e  been  obser>*ed 
reariniyoun^. 

Redif  feeb  that  pubBc  educatioil  ts 
essentia]  if  the  baU  eaxSe  is  to  survive 
In  particular  he  u'ould  raise  the  coa 
soousness  of  hunters  who,  out  of  'u; 
ivorance  or  in  defiance  of  law,  6re  on 
ournational  bird.  IVippen.  too»  mq^ 
ha  ve  their  eye9  opened  by  a  visit  to  the 
dine.  Redtf  showed  roe  30  eagle  feet 
he  had  amputated  and  added  that  these 
wcrenotaQofthenv 

A  happie  r  setUns  than  the  ea^le  sick 
bay  is  the  Carpenter  Nature  Center 
outdoor  ca^lc  pen.  a  kiniof  haU^ay 
house  to  which  Kedig's  patients-  are 
uken  prior  to  being  released  I  visited 
the  center  on  the  mornnx  two  adult 
eosleswerc  set  free.  Oneofthebtrdi. 
wl^  was  knov^-n  only  by  its  case  num 
bcr.  bad  suffered  damaue  to  a 
wini  uhen  it  collided  mth  a  po\her 


tne.  The  other  had  been  bospitalued 
for  so  loni{  that  it  had  acquired  a 
name— Popsicle. 

Popside  was  discovered  m  a  lef 
hold  trap  by  a  Wisccnsin  conser>*auon 
ofiiccr  who  promptly  shipped  the  in» 
jured  bird  to  the  rehab  center.  (Be- 
causa  it  IS  authonted  to  care  for 
endangered  species,  the  I^utnesota 
cbnx  often  recedes  btrds  from  out  of 
^tatej  For  Popside,  as  for  many  trap 
vioims,  recovezr  was  marked  by  set> 
bsdcs.  After  the  amputatxm  of  one  of 
her  toes,  an  brfection  set  in.  Then 
her  healthy  foot,  ha  vins  had  to  bear  all 
her  weight  for  so  kx^'became  dis- 
eased and  required  treatment.  To 
compound  these  medical  problems, 
she  had  no^handledcapUvity.v^eO.  she 
had  banc^i^into'walU  until  she  broke 
her  flifiht  feathers,  requiring  that  Re> 
dig  implant  new  ones  taken  from  an 
vagk:  that  had  died,  By  then  PopsirJe's 
musck*«  had  atrophied  from  ixk  cf 
use.  1(1  restore  bcr  pow  er  of  Ibght. 
she  hod  to  be  exercucd  daily  for  sev^ 
eral  weeks. 

Many  first*time  \isttors  td  the  unt^ 
vcn»ty  campus  are  startled  to  sec  stu* 
dents  and  assistants  firom  the  rehab 
center  coo\'aJcsanj;  eaglej  on 
kxig  n>'kni  Enes.  Looking  like  fanciful 
kites  created  for  some  Chinese  fesu- 
vaL  the  huge  birds  arc  tossed  mto  the 
air  and  (kiwtt  over  the  heads  of  a  stu> 
dent  bod>  that  has  grown  mdtfTercnt  to 
the  sights  Their  hancSers  run  back  and 
forth,  taking  care  that  the  fanes  at> 
UK  bed  tu  the  bird«' icgs  do  not  become  ^ 
entangled  in  trees.  These  >-oung  pco* ' 
pie  are  more  than  competent,  and  they 
HaAdle  their  a\ian  charges  with  such 
skill  that  one  tends  to  forget  that  an 
eagle  can  be  dangerous. 

Eajdcs  kiQ  mth  their  feet,  grasptng 
prey  and  dn\"ing  ihetr  sharp  takms 
d(cp  to  reach  vital  organs.  Their 
hooked  beaks  are  used  pnmatily  to 
tear  up  food,  but  the  bUd  eagle  ts  quick 
to  tear;i  that  this  tool  can  also  ser>'e  as 


a  v\e3pon.  Though  the  specws  is  not 
particularly  aggressive  (despite  tales 
that  it  carries  off  babies).  Haliatttus 
ituwcphalus  is  so  well  armed  that 
great  care  must  be  taken  by  those  who 
handle  it. 

The  release  site  diosen  for  Popside 
andH*59w'asahghbluffoverk)olung  , 
the  Samt  Crou  Rivera  short  distance  j 
belore  that  scenic  waterway  joms  the 
MississippL  At  "the  toss,"  each  bird 
Sapped  o\er  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
caught  a  thermal  and  then.  kx}king  hkc 
a  proud  ship  of  the  sky.  sculed  ma]csti> 
caDy  downstream. 

As  we  watched  Popside  grow 
small.  Redig  mused  To  thmk  1  al-  j 
most  gave  up  and  put  that  bod  downf  \ 
A  njomcnt  later  he  added.  "People  ask 
me  why  I  expend  so  mudi  energy  ca 
one  eagk!.  Well,  here  )'ou  seel  It  was 
al]wt>cthit.'* 

Worth  It.  uideed!  I  stood  a  bng 
time.  slnuninK  for  a  last  idbmpse  of 
those  two  bird^  fit  as  NFL  fullbacks, 
gbduigoff  to  rejom  the  wikl  eagk;  popu- 
latxxUiStk.'ntly.  I  wuhed  them  God* 
speed  and  kxigli\'cs. 

Yet  I  knew  their  fates  depended 
not  on  my  well  wishes  ^but  on  the 
perseverance  o(  many  dedicated  ndi* 
\iduals  working  in  varxwts  and  sefm. 
ingly  uncoordinated  ways  to  rescue 
the  Amcncan  bakl  eagle  from  its  pre> 
caoous  status.  So  many  tasks  neci  to 
be  cariKd  out.  Nests  must  be  protect- 
ed, birds  healed  money  raised  roo»t 
sites  purchased  chicks  hacked  out. 
captives  bred  popubtions  moottor»l. 
trees  spared* -migrants  counted  t.^e 
pubbc  eduatcd  laws  enforced  the 
en \tronment  cleaned  up. 

That  IS  how  the  bakl  eagle  can  be 
returned  to  America.  My  experience 
tn  the  Midwest  has  informed  me  that 
thereisnoquick*nxahemati\'e.  □ 

Jlope  Rytlen  u  a  umttK  phofcffnt' 
ptur  and  MtumltsL  Utr  most  ncent 
book  u  Bobcat  Year. 
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Vort  Lee,  Hoy  J('r:.c>  0702^+ 
June  IC,  1)?^ 

aCi,iu*.cntr  tl\c  I-.onry  Maxmi;.:x,  olir.irn^n.,  Jubcor.nitlce  on  Loalth 

X  nd  the  iiivironsiont 

ILylux'r.  ..uu:»c  Ofiico  i^uiMiiio 

Jc^r  Heorestsntative  ./axcian; 

i  urfic  you  to  suocort  fu;u  t7)7  which  vill  curb  the  use 
of  t,w4^.  tteel  lobhold  trap  tl-j?oujl:out  the  country  thus  limit*- 
ing  the  crae;lties  as  shown  by  my  enclosed  photo. 

As  yju  cioy  know,  IJev  Jersey,  :r.y  hone  i:tatc,  hcs  just 
p2sc>ed  a  lew  prohibitints  the  use  of  the  steel  ISohold  trap. 
\te  in  New  Jersey,  ftelinii  as  we'  do  about  these  traps,  do  not 
wish  the  products  of  trc*i.pi.i4i  to  be  shiji.jed  through  our  stato. 
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'  JllOMTS 
H)ZMSMJP 


June  10,  1984 


Subcommittee  on  Health  and 

Thie  Environment 
Rayburn  Houso  Office  Building 
Room  617  -  Annex  1 

Indepondcncc  Ave.  6  South  Capitol  St.  S.W, 
Washington,  d.C.  20515 

Gentlemen: 

I  would  like  to  submit  this  written  testimony  urging 
you  to  report  favorably  on  H.R.  1797,  Representative 
Clarence  L6ng*s  bill  which  bans  the  use  of  the  leghold 
trap  for  commercial  use. 

The  steel jaw  leghold  trap  inhumanely  kills  millions 
of  victims  each  year,  many  of  them  not  the  target  animals. 
Since  they  arc  not  selective,  these  traps  are  inefficient 
in  solving  problems  that  involve  wild  animals,  such  as 
disease  or  population  control. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  move  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  this  trap,  which  is  already  outlawed  in  over 
fifty  countries. 


ANZHAL  RXCBTS  mSniP,  IKC.  •  8S13  CATItAL  OF  TEXAS  8UT.  N.*  No*  3028  •  AUSTIH.  TX  787S9 
(512)  346-5 j51 


Sincerely, 


ANN  T.  KOROS 
President 


ATK/rth 
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July  17,  1984 


STATEMENT  FOR  INCLUSION  IN  THE 


HEARING  RECORD  ON  H.R. .1797 


Thti  foUowlng  written  tcstltaony  is  submitted  in  support  of  U.R.  1797,  the  bill 
'  to  ban  the  use  of  the  steel -jaw  lej?.hold  trap. 

The  steel -Jaw  Ughold  trap  is  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  tail  lions  of 
animals  annually  in  the  United  States,  although  it  has  been  banned  in  3oac  60 
countries  around  the  world.    This  crude  device  is  by  fat  the  worse  aoiaal  cruelty 
of  ail  and  should  be  condemned  for  the  sinple  reason  that  it  is  barbaric,  while  in 
no  Danner  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  man* 

The  steel-Jaw  leghuld  trap  doen  not  contribute  to  the  control  of  wild  aniiaal 
populations  or  disease,  such  as  rabies.    In  fact,  there  is  evidence  ".hat  trapping  in 
itself  causes  instinctive  ovet -breeding  as  cosipeosation .    The  trap  is  non-s elective, 
catching  whatever  crosses  its  path,  including  endangered  species,  do^s  and  cats, 
even  children.    There  is  no  guarantee  that  those  janifutls  caught  will  be  disease 
carriers*    Further,  aninals  do  nor  nomally  need  can's  help  to  oaintain  a  balance 
between  nunbers  and  ,food.    Balance  occura  naturally  through  the  interaction  Of 
anlnal  species  with  their  environment .    In  those  instances  where  control  aeasures 
are  necessary  due  to  huEoan  intervention  and  destructiojv  of  natural  predators,  wo 
oust  target  problen  species  only,  and  the  solutions  to  specific  problems  must  proceed 
alonp;  enlightened,  huaanc  principles. 

The  Subcotsaittee  on  Health  and  the  Environiient  is  urged  to  give  its  full 
support  to  H.R.  1797. 


Hary  t.  Uhite 
Vice  President 


ANZM.^L  RIGHTS  KINSHIP,  INC.  *  P.O.  BOX  9053  *  CLEARWATER,  FLORIDA  33541 
(813)  530-4287 
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Beauty 

Without  Cruelty 

Internationa) 


Un{%*d  Slate*  Branch 
175  West  IZlhSlfWt 
^twYotV  NY  100!  I 
(212)989.8073 


June  llf  1984 
TESTIMONY  ON  H,  R.     1  7  9  7 

From  Beauty  Without  Cruelty  U.S.A.,  member  society 
of  Beauty  Without  Cruelty  International,  which  includes 
twenty-five  societies  in  sixteen  countries,  affiliated 
with  the  World  Society  for  Protection  of  Animals. 
Beauty  Without  Cruelty' U.S. A*  includes  about  4500 
members  throughout  all  fifty  states. 

Our  society  strongly  urges;  support  of  H.R.  1797  as  a 
step  in  reducing  and  hopefully  eventually  eliminating 
the  extremes  of  suffering    imposed  on  millions  of 
wild  animals  annually  for  the  production  (mostly)  of 
nonessentials. 


Now,  in  the  1980s,  there  is  a  wide  choice  of  replace- 
ments for  fur  which  are  equally  warm  and  some  of  which 
provide  equal -or  better  display,  especially  as  they 
have  been  produced  htunanoly. 

A  study  by  Gregory  H.  Smith  Ph.D.  in  1976  demonstrated 
that  a  simulated  fur  coa'.  involves  less  use  of 
fossil  fuel  than  a  fur  coat,  because  of  transportation 
of  the  pelts  from  traplines  to  the  various  processers, 
involving  fuel  for  shipment.    Besides,  there  are  many 
other  veil  liked  substitutes  for  fur. 


A  Doyle,  Dane  and  Bcrnbach  study  (carried  out  by  Henry 
Swift  Research  Associates  under  DDB  Research  and  Market- 
ing) demonstrated  in  1983  that  two  people  out  of  five 
did  not  buy  fur  because  they  considered  it  wong  to 
kill  animals  for  this.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
population  said  that  they  would  be  less  likely  to  buy* 
a  product  from  a  company  that  they  beXiev«d  to  be 
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Beauty 

Without  Cruelty 
International 


Testitnonv  on  H.R.  1797  contlnuod,  page  2 


Unittd  Slates  Stanch 
175WMH2lh  Stiwt 
New  York.  N.Y.  1001 1 
(212)9898073 


€Mik»«Wi«* 


endangering  aninals  in  the  wild.  • "The 'Rights  of 
Aniroals'is  becoming  a  wainstrean  concept." 

Fifty-two  countries  banned  the  steel-jawed  leg  hold 
trap  in  or  before  1980.  This  places  the  present 
position  of  the  united  states,  with  regard  to  - 
humane  treatment  of  wildlife,  behind  most  European 
countries,  as  well  as  Morocco,  Kenya,  Jordan, 
Portugal,  Tunis,  Hong  Kong  and  Chile,  among  others 
1.  Asia,  South  America    and  Africa.  - 


It  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  vay  to 
produce  fur  without  suffering  of  animal.,  whether  these 
are  trapped  or  intensively  farmed.  Therefore,  Beauty 
Without  cruelty  i.  joined  by  the  World  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Animals  and  roost  other  animal  defense 
societies  in  working  to  make  the  wearing  6f  fur 
socially  unacceptable,    status  symbols  are  matters 
of  opinion,  ana  thia  opinion  is  rightly  rejected  by 
mounting  numbers  of  our  population. 


Ethel  Thurston  Ph.D. 
U.S.A.  Chairperaon 
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Som«nyp«opl»Mvth»v'ov»«n{m*l$,ytiw««f     T^j  'Tp\ 

dMd  on#«  on  ihtlr  btcks  in  tho  rumt  of  flUmof      K  I HiXCUSC 


Me  For 
BeautyWithout  Approaching 
Cruelty  You. 
International 


1.  10  eduai9  iNLpublic  with  f*cit 

2.  10  provide  inforruitontboutsubtlituiti. 


I  want  10  comtMi  cnjiUitt  m  fishion  and  3ub< 
Kribr  to  iht  Beiuly  Without  Cnichy  maoulot. 


Mtmbenhtp 
Students  Stnlo^ 


Namt- 


^1000 
$  SCO 


StrMt. 

Citv_ 


-Suti. 


miU  to: 

B«tuty  Without  Cnitlty 
175Wttt  12th  Strelt 
NtwYork.N.Y.  10011 
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y  w«  you  irt  wuf ing  fur.  I  wondtr  if  you  know 
howfurtartobtilntd. 


On*  mtthod  of  kiOlng  minks  is  to  pUcs  ths  ani* 
tnst  In  •  box«  thtn  pou(  tn  chloroform.  Dor>«  by 
untr<Jn«d  h«lp.  th!s  mtthod  can  dt^irtss  tnd* 
hurt  0^*  animal.  \Vb«n  th«  strugotmg  stopa,  ths 
mtnk  b  rtnnovfd  fionn  th«  box  and  his  htad  Is 
aquo#rad  Into  I  iar.  Adminhttrtd  this  wsv«tuch 
dsathb  painful. 


7h4$kJhnhftfmfih*.  Th*  ffftognpfttr  mw  9099  f  Iff 


Millions  of  furr»4  aoimtli  art  "ranchad"  that  In 
ralMdIn  captivity  Th««vord  "ranch "coojorts  up 
a  pktura  of  f rM  and  opan  apaca,  wh«r«*t  fur  ran 
chfS  oould  b«  locatad  at'42nd  Strtt t  and  Broad 
wayl  Th«  tninult  art  usually  ktpt  for  thair  short 
livai  in  vtry  mull  wirt-bottomtd  caga:  tan 
avtra^  cagt  for  mink  Is  10  by  12  by  24  tnchts) 
and  crowdad  into  iwn  of  ihadt.  Massivt  frustra* 
tion  of  ruturaJ  instincts  emjit  nnotlons  that  ara 
painful  to  watch.  About  half  of  today's  minks 
art  mutations  which  art  strongly  diiposad  to 
serious  chronic  disatsai. including  bl««ding  mem< 
brants,  painfully  dtformod  sax  orgarit  total 
daafntss,  or  a  constant  nervous  habit  of  Jtrking 
thtir  htadn  Knowltdgabit  paopit  btliavt  that 
ranchad  fun  constituta  an  tytn  grettar  crutlty 
than  trappad  onts;  Tht  anlmah  art  klltad  as 
chaaply  as  poss2)lt  by  honf>t^nada  tlactrocutlon 
boxts,  painful  gassing,  cyanldt.  dacompretsion. 
or  chtap  Inltctwn  by  unikillad  smptoyats.  Tha 
fur  marlcat  Is  highly  compttittvf.ind  axptnsKt, 
humana  tuthanasia  is  not  a  priority. 


Basldts  ranching,  tans  of  millions  of  animals 
art  caught  cvtry  ytat  m  traps  which  tlim  shut, 
holding  thtm  by  or>t  lag.  Tha  lag  is  ahvays  badly 
manglad.  often  brok^  with  fitsh  torn.  Thtllttit 
animal  struggtan  terrifiad.  and  trits  to  frtthlm- 
stif  by  biting  at  th*  haid.  coM  mt|al.  Ha  may  lit 
thart  for  wteks.  sinct  thart  is  no  posstbit  way  to 
anforct  regular  ctiacKtng  of  trap  tints. 


Ammats  often  stan^t.  frtczt.  or  art  attacKad  by 
prtdstort.  Soma  anlmah,  tspcdally  females  with 
dependent  young,  gnaw  off  their  trappad^att  to 
tscape;  Thty  rantly  survlvt  longwith  this  ir^ury. 


Other  animals  art  caught  in  snarts  which  strangit 
them  or  hang  the^n  by  ont  leg.  Wattf  animals  are 
caught  in  traps  which  drown  them.  After  carthil 
Rudy,  it  has  u«n  found  that  tha  «><cat)ad 
instant  kilT  (>ap«  somettmes  (akt  hountoitih 
or  muiitatt  without  kiiling. 


When  you  buy  a  fur  coat,  ii  n  n  btaver.  coyote, 
crmtnt.  (Ishat.  fox,  iynx«  manen.  muskrat.  opos- 
sum, otter,  rabbtt.  raccoon.  Aunk,  squirrel  or 
wolf,  the  likelihood  it  that  the  fur  camt  from 
an  animal  that  was  trappad. 

M,107  Canadian  stal  pups  and  adults  wtrt 
schtduled  to  bt  clubbtd  In  After  ten  yttrs 
of  inquiry,  thtrt  is  still  no  official  agrttment  as 
to  whathtr  tnany  of  thtst  stals  art  itllt  con* 
sclous  whtn  sktnntd 


It  has  been  confirmed  that  soma  animals  on 
foreign  continents  art  kitted  by  insertion  of  a 
red  hot  metal  rod  in  tha  Mut 


Oo  you  want  (o  causa  *iCh  sufftnng?  Ot  course 
yOM  don  i  But  buyir>g  o»  evtn  wearirig  fur  en 
courages  and  subsidizes  all  of  thin  It  Is  vnti 


Known  by  now  that  r/nthatto  tun  provtdt  u 
much  warmth  as  rtai  furs.  Many  arctic  exptoren 
wear  quiitad  parkas  or  fakt  fun  m  subiero 
temptraturen 

Today's  wor^n  who  is  compasstonatt  as  Weti  at 
stylish  does  as  Brigitte  Bardot,  Betty  White. 
Grttchtn  Wyt«r.  Oorls  04y.  Marda  Ptcfson  and 
many  othtr  osWbritles  do-refuie  to  have  fur 
items  In  their  ward  robe 

Tha  aim  of  this  appeal  it  ^o  awaken  your  con* 
xiinct  to  the  Inconcetvi^tt  agonies  which  art 
not  tokl  you  by  your  hirrier.  The  horror  and  dt* 
stnictlon  wilt  only  stop  whtn  the  public  stops 
buying  fur. 


if  you  art  not  weanng  fur.  out  instead  ont  of 
the  exctlieni  maKt-otiievt  hirs.  pieasa  excuse 
my  mistake. 
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June  11th,  1984 


SubeommItt«  on  Htallh  «n<l  tht  Environment 


Raybum  Houm  0 f flee  Building  / 
Independence  Avenue    South  Capitol  Street  SW 
Washington  PC .  2051S 

Dear  sirs; 

This  is  •  written  testimony  In  favour  of  H^R,  1797,  a  bUl  to  end  the  us«  of  steelkw 
leghold  traps. 

The  suljcommlttee  must  b«  aware  of  (ho  agony  which  the  trap  causes.  Animals  biting 
their  own  legs  off.  AnImaU  waiting  In  fear,  fh«en  and  sUrved,  for  someone,  to  "visit" 
the  tr#p  only  to  be  clubed  to  death.  Up  to  75%  of  the  anImaU  caught  In  Icghold  traps  are 
not  or  the  ^ecles  Intended,  a  cruel  Inconsiderate  waste  which  is  InconsisUnt  even  with 
the  deathly  purpose  of  trapping. 

Trapping  is  exploitation  for  proflti  ExploIUtlon  of  animals  In  a  :niel  and  most  extreme 
form  *s  weU  as  explolUtlon  of  rural  lower  Income  IkmlUes.  The  poor  are  cncourage<lto 
torture  and  klU,  for  extra  Income,  In  order  to  produce  ftir  coats  which  only  a  smaU 
percentage  of  the  population  could  ever  afford.  \ 

We  must  come  to  the  point  where  Wildlife  Management  is  directed  not  only  towards 
coPiSumptlon  (trappers  etc)  but  towards  keepli^  and  protectli^  the  environment  for  its 
own  stke  and  for  the  majority  of  the  pubUc  (which  is  non-consumptive).    A  Yale 


It  is  time  to  stop  wlklllfe  mismanagement.  Prohibitum  the  commerce  of  the  leghold  trap 
is  In  the  public  Interest*  It  is  time  to  cater  to  those  of  fus  who  do  not  kUl,torture  and 
exploit  and  who  can  live  In  peace  with  our  environment 


\ 


\ 


Avl  Magldoff 
^eah  Migldoff 
John  Striub 
llene  Jaeobson 


\ 


New  York,  Nlf 
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NATIONAL  BOARD 

OF  FUR  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 


^^^^     /?fM^<ftflM;  UVf^MW  SiCKiS 
Jtoi  11,  1984  aw  755424? 


Sutt/m 

4S0  Su^rty  Slope  Rd, 
BrookfttJd,  ICu.  SiQOS 

^  Hoxu>rabla  itonry  A.  Wftxun,  CbAlnun 
Subcowlttta  on  Health  and  tb«  aiYlronaent 
Bouaa  Conittta  on  &itr^  and  Comtroa 
512  Bouaa  inntx  #1 
Washln^on,  D.  C.  20S12 

Ctiir  Consr«aaaan  luxani 

A»  a  59-yiar-old  idttcfttlonal  op«tnlwitlon  raprtacntin^  iha  «lnk  and  fox 
faraara  of  the  United  3tfttea»  wa  wlah  to  attta  our  x^poalt^on  to  Ha  1797t 
which  would  dlraotl7  affect  ooeneroa  In  wild 

It  aisht  aaea  that  sen  and  woaen  who  prodix^  ainlc  and  fox  fM  on  faally 
fianu  fxx)A  coaat  to  eoaot  night  aaa.eoonoa^btnafita  to  than  In  the  alia- 
Inatlon  of  wild  t\3X%  troa  the  ««rket  plac^.   Thia  la  far  froo  the  truth* 
She  fUr  induatry  cannot  aurvlTa  without^ baring  both  wild  and  f*r«-ralaed  fUra. 
Any  pani>It7  or  raatriotion  lapoaed  on^^Uia  aoTenent  of  wild  fura  would  directly 
^aXfect  Advarael7  the  aarkat  for  fain^raioed  fura.    Faaaa^  of  HS  1797  doubtXaae 
would  foater  further  leffialttlon  ^hioh  would  Un  the  noreaent  ot  fara«raioed  lUra* 
/' 

Hink  have  bean  ralaed  on  Ui^  's.  fanu  alnoa  1861,  foxea  alaoe  early  in  the 
20th  century,   yaally  fUr  faraa  extend  fron  coaat  to  ooaat,  Inoludlnc  your 
State  oX  Calif oznla.  In  addition,  alnk  and  fox  farma  conauaa  yearly  Killlona  of 
doUara  worth  of  a«riouXtural  and  Indua trial  t^roduotat  including  otherwlae 
Talueleaa  poultry  and  fiah  offal  fron  California,    moreaain^,  tha  mink  la  bei&< 
uaed  aa  a  reaearoh  aodel  for  tha  atudy,  of  certain  aerloua  huaan  health  problaaa» 
Inoludins  buaan  Infertility  and  unknown  rlniaea.    laportant  work  in  thia  art  a 
la  oonduoted  in  California* 

Itore  than  62j(  of  U.  3.  alnk  fur  la  exported,  oontrlbutlnf  aoae  94  adlliou  doUara 
annually  to  thia  Nation'a  cruolal  balance-of-paysenta.   Our  fantera  balleva  at*«:7>5ly 
in  and  aupport  ooaaerration  and  tba  bimana  treatment  of  anlaala.   Any  aotlon  which 
threatena  one  aeffoent  of  the  American  fUr  Induatry  thraatena  all  the  othera, 
Inoludlnf  family  fUr  far«in<.   iba  Sipartmenta  of  i^rlcultu^  and  Cotaaerce  oin 
atteat  to  iha  eoonoaio  Importinoa  of  U»  3.  faaliy  fur  faxma. 

n>ank  you  for  conaldarln<  thia  atatemtnt  of  our  oppooltlcn  to  BK  1797* 
ruit  w.  3>lUi 


A(iiilnlatrattn  Officir 


\ 
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Ho^k(  UtW  dmikn. 
Aaioil     Syc-^m,  NY  13305 
klfhts     4/34521 4;5-00o2 


Juno  12.  198f 


Suboo)nalttQQ\OQ  HMlth  k  the  Environment 
Bayburn  Houso  Of  floe  Bldg*  Boon  2'il5 
Indopondonoe        A  South  CapltoX  St.  5W 
Washington.  DC  20515 

Dear  Bep*  Vazvani 

People  for  Anlcal  Blghta  (PAB)  of  Syraouse.  New  York  le 
pleaoed^hat  you  are  holding  hearings  on  H«B«  1797.  Mhloh 
Mould  plaoe  restrictions  on  the  use  of  t)ie  steel  leghold  trap* 
Ve  support  the  bill* 

Ve  are  a«  ccrassroots  organization  In  upstate  New  York  Mhloh 
began  In  the  fall  of  1982  around  the  Issue  of  the  ateel  loghold 
trap*    PAB  opposes  the  nutllatlon  or  killing  of  anlcalo  for 
sport  or  profit*    Ve  find  It  partloularly  repugnant  that  young 
ohll^ren  are  recruited  as  the  neat  generation  of  trpppers  with 
the  aaslstanoe  of  tax-funded  entitles,  suoh  aa  the  NYS  Depart- 
ment of  EnTlronaental  ConserTatlon  and  CooperatlTo  Extension* 
Although  upstate  KeM  York  la  a  trapping  ares,  wo  have  re- 
ceived considerable  public  support  for  our  caapalgn  against 
the  trap*    A  recent  aspeot  of  our  campaign  has  been  to  ocUeot 
signatures  on  petitions  (aanple  petition  enclosed)*    In  a  few 
weeka*  we  collected  alocst  1,000  signatures* 

Please  Include  our  stateaent  and  the  attaohaents  In  the 
record*    Thank  you* 

Ve  wlU  be  following  this  logUlatlve  matter  with  great 


Interest* 


Attachment  at  u  «. 

copies  of  letters  from  professionals  against  the  ateel  leghcid  wap 
aanple  petition 
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Institute  of  Hurfum  Oi^tfts 

7700  Dflnc/ti/t  Way 
BrriY^ry  Ob^^iu  94704 
(4 1 ;)  8450333 
(4I5JM50334 

January  3.  1983 


Or«  G«orte  D.  Vhtcney 
Ojkvood  Xoid^  , 
Uran|c.  Conntcttcuc  J6477 


D«4r  Or.  Vhuncy. 


HAny  tUink?  I'or  your  kiuJ  letter  oi  DcvCobor  6,  in  vhtch  you  co$»«nc 
on  ay  "Ndti^rc"  sorlc;!.    It  hat  Wen  n  very  r«vardln(L  venture  for 
oc  tlnce  I  have  nlvjya  been  Avldly  Interested  in  natural  hla^ory 
•  Inctf  X  was  a  child  >irowlnjt  up  1m  H.irtford. 

T*«r«  are  U>w  .Kwl.>e<»  ,w  brutal  At  thu  ^lerl  j<ived  letihoid  tr.ti>. 
1  (Ind       Jbwiutvly  u<iWllcv>ibU>  that  It  la  still  In  cu<*XM>n, 
wiic»(>;  >  ^*  U'lc.'^-if' ■'liily  by  pev^ple  who  --hov  auch  coap>fiSlon  for 
•t  >^r  ol  llic.  *  Titer u        he  no  .Imtht  •  vtkltHu^Vk<t .  tlut 

<iuc'>  d*>vlct.,«  liifll  t  scTl.'ua  aitJ  3t:icr*ibU*  p.iln  to  thove  aultaala 
w>Uh  .  r.ii»r»'>1  I"  tliv  dtvu'*"'*,     l  hw»«  arcn  anlaals  In  pain 

.k.iJ  V  lid  ihva  MCftfaa  .>ut  on  tW  African  ^aVv^mu.    Yea,  .thiMla 
t  »Li  '*.t  .itcony.  \n%t  a>2  uc  Jo.    tft  thrive  proroOfiU'".  »'f  ihtf 
,«n>-v  t  t>  I  r  Hpii>icr  a^^%l^W•>l  tu  lu*koa«>  trJi>pcd  and  jn^.  thvn 
ii  Ml        v>\>  .^r  lot «  |Uln.    So.  %uch  Msf  ui  tlt«  hv  i  rtt.  1  vt.*p>» 


t  4, 


•Uh>.^>  *Vrc  utH'vlV.  th.«  Nt'i*^!  j'V.d  I.,*iH«ld 
L< .    *t   1*  uin  ic« .  |';<<blc  t(*  y\  I'l  ^>l(>w  th.u  ^urh 

I  k.U    «       ittJulO.  *         '^X  kill    iTOlki*'  |K»«.«r  ^ikltW«l. 

N  1.0  .Ck«  tiiO  >'iU  lUituro  dcvUv 


k><*  m   in  ».>ur  tayjtt*n.    '1/  b^bt  ui^hv^  , 
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NEW  YORK  Z00I,OGICa{  SOClliTY 


*May  24,  1982 


Or«  Heorge  D.  Whitney 
Oikwood  Roid 
Ortnge.  Ct.  0C477 

Dear  Dr.  Whitney:  *  ^ 

I     nost  syxiJithetIc  with  your  stand  against  the  use  of  leg-hold  traps 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut.    In  the  past  years  !  have  testified  In  Kew 
York  State  against  their  use,  but  the.  trappers  and  fur  dealers  have 
always  won  their  case. 

I  have  always  argued  that  t»*app1ng  Is  non-selective.   Even  experienced 
trappers  wll^  agree  that  many  non-tanjet  species  •re  frequently  caucht 
and  1(1  lied.   This  loss  of  life  can  be  especially  significant  when 
diminishing  species  are  Involved. 

The  Fost  tragic  aspect  of  trapping,  however,  is.  the  torment  and  suffering 
trapped  anliuls  nust  endure  before  dying  or  being  killed  by  their  captors. 
I  an  acutely  aware  of  the  anxiety  and  fear  wild  aninals  can  feel  when 
captured  in  leq«hold  traps   by  ny  fourteen  years  of  experience  deal Inn 
with  over  one  hundred  thirty  species  of  mammals.    They  react  In  a  way 
which  is  entirely  forciqn  to  domestic  aninals  unless  they  are  severely 
Injured  or  badly  frightened.   This  emotional  distress  is  significant 
enough,  but  the  greater  iensltlvity  of  nany  of  these  animals  to  painful 
physical  stimuli  Is  even  nore  significant.    !  would  never  agree  with  the 
argirent  that  '*lower'*  rubtmIs  are  less  responsive  to  painful  stinull. 
In  the  nany  cases  I  have  seen  involving  Injured  or  trapped  wild  animals, 
they  respond  acutely  and  severely  to  physical  Insult.    They  cry  out  in 
pain,  they  bite  or  lick  the  painful  area,  and  h^^n  they  cannot  relieve 
their  suffering,  they  lie  quietly  while  bcconlnq  mrt  and  nore  depressed. 

iTurans  i/nicU  !N>uld  undergo  a  siisiiar' situation  would  react  the  seme 
way,  only  other  peoolc  would  understand  their  anoulsh  because  of  the 
•   words  which  would  be  uttered  or  screamed. 

!  hope  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  responds  positively  to  our  pleas, 
for  they  are  the  translations  Into  words  of  the  cries  of  our  trapped 
friend*. 


Cnl 
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"On  the  question  of  whether  animals  feel  pain,  of 
course  they  do.    any  animal  that  did  not  would  not  live  very 
long,  would  be  unlikely  to  leave  9f fspring,  and  would  there- 
fore be  roost  unfit!    Moreover,  the  nervous  structured  for 
sensing  and  responding  to  pain  in  other  aaimals  are  very  similar 
to  our  own.  % 

''Therefore,  in  my  'opinion  wp  would  need  the  strongest 
possible  justification  for  inflicting  pain  on  them. 

"It  is  often  ^rgued  that  trapping  is  required  to 
^  prevent  the  continued  increase  in  animal  numbers,  with  tiie 
attendant  economic  and  dther  threats  to  ourselves,  and  hence 
that  any  means  Justifies  this  end  «  including  the  use  of  an 
unquestionably  painful,  if  efficient,  trap  like  the  leghold. 
I  would  argue  that  trapping  is  ineffective  in  controlling 
natural  populations,  because  typically  wild  animal  populations 
are  effectively  regulated  by  natural  factors,  including  their 
own  density,  and  do  not  go  on  increasing  forever. 

"The  resilience  of  wild  populations  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  argue  for  a  total  ban  on  trapping,  but  it  also 
means  that  it  is  near IV  impossible  to  depress  permanently  a 
population  by  means  of  trapping.    Thus,  we  can't  Justify  using 
the  leghold  trap  because  it  won* t  do  the  job  any  loore  than 
will  anotber  sort  of  trap. 

"If  by  trapping  we  reduce  populations  to  the  size 
where  they  will  grow  quickly,  then  'a  lot  of  Immature *and 
presumably  susceptible  animals  will  enter  the  population  each 
year.    This  would  Increase  the  likelihood  of  traosoiission  by 
.  youngsters  that  have  not  had  a  chance  to  become  inaune.  Extensive 
trapirtn'g  may  therefore  aggravate  rather  than  alleviate  the 
spread  of  disease. 

"In  conclusion,  populations  usually  are  naturally 
regulated  and  do  not  go  on  increasing  forever.  Kornally 
trapping  will  not  provide  permanent  control  of  numbers,  or 
even  put  a  brake  t>n  the  spread  of  disease.     In  the  face  of 
these  conclusions,  and  knowing  that  animals  are  capable  of 
suffering,  we  arc  i^carcely  Justified  in  continuing  to  use 
a  method  of  trapping  that  undoubtedly  inflicts  consiaerable 
pain." 


John  A.  N.  Klrsch 
Associate  Curator  in  Uamnalogy 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
Rm.  514 

Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  UK  0213B 
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TO:     COMMITTEE  ON  CONSERVATION  AND  RECREATION 
ONONDAGA  CODNTT  LEGISLATURE 

Trapper  training  courses  should  not  be  taught  in  tax 
£undcd  facilities,  such  as  tho  Cooporative  Extension 
and  Beaver  Z^ake  Nature  Center.  — 

Also,  use  o£  leg  hold  traps  for  the  purposes  o£  sport 
or  profit  should  be  banned  in  Onondaga  County. 

Please  introduce  Icgiblative  and/or  adiniAiotra;;ive 
meacurcs  that  vould  correct  these  inhumane  practices. 

Thank  you. 

» 

1.    

2.    

3.    

4.  ^    

5.    ' 

6.  '  


9. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  NETWORK  FOR  ANIMALS »  Inc. 
P.O.  BOX  33565 
RALEIGH,  NC  27606 
919  787  5190 


15  June  1984 


To:    Members  of  SubcoiaaltCee  on  Health  &  the  Envlronaent 
front    North  Carolina  Network  for  Anltaals,  Inc. 

Subject:    IK  R.  1797:    Tc.tliaony  for  iScluilon  In  permanent  record  of  hearings 

i""  itrongly  urge  you  to  give  H,  R,  1797  «  favorable  report.  Our 
ncabcrs  are  very  ouch  agilntt  any  fom  of  leghold  trap.  reporc.  uur 

oppo.t  JSi%egtn'!Jrp!'"''  ''^^.^  ''^^       '''''  "  '"^^  people 

•ettmg  out  device,  which  po.e  a  real  ganger  not  only  to  ' Wt"\nLl.  but  M^o  to 
«ny  other.,  including  doxe.tic  .nimalS  .nd  llve.tock       alTTol  tJat^Jte?!  pcople? 

thi.  Mlf:  ?:;:raMe™t!:  re,p.ctfully  requc.t  that  you  give  ' 


Nancy  B.  Rich 
Prcfldent 
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€onste£(£(  of  tte  ^niteb  Matti 

pottle  o(  ^mtitnmi\iti 
i6a«fi(n8ton*3D.C.  20315 
July  30.  1984 


Dear  Mr.  Chalrcnan: 

It  has  boen  brought  to       attention  that  on  Friday, 
August  3,  your  Subcommittee  will  be  holding  a  hearing  on 
H.R.  1797,  legislation  that  would  ban  the  use  of  leg-hold 
or  steel-Jaw  traps  on  animals  for  commercial  purposes. 

In  anticipation  of  that,  I  am  enclosing  correspondence 
I  have  received  from  my  constituents,  Ur.  and  Urs.  Brent  B. 
Geary  and  Ur.  and  Urs.  Ulchaol  Gregory,  and  *ould  respectfully 
Request  that  if  at'  all  posslblo  their  /lows  In  support  of  this 
lotislation  be  oade  a  part  of  the  hearing  record. 

With  appreciation  tor  your  considoxxj-ion  of  this  request 
and  with  best  personal  regfrds.  ^ 


Thomas  S.  Foley 
Member  of  Congress 


The  Honorable  Henry  Vaxman,  Chairman 
Subcooxnlttoo  on  Health  and  the  Envlronmont 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Cooraerco 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
2418  Rayburn  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515 
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East  3907  llnh  Avenue 
Spokane,  VM  .99202 
May  30, 


The  Honorable  Thomas  Foley 
United  States  House  of  Representatives^, 
1201  Longworth  House  Oirfice  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 


Dear  Congressman  Foley: 

We  urgently  request  your  cosponsorship  and/or  strong  support 
of  H,R.  1797  which  is  designed  to  ban  the  use  of  leghold  traps 
on  animals  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  H,R»  1797  is  to.be  heard  on  June  11  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment  and  any  and  all  supportive  ac- 
tions which  you  will  take  on  behalf  of  the  bill  will  be  most 
appreciated. 

Thank  you.  Congressman  Foley,  for  your  support  of  H.R*  1797. 


Respectful! 
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Miy  29,  1984 


Congressotn  Thomas  Faley 

Longvorth  House  Office  Building,  Suite  1201 

Waihington,  D.C.  20315 


Oetr  Mr.  Foley: 

Please  do  all  within  your  power  to  support  the  passage  of 
H.R.  1797,  Clarence  Long*s  bill  which  is  alined  at  endipg 
the  uae  of  steel- jaw,  leghold  traps  on  animals  in  the 
United  States  for  comsercial  purposes.    We  believe  that 
this  is  a  sound  and^ humane  piece  of  legislation  and  your 
efforta  in  its  favor  will  be  -  '^rmly  appreciated. 

Again,  we  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  1797. 


Sincerely, 


Michael  &  Nancy  Gregory 
E.  3410  13th  Ave. 
Spokane,  MA  99202 
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SOUTHEASTERN  SECTIOM" 

THE  WILDLIFE  SOCIETY 

July  31.  19S4 

\ 

The  Honorable  Henry  A.  W«xMn»  ChalimAn 
Houie  Subcocnlttee  on  Health  «nd 

the  Envlronaent  '  - 

2A18'R«yburn  House  Office  Bulldlns 
W«thinston»  D.  .C.  20515^ 

Dear  Repreaentctlvc  Waxmani  '  ^ 

The  Southeaatcrn  Section  of  The  Wildlife  Society  itronsly  opposes  \ 
H.R.  1797  which  Is  designed  to  ellslnate  the  use  of  leg  hold  traps  within  \ 
this  nation  and  abroad.  1 

I 

The  Southeastern  Section  of  The  Wildlife  Society  Is  a  professional  \ 
orsanlzatlon  ude  up  of  ovar  60O  wildlife  bloloslsta  and  other  wildlife  i 
professionals  from  fourtetn  southeastern  states  dedicated  to  sound  manage-^ 
■ent  and  conservation  of  our  wildlife  resources. 


As  vlldllfe  professionals,  wc  have  a  stront  Interest  In  Insurlnj  that 
the  MOSt  effective  ncans  are  available  for  ■anaglns  this  nation's  wildlife. 
The  leg  hold  trap  Is  the  sost  appropriate  tool  for  the  harveat  and  oanage- 
■ent  of  furbearers.    In  addition  the  !«(  hold  trap  Is  the  most  efficient 
Qeans  of  capture  of  certain  speclas  of  wildlife  Including  fox,  bobcat  and 
coyote  for  research  purposes.    Tht  leg  hold  trap  Is  the  only  effective  aeans 
to  control  many  wildlife  depredation  problens.    Over  the  laat  decade »  tht 
coyote  has  becoae  increasingly  abundanC  within  the  southern  statts.  With 
this  population  increase*  livestock  predatlon  by  coyotes  has  Increastd  in 
the  South.    Techniques  to  control  coyotes  out  west  such  as  aerial  shootlnit 
and  coyote  getters  would  be  Ineffective  In  our  southern  habitats.    The  leg 
hold  trap  is  tht  only  tool  that  wildlife  professionals  can  recooiend  fot 
control  of  the  coyote  in  the  South.    Vhlla  there  have  been  afforts  to  develop 
a  substitute  seana  of  capturing  anlmala»  there  is  at  this  tins  no  aultahle 
substituU  to  the  leg  hold  trap  for  capture  of  soae  types  of  anUals. 

Historically»  statas  have  been  the  regulatory  authority  over  the 
isanagenent  of  resident  wildlife.    H.R.  1797  will  reaove  from  the  states 
the  primary*   If  not  their  only  effective  meana  to  manage  their  wildlife 
resources.    Therefore*  state  authority  will  be  usurped  if  this  bill  in 
passed  by  Congress. 


The  Southtastern  Section  of  The  Wildlife  Society  believes  It  is  a 
total  nlstake  ".o  either  eliminate  or  restrict  the  use  of  the  l«g  hold  trap 
until  such  time  as  an  effective,'  thoroughly  field  teated  alternative  is 
available. 


As  Natural  Resources  managers,  we  therefore  urge  your  opposition 
to  H.R,  1797.    We  request  thut  this  letter  be  placed  to  the  hearing  record, 

If  wt  can  provide  you  with  nore  detailed  Information  or  if  you  have 
any  questlona,  please  contact  me. 


Sincerely, 


Joe  Kurt,  Prealdent 
Southeastern  Section 
The  Wildlife  Society 
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CONSERVATION 
EDUCATKW 
RCSCAKCH 


MASSACHUSETTS  AUDUBON  SOCIISTy 
UNCOLN.MASSM^niSmSOirn  •  TELt1^^3MSO0  ' 


August  3,  1984 
To  CongccttBAn  Henry  Vix&«a,  Chtlrvan 
Houtc  Subcooalccee  on  Health  ind  the  Envlronaent 


WRITTEN  TESTIKONY  OF  H.R.I 797 
Submitted  for  the  record  by  Dr.  Cererd  A.  Bectrand,  on  behalf  of 
the  Kaeeachufettt  Audubon  Society 


Hy  nese  le  Dr.  Certrd  A.  Ber trend  and  I  em  pleated  i  at  Pretldent  of  the  Matttchu- 
•attt  Audubon  So<.lety,  to  preacnt  written  teitlnony  Cor  the  record  regarding  H.R. 
1797  which  proposes  to  furthac  regulate  iteel  Jaw  trapi  on  anlaalt  In  the  United 
Statee  end  abroad. 

The  Kaoaachutetta  Audubon  Society  li  the  oldest  >nd  largest  state-baaed  environ-^ 
aental  organization  la  the  United  States  with  a  current  acntbershlp  of  sppi.ixlnataly 
70,000  individual*.    One  of  our  aajor  goals  since  our  founding  In  1896  has  been  to 
procaote  Che  wise  and  bslani.ed  stewardship  of  ll/ving  ostutal  resources  throughout  the 
Conoonwealth  of  Massachusetts.    Ua  address  thl«  gosl  through  strong  advocacy, 
conaervstlon,  education  and  research  efforts. 

Ue  do  not  oppose  the  wlss  uaa  of  llviAg  natural  resourcss  for  huaan  needs  as  long 
as  auch  uses  are  huaane,  do  not  dlalnlsh  renewable  resources  svailable  for  futura 
generstlons,  and  as  long  as  those  ubes  do  not  lesd  to  the  dagradatlon  o£  zuturol 
ecoaystesis  In  the  CooBonwealth. 

We  have  long  been  concerned  that  the  steal  Jaw  leghold  trap  is  an  Inhuaana  aeans 
of  harvesting  furbearers  and  that  this  typa  of  trap  can  frequently  captura,  injura, 
and  even  kill  non-target  species  such  as  rare  birds  and  KAiacula  as  well  as  doaas- 
Clcflted  anlAils.    For  these  reasons,  we  supported  stats  legislation  passed  by  ths 
Kaeaachusetts  General  Court  In  1973  prohibiting  the  uss  of  steal  Jaw  laghold  traps 
on  dry  land  except  under  very  Halted  clrcuBStancea  and  In  the  watec  only  If 
reasonable:  csre  is  taken  to  Insure  that'^tha  aawul  dies  by  drowuiag  in  a  ainlsua 
length  of  tiss.*'    These  regulations  also  limit  ths  use  of  conlbear  body-gripping 
traps.   Tho  use  of  conlbear  trspe  was  restricted  beceuss  they  quickly  kill  trapped 
animals  and  their  use  on  lend  would  endanger  noQ*tatget  epecles^  In  the  watar,  thsy 
sre  generally  used  to  obtain  miskrats  In  MassachusaCCa. 

Experience  with  these  state  regulatlona  has  gensrslly  been  favorabla  and  tha  usa 
of  atesl  Jew  leghold  trapa  has  been  elgnlf Icantly  linlted  in  Kassachusstta.  Va 
balieve  that  H.R.  1797  would  atlll  further  limit  the  uss  of  such  trepe  In  Massachu- 
setts snd  crest e  continuing  economic  disincentives  for  their  uee.    We  belivs,  how- 
ever, that  ths  legislation  should  go  furthsr  to  dlscoursge  ths  uea  of  conlbaat 
body-gripping  traps  In  areas,  especially  on  land,  where  thay  might  andongar  non* 
target  wlld^and  domesticated  spec  lee. 
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An  ijaporu'nC  function  of  H.R»  1797  it  to  sake  aore  hucuna  aathodi  of  trtpplnt 
furbMftrt  ecoQOalcaUy  vlabU  and  cospatltlve  in  tha  JMrkatplace.    By  reattlct- 
Ing  only  one  typa  of  inbuoune  trapping  device,  tha  uia  of  other,  aiailar  daub- 
ing devices  cuy  be  inadvertantly  encouraged.    On  the  other  bend*  potentially 
huaane  aodi£icetion«  of  exieting  trepa,  auch  ea  the  "eoft-grip"  leghold  trepe 
currently  being  developed  ahould  not  be  discouraged  if  auch  trepa  can  be  pro.ven 
to  be  huaane.   They  luy  provide  a  potential  vieble  alternative  to  the  uae  of 
kill  traps,  euch  ee  the  conibear,  on  land.    A  poaaible  aeane  of  eddreeeing  the 
letcer  problem  would  be  to  clerify  the  definition  of  eteel  Jaw  leghold  traps  to 
exclude  "so£t'>grip'*  traps  froa  limiting  regulatione  In  the  event  that  they  «.en  be 
proven  to  be  huaane. 

^Unfortunately,  federal  Icgieletion  in  vhe  vlldlife  aree  ie  often  regarded  by  etatee 
as  infringing  upon  their  eoveroign  righto.    Every  effort  ahould  be  sade  to  reduce 
such  potential  arcae  of  conflict  becauee  they  encourage  litigation  which  may  re- 
ducc  the  ef  £ectivenees  of  the  legieletion.    We  suggest  a  provieion  ahould  be  added 
to  H.R.  1797  allowing  statce  to  use  etcel-^jewed  leghold  treps  in  thoee  few  cases 
where  such  Creps  auet  be  ueed  for  caergency  daaagc  control,  or  for  lagitlBate 
research  purposes.    We  believe  that  auch  an  exemption  would  reduce  the  "etetes* 
righte*'  Iseue  and  opposition  in  reletion  to  the  legleletion. 

In  our  opinion,  H.R.  1797,  with  strengthening  aaendaente  ae  auggeeted  ebove,  trauld 
be  a  positive  and  workable  approach  to  a  continuing  problea.    We  also  believe  that 
^he  uee  of  more  huaane  sethode  would  greatly  reduce  the  degree  of  public  polar  1« 
xatlon  around  thla  issue,  which  has  had  negative  Ixpacte  upon  all  eectore  of  the 
envlronaental/conacrvation  coaounity. 


cc:    Congressman. Ed werd  J.  Harkoy 
Congressman  John  J.  Koekley 
Congroseman  Bdverd  P.  Boland 
Mr.  John  KcLaughlin,  Subcommittee  Couneel 

Ms.  Christine  Stevens.  Society  for  Aninal  Protective  Ugielation 
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AUGUST  6  198^. 


Reference  Has  made  to  the  test  of  the  EZYONEH 
trap  by  the  N.Y.S.D.E.C. 


A  study  was  done  In  1977  that  Has  designed  to 
prove  that  the  steel  traP^as  Indlspenslble  rather 
than  to  see  If  the  lef^as  a  feasible  replacrment. 


I  submit  one  of  the  actual  traps  used  In  the  1977 
study  and  one  of  todays  EZYONEMS  for  comparison. 

In  the  test  the  original  E210NEM  trap  Has  modified 
without  my  consent  or  knowledge  and  In  one  phase 
a, coon  vas  held  In  the  trap  within  a  ^x^x8  wire  cage 
and  allowed  to  drage  a  thirteen  (  13  )  pound 
concrete  block  up  the  sides  and  around  the  cage. 
The  people  doing  this  test  should  have  been  charged 
with  cruelty  to  animals.  Many  of  the  positive  results 
of  the  EZYONEM  were  left  out  of  the  final  write  up. 

Some  years  later  after  the  EZYONEM  had  gone  through 
many  changes  and  a  patent  was  pending,  some  of  the 
people  working  for  the  N.Y.S.D.E.C.  did  publicly 
display  photographs  and  literature  In  what  I  beliei© 
was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  Jeopardise  the  patent 
under^;fthe  premature  disclosure  laws. 

E.T.DAVIES 
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oe^RTMCNT  or  wiujLire  and  nSMcmes 

OATON  PlOUOe.  LA  7O*00 


August  9,  1984 


WRITTEN  STATEMEKT  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  D2PARTMENT  OF  WILDLIFE  AND 
FISHERIES  TO  'OUSE  SUSCOhMITTEE  ON  HEALTH  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
ON  HR1797,  A  BILL  TO  BAN  LEGHOLD  TRAPS 


The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  lesal 
responsibility  and  authority  for  the  management  of  the  renewable 
wildlife  resources  of  the  state.    In  Louisiana,  legislation  and 
active  fur  management  date  back  to  the  early  1900 *s.    As  with  all 
state  wildlife  agencies  our  Department's  basic  goal  is  the  wise 
utilization  of  our  fur  resources  through  sound  wildlife  management 
principles. 

.  This  bill  represents  Just  the  opposite  and  would  eliminate 
the  harvest  and  management  of  the  fur  resources  and  the  industry 
in  Louisiana  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  United  States.    The  State 
of  Louisiana  strongly  opposes  this  bill. 

Fur  animals  are  harvested  for  a  number  of  reasons  including} 
the  uae  of  an  economically  valuable  renewable  reaource,  to  reduce 
the  spread  of  disease,  and  to  protect  wildlife  habitat  from  over- 
utilization  end  damage. 

The  majority  of  the  2  million  animals  trapped  annually  in 
Louisiana  are  taken  with  leghold  traps.    This  harvest,  worth  an 
average  of  $13  million  annually  and  as  much  as  $25  million  in  some 
years,  provides  a  major  portion  of  the. income  to  over  6,000  families 
in  coastal  Louisiana.    We  license  an  average  of  12,000  trappers  each 
year.    Louisiana  continues  to  lead  the  nation  in  fur  production. 

Our  vast  coastal  marshes  and  svamps  are  responsible  for  this 
tremendous  productivity.    This  same  wetland  habitat  serves  as 
wintering  grounds  for  Qlllions  of  waterfowl  each  year  and  producea 
1.5  billion  pounds  of  fisheries  products  valued  at  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually.    Our  coastal  wetlands  also  provide  habitat  for 
numerous  species  of  other  wildlife. 
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Huikrat  and  nutria  when  over-populated  destroy  thouiandi 
of  acres  of  marth  vesetation  by  over-utillration.    The  loghold 
trap  and  the  econocaic  incentive  of  the  fur  industry  help-protect 
and  maintain  this  extremely  valu^ible  wildlife  habitat.  ConiQerclal 
trapping  with  leghold  trapt  reducea  tnutkrat  and  nutria  dentitiea 
thus  avoiding  over-population.    Through  tubtidencep  natural  erosion, 
aaltwater  intrusion p  flood  control  and  channelisation  we  are  loting 
coastal  marshes.    The  passage  of  this  bill  would  stofa  trapping  by 
prohibiting  leghold  traps  and  the  shipment  of  fur,  thus  destroying 
the  fur  industry.    This  intum  would  allow  severe  marsh  damage  from 
over-populationr  of  furbearera  and  accelerate  the  loss  of  wetland 


This  bill  is  based  on  misguided  emotion  and  in  no  way  can  h^i 
considered  wildlife  conservation.    The  management  of  resident 
wildlife  resources  must  remain  at  the  state  level  where  professional 
biologists  are  collecting  data  and  making  decisions  based  on  local 
conditions. 

The  Louisiana  Deoartmcnt  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  strongly 
opposes  thi«  legislation  and  asks  that  you  consider  carefully  the 
unacceptable  consequences  of  the  bill. 


habitat. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 

INLAIVD  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 


SM  ITATK  STRCCT 
tTAT«  MOU«C  STATION  41 
AUOUtTA.  MAJNK  04933 


August  9,  1064 


Th«  HonoribI*  Olympla  J.  Snowa 
133  CtMon  HouM  Offict  8uildir>o  ' 

WtJhlngloo,  £>J3.  20515  --x  —  * 

Oatf  Rtprastntativ*  Snowa: 

.  I  wn  wrlllAg  to  axprau  my  concarn  with  H.R.  1787,  a  bill  to  and  tho  usa 
of  th«  »tMl  jaw  foothold  traps  on  animals  In  tha  Unltad  Statas  and  abrosd.   S.  2389 
Is  a  similar  bill  Ip  th«  s«n«t«.  Trapping  Is  part  of  our  Malna  harltag*  and  profidad 
Incoma  ht  n«arly  on«  million  dollars  psr  yssr  to  5000  llcanssd  Malna  trappars  th« 
last  twQ  ysars.  At  this  tima.  thsra  is  no-^ultabis  substitute  for  tht  foothold  trap  for 
capturlot)  many  spacias.  Without  this  tool,  wa  will  ba  unabia  to  minaga  and  hsrvast 
furbaarsr  poprlatlona  and  control  wildllfa  damaga.  In  addition,  much  of  our  r«s«arch 
to  ansura  th»  waIfar»«of  furbaarsr  populations  raqutras  th<  usa  of  foothold  traps  to 
csptura^  mnrk,  and  ralsiss  unharmad  tha  Irvdivliuals  studlad. 

Hasrings  wara  sch«dulad  for  HJ\*  1797  for  August  3rd.  >Vith  ovtr  100  sponsors, 
this  bill  Is  a  sarlous  chsllsng*  to  thosa  statas  who  contlnut  to  manage  and  raly  on 
ranawabia  natural  rasourcas.   I  ask  yoo  to  loin  tr^%  In  opposing  this  laglslation.  If 
spproprfala,  plassa  hsva  this  lattar  antarad  as  part  of  tha  haaring  racord. 

If  yoo  hava  qti«stlon»,  or  if  i  can  halp  In  any  way,  plassa  contact  ma. 


Sncaraly, 


OHM/Mb 
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nets]  North  Dakota  Chapter 


j?mIthe  wildlife  society 


AUfxist 


Bonor«blft  Fvnry  A«  Waxiun,  CbilrMn 
Pous*  SubcciMitt*«  on  HmIUi  «k1  th«  fhrirr-riKsnt 
2klS  lUjrbum  Hoost  Cfflef  BoUdlnc 
VAthlA|ton»  D.  C.  20^1$ 

Omt  lUpr«sentAtiv«  Vaxmds 

Thi  Korth  CtkcU  Chapter  of  Tbf  Vlldllf«  Sool*ty  is  ociiprlssd  of  ovtr 
t^J^  hnndrtd  profiMlcnals  In  th*  flth«rl«s,  vildlifn,  tnd  natural 
r«90ure«  field*        MMbtrt  includ*  biclofists,  •duoattr*,  and  Mtunl 
r«9curct  ACtRcj  «6ilnlitr«tort  <KpIqr«d      SUiU,  P«d«ml  and  privatt 
crcanitations*         -  ^ 

n  >  ilorth  Ukota  CbapUr  of  Tlif  WUdllf •  Soolatj  U  oppntad  to  8.  R«  I797t 
a  bin  to  ^c^dblt  tha  thipMnt  of  iH^old  trapt  tnd  tn«  aMfiMnt  of  mII 
f\ira  of  arlRAla  taktn  In  lachold  trtpi*   napping  la  an  affaotiva  iivl  pnpilar 
■tthod  for  Mna**lne  and  valnc  tha  llitlct)«t  vlldllfa  rasoaro«f«  Tr«polnc 
vith  I^ehcld  trapa  Allewa  f or  tha  birvaat  of  fttrbanrar  popolAtlcna,  prpvldaa 
•  aaasara  of  oon**^!  of  vlldUfa  daiucati  tnd  pr^vldat  •ooncnlc  bantfita 
U  tha  aaror  th'nu&nda  of  IndlTldualt  vho  trap.  ^ 

rXoaa  inoluda  tUi  lattar  in  tha  hurln;  rac^vftl.   If  tha  Korth  Dalc^ 
Cbtptar  cf  T1>a  Vildllf  a  Sooiaty  can  prorldf  mry  Airthar  Inf  <«utlfm 
thia  itna,  rlaata  ocntaot  na. 


Slxicaraljr, 


Xika  Haltfoa»  ^raaidant 

Korth  fiUota  Chaptar  of 
nta  VUdlifa  Sooiaty 


OidliBiad  fa  H»  wtM  ««a  al  alt  — t»rat  rMtarcai 
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LOCiLLt.  ^•u;>tS<ni4  he»hoSILLO  ( 
CSCtOtlCD  C*  'JZOPi  ISAM 

Union  Irlal 

? 

Igrair 

Hi; 

O-0S|pJaS225  J«/l5/«u  KS  IP>*6H^I  CSP  wm5B  " 
»l«7a«>0if'b  >*GMS  TDF»i  ESCONOlOO  CA  flf3  0<<-l5  0S«3P  EST 


SU*rt'— 'ITTEt  HtlLTM  AND  THE  r.NVlROSMENT 
SU    1  ^  A  iUlK  \ 


Fl'fc  P'CH'SIO*.  1..T0  THE  NEIPINCS  RECORD 'ON  M,  R,  1797 

Ft'J  ^ii'^l  Tm».  2»  YEARS  I  HIVE  -ORKEO'TOWIRDS  TRYING  TO  HELf-  TO  PUT  AN 
END  Ti>  TME  Ti'fiTirne  OF  ANNULS  CAUCmT  IN  STEEL-JA.  TRAPS,  I  STILL  HAVE 
L'.tfEPS  OATEO  \\  THE  YcA»<  |959  'ROK  THEN  SENATORS  HUBERr  HUMPHREY 
AM'  ti»GMi»  -CCA»»T,.Y  ftEALINC  WITH  THIS  ISSUE.  YEAR  AFTEH  YEAR,  OECAOE 
kfMK  /FCAiEf  I  HAVE  '•ORKEO  1*1  VAIS,  AS  CONGRESS  HAS  SUCCUHRED  TO  THE 
Pl'tSiJjflS  OP  TMg  TKAPPIUIJ  AND  FuR  INDUSTRY,  IGNORING  THE  FACT  THAT 
T^t  ••AgOWITf  0*--  AMtmCA^S  OPPOSE  THE  USE  OF  T^^IS  BARBARIC  O^.VICE, 

I*       MTio'i  SO  onstsser  with  the  profit    incentive  that  even  kith 

5«*  .AU'WS  -tAvE  QUT-LA'*EO  T«I5  TRAP  TrtAT  IT  IS  ONUY  OIVESTEO  lN» 
Tmt5T   T^'AT   ^I',  OUT    ^0'»<ATTER  HQ-  0»SCE^E   THE  HE^NS   TO  CAIN  HONEY? 
I  f'DtNSTAhO  THAT  AT  THE  PECE^^T  HCARINXJS  OK*  H,   R,  1797,  CONGRESSMAN 
Dli'»  vr»USb  f»ECA»Jt  SO     iNCtNSEO  THAT  hj  ACTUALLY  SC«EAMeO  AS  A 

PA^&IT  -ir.MT  SCRfAM  HWfM  C*UCHT  BY  AN  OhL*     «hat  a  ridiculous 
PEKfCH-«i»,CE  K\l  »*.AL0GY       COMPARED  TO  ThE  SUSTAINED  AGONY  OF  AN 
A'.p'tL   CM»a»'T   I-  A   T^AP  V,MICM   TIRTUHF.S   SOMETIMES  Fu^   DAYS  OM  END 
BlftMI.  Kl'iO  Kl;Lt£>,  THPOUGh  ThE*ILO  TRASHING  OF  THE  ANiHAL  TU  ESCAPE 
THE        MC»''JCI*TI».(;  PApj,  SKIS  AUD  FlESH  CA^  DISAPPEAR,  LEAVING  THE 
ttl'.F  L»l'U5r^,  S^Jt   i'Jl'''*LS      GKArt  OFF  ThE  CAUCmT  FOOT  OFTEN  RESORTING* 
V     5Ar,C»«Lr.E,  Mi^L  bECO^E  SO  ,  £X'*AUSTE3,   THEY  FINALLY  ACCEPT  THE 
OVti'P:;  Tot.T,.RE.   IMF  TMI«ST,     HUNGER  OR  FRCEriNG  TO  DEATH, 
R^r,iL*Tji-^  I,  v»^IOi'S  STATES  PiiO^lOU^iCt  TMAT  TRAPPERS  SMOULO  CHECK 
T"tU  TWAPS  V.Cf  iVtwY  3  DAYS,  CA»*  YCU  I'UCINE  THE  TQRTuRE  SUFFERED" 
BY         TRAPPED  ANI«AL»  PAOTICUL»RY  «HEN  IT     IS  VIRTUALLY  IHP0S8IBLE 
TO  t.FO^tr   iMf  RCCIJL4T10NS  AND  T?  RECOGNIZE  THAT  THE  TIME 

F^'/'t  COjlO  at  f,VE«.  L0.6ER7  Tme  STEtL-JAw        TRAP  maims  PETS  AS 
I^'MSfJI^ATfLY  AS  IT  TORTURES  tnfi  DESIRFD  ANIMALS  FOR  THE  THAOE 

A.S  'TLw  45  50».{.f4r.O3,  EAGLES,  OEER',  Ano  OYweR     CREATURES  AS  THEY 
BLU'-itt-    I'  TO   Tr^t  FI?CCE         JA^S  OF   tHf   TRAP,   THE  U***<ANTED  VICTIMS  ARE 

Called  -iffisH-  trcAjst  thfv  o^fer  no  financial  return, 

Y0u\a3Ti^5  A^L  E*.COj*iiCEu  TO  CO  .RAPPING  FnR  THE  RECREATIONAL  "FuN" 
IT  »>^l\I0^J,  CV.  A'*Y  c^fc  OOUBT  THAT  I%SPECTI0N  OF  TRAPS  HAY  NOT  BE 
r**^I>fC  r?^  LO'iG  Pt^inOS  OF   TI^Ei   SOhetimeS  NOT  »T  ALL? 
I  ^.o.T  -^LcIEv^        UNPtAulSTic  Tfl  ASK  ThE      SUUCOmmittEE  MEMBERS  TO 
I****"!  a.  *wiT  IT  -^ouLf)  bE  LUC  TO  have  A  hanC  CAuGmT  In  a  CAR  OOOR 
-iPMjPl    ,t  lc»'  fclulEF  THE  COMPARISON  IS  MEAL* 

S^^OvLl'  '*u«.   iATI'^'.  ^^fPnESE^T  torturing  animals  FOR  PROFIT?  I  pONT 
DtLlEyL  N.'.i  AvYdSE  huT  a  haR^A^^Ian  OR  ?i,E  ADOICTED  TO  CRUELTY  AND 

SAfc^r?"  Ci'^L'^  USF  THHF  »*rj,iEVAL  TnftTuRE  DEVICES, 
AS  C»i.  ''Hj  HAS  s  &-EJV  ^gi^  5^  .,4»^y  Y^^^j  p^jj  E'jOISC  this  INFLICTION  OF 

TO  Rtn*  ty  MA»lC«AM  MISSAGf  S€f  WVf  ftjl  S'OC  fO«  Wf  STIHN  y»*ON  S  TOCi.   FKf  E  rnONf  NUMSfRS 
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Western 
Union 


TUflTtii't  Ot   -ILD  XUO  OOMtSTIC  ANIMALS  STILL  COhH|TTEO  IH  OUR 

Cnur.Ti:v-I  *^^'EAL  TO  ALL  HtHdEQS  OF  The  SU5      COmmjttEE  TO  OUICKLV 
PXZ^   -yl  4r*^*FFIt«*-4TIVE  VOTE  ON  HR|797 
t'ClLLt  'OSES 

^'tK^-uilLLO  OLf.M 
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AMUSEMENT  PARK  SAFETY 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1984 

House  of  REPRi^^ENTATivEs, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
SuBCOMMirrEE  ON  Health  and  the  Environment, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:50  a.m.,  in  room 
2322,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Waxman 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Waxman.  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to  order. 

Today  the  subcommittee  will  receive  testimony  on  legislation  to 
restore  jurisdiction  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
over  rides  located  in  amusement  parks. 

Each  year  millions  of  Americans  enjoy  the  thrills  and  entertain- 
ment of  amusement  parks.  They  are  thrown,  juggled,  and  spun— 
often  at  speeds  and  velocity  that  would  challenge  an  astronaut. 

These  rides  vary  in  their  complexity. .  They  can  range  from  the 
simple  water  slide  to  the  mast  sophisticated  roUercoaster.  The 
public  enjoys  these  rides  under  the  assumption  that  they  are  safe, 
tiiat  they  are  well  maintained  and  their  operators  experienced. 
This  is  not  an  unreasonable  expectation.  It  is  one  wluch  amuse- 
ment park  operators  certainly  share. 

Our  concern  today  is  that  even  at  our  finest  amusement  parks 
accidents  can— and  have— tragically  happened.  It  lo  in  the  puolic's 
interest  and  certainly  that  of  amusement  park  owners  that  these 
risks  be  minimized; 

The  subcommittee  has  been  troubled  for  several  years  about  a 
loophole  in  Federal  law  regarding  the  safety  of  amusement  park 
rid^.  The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  provides  that  Federdl  ju- 
risdiction oyer  amusement  park  rides  is  lunited  to  rides  located  in 
traveling  circuses  or  carnivals.  Rides  located  in  amusement  or 
theme  parks  are  exempt  from  Federal  regulation. 

This  IS  a  dangerous  legal  anomaly.  The  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  could  order  a  defective  ride  repaired  if  it  were  located 
in  a  traveling  circus.  The  agency  would  be  prohibited  from  having 
the  same  ride  repaired  if  it  were  located  in  an  amusement  park. 

If  the  owner  of  a  carnival  ride  believes  it  may  contain  a  defect 
which  could  create  a  substantive  product  hazard  he  is  required  to 
report  to  the  CPSC.  The  owner  of  an  identical  ride,  containing  the 
same  defect,  would  havQ,  no  obligation  to  report  if  the  ride  was  lo- 
cated in  an  amusement  park.. 

This  distinction  is  illogic^.  It  does  not  enhance  consumer  safety. 

Summer  is  the  amusement  park's  biggest  season.  More  Ameri- 
cans will  visit  am^ment  parks,  and  patronize  their  rides  than  at 

(739) 
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any  other  time  of  the  year.  It  is  critical  to  the  success  of  this  indus- 
try that  consumers  maintain  their  confidence  in  the  safety  of 
amusement  park  rides. 

Exempting  amusement  park  rides  from  even  the  most  minimal 
level  of  Federal  safeguards  does  not  heighten  consumer  confidence 
or  trust. 

Without  objection,  copies  of  H.R.  5788,  H.R.  5790,  and  H.R.  5982 
will  be  printed  in  the  record  at  this  t'me. 
[The  text  of  H.R.  5788,  H.R.  5790,  and  H.R.  5982  follows:] 
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98th  congress 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  5788 


To  amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  make  that  Act  applicable  to 
amuicment  devicei  permanently  fixed  to  a  site. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
June  6, 1984 

Mr  POBTEB  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  ^ 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  make  that  Act 
applicable  to  amusement  devices  pennanently  fixed  to  a  site. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jtepmenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 

3  That  section  3(a)(1)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  (15 

4  U.S.C.  2052)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out    and  which  is 

5  not  permanently  fixed  to  a  site"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

6  "and  which  is  pennanently  or  not  pemariently  fixed  to  a 

7  si.  ?",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  sentence  beginning  "Such 

8  term  does  not  include". 

O 
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8th  CONGRESS  . If    "O  C*»TO/> 

2aSE88iON  07yU 

To  amend  tho  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commiriion  over  amusement  devices. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVBS 
June  6, 1984 

Mr.  Simon  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hyde)  Introduced  the  following  hill,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Conrniercs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  over 
amusement  devices. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representor 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  (a)  section  3(a)(1)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 

4  (15,U.S,C.  2052)  is  amended— 

5  (1)  by  striking  out  "Such  term  includes"  and  in- 

6  setting  in  lieu  thereof  "Such  term  includes,  except  f^r 
7-       purposes  of  sections  7  and  8,"; 

8  (2)  by  striking  out     which  is  customarily"  and 

9  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  which  is  <ju8tomarily"; 
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1  (3)  by  striking  out     and  which  is  not  permancnt- 

2  ly  fixed  to  a  site'';  and 

3  (4)  by  striking  out  the  sentence  beginning  "Such 

4  term  does  not  include''. 

5  (b)  Section  16(a)  of^such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2065(a)  is 

6  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Officers  and 

7  employees  of  the  Commission  may  make  inspections  under 

8  this  subsection  with  respect  to  amusement  devices  perma- 

9  nently  fixed  to  a  site  only  if  the  government  of  the  State  in 

10  w^hich  such  inspections  would  be  carried  out  does  not  have 

1 1  the  authority  to  make  such  inspections.". 

12  Sec.  2.  Section  16(a)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by 

13  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 

14  lo^ving: 

15  "(2)  Officers  and  employees  duly  designated  by  the 

16  Commission  may  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  in  a  rea- 

17  sonable  manner — 

18  "(A)  the  site  of  any  accident  in  which  there  was 

19  personal  injury  and  which  involved  a  consumer  prod- 

20  uct,  and 

21  **(B)  any  consumer  product  involved  in  such  an 

22  accident. 

23  Such  an  inspection  may  only  be  made  upon  presenting  appro- 

24  priate  credentiftls  and  a  written  notice  from  the  Commission 

25  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge  of  the  site  or  prod- 
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1  uct  to  be  inspected.  Each  such  inspection  shall  be  com- 

2  menced  and  completed  with  reasonable  promptness/'. 
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98th  congress 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  5982 


To  amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  strt..gthen  the  authority  of  tho 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commisjion  over  amusement  parks. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
June  29,  1984 

Mr.  QuARiNi  introduced  tho  foltowtng  bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  strengthen  the 
avthority  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  ove\[ 
amusement  parks.  \ 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represenia- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 

3  That  section  3(a)(1)  of  the  Conspmer  Product  Safety  Act  (15 

4  U.S.C.  2052)  is  amended- 

5  (1)  by  striking  out     which  is  customarily"  and 

6  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ''and  which  is  customarily"; 

7  (2)  by  striking  out  *\  and  which  is  not  permanent- 

8  ly  fixed  to  a  ^it{>";  and 

9  (3)  by  amending  the  sentence  beginning  "Such 
10  term  does  not  include"  to  read  as  follows:  "Such  term 
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1  also  includes  any  amusetnent  building  or  other  facility 

2  which  is  located  on  the  same  premises  as  an  amuse- 

3  (iient  device  described  in  the  preceding  sentence.". 

4  Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  16(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 

5  2065(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 

6  .graph  (1),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

7  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof     and",  and  by^^triking  out 

8  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ^.he  following: 

9  i  "(3)  to  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  in  a  rea- 

10  sonabl6  manner,  amusement  devices  described  in  sec- 

11  tiqn  3(a)(1)  and  amusement  buildings  or  other  facilities^ 

12  located  on  the  same  premises  as  such  devices. 

13  Each  such  inspection  shall  be  commenced  and  completed 
1*4  with  reasonable  promptness.". 

15  (b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 

16  after  "(a)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

17  "(2)  Officers  and  employees  duly  designated  by  the 

18  Commission  may  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  in  a  rea- 

19  sonable  manner — 

20  "(A)  the  site  of  any  accident  in  which  there  was 

21  personal  injury  and  which  involved  a  consumer  prod- 
'  ?S        uct,  and 

23  "(B)  any  consumer  product  involved  in  such  an 

24  accident. 
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1  Such  an  inspection  may  only  be  made  upon  presenting  appro- 

2  priato  credentials  and  a  written  notice  from  the  Commission 

3  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge  of  the  site  or  prod- 

4  uct  to  be  inspected.  Each  such  inspection  shall  be  com- 

5  menced  and  completed  with  reasonable  promptness.". 
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Mr.  Waxman  We  have  legislation  pending  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Frank  Guarini  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  who  is  a 
Congressman  representing  the  district  where  one  of  the  worst 
amusement  park  tragedies  took  place,  at  the  haunted  house.  He  has 
introduced  H,R.  5982  and  has  asked  us  to  put  his  statement  in  the 
record.  He  could  not  be  with  us  today. 

Without  objection,  that  will  be  the  order. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Guarini  follows:] 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment on  the  subject  of  amusement  park  safety.  I  want  to  thank  this  subcommittee 
for  holding  a  hearing  on  this  issue,  and  I  want  to  expressly  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  subconmiittee,  Mr.  Waxman,  for  inviting  me  to  testify. 

After  reviewing  the  facts  it  is  clear  to  mo  that, it  is  vital  for  Uie  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  to  regain  the  authority  it  lost  in  1981  to  inspect  fixed-eite 
amusement  centers.  I  have  introduced  legislation.  H.R.  5982,  to  extend  CPSC  juris- 
diction to  fixed  site  amusement  facilities,  and  to  allow  this  inde|)endent  agency  the 
ability  to  inspect  botli  amusement  devices  and  amusement  facilities  on  the  premises 
of  these  parks. 

Each  year  tens  of  miljions  of  Americans  attend  amusement  and  theme  porks. 
They  are  a  prime  attraction  for  millions  of  children  and  teenage  Americans.  When 
families  enter  these  parks  they  have  the  right  to  expect  the  safest  possible  environ- 
ment. And  yet,  this  is  dften  not  the  case. 

On  May  11,  the  haunted  castle  at  Six  Flags  Great  Adventure  in  Jackson,  New 
Jersey  caught  fire  The  castle,  a  series  of  trailers,  burned  to  the  ground  killing  eight 
area  teenagers.  While  tliis  is  the  most  serious  catastrophe  at  on  amusement  center, 
it  is  not  an  isolated  incident.  In  1982,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  re- 
ported 12,384  iixjuries  at  amusement  parks. 

The  shockliig  incident  at  Great  Adventure  did  cast  light  on  the  uneven  patchwork 
of  State  and  loral  ordinances  that  apply  to  amusement  parks  around  our  country. 
As  we  know,  at  the  preiient  time  there  are  ao  Federal  safety  standards  or  Federal 
inspection  of  fixed  site  iimusement  attractions.  Since  this  authority  was  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commbwion  Li  1981,  ii\)uries 
at  these  parks  have  increased  by  fifty  percent. 

What  we  have  in  place  are  State  and  local  regulations  that  vary  from  area  to 
area  Of  special  note  is  thj  fact  that  due  to  the  space  requirements  for  largo-scale 
amusement  parks  they  are  ofUiu  l^at«d  in  sparse  1>  populated  areas.  The  local  com- 
munities Hnd  themselveb  uvervvhelmed  in  handling  the  responsibilitiea  of  pollcmg 
the  safety  of  these  centers. 

^  To  make  matters  worse,  thee  are  27  States  that  do  not  require  any  special  inspec- 
tion  of  amusement  rides  Those  thousands  of  iojur ies  and  many  of  the  recent  deavXis, 
might  have  been  prevented  if  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  mspections 
were  able  to  inspect  the  rides  and  attractions  for  mechanical  or  safety  flaws. 

Current  law  does  not  fulh  protect  the  rights  of  visitors  to  these  porks.  It  is  urgent 
that  we  act  to  substantially  strenghther.  the  authority  of  the  donsumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  in  this  area.  We  must  reestablish  the  authority  of  *^  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  inspect  fixed ^ite  amusement  parks  such  as  Great  Ad^ 
venture  Also,  In  order  to  prevent  the  typo  of  tragedy  that  occurred  at  Great  Adven- 
ture on  May  II.  we  must  for  the  first  time  allow  the  Commission  to  inspect  amuse- 
ment buildings  or  facilities  on  park  premises.  Tragedies  uf  that  type  must  never  bo 
allowed  to  occur  again. 

Again.  I  thank  the  committee  for  their  attention  to  this  issue,  and  I  appreciate 
whatever  consideration  you  can  give  to  H.R.  5982  and  the  matter  of  sitenghthenmg 
consumer  protections  at  amusement  parks. 


Mr.  Waxman  Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  our  colleague, 
Congressman  Paul  Simon.  Con^essman  Simon  is  the  author  of 
H.R.  5790,  a  bill  to  exoand  the  Consumer  Product  Safetj  Commis- 
sion s  authority  to  include  amusement  park  rides.  Before  I  recog- 
nize Mr.  Simon,  I  want  to  see  if  Mr.  Eckart  wishes  to  make  an 
opening  statement. 

Mr.  Eckart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


TacSHMONY  or  Hon.  Frank  J.  Guarini 
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I  would  like  to  get  to  Congressman  Simon's  statement  as  soon  as 
I  can.  I  am  the  father  of  a  4%-year-old  son.  I  have  put  my  son  on 
some  of  those  rides.  They  turned  him  upside  down  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  Sometimes  it  appeared  they  turned  him  inside  out  as 
well,  by  spinning  him  around  and  around.  I  suppose  the  least  I 
expect  is  that  my  son  will  come  back  in  the  same  condition  he  was. 
in  when  I  put  him  on  the  ride. 

I  share  your  concern,  and  Mr.  Guarini's  concerns.  I  applaud  Mr. 
Waxman's  holding  these  hearings  because  I  have  several  parks  in 
my  district,  attended  by  almost  a  million  visitors  last  year.  I  think 
we  owe  to  the  parents  who  put  their  children  on  these  rides  some 
safety  and  predictability. 

I  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Simon,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us.  We  are  going  to 

Sut  into  the  record,  without  objection,  a  statement  by  Representative 
ohn  Porter  who  is  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  5788. 
[Mr.  Porter's  statement  foUows:] 
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^tUony  of 
OorejrecsftwifT  John  B.  ft)rter 

For  lb*  ikixompitteo  on  ^Jealth'and  l^e  Ervlrpnroent 
Comlttc^  en  Efiergy  and  Cccmerce 
,   Un.ted  ^batoc  Ibuso  of  Ftpresentatives 
August  6,  1984 


yx^  QiAimiUt,  than!  yc^  loc  the  opportunity  to  present  nv  testimony  to 
>«ouT  fiy^caaaittw.    Z  ocfttrwd  ycvr  att^nticn  to  this  vital  oonsurnec 
^   prcrection  inr.^ie,  » 

On  Jur»  6,  two  bii..s  were  ii^tcoduced  to  bxxwden  the  authority  of  the 
Denftosi^*  Prortuct  &ji'et>  Ccynnisoion  *^et  «fw^a«nt.  tVjvioes  permanently 
fixod  to  a  olte«    C  inttoducitd  B.R.  ^783  and  ny  ooll*tague«  from 
llXirpls^  Kr.  Siro!>  anrt  Kr.   Hyfie,  introduccxJ  H«R.  S790»   On  June  29, 
the  9entX«in  ftaa  Me>f  Jei^^v,  Ht.  Guatinl,  introduced  a  similar  bill, 
H»R.  5^82. 

AlUvcoQh  the«c  thn^i  rw*ASarco  diCf^t  somewhat,  they  share  the  same 
dsj^ive.   The  imention  of  these  bills  Is  to  ixcprove  the  safety  of 
<ww»cs»rtt  park  ri<5t^  itndl  entertAirr«nt  devices. 

It  l8,clea3:  that  tfii?  flrwsenent  ride  iniustry  has  nvsintaiw.'d  a  fairly 
hi^  level  of  safety  for  their  curitonera*    It  la  aHo  clear »  however, 

^  ti^.at  this  r»ord  ctwid  be  Afl^roved  v/pcr*  because  t-'w  nufber  of  injur  lea 
vfk  «:»j«^nt  cidca,  iA  tncnpA«»ing  rapidly  *lorq  */lth  the  growing  ncrber 

*  ot  ccnstieer^, attend ir^  thDine  'paiJcs* 

PrtJdens?e  »;cnei^tn      ri»  and  fry  03l leagues  that  It  is  necessary  to 
rottitu  th#  tr3pof»j^iiAty  for  efitsbliching  ard  maintaining  safety 
«ta/J  »^  to  the  Ocnsussset  Prou^jct  Safety  Cdmiaaion  (CPSC).   In  rjy 
cpinlcj0#  the  cP^C  onvti  have  been  stripped  of  thia  authority  in 

\%^\.  ^ 

$ofl»  utU  «rque  t^<,t  tne  npsp^nsibility  for  en^uxlrq  the  safety  of 
affucemr^  rides  outiht  to  .>:'":it  with  the  states*   Tt)  counter  that 
flvT3JBent  I  «i^ly  |xint  \a  th«?  state's  raoord  of  Pickirg  up  there  the 
fc<^ral  governwnt  left  olf  in  1981.   Presently  only  ?3  8*:ates  have 
f«p>e  type  of  le9l9Ution  ^  regjlation  covering  the  operation  of 
ajni9^r?t  £l(3ea»        nusbec  and  type,  of  ir>!Jpectiona  vary  arrong  each 
^ste,    Soff-*  state*^  requir**  only  incutary-  ir»pectl'>no,  vlillc  others 
rr^jirt*  only  ir^petrtloncs  of  c<cbile  rides 
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At  a  May  10  pbllc  iweting  at  the  CPSC  with  the  2wijsement  ride 
inaustxy,  Oarroisaioners  heard  teatijnocy  by  thene  park  owners  that 
confirmed  that  inepectlons  by  state  inspectors  aren't  thorouqh  enough* 
Trey  were,  told  that  insurance  company  inspectors  may  analyze  only  the 
structure' of  a  ride*  oc,  nore  often,  only  the  safety  systetns*  fiW 
teatijuony revealed  that  sore  states  have  strict  guidelines  aaJ 
«nf6rce«ent  procedures  and  that  others  have  lax  and  inadequate 
regulations,   ihis  inconsistency  does  not  help  protect  the  lives  anij 
safety  of  amisement  park  riders .  %ho  'are  often  out-of  state  tourists 
with  no  viooB  in  a  state's  safety  regulations. 

Because  there  exists  no  consistent  and  adequate  monitoring  of  the 
safety  of  these  rides,  it  is  clear  that  we  need  a  corprehensiva 
solution  to  this  issue,   ihe  Simon-Hyde  bill,  attenpting  to  avoid 
regulatory  duplication,  only  requires  that  the  CPSC  regulate  amusement 
rides  in  States  that  do  not  alre^  have  regulations.   But  because 
these  regulations  vary  from  state  to  state,  it  is  inportant  to  provide 
the  jOCC  the  authority  to  regulate  in  all  states. 

I  believe  that  the  CPSC  should  undertake  a  thorough  review  of  all  state 
laws  and  develop  a  oarpreheroive  standard  to  be  applied  throuqhout  the 
country,   states  currently  maintaining  exceptional  standarxls  aitl 
enforcement  practices  shmild  be  excnpt  from  federal  regulations,  a«3 
states  \A\idt\  have  no  laws  sJ>ould  be  required  to  abide  by  federal 
standards. 

The  CPSC  roust  be  allowed  to  establish  this  foundj:  *on  of  safety  to 
protect  the  public  and  to  help  improve  the  credibility  of  theme  parks. 
Illinois  consumers  should  be  able  to  rely  on  the  saine  safety  standards 
as  Florida  consiroc.s,  and  New  Jersey  citizens  should  not  be  sU>iect  to 
any  greatt   danger  than  thrill-seekers  in  Ttexas,  for  instance. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  lend  ny  support  to  any  corptehensive  measure 
which  emerges  from  the  Sibcormittee  on  Health.   I  hope  that  my  efforts, 
and  those  of  Congressmen  Simon,  Hyde  and  Guarinl,  will  contribute  to 
better  s^ifety  standards  and  better  enforcement  of  regulations  covering 
stationary  amusement  rides. 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Let  me  indicate  Congressman  Ron  Wyden,  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  pushed  unsuccessfully  last  year  for 
legislation  when  we  were  reauthorizing  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  to  restore  the  jurisdiction  the  agency  once  had 
to  cover  these  parks. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  SIMON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Simon.  I  would  like  to  enter  my  statement '  i  the  record  and 
then  just  summarize  it,  if  I  may. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Simon.  And  following  my  testimony  I  will  introduce  Jim 
Shaughnessy,  on  my  right,  who  is  a  15-year'old,  who  has  gone 
through  one  of  these  accidents.  And  I  think  coming  from  the  air 
port  right  now  is  the  widower  of  someone  who  was  killed  in  one  of 
thoee  accidents. 

In  the  1981  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  which  I  believe  the  three 
of  us  voted  against,  what  happened  in  that  act  was  a  little  provi 
sion  in  there  that  took  away  the  jurisdiction  from  the  Commission 
to  inspect  these  pejmp-^.ent  site  amusement  parks,  approximately 
520  of  them  in  the  cion.  I  think  most  parents  send  their  children 
to  these  parks,  that  4^2  year-old  you  are  talking  about—you  send 
your  children  to  these  parks  with  the  assumption  that  there  is 
safety,  that  there  is  inspection.  And  let  me  assure  you,  as  one  who 
has  been  checking  into  this  as  a  result  of  an  accident  in  Illinois, 
that  simply  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 

Approximately  6,000  ii\juries  last  year.  There  have  been  10  or  12 
deaths  this  year,  my  staff  tells  me  12,  another  report  I  read  said  10. 
Either  v/ay^  you  are  talking  about  very,  very  substantial  agony.  You 
are  talking  about  a  doubling  bince  1S80  of  the  ii\iuries  in  this  Held. 
So  Henry  Hyde  and  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  simply  says  the 
Federal  Government  will  inspect  if  States  don't  have  their  own 
programs.  We  are  not  trying  to  move  in  with  some  Iiind  of  massive 
Federal  program.  We  simply  want  to  assure  the  public  that  they 
have  some  kind  of  inspection.  And  if  you  look  at  the  map  over 
here,  the  States  in  green  have  authorized  inspection.  You  will 
notice  the  State  of  Ohuo  does  authorize  inspection.  Illinois  has  Just 
passed  a  bill. 

The  State  in  that  kind  of  wfiatever  it  is,  brownish,  orange.  Call 
fomia,  aver  there,  Mr  Chaiiman,  inspects  mobile  rides  onlv.  Clear 
ly  not  an  adequate  protectiou  for  the  people  of  tht  State  of  Califor 
nia.  And  thb  two  States  that --with  the  gray,  the>  have  insurance 
inspections  only. 

The  bUl  we  have  introduced  also  authorizes  the  Commission  to  go 
in  and  inspect  wherever  there  is  death  or  serious  injurv.  The  Indus^ 
try  is  in  opposition  to  this,  like  every  industry  from  the  beginning 
of  time.  Tne  coal  mines  didn't  want  to  he  inspected.  The  factories 
of  this  Nation  didn't  want  to  be  inspected.  No  industry  wants  to 
volunteer  tc  do  this.  But  simply,  the  reality  that  they  are  going  to 
be  having  some  inspections  has  to  improve  the  safety  record,  and  I 
just  think  it  is  absolutely  escential  that  we  move  ahead. 
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They  will  t^U  you  that  86  percent— I  will  give  you  two  interest- 
ing statistics.  No.  1,  they  say  more  people  are  killed  and  injured 
playing  billiards  than  in  the  amusement  parks  of  this  Nation  First 
of  all,  I  doubt  that  statistic.  But  they  include  people  who  get  in  a 
fight,  over  a  billiards  game  and  a  variety  of  other  thmgs. 

No.  2,  they  will  say  86  percent  of  the  amusement  rides  have 
some  kind  of  inspection  now. 

First  of  all,  even  if  that  figure  were  accurate,  that  means  4  per 
cent  are  not  getting  any  kind  of  inspection.  Second,  that  includes 
where  an  insurance  indujstry  does  it,  or  the  istry  itself  applies 
itself.  It  does  not  provide  adequate  protection  for  the  public.  You 
have  some  24  manufacturers  involved. 

Clearly,  we  ought  to  get  protection  for  the  public  I  think  at  this 
point  if  you  have  no  immediate  questions  of  me,  I  am  j\jt  going  to 
introduce  Jim  Shaughnessy,  who  is  here  with  bis  parents.  He  is 
from  LaSalle,  IL.  He  and  two  of  his  friends  were  on  a  ride  and  they 
fell  60  feet  in  that  ride. 

Jim  is  fortunate  to  be  here  and  I  think  Jim,  if  you  can  just  tell 
your  story  here  now  and  present  your  testinr'ony. 

[Mr»  Simcn's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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H.R.  5790/MiSEME«T  PARK'aAFm  ACT 


TCSTIMOW  OP  REP.  PAUL  SIMON,  M.C. 
BEFORE  1HE  SUBCXWITTEB  ON  HEALTH  AND  THE  iNVIROfr'^aiT 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDITATIVES 
WASHINGTON^  D.C. 
AUGUST  6,  1984 

Hr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  about  thl3 
iBPortant  Issue  of  aiuseaent  park  safety  and  the  legislation  that  I  hav^ 
offcrtd  to  encourage  mre  diligent  attention  to  this  natter  to  the  partiea 
involved. 

Several  tragio  accidents  during  the  current  aausenent  park  season 
havo  pointed  anew  to  a  llttle*knovn  tbati  No  federal  agensy  bears  oversight 
responsibility  for  public  safety  on  these  eidways,  and  too  few  sUte 
•gefxsies  do,  either. 

During  the  votes  on  the  1981  budget  reconciliation  iHlslation  In 
1981  ♦  very  few  of  us  knew  ttet,  as  a  result  of  a  auoeessfXil  lobbyli^  effort, 
the  aausenent  park  industry  won  an  exception  for  Itself  fVdi  the  oversight 
of  the  Consuaer  Product  Safety  Cotamlsaioni  Since  that  tloe,  converag«  cf 
.raveling  aausement  attractions  has  reeained,  but  not  of  fixed-aite 
atV^otlons  like  tiaaseiDent  and  these  parVs. 

Vhen  we  as  parents  take  cur  children  to  these  anuseaent  parka  we  art 
Iwlted  to  check  our  worries  at  the  gate  and  enter  the  aidway  carefWe.  But 
it  is  hard  to  be  oarofree  Oien  ihero  Is  cayheo  on  the  aidway  that  no  agency 
la  respcnsibla  for  correcting.  .  U.S.  News  &  IJbrld  Report  last  year  reported 
that  Bora  than  25,000  patrons  mre  Injured  in  the  previous  two  years  at 
anuoeDent  parks.  An  Insvrance  broker  testified  before  the  Consuoer  Product 
Safety  Comisaion  this  year  that  the  fhcqujency  and  severity  of  accidents  la 
Dountlng,  and  said  his  flm's  loss  ratio  over  the  last  three  years  Is,  to 
U8e  his  word,  "astrononical.**  Hr,  Chalnan,  several  witnebsea  i<ho  will 
appear  b>»fora  ycj  today  will  offer  estimates  and  oount«?^-estli»tes  on  the 
nUBber  of  injuries  and  deaths  occurring  uit  there,  but  whether  the 
casualties  are  tallied  1^  the  dozen  or  by  the  score,  the  critical  Questions 
before  tho  siAxxooittee  today  should  bo  these:  Qui  wo  do  better:  Should  we 
be  doing  better?  I  say  that  cocoon  sense  and  all  the  ooopelling  evidence 
 ^         0^  ^^j^  cotnts. 

Three  points  auncariie  the  approoch  that  ny  colleague  Henry  f^de  and  I 
hive  ttk«i  In  offering  H.R.  5790t 

(1)  H.R.  5790  would  authorize  CFSC  inspections  at  atuseBent  paii<8  in 
states  that  do  not  have  their  um  Inspection  prograca.  Park  patrons  would 
then  know  that  eoocone  in  authority  is  t^ing  altieate  responsibility  for 
their  saf-^ty.  7hU  step  would  encourage  states  to  do  the  job,  while 
providing  a  backup  vhen  they  do  not. 
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^^12)  H.R.  5790  would  «ut8orizt  IWcrml  lovtstisationa,  by  th«  of 
P«r»ntl  Injury  cr  f^ttUty  aooidents  in  mry  atat^,  vtMthtr  or  not  it  hM  an 
inaptotion  progrtm.   This  proviaion  would  mk«  aurt  U»t  mthizw  vlU  b# 
^  ^      c«is«»ent  rid«  tnd  xtmt  ttma 

r^dlnga  will  be  ahtred  with  othtr  atnuracturera,  park  oparatop*  and 
inapeotlon  aconcieai  r      ^  wiu 

•^..;f^^  "l?-  5790  **ould  withhold  nrom  the  CP9C  tht  authority  to  dimv  is  an 
i??^J!!2**'"*u*''^'^'  Slvlns.tha  industry's  own  newly-dwaloped  volun^ 
atandarda  a  chanc*  to  provt  ttMeelvea.  Thia  proyialoo  is  not  intacxM  to 
liiiit  in  any  lay  tha  authority  wt  beliava  CPSC  ahould  teva  to  propoaa  ml 
iiplaaent  coapliance  ord«r3  to  oorreot  rid©  hoania. 

betttr  than  federal  inapectiona.  That  My  b«  ao,  but  fedacml  insp«itlons 
•PC  cerUinly  batter  than  no  Inapcotlona.  Tha  appn3a<A  we  aumat  would 
tnooupaga  atatoa  to  put  into  place  thair  own  inapeotlon  proem,  with  tht 
crac  baokins  thoa  \yp  with  oleirin^jouae  rurutiona,  and  pcrfbraii«  inapaotion 

hIJwi*LS!!iL*^**"  ^      th€»elm.  Sararml  aUtaa 

nava  aoaor^d  inapeotion  lavs  ainoe  the  federal  ex«aiption  fbr  ftxad-siU 

tSt**t5iid!  ^""^^^         ^^^"^  leglsUtlon  would  stwngthcn 

^vKf  Inspect  their  am  aauaeoent  partes,  the  aaccnd  part 

reports  aro  filod,  and  all  parties  —  canufacturera,  owners,  cpcratora 
S^^if  agencies,  the  press  and'thTpJbllS^  cT^ 

uS^  ittldStal''*  souething  can  bo  learned  fV«  every  coe  o? 

Mo  eatter  Ijow  good  a  atato  Inspection  program  —  and  aooe  liJ« 
C^rrii,"^^;^,.!;:?         ^^^^  -      «tate  lua  thr?SipansibUl?ris  ^ 
othtr  aUtaa  od  the  Industry  Uwi  jQztJda  tiTe  found. 
uv.i«K  it  coaea  down  to  thioj    Con  ws  tolerate  «  ayatcw  In 

in.nn^?  "^^^  invostl8ation:i^  of  serious  injuries  on  pieces  of  cSpZex 
equlpBtnt      cqulpant  nro  cocplox  than  cotk)  alrcrtift  Jtrri  oMi,  doro  by 

airlines  invcstiptcd  thaIr  a.-n  aeoldento?  Monsense.  And  it  adds  up  to  th6 
p2S«SJ"?S5S^'^lSent"  '"'^  ^  '--tl8.tor  or\.  ^ 

Mr.  ChalrMn,  In  oonoluoJon  l«t  «»  say  that  tht  uubllc  ink«rpat 
ov,  Of  tK,  things,  uk.        ^tion  to  K 

lMp«otlon  prooedureo,  or  wo  c«n  require  thut  the  ticket  atubT.J 

Se  fl«t  So'^Xl  cSSS 
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Mr.  Waxman,  Would  you  speak  right  into  the  microphone  bo  ev- 
erybody can  hear  you. 

STATEMENTS  OF  JAMES  PATRICK  SHAUGHNESSY,  LaSALLE.  IL; 
AND  CARL  H.  HOLCOMB,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IN 

Mt.  Shaughnessy.  My  name  is  James  Patrick  Shaughnessy.  I  am 
15  years  old  and  live  in  LaSalle,  IL,  To  celebrate  graduation  from 
eighth  grade,  my  ertire  class  from  LaSalle  Catholic  School  worked 
to  raise  money  to  attend  Marriott  s  Great  America,  an  amusement 
theme  park  located  in  Gumee,  IL.  Our  class  went  to  Great  Amer- 
ica on  May  22, 1984. 1  had  been  to  Great  America  prior  to  May  22, 
1984,  and  was  familiar  with,  but  had  never  ridden,  a  thrill  ride 
known  as  the  Edge  before.  However,  I  was  famUiar  with  the  Edge 
through  advertising  I  had  seen  on  television. 

On  May  22,  1984,  our  class  was  chaperoned  by  both  teachers  and 
parents-  At  approximately  1L30  a.hi.  mj^elf  and  two  of  my  class- 
mates, Bob  Sexton  and  Eric  Bubelis,  rode  the  Edge  which  was  de- 
scribed hy  Marriott  as  "like  nothing  you  had  ever  experienced  ' 
before/*  Bob,  Eric  and  myself  were  all  excited  about  experiencing 
the  thrill  of  this  ride. 

I  have  brought  for  your  benefit  today  diagrams  depicting  the 
Edge,  I  have  also  brought  for  your  benefit  photographs  of  the  Edge 
and  a  Xerox  copy  of  a  photograph  depicting  what  the  normal  route 
of  the  Edge  was  to  have  been.  Instead  of  the  three  of  us  taking  the 
normal  route,  we  had  the  experience  of  taking  an  abnormal  route. 
The  following  is  what  c  "XJurred. 

We  got  In  the  car  anu  the  car  started  to  move  backward  into  the 
whute  as  it  was  supposed  to  do.  After  getting  in  the  chute,  the  car 
went  straight  up.  The  car  was  supposed  to  go  approximately  90  feet 
up  in  the  air  and  then  go  onto  an  edge  and  drop,^  However,  as  our 
car  ascended  approximately  80  feet  in  to  the  air,  it  came  to  a  dead 
stop.  We  ivere  stranded  for  approximately  10  minutes.  During  that 
period  of  time  we  obser\ed  that  the  car  immediately  before  our  car  ^ 
had  stopped  before  it  completed  its  run  and  the  passengeiB  were 
removed  from  the  car  with  the  help  of  Marriott  personnel.  It  was 
at  that  point  that  we  knew  we  were  in  real  trouble  and  became 
frightened. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  three  of  us  began  to  pray  together. 
All  uf  our  fears  were  realized  when  we  heard  a  single  click  and  our 
car  suddenly  plunged  downward  with  great  speed  and  force  onto 
the  ride's  loading  platform.  As  a  result  of  the  impact,  the  seats  of 
the  car  we  were  in  buckled  around  ns  like  papier  mache  and  the 
channel  iron  beams  supporting  the  bottom  of  the  platform  bent  in 
the  middle.  In  addition,  the  metal  bracket  that  supported  the  four 
seat^  of  our  car  broke  completely  off.  Part  of  the  hard  leather  inte- 
rior of  the  car  also  broke  off  and  struck  me  in  the  face 

M  a  result  of  the  impact,  Bob,  Eric,  and  n^ysdf  suffered  internal 
injuries  and  remained  hospitalized  for  5  days.  Each  of  us  art  obvi 
oubI>  thankful  that  we  were  neither  killed  nor  sufTci^d  catastroph 
ic  injuries.  The  thought  of  what  could  have  happened  is^  an  an- 
guishing  one.  I  have  no  desire  to  ever  ride  a  thrill  ride  again.  I  am 
fearful  of  riding  elevators  today  because  of  this  experience. 
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Since  May  22, 1984, 1  have  learned  that  the  antiroll  back  braking 
system  and  other  safety  devices  on  this  ride  failed  to  operate  prop- 
eriy  at  the  time  of  our  occurrence.  Much  to  my  surprise,  I  have 
also  learned  that  there  were  no  Federal,  State,  or  locfid  inspections 
of  the  Edge.  My  parents  had  assumed  that  routine  safety  inspec- 
tions occurred  by  governmental  authorities  and  that  safety  was  a 
No,  1  priority  in  the  operatipn  of  amusement  and  theme  parks. 

I  have  learned  that  on  May  21, 1984,  the  day  before  the  mishap  I 
was  involved  in,  Bruce  Pinnler  from  Skokie,  IL,  and  some  of  his 
friends  had  been  stranded  10  to  15  minutes  i^i  midair  while  riding 
the  Edge  and  that  a  group  of  students  from  Rvrington  High 
School  were  stranded  on  the  Edge  for  40  minutes.  In  addition^  on 
May  20,  1984,  several  individuals  were  riding  the  Edge  and  experi- 
enced yet  another  malfunction. 

Through  the  grace  of  God,  I  was  fortunate.  It  is  well-known  that 
other  thrill  riders  have  not  been  fortunate.  I  appear  before  you 
today  to  urge  you  to  reo^nize  the  need  for  Federal  inspections  of 
so^alled  thrill  rides  to  insure  that  safety  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  both  the  Government  and  the  operators  of  amusement 
and  theme  parks.  The  Consiuner  Product  Safety  Commisison,  if 
given  the  cpportunity,  is  in  a  unique  position  to  help  police  an  in- 
dustry that  in  the  last  5  years  has  failed  to  police  itself  adequately. 

[The  attachments  of  Mr.  Shaughnessy  s  prepared  statement 
foUuw:! 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  was  an  excellent 
statements  We  appreciate  your  sharing  that  experience.  We  are 
robably  going  to  have  some  questions  of  you.  Before  we  do,  Mr. 
imon,  do  you  want  to  introduce  Mr.  Holcomb? 
Mr.  Simon.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Carl  Holcomb  who  has 
joined  us.  He  is  from  Indianapolis.  He  and  his  wife  ^ere  on  a  vaca* 
tion  trip  to  Missouri  and  unfortunately  his  wfe  was  killed.  I  think 
Carl  Holcomb,  if  you  can  simply  tell  your  story,  we  would  appreci- 
ate it. 

STATEMENT  OP  CARL  H,  HOLCOMB 

Mr.  Holcomb.  I  am  Carl  Holcomb,  My  wife  was  the  one  that  was 
killed  in  Missouri.  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  just  about  what 
liappened  at  the  particular  time.  My  wife  enjoyed  roller  coasters 
ana  we  went  to  Missouri  from  Merrimack,  KA.  We  had  come  back 
there  late  in  the  afternoon.  We  had  hit  three  roller  coasters  in  that 
place.  The  last  one  was  the  Rail  Blazer,  which  took  my  wife. 

At  ,he  same  tiF»e,  we  all  waited  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
get  oil  thif  ride  ^id  were  really  expecting  to  enjoy  ourselves  be- 
cause n:y  wife  loved  roller  coasters.  So  we  got  on  the  ride  as  our 
turn  came.  We  went  out  the — it  was  slow  in  the  beginning.  It  come 
up  there  and  it  picked  up  speed,  but  the  first  sharp  turn  it  had 
where  It  had  already  picked  up  speed  coming  off  the  chute  there 
and  it  just  had  a  terrible  whip. 

And  at  that  particular  time  she  was  gone.  It  just  left  the  ride 
completely.  And  I  continued  on  down  the  ride  trying  to  get  some  of 
the  people's  attention  that  there  wcs  something  wrong.  But  no  one 
seemed  to  understand  that  there  was  a  problem  until  after  I  got  off 
the  ride.  I  feel  myself  that  if  there  had  been  som^  more  checking  of 
the  equipment  and  stuff,  they  would  have  foimd  this  to  be  a  prob- 
lem. There  was  no  security  for  the  ride  and  at  this  time  if  there 
had  been  security,  I  would  have  my  wife  sitting  with  me. 

That's  about  all. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  sharing  that  with  us. 
Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Simon.  That  is  basically  the  story.  And  you  know,  we  could 
get  any  number  of  people  here  to  tell  stories.  Li  Jim's  case,  he  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  live  and  to  be  in  good  health.  In  Carl's 
case,  he  was  holding  hands  with  his  wife  and  all  of  a  sudden  she 
disappeared,  just  that  quickly. 

We  simply  have  tp  protect  the  citizens  of  this  country  more  ade- 
quately and  you  are  talking  about  a  pittance  .in  terms  of  expenses. 
And  simply  the  fact  that  these  companies  know  tiiat  they  ha\e 
someone  inspecting,  they  are  going  to  do  a  better  job.  I  think  that 
is  the  bottom  line.  And  that  is  basically  our  testimony  and  our 
appeal  to  this  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman.^ 

Mr.  Waxman.  Well,  './e  appreciate  very  rauch  your  presentation 
Old  work  on  this  legislation.  I  tbink  we  have  a  classic  case  of  one 
level  of  government  pointing  the  finger  to  another  level  of  govern- 
ment, saying  we  want  somebody  else  to  do  the  iob.  The  Federal 
Government  said,  let's  let  the  States  inspect  fixed -site  amuaoment 
parks.  Then  the  States  say  let  the  local  governments  inspect  them. 
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The  legislation  that  was  adopted  in  1981  took  away  the  power 
from  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Comniission.  Now  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  doesn't  even  find  out  about  acci- 
dents or  defects  unless  they  read  about  it  in  the  newspaper.  They 
can't  do  anything  about  it.  They  can*t  even  go  out  and  make  in- 
spections. 

And  if  there  is  an  accident  on  one  ride  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, no  agency  of  Government  can  warn  the  amusement  park  in 
another  part  of  the  country  that  may  have  a  similar  ride  that 
there  has  been  an  accident  and  there  may  be  a  problem,  a  defect  or 
in  fact  that  there  is  a  defect. 

Todav  we  lock  to  the  States  and  the  local  governments  to  police 
this  efiort.  Mr.  Simon  points  out  to  us  that  most  States  don't  have 
any  regulations  whatsoever.  They  think  sumebodv  else  is  doing  the 
job.  The  public  expects  that  government  at  sorne  level  or  other  Is  in 
fact  going  to  do  the  job  of  inspecting  these  rides,  finding  out  what 
defects  there  are,  and  making  sure,  if  there  are  defects,  that  others 
know  about  them  who  may  also  have  those  rides  and  that  the  de- 
fects are  fixed.         '  , 

Jim,  you  were  on  the  ride.  Some  of  the  ride  operators  say  that 
the  problems  are  with  the  kids  fooling  around.  V/as  there  any  prob- 
lem with  you  and  your  friends  in  that  ride?  You  were  sitting 
there— suddenly  the.  ride  dropped.  Tell  us  what  happened? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  There  was  no  way  for  us  to  fool  around  with 
the  ride  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  car  that  you  can  mess 
with.  I  mean,  you  know,  somebody  wouldn't  want  to  mess  with 
their  safety.  I  don*t  see  how  anybody  would  want  to  do  that.  But 
you  want  me  to  explain  what  happened? 

Mr.  Waxman.  Yes,  briefly  please. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  The  car  right  before  us  went  up  the  chute 
fine.  Then  when  it  got  out  on  the  edge>  when  it  dropped,  it  went 
down  the  slept  too/ast.  And  the  comouter  automatically  shut  that 
car  off  and  our  caf  also.  And  we  didn't  quite  get  to  the  top— we 
were  about  10  to  15  feet  to  the  top.  While  the  Marriott  personnel 
got  those  people  oi^t,  they  had  to  crawl  up  because  they  were  on 
their  back  at  the  time.  We  were  up  straight  because  we  hadn't 
gotten  up.  We  werg  joat  hollering  to  our  friends  and  everything, 
thinking  that  nothing  was  goLig  to  happen,  you  know,  until  we 
heard  that  click,  i 

Then  we  go—  we](l,  here  wo  go.  I  just  figured  we  would  go  one 
way  or  the  other.  ^\  of  a  sudden  we  hit  bottom  and  all  I  felt  was 
pain.  And  there  was  blood  all  over  me  and  there  were  people  run 
ning  right  toward  jus,  just  covering  up  my  eyes  and  everything. 
Then  I  blacked  out., The  next  thing  1  knew  I  was  in  the  ambulance. 
Then  I  woke  up  a  Uttle  bit  i/i  there.  And  then  I  was  in  the  hospital 
and  the  shots— they  just,  oh  

Mr.  Waxman.  Th^en  you  found  out  afterward  there  were  several 
other  accidents  or  at  least  problems  with  the  ride?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  The  aay  before  there  was,  I  think,  two  occa- 
sions possibly  that  jths  Edge  didn't  work  properly  the  day  before. 
And  it  haflibeen  going  on  this  whole  year,  1  would  imagine,  the  way 
it  sounds. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mil  Holcomb,  your  wife  was  thrown  from  the  ride, 
is  that  what  happerjed? 
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Mr.  HoLCOMB.  See,  I  had  her  hand  right  beside  her  when  we 
went  around  that  jerk.  When  it  jerked  it  was  all  over.  She  was 
gone. 

Mr.  Waxmak.  She  fgll  out  of  the  ride? 

Mr.  HoLCCMB.  Yes,  right  out  of  the  ride.  It  was  in  the  cover  as  it 
flipped,  you  know.  It  was  one  awful  jerk.  It  was  so  frightening 
Myseif.  like  I  said,  I  went  to  pieces  right  then  because  I  was  right 
there.  My  daughter  and  her  boyfriend  was  right  in  front  of  us  and 
I  yelled  at  them  and  we  all  started  to  yell  about  it  where  we  could 
get  somebody  to  atop  the  ride,  but  nobody  stopped  the  ride. 

Mr  Waxman.  Do  you  know  whether  tihere  was  a  problem  with 
that  ride  before?  \ 

Mr.  HoLCOMB.  Well,  I  had  heard  that  other  people  that  was  the 
same  size  as  my  wlie  had  a  problem  being  locked  in  securely  I 
have  learned  tins  since  then.  But  at  this  particular  time  I  would 
rather  not  make  statements  on  what  the>  could  have  done  to  save 
her*  but  

Mr.  Waxman.  Sure.  But  we  wish  somebody  would  have  known 
about  it. 
Mr.  HoLCOMB.  That's  right 

Mr.  Waxman.  And  had  them  correct  it,  if  they  found  out  there 
was  a  problem  with  passengers  being  i*ecurely  strapped  in  or  se 
curely  piaced  in  these  cars.  Mr,  Simon. 

Mn  Simon.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  add  one  other 
thing,  of  these  520  permanent  amusement  parks,  so*^<»  of  thc^m  ob- 
uou8l>  are  marginal  in  terms  of  income.  And  some  of  them,  faced 
with  very  severe  financial  problems,  I  am  afraid  sometimes  are 
making  decisions  that  ore  against  safety  for  saving  a  few  dollars 

And  I  think  it  is  just  ab3olutel>  imperative  that  tne  f^eral  Gov 
emment  say  we  want  to  make  sure  either  the  Federal  Gcvemment 
or  the  State  governments  are  providing  some  inspections  here 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Bckart. 

Mr.  EcKART.  1  iust  rode  a  ride  like  that  a-  jut  a  month  ago  ard 
your  statement  gives  me  some  pause.  Fortui.fitel>  the  ride  1  was  on 
went  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Right. 

Mr.  EcKART.  My  ride  didn't  go  back  down  the  way  it  came  up 
Did  your  experience  change  your  view  about  amusement. parka  in 
general? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  Well,  I  know  now  that  they  are  not  safe,  that 
they  may  say  they  are  safe,  but  you  don't  know  now  long  it  is  going 
to  take  for  that  nde  to^break  or  something.  They  are  just  like  any 
thing  eJae.  And  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  lot  better  iiispections 
for  these  rides  and  I  ihink  that  the  owners  of  this  wouldn't  want  to 
have  to  see  people  getting  killed  on  rides  or  hurt, 

I  just  don  t  understand  whji  they  are  against  this  bill  for  .-^vinp 
lives.  You  know,  they  should  bo  trying  to  do  that,  if  they  want  busi 
ness,  you  know— anybody  to  come  to  their  park. 

Mr.  Simon.  If  my  colleague  would  yield,  if  I  can  just  aak  you  a 
very  simple  question,  Jim.  Would  you  go  on  a  thrill  ride  again 
today? 

Mr.  Shaughnessy.  No.  Never  again.  It  is  just -I  think  it  is  no 
fun,  you  know,  after  that. 
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Mr.  EcKART.  I  assume  that  your  parents  believed  that  what  you 
were  going  to  do  that  day  was  safe.  They  wouldn't  have  sent  you 
there  if  they  thought  it  wasn't.  ^ 

Mr.  Shatjghnessy.  My  mom,  of  course  was— ihy  mom,  excuse  me, 
was  of  coui:se  worried  about  my  safety,  but  they  figured,  you  know, 
they  were  just  worried  about  me  getting  sick  on  a  ride  or  some- 
thing like  that,  not  me  falling  off  something  as  I  did,  you  know. 

They  assumed  that  everything  wpuld  be  OK,  you  know. 

Mr.  EcKART.  There  are^  similar  rides  in  other  parks  around  the 
Unite<^  States.  I  just  rode  one  about  a  month  ago,  but  my  son 
couldn  t  go  on  it.  He  wasn't  tall  enough  and  I  assume  there  was  a 
valid^  reason  for  a  height  requirement.  This  leads  one  to  believe 
that  if  they  knew  of  a  problem  at  the  park  then  they  could  commu- 
nicate to  each  of  the„  other  owners  of  sunilar  rides  that  there  is  a 
problem.  , 

There  is  a  lot  of  interstate  advertising  that  goes  on.  People  not 
only  come  from  10  miles  away,  but  they  may  travel  many  hundreds 
of  miles  to  go  to  these  facilities.  I  rode  the  same  ride, you  did,  and 
the  parks  are  many  miles  ^part. 

Mr.  Simon.  If  I  could  ifespond,  Mr,  Eckart,  to  that  particular 
thing,  a  very  interesting  thing  occurred.  Maryland  which  has  a 
good  inspection  program,  would^npt  permit  a  ride  called  "T^e 
Zipper."  I  have  no  idea  what  the  Zipper  is,  but  would  not  permit  a 
ride  call  the  Zipper.  Pennsylvania,  at  that  tune,  had  no  inspection 
ahd  the  Zipper  went  up  to  Pennsylvania.  And  shortly  afterward  a 
\  14-year-old.girl  was  killed. 
^  Now,  we  don't  need  that  kind  of  repetition. 

Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Simon,  let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions.  I 
am  sure  we  are  going  to  hear  from  some  of  the  critics  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  this  bill  is  an  unwarranted  Federal  interference  in  what 
should  be  the  prerogatives  of  the  State.  They  will  also  say  that  sec- 
tion ETof  your  bill  is  going  to  result  in  ^Federal  inspectors  coming  in 
with  badges  and  warrants  as  w^U  as  increasing  costs. 

Would  you  address  those  issues  for  me? 
^  Mr.  Simon.  Yes.  First  of  all,  the  Federal  Government  can  stay 
out  of  it  entirely  if  States  do  the  job.  As  you  know,  my  colleague, 
Henry  Hyde,  is  not  known  for  wanting  Federal  intrusion  on  things. 
He  is  a  co-sponspr.  I  don't  want  Federal  intrusion  unnecessarily. 
.  But  we  bdth  want  some  adequate  protection. 

'The  law  that  we  propose  would  be,  if  States  enter  in  and  assume 
jurisdictk  n,  the  Federal  Government  doesn't  do  anything.  On  the 
second  pa:1;  of  your  question,  where  there  are  ir^iuries,  serious  Inju- 
ries and/or  death,  there  the  Commissison  may  go  in. 

Obviously,  the  Commission  isn't  going  to  go  in  where  a  State  is 
doing  a  good  job.  But  if  there  is  a  pattern  of  iryuries,  then  the  Fed- 
eral—then ^he  Commission  can  go  in.  Let  me  just  add  my  apprecia- 
tion for  Naicy  Steorts,  the  chairman  of  the  Commission.  She  has 
been  "doing  an  excellent  job  and  has  stood  up  on  this  issue.  And  I 
really  appreciate  it. 

But  no  on v/ho  is  running  a  responsible  amusement  park  needs 
to  fear  this  legislation  at  all.  And  those  who  do  fear  it,T;hey  need  to 
fear  it. 

Mr.  EcKAR*r.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Let  us  clarify  that  point.  You  are  not  saying  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  regulate.  You.  are  saying  some  agency 
of  government  must  be  in  charge  of  regulating  to  protect  people^ 
safety? 

Mr.  Simon.  That  is  correct.  And  in  fdct,  our  bill  is  written  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  assume  that  responsibility.  In  your  State  of 
California,  someone  ought  to  be  protecting  those  people. 

Mr.  Waxman.  So  if  the  State  is  doing  the  job,,fme.  The  Federal 
Government  won' t  be  involved. 

Mr.  Simon.  Right. 
.  Mr.  Waxman.  But  if  no  one  is  doing  it  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment-has  ^  take  responsibility.  .  . 

Mr.  Simon.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Waxma^.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  approach.  I  want 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  legislation  and  leadership  you  have 
given  to  this  cause.  Mr.  Holcomb  and,  Jim,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
being  with  us  to  share  what  was  obviously  a  very  personal  intimate 
situation  with  both  of  you.  I  hope  this  experience  that  you  have 
had  and  the  tragedy  you  have  suffered  will  be  turned  to  something 
constructive  so  that  we  can  protect  other  people  in  the  future  from 
those  same  kinds  of  accidents. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thrjik  you. 

Mn  Waxman.  The?  next  panel  that  we  are  going  to  have  testify 
represents  the  Ctosumer  Product  Safety  Commission;  Nancy 
Harvey  Steorts  is  Chairman  of  the  Commission^,  Chairman  Steorte 
is  accompanied  by  Commissioners  Stuart  Statler  and  Terrence 
Scanlon. 

Ms.  Steorts,  Mr.  Statler,  Mr.  Scanlon,  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
you  to  the  hearing  today.  We  will  make  your  statements  a  part  of 
the  record  in  full. 

STATEMENTS  OF  NANGY  HARVEY  STEORTS,  CHAIRMAN,  CON- 
SUMER PRODUCT  SAFETY  COMMISSION;  STUART  M.  STATLI^R, 
COMMISSIONER;  AND  TERRENCE  M.  SCANLON,  COMMISSIONER 

Ms.  Steorts.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  come  before  you  today *to  discuss  a^consumer  safety  prob- 
lem which  has  become  increasingly  serious  oyer  the  past  3  years, 
Aimisement  ride  safety  has  become  a  very  visible  consumer  issue 
because  of  the  dramatic  rise  in  amusement  ride  accidents  and  inju- 
ries and  an  unfortunate  annual  death  toll. 

While  we  may  debate  the  fine  points  of  the  statistics,  some 
simple  and  disturbing  facts  remain:  Last  year  there  were  nearly 
10,000  amusement  ride  injuries  treated  in  hospital  emergency 
rooms.  Over  the  past  10  years,  there  has  been  an  average  of  seven 
deaths  per  year  as  a  result  of  amxisement  ride  accidents. 

This  year  alone  there  has  been  already  12  deaths  from  amuse- 
ment rides  and  attractions.  These  injury  and  death  statistics  do  not 
even  take  into  account  the  near  misses  and  emergency  rescues 
which  regularly  make  the  pages  of  our  newspapers.  When  the 
American  consumer  rightfully  demands  to  know  the  level  of  safety 
on  this  Nation^  amusement  rides  at  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  we  are  unable  to  provide  a  clear  and  reassuring 
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answer  b^jcause  of  the  inconsistency  of  amusement  ride  safety 
standards  from  State  to  State. 

Since  1981,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  has  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  amusement  rides  at  fixed, sites,  including  more 
than  18  *heme  parks  and  660  amusement  parks.  Each  year,*  these 
parks  ar^  patronized  by  millions  of  American  Consumers,  many  of 
whom  travel  from  State  to  State; 

Yet,  oni;  one-half  of  our  States  today  ha^ve  any  amusement  ride 
regulaticiif  or  legislation.  While  these  States  deserve  our  praise  for 
recognizing  the  problem  and  taking  action,  there  is  wide  variation 
'  in  St^U^  'J/  mdards  Tor  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  rides. 

The  bottom  line,  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  American  con- 
sumer ha^  no  way  of  knowing  the  level  of  safety  on  a  particular 
ride  at  a  particular  location.  Jim  Shaughnessy  had  no  way  of 
knowing  bow  safe  that  amusement  ride  that  he  got  in  last  May.  I  ^ 
am'suf  Q  he,  like  other  American  consumers,  felt  indeed  that  it  was 
safe.  - 

In  effect  todj^y,  we  are  forcing  the  consumer  to  play  amusement 
ride  roulette  with  his  or  her  family's  safety.  We  can't  tell  the  con- 
sumer which  rides  are  safe  or  how  safe  they  are.  The  time  has 
indeed  come  to  restore  the  jurisdictioh  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  over  this  Nation's  fixed-site  amusement  rides  so 
that  we  at  the  Commission  can  begin  working  toward  the  consist- 
ency of  ^tan^ards  which  the  American  consumer  has  come  to 
expect.  ; 

i^t  is  logical  that  this  authority  be  vested  with  the  CPSC,  the  only 
Federal  sigency  with  both  a  public  mandate  and  a  proven  capacity 
to  effectively  address  this  problem. 

We  shoiild  also  be  very  clear  as  to  the  course  of  action  which  Ihe 
Commission  would  take  if  this  authority  is  restored.  W6  would 
work  cooperatively  with  amusement  ride  manufacturers  and  opera- 
tors and  with  State  and  local  governments  to  develop  a  national 
program  of  amusement  ride  safety  standards  which  would  build 
and  maintaiA  consumer  confidence. 

Some  would  have  you  believe  that  restoring  this  authority  would 
mean  that  Jegipns  of  Commission  inspectors  would  suddenly  de- 
scend on  this  Nation's  amusement  parks  and  that  an  undue  regula- 
tory burden  would  be  placed  on  the  backs  of  amusement  ride  man- 
jufacturers  and  operators.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Our  approach  to  the  inconsistent^  of  amusement  ride  safety 
standards  would  be  in  the  same  nonconfrontational,  cooperative 
spirit  which  has  bee:n  so  successful  with  scores  of  other  industries 
over  the  past  3  years. 

However,  in  meeting  our  responsibility  to  the  consumer,  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  use  the  Commission's  full  regulatory  power 
in  those  instances  where  a  manufacturer  or  operator  failed  to 
report  a  significant  hazard.  As  v/e  have  done  in  the  past,  the  Com- 
mission would  act  swiftly  and  fairly  to  remove  that  nazard  and  to 
require  long-term  corrective'action. 

When  and  if  a  problem  should  arise,  the  Commission  would  con- 
duct a  thorough,  scientific  and  objective  investigation  with  a  goal 
of  averting  further  accidents  and  injuries.  It  would  flex  its  regula- 
tory muscle  only  as  a  means  of  protecting  consumers,  not  just  for 
the  sake  of  flexing  it.  In  my,t^timony,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
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great  deal  of  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  last  year,  when  the  Enterprise  ride-amobile  site  ride 
had  its  tragedy  in  Dallas. 

And  the  interesting  thing  about  this  was  that  this  was  a  mobile 
ride  at  the  State  fair  of  Te?as,  but  because  pf  the  work  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Comnjission  on  that  ride  after  that  very  seri- 
ous tragedy,  I  really  feel  that  we  probably  saved  a  lot  of  other  acci- 
dents on  the  other  mobile  rides,  because  we  notified  the  States  and 
tb^  amusement  parks  that  had  the  Enterprise  as  a  mobile  site  ride. 

We  could  do  nothing,  however,  with  the  Enterprise  that  was  a 
fixed  ride.  That  just  gives  you  a  comparison.  The  Commission  has  a 
very  important  interim  corrective  action  plan  that  is  now  in  effect. 
I  frankly  supported  much  of  that  plan,  but  I  felt  we  could  have 
gone  one  step  further  and  had  a  backup  safety  system  on  that  ride. 

There  are  many  other  statistics  that  we  could  go  through,'  many 
other  injuries  on  amusement  rides.  I  think  this  is  tragic.  I  feel  that 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  issues  facing  the  Com- 
mission today.  I  feel  very  very  strongly  about  it.  I,  myself,  saw  that 
enterprise  car  m  Dallas.  I  talked^  to  many  of  the  people  in  Dallas 
after  that  very  serious  tragedy  arid  I  feel  very  stongly  tKat  indeed 
we  should  be  given  the  jurisdiction  back  in  order  that  we  may  look 
at,  review  and  have  authority  over  the  fixed-site  rides. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  hearing,  for  bringing  us  before 
'  you  and  I  do  hope  that  this  will  prove  very,  very  fruitful  to  the 
American  consumer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr;  Wa^Man,  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Steorts  follows:] 
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Untted  States 
Consider  product  s AFEnr  Commbsjon 

WASWNCTON,  D.C.  20207 

/ 

/  Hk  Cbaiimin  , 

' STAXEMEnt  ^ 
Hancy  Hmrytjr  St«ort»,  Ch*lt»«n  ^ 
U.S.  Conmiaci^^?roduct  Si^ftty  Cotaiiiion 

;'  btf  ort  tht  .  . 

Subc(xiMlttt#^  on  Htalth  and  Enyironstnt 
CoaBltttiK  on  EnersT  CosMrct 
U.S.  Bouie  of  &tprti«QtatiVM 

'  ;  Auguft  6,  1984       ^  , 

"Rastoration  of  CFSC  Jurisdiction  Orer  Flxed*Slta  Aaaseaent  lidea**. 

^      I  aa  vary  plaaacd  to  com  bafora  yod  today  to  diacuaa  a  conatxaar^  ; 
aafaty  pioblaa  whxch  ba|l  bacoM  incraaaingly  aarloua  ovar  tha  paat  threa 
yaara.  AJBuaasant  rlda  aafety       bacona  a  vary  vlaibla  coniuaar  iaaua 
bMauaa  of  tha  dtaaatic  rlaa  In  aauaaaaat  rlda  accidents  asd  Injuriaa 
«nd  an  uoforttmata  annual  daath  toll. 

Vhila  va  vay  dabata  tlia  fine  point  a  of  tha  atatlatica»  aotia  alapla 
«nd  diaturblns  ^^^t^  raaalnrlaat  yaar  thara  vcra  nearly  10|OOO 
asiuaenant  rlda  lojiirlaa  treated  In  hoapital  emergency  roooi.  Over  the 
paat  ten^  years »  t^ara  haa  been      average  of  aaven  deatha^  per  yaar  aa  a 
result  of  asuaaai^t  ride  accidents; 

And  theaa  l^ury  and  death  atatlatica  do  not  even  take  into  account 
the  **naar  alsaaa**  and  emergency  reacuea  vhieh  regularly  sake  the  pagea 
of  our  navapap^ra.  "  ^ 

Vhan<.,the  ^^aerlcan  conauner  rightfully  deaanda  to  laov  tha  level 
of  aafety  on.^^ia  nation* a  aouataant  rldaa^^ve^  are  unabla  to  provide  a' 
clear  and  reaaaurlng  anaver  becauae  of  the  inconalatency  of  loaiaeaant  ^ 
ride  aafety  standarda  froa  atate^  to  at  ate. 

Since  l^^Xt  the  Conauaaf  Product  Safety  Coanlaalon  haa  had  no 
jurladiction  ovar  ^aamaeaent  rldaa  at  fixed  altea»  including  «ore  than  18 
theae  park4  and  660  aauaeaent  parlca.    Each  yaar»  theaa  parka  are 
patronize^  by  all^ions  of  AaVirican  conauaera»  aany  of  whoa  travel  froa 
at  ate  to  ^atata. 

Tet'»  only  half  of  our  atatea  have  any  aauaeaent  ride  regulationa 
or  legislation.  While  theae  atatea  daaerve  our  praltfe  for  recognising 
the  pro^lea  and  tnklng  action »  there  la  vide  variation  in  atate  atand* 
arda  fpr  tha  aalntenance  and  operation  of  the  rldea. 

T^a  bottoa  llnf»  la  that  the  Aaerica^  conauaax*  haa  no  vay  of 
knovlng  the  Ifrvel  of  aafety  on  a  jparticular  ride  at  a  particular 
location.  In  effect*  ve  are  forcing  the  consuaer  to  play  **asust&ent 
ride  jiroulette**  vith  hla  or  her  faaily*s  safety.  We  can't  tell  the 
conauaar  vhich  ridea  are  aafe  or  hov  aafe  they  are. 

/ 

/The  tlaa  haa  eoae^to  reatore  the  jurladiction  of  the  Consuaer 
Product  Safety  Condaaion  over  thia  nation*  a  flxed-aite  aauaeaent 
ridea  ao  that  va  can  begin  vorklng  toward  the  conalatency  of  standarda 
vhich  the  Aaerlcan  conauaar  haa  coae  to  expect.  ^  ^ 
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It      loglc&l  thtt  thii  Authority  b«  Tested  vlth  the  CFSC,  the 
only  federal  egtncy  with  both  «  public  wandete  end  e  proven  cepecitj 
to  effectively  eddreei  thle  problea. 

We  ehouXd  til  be  very  cleer  ee  to  the  count  of  tctlon  which  the 
Coomlfeion  vould  telce  if  thii  authority  li  reetored.  We  vould.vork 
cooperetiyely  with  tsnttaent  ride  mtniifecturere  tnd  operatore  end  vith 
etete  end  local  goyercaente  to  develop  a  national  prograa  of  tBaiezwnt 
ride  f afety  etandarde  vhich  irauld  build  ud  iaintain  conaustr. 
confidetice* 

.    .        -  /. 
Soi^  vould  have  you  Kelleve  that  reitorizig  thia  authority  vould 
mean  that  le^iona  of  Coanlaiion  inapectori  vould  tuJdtuly  dticend  on 
thli  nation*  e  aaniaeaent  parka  and  that  an  undue  regulatory  burden  vould 
\  b«  placed  on  the  backa  of  aaoaeaent  ride  ntnuftctureri  and  operatore. 
\  Nothing  could  be  further  froa  the  truthl 

Our  approach  to  the  Inconoiatency  of  emuaeatnt  ride  eaf ety 
etandarde  vould  be  in  the  ease  non-ccofrontational,  cooperative  ipirit 
vhich  baa  been  lo  iucctieful  vith  icoree  of  jothtr  induitriei  over  the 
past  three  yean. 

» 

Hovever*  in  meeting  our  reiponaibillty  to  the  conauoar*  ve  vou7d  * 
not  heeitete  to  uie  the  Conaieeion'e  f ull.  re^latory  pover  in 
thoie  luatancee  vfaere  a  sanpfacturer  or  operator  failed  to  report  a 
algnlfdcant  hazard.  As  ve  have  done  in  the  paat,  the  Comiiiion  vould 
act  svlftly  and  fairly  to  remove  that  hazard  and  to  require  long-* tern 
corrective  action. 

When  and  if  a  problem  ihould  ariee»  the  Cowiaaion  vould  conduct  a 
thorough »  icientlf  ic  and  objective  Inveetigatlon  vlth  a  ^pal  of  ayertlng 
further  accidente yand  injuriea.  It  vould  flex  iti  regulatory  smecle  only 
aa  a  meane  of  protecting  cdnsuaere,  not  Juit  for  the  «ak«  of  flexing  it. 

The  Cbaalesion'a  actioni  following  lait  October 'i  fatal  Hnterpriie 
amusement  ride  accident  in  Dallaa  vividly  illuitrate  the  value  of  CPSC 
Involvement  in  amueesent  ride  eafety  and  the  importance  of  a 
conpreheneive  -national  program. 

1  perignally  vleited  the  aite  to  get  firet-hand*  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  tragedy.  I  vaa  impreiied  that  the  itaf  f  of  the  Coomiiaion  vaa  on 
the  scene  vithin  a  matter  of  houre  following  the  accident.  Their  ^ 
painstaking  investigation  pinpointed  the  problems  vlth  the  ride  and  this 
infomation  vaa  ahared  vlth  the  manufacturer,  other  ovnere  of  the  ride 
and  vlth  the  atatea  In  vhich  these  rldee  vere  located. 
■  t 

There  ie  no  doubt  that  the  Conmieeion'e  Involvement  helped  avert 

*  further  accidente  with  this  ride. 

The  Coomlesion  voted  to  accept  an  Interim  corrective  action  plan* 
in(;ludlng  Mechanical  and  etructural  implements  to  the  ride,  operating 
epecificatione  and  consumer  information/  Although  I  afreed  vlth  much  of 
the  corrective  action  plan»  I  voted  a^nnst  acceptance  of  the  plan 
because  it  ie  ny  vl'sv  that  the  plan       not  go  far  enough  andthat  the 
ride  should  have  a  backup  safety  system. 
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To  loly*  ^h«'problea»  it  took  expert  retetrch»  set  ion  and  j 
inf  onution-rehjirias  at  the  national  level*  If  'the  Enterprise  tregedy 
had  occurred^  et  e  these,  perk  or  esueeaent  perk*  none  of  thXe  eetivity 
to  protect  the  Asericmn  conattner  could  have  occurred. 

Juet  a  rev  veek«  ego»  a  vo«an  vaa  killed  when  ehe  fell  from'e  * 
etandvp  roller  coaater  et-e  these  perk  In  St.  toais*  The  Cpnaumer 
Product  Safety  Comlaeion  could  do  nothing  to  help  find  the  ccuee  of 
the  accident  or  to  help  prevent  further  accidente  of  this  nature. 

Z  revievea  Infomation  the  CPSC  received  on  injuriee  incurred  on 
"f  ixed-eite  itxueeBent  ridee*  and  treated  In  eaargency  rooua  during  tt^ 
aonth  of  June*  1984*  They  included  freeturee  of  the  upper  trunk,  :rri'ete» 
hande,  fingere  and  lege.  In  addlti'on>  eeveraJL  Tictlaa  suffered 
contueione»'ebrasions9  laceretione  4nd  dielocMtiona. 

The  victina  ranged  in  age  froa  tvo  yeare  to  57  yeate.  One 
46-year-^ld  nan  eufferid  e  frectured  upper 'trunk  vlven  he  hit  hie 
eide  egalnat  a  roller  coaster  csr  while  riding.  A  30-year~old  %rcman 
sprsinsdfeher  flower  beck  vfaen  her  amuaement  ride  car  va%  hit  from  behind. , 
Andt.  a  tvo-year*old  child  has  contueione  and  abraaiona  after  falling  off 
a  ride. 

The  Conauaer  Product  Safety  Cocaiaeion  receivee  this  type  of 
information  nonthly  but  is  tmable  to  act  to  protect  conauaere  froa 
euch  dUijurlee  on  fixed-eite  ridee. 

I  hope  Congreee  ^11  reaedy  this  si^tion  by  rMtoi^lng  the 
Cooaieeion'e  euthority  over  fixed- eite  ridee  eo  ve  can  get  on  with  the 
job  of  working  towerd  cOnsietency  of  aauacBent  ride  eafet7  etan^arde 
acroaa  the. net ion. 

Vhan  we  achieve  that  consistency,  it  viU  be  good  fo^  eve/yone. 
The  industry  itoelf  will  benefit  froa  the  renewed  conauaer  conf^ence  ^ 
which  eo  aany  other  induetriee  heve  enjoyed  as  a  result  of  thxfl  Kind  of 
CPSC  prograa.  And»  the  consuaer  will  bs  able  to^hava  a  day  ot  tuAmt 
any  of  our  aauaeaent  parka  oi;  theae  perka  without  a  lurking  ai^'d  disturb- 
ing concern  about  the  level  of  eefety  in  ^fect.  / 

Deb e tee  over  the  interpretetion  of  accident  and  injury/aata  uijsply 
ehift  the  focus  froa^'the  central  iseue;  conaistent,  effective  ■■^■^^ 
atandar^a  in  each  and  ever^  fttate.  As  long  as  there  ere  actidentei  ^ 
injuries^end  deathe  due  to,  atuaeaent  ridee,  our  job  ie  not^'^ione. 

I  11  •  , 

Congreee  ehould  reetore  the  euthority  of  the  Conauaer^  Product 

Safety  Cotoaieeion  over  fixed-eite  ridee  eo  that  the  Coaai^eion  can  do 

the  whole  job,  not  just  part  of  it. 

*  r 

Thank  you.  ; 

•  *  f 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Scanlon.  '2 

STATEMENT  OF  TERRENCE IM.  SCANLON 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  EcHart.  I  share  the 
concern  that  prompted  the  introduction  of  the  bills  being  discussed 
today.  There  have  been  some  unfortunate  injuries.  Four  people 
have  been  killed  on  amusement  rides  this  year.  Two  of  these  fatali 
ties  involved  mobile  rides  over  which  the  CPSC  already  has  juris- 
diction. 

Every  iiyury 'involving  a  consumer  product  is  unfortunate.  Every 
death  is  tragic.  The  mission  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  C!om- 
misison  is  to  make  the  market  safe  for  consumers.  To  accomplish 
this  worthy  end,  we  must  put  our  resources  where  the  returns 
measured  by  enhanced^safety  are  greatest  and  where  this  agency 
can  be  most  effective.  I  firmly  believe  that  requiring  the  Commissi 
son  to  regulate  fixed-site  amusement  A^des  would  detract  signfi 
cantly  from  our  ability  to  regulate  in  omer  critical  safety  areas.  I 
fear  it  is  quite  likely  to  diminish  our  overall  effectiveness  in  pro- 
tecting American's  consumers. 

I'm  not  convinced  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  Federal 
intervention.  In  1981,  amusement  rides  ranked  134th, on  CPSCs 
lis^  of  hazards.  In  addition,  CSPC  iiyury  data  reveal  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  amusement  ride-related  iiyupes  from  9,466  in  1982  to 
6,763  in  1983.  A  1980  University  of  Southern  California  study  indi- 
cated that  up  to  92  percent  of  the  accidents  were  attributed  to 
human  error  such  as  tripping  off  an  exit  ramp. 

According  to  the  Associated  Underwriters,  a  company  that  in- 
sures many  fixed  site  rides,  most  injuries  arise  from  rider  misbe- 
havior, not  mechanical  failure.  The  CPSC  data  collection  system  re- 
grettably does  not  record  such  behavior,  it  only  tells  us  the  product 
with  which  the  iiyury  was  associated. 

This  improved  safety  record  mentioned  above  occurred  immedi 
ately  aft^r  the  97th  Congress  withdrew  the  Commi&p'on  s  jurisdic- 
tion over  fixed-site  amusement  parks  in  the  summer  of  1981.  In 
view  of  this  near  30-percent  drop  in  accidents  since  CPSC  was  re- 
lieved of  its  regulatory  responsibilities  over  theme  parks,  I  recom- 
mend against  a  revival  of  Fe<]^al  jurisdiction  in  this  area. 

A  key  issue  behind  the  r^ilation  of  our  Nation's  amusement 
parka  and  rides  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  versus  our 
State  and  local  governments.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  half  this 
year's  fatalities  involving  amusement  rides  occurred  on  mobile 
rides  under  the  Commission's  jurisdiction. 

The  record  before  us  does  not  indicate  a  crying  safety  need  that 
should  override  our  current  system  of  federalism  with  the  practical 
effect  of  reinventing  the  wheel  at  the  J^ederal  level.  The  State  and 
local  governments,  in  cooperation  with  industry,  have  logged  im 
pressive  safety  records.  In  light  of  their  fine  work,  I  do  not  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  embark  on  a  duplicative,  costly  Federal  program.  We 
ought  instead  to  encourage  adoption  of  an  inspection  program  in 
those  States  that  do  not  have  them,  but  where  there  is  a  need. 

In  addition,  a  Federal  safety  program  easily  could  have  an  unin 
tended  and  counterproductive  effect  by  discouraging  local  initiative 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  givttig  consumers  a  false  hope  of  a  Federal 
program  tbat  in  no  way  would  guarantee  public  safety. 

Furthermore,  ensuring  the  safety  of  the  Nation  s  amusement 
rides  scattered  throughout  the  660  parks  in  all  50  States  is  a  ta^k 
far  too  large  for  the  Commissions  personnel  and  financial  re- 
sources and  well  beyond  its  technic^  exTOEtisa  The  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  Employs  f^wer  than  600  people,  only  25 
^  of  these  are  engineers.  Currently,  these  professionals  are  engaged 
*in  the  congressionally  mandated  tasks  of  maximizing  consumer 
safety  in  such  products  as  hair  dryers,  pacifiers,  anc^  toy  chesia. 

To  provide  jurisdiction  over  660  fixed-site  parks  without  the  abili- 
ty to  properly  inspect  them,  as  obviously  w^otild  not,  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  regulatory  mirage.  Sometimes 'in  a  well-inten- 
tioned quest  for  consumer  guardianship  we  turn  too  easily  to  the 
Federal  quiok  fix;  aqnast^rstroke  of  regulation  we  think  will  uni- 
formly solv^  the  issueSfs^ety. 

If  we  aife  really  concerned  with  maximizing  consumer  safety, 
however,  vie  ^ould  first  ask  if  this  job  is  really  the  l^^timate  func- 
tion of  thd  Federal  Goverment  or  if  the  State  and  local  govern- 
mental are  not  the  more  appropriate  holders  of  this  regulatory  re- 
spons^ijlityi  Indeed  it  seems  a  better  job  can  be  done  at  the  local 
leveKorgSVernment. 

yearly  h^  the  States  already  have  comprehensive  safety  pro- 
gr^ns^^gsAsas  and  Maryland  for  example  will  not  issue  operate 
ing  licenses  to  park  owners  until  the  rides  have  passed  a  lengthy 
inspection  program  encompassing  ball  bearings,  a:^le  shafts,  wire 
rope 'expansion,  hydraulic  lifts,  brakes,  lighting  and  emergency  sys- 
tems and  operator  maintenance  records  at  least.  / 

All  50  States  have  elevator  inspection  program^  which  could  be 
modified  to  encompass  amusement  ride  inspection.  I  visted  North 
Carolina  a  few  weeks  ago.  Last  year,  for  example,  that  State  made 
2,596  on-site  inspections  at  $9.09  an  hour  at  22  cent^  a  mile  in  pri- 
vately owned  vehiclef  for  a  total  of  $34,450,  only  14  percent  of  the 
total  elevator  inspection  budget.  Realistically  a  Federal  program 
could  never  duplicate  this  exhaustive  inspection  program  in  un- 
regulated States  even  u  -^ur  budget  were  doubled  and  we  hired  100 
extra  engineers. 

As  a  result  of  constant  maintenance  by  their  trained  staffs,  the 
theme  parks  themselves  have  voluntarily  established  a  fine  safety 
record*  The  State  of  California,  for  example,  the  site  of  some  of  the 
country's  biggest  parks,  studied  the' issue  and  discovered  such  a 
high  level  of  voluntary  safety  standards  set  by  the  parks  them- 
selyes  hat  no  government  program  could  be  justified. 

I  read  recently  in\}ie  Santa  Ana  Register  that  all  the  rides  at 
Disneyland  are  inspected  nightly.  One  full  crew  spends  the  entire 
graveyard  shift  examining  one  of  Disneyland  s  most  famous  rides.  I 
think  a  park  spokesman  summed  it  up  best  when  he  recently  said 
"No  one  knows  our  attractions  better  than  we  do." 

Again,  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  I  am  concerned  about  providing 
safety  in  our  Nation's  fixed-site  amusement  parks  and  share  the^ 
belief  that  thrilLseekers  are  entitled  to  safe,  well-^maintained  rides. 
This  comprehensive  task,  if  it  is  to  be  done  right,  requires  thor-^ 
ough,  ongoing  attention  which  can  only  be  found  from  networks  of 
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State  and  local  inspectors  combined  with  industry's  own  profession 
al  staff  and  voluntaiy  efforts. 

I  am  convinced  that  by  deferring  to  the  existing  inspection,  pro- 
grama  in  place  and  the  extensive  voltmtary  industry  efforts  under- 
way that  we  can  achieve  more  thorough  and  individualized  inspec- 
tions at  a  substantially  lower  cost.  Nearly  half  the  States  aiready 
have  amusement  ride  progiama^  Therefore,  our  efforts  should  he  di- 
rected at  encouraging  those  States  that  currently  have  littleyor  no 
regulations  to  legislate  necessary  safety  requirements  of  th^ir  own. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Statler.  '  • 

STATEMENT  OF  STUART  M.  STATLER   ^  ' 

Mr.  ^ATLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Nielsen,  Mr.  Eckart.\The  ques- 
tion I  would  ask  is  how  many  deaths  does  it  take  before  Ubo  many 
people  have  died,  before  too  many  yoimgsters  have  their  lives  pre- 
maturely cut  off?  I  have  read  what  industry  has  to  say  about  this 
issue.  I  have  read  their  prepared  statements.  What  I  can\under- 
stand  is,Vhat  is  this  industry  afraid  of?  Why  are  they  to  be 
unlike  any  other  industry  in  the  United  States? 

What  is  wrong  with  Federal  officials  being  able  to  go  in 
tragedy  occurs  and  to  be  able  to  ^investigate  the  circumstance^ 
that  tragedy?  What  is  wrong  witli,  and  why  shouldn't,  a  manuf 
turer  or  ah  owner  ^operator  having  to  report  to  the  Commission 
whenever  he  hqs  evidence  of  a  defect  in  a  product  ,6r  a  substantial 
product  hazard?  ^ 

Why  shouldn't  the  CPSC  .be  able^^^  enforce  a  corrective  action 
plan  to  make  sure  that  any  defects  o?faulty  situations  are  cforrect- 
ed.  That  is  what  jurisdiction  means.  It  means  being^able  to  go  in 
and  investigate,  to  be  able  to  get  reports  from  these  manufacturers 
and  owner/operators  about  problems  and  to  be  able  to  enforce  cor- 
rective action  plans.  »  ' 

Right  now  thrill  seekers  across  the  Unit^  States  are  being  taken 
for  a  ride.  They  are  lured  to  places  they  have  never  been  in  ways . 
they  have  never  traveled  before,  alpwth  the  security  that  it  is  not 
a  one  way  trip.  At  least  it  is  not  ^dpposed  to  be. 

The  rides  are  billed  as  safe  and  as  dependable.  Most  of  the  time 
they  are.  And  sometimes  they  are  not.  There  is  only  the  Illusion  of 
danger,  or  so  one  would  be  led  to  believe.  But  if  you  just  looked  in 
an  excellent  article  done  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Saturday, 
there  was  a  litany  just  within  the  past  2  years  of  some  20  incidents. 
I  Believe  I  counted  17  of  those  associated  with  fixed  site  rides. 

Deaths^  disfigurement,  paralysis,  disabling  ii\jurie3,  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  here.  We  are  not  talking  about  bumps  and 
bruises  or  someone  being  lit  over  the  head  with  &  gool  cue.  When 
the  industry  tries  to  compare  this  kind  of  tragedy  to  a  problem  as- 
sociated with  billiard^,  it  is  not  in  the  same  ball  park  and  the  in 
dustry  knows  it.  It  doesn't  take  too  many  such  grim  tales  as  the 
Post  describes  to  show  that  we  have  got  t^uble  in  Santa  Clara, 
Tuscaloosa  and  any  city  that  plays  host  to  a  traveling  carnival,  spe- 
cial fair,  or  fixed-site  amusement  park. 
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Where  a  ride  moves  from  town  to  town  or  where  it  remains  set 
in  concrete,  accidents  do  happen.  We  are  not  talking  here  about 
the  relative  security  of  a  carmisel  or  a  pony  ride;  a  placid  boating 
through  It's  a  Small  World  or  fi^cldng  on  Mr.  Toad's  ride.  It  is 
more  like  the  GalaJcy  or  the  Big  Bad  Wolf  or  the  Himalaya  or  the 
Octopus,  those  classes  of  rides  with  whipsawing,  swirling,  an^  rapid 
starts  and  stops.  It  is  the  new-fangled  stand-up  roller  coaster  in 
Eureka,  MQ,  which  just  a  month  ago  was  responsible  for  the  death 
you  heard  abput  this  morning  of  a  46-year-old  Indianapolis  woman. 

These  facts  are  disturbing  as  you  have  recounted,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  are  some  10,000  serious  incidents  a  year  associated  :wilh 
amusement  narks,  amusement  rides,  amusement  attractions.  Since 
*  ^1973,  some  87  deaths  that  the  Commission  knoWs  of— I  emphasize 
those  Many  of  them  we  don't  even  hear  about,  particularly  since 
we  don't  have  jurisdiction  over  the  fixed  rides.  Those  deaths  have 
shattered  the  merriment  of  the  midway. 

Four  riders  died  ia  1983.  And  in^the  first  7  months  of  this  year 
there  h«s  been  a  total  of  12  a'musement  park  visitors  wl*o  have 
died  in  rides  and  attractions.  When  they  talk  about  how  this  is 
comparable  to  billiards,  I  think  these  people  just  don*t  understand 
how  the  Commission  assesses  hazards.  It  is  not  simply  sheer  num- 
bers. What  we  judge  is  the  relative  safety  of  products. 

We  look  at  the  unreasonableness  of  a  hazard,  whether  it  is  going 
to  result  in  death"  or  disfigurement  or  amputation.  We  look  at  the 
degree  of  product  involvement.  When  we  look  at  amusement  parks, 
we  see  that  by  all  objective  accounts  too  many  of  these  iixjuries,  so 
many  of  these  tragedies  are  responsible  or  attributable  to  faulty 
design,  equipment  failures  or  falls  from  equipment,,  and  improper 
inspection  and  maintenance. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  The  kind  of  ^lyuries  we  heard  of  this 
morning—from  a  SO-foot  verticle  fall  from  the  Edge  at  the  Ameri- 
can Park  in  Gurnee  as  happened  to  the  three  teenagers  on  May  2 
of  this  year—have  a  far  greater  potential  for  injury  and  death  than 
a  tap  on  the  head  with  a  pool  cue. 

When  they  resort  to  such  other  comparisons  like  doll  houses*  and 
aquariums,  it  is  the  same  kind  of  thing.  They  are  trying  to  ridicule 
the^  problem  rather  than  recognize  that  we  have  a  problem  here. 
Let's  face  it  and  let's  do  something  about  it.  Let's  not  go  to  Con- 
gress and  lobby  that  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
which  has  jurisdiction  ovfer  15,000  products  simply  shouldn't  have 
jurisdiction  over  this,  product. 

To  me,  tl^tJ^lJs  me  that  they  have  got  something  to  hide.  Mr." 
Chairman,  just  a  s^npling  of  the  Commission's  in^epth  investiga- 
tions, coiisumer  complaints  and  newspaper  clippings  spanning  the 
5-year  pferiod  from  1978  tbroagh  1983:  of  the  18  fafelity  reports  re- 
viewed Vhich  were^^associated  with  amusement  rides,  l4  of  these 
deaths  6ccurrecHniixed-site  rides. 

Why  exempt  fixed-site  rides?.  When  an  airqyaft  takes  off  full  of 
passengers,  FAA  rules  require  meticulous  maintenance  uid  inspec- 
tion, regardless  of  the  plane's  cost  or  size.  Seats  nr.ust  be  specially 
designed,  belts  must  bold  during  turbulence  and  interior  furnish- 
ings must  be  fire-resistant.  There  is  an  aura  of  safety  in  the  friend- 
ly skies,  which  travelers  expect  and  demand.  Government  regula- 
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tion  is  ever-present,  even  though  ^accident  rates  for  the  airline  in 
dustry  are  much  lower  than  those  of  the  aniusement  ride  industry 
,  Why  then,  do  we  permit  Americans,  and  kids  especially,  to  be 
sent  aloft  on  rides  that  are  often  as  Complex,  sophisticated  and 
almost,  as  expensive  as  small  aircraft,  without  the  benefit  of  Gov 
ernment  oversight? 

Can  you  imagine  when  that  Air  Florida  plane  went  down  on  the 
14th  Street  Bridge,  either  the  aircraft  industry  or  the  airline  Indus- 
try  had  said  the  FAA  shouldn't  investigate  this?  Or  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  shouldn't  investigate  because  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Columbia  is  going  to  investigate,  or  because  Virginia  is 
going  to  investigate?  .  n 

That  wouldn  t  have  been  acceptable  to  anyone,  either  in  Con- 
gress or  to  the  American  public.  Yeti^  that  is  what  we  are  being  *told 
now.  Let  the  States  do  it  completely.  Let  the  States  do  it,  even 
though  a  State  is  principally  concerned  with  what  goeS  on  in  that 
State.  And  if  they  find  the  problem,  they  Can't  do  anything  about 
the  same  ride  as  in  the  case  the  Chairman  indicated,  the  Enter- 
prise, that  is  found  in  19  other  locations  around  the  United  States 

Who  is  going  to  take  are  of  that?  The  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  as  you  have  your 
self  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  very  limited  as  a  result  of  that  exemp- 
tion. Exemption  of  fixed  site  rides  has  created  a  precarious,  to 
borrow  a  phrase,  "window  of  vulnerability"  for  those  who  place 
their  trust  in  the  safety  of  these  rides.    '  , 

The  Enterprise  was  a  clear  example  because  it  was  a  fixed  site 
ride  for  many  years  at  Rye's  Playland. 

It  just  happened  ifi  the  fall  of  last  year  to  be  picked  up,  taken  to 
Oklahoma  City,  and  from  there  to  Dallas,  TX,  for  the  State  fair 
That  is  when  it  went  down.  Had  the  incident  occurred  in  Ryes 
Playland,  we  could  not  have  investigated.  We  would  not  have  seen 
the  flaws  in  the  design  of  that  product.  We  would  not  have  seen 
the  flaws  in  the  mamtenance  of  that  product.  And  we  couldn't 
have  had  anv  kind  oT  corrective  action  that  would  have  applied  to 
the  seven  otner  mobile  rides,  or  even  said  anything  to  the  owners 
of  the  12  other  fixed  Enterprise  rides.  Whether  they  have  taken 
any  action,  we  don't  know,  because  we  can't  do  any  followyp. 

In  those  12  sites  where  that  Enterprise  exists  it  may  be  corrected 
and  it  may  not.  We  don't  know<and  the  public.doesn  t  know.  And 
so  you  ha/e  legislation  before  >ou,  three  bills.  I  would  encourage 
vou  to  endordtland  approve  and  vote  out  of  committee  the  Porter 
bill.  I  say  thatTbecause  it  is  the  most  simple  aoproach.  It  simply 
restores  jurisdiction  to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
along  the  lines  of  thejurisdiction.it  has  over  15,000  other  products, 
with  mobile  amusement  rides  being  one  of  them. 

My  problem  with  the  Simon  bill,  and  from  listening  to  him  this 
morning  I  believe  his  intentions  are  perfectly  outstandmg,  is  that  if 
we  leave  the  case  to  be  that  so  long  as  the  State  inspects,  the  Com- 
mission is  out  of  the  picture,  we  won't  be  able  to  investigate  after 
an  accident  occurs.  We  won't  be  able  to  enforce  a  corrective  action 
plan  when  we  believe  one  is  necessary.  And  perhaps  moat  impor 
tant  of  all,  we  won't  be  getting  the  reports,  the  defect  reports  or 
tHe  section  15  reports  that  a  manufacturer  and  owner/operator  is 
required  to  give  us  if  a  product  is  under  our  jurisdiction. 
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And  80  I  would  go  with  the  Porter  approach,  and  perhaps  to 
amend  it,  taking  what  is  Rtpresentative  Guarini's  intent,  although 
I  think  his  language  is  a  bit  too  broad,  and  urge  you  to  perhaps 
have  some  language  either  in  the  bill  or  in  the  reporfTb^indicate 
that  nothing  in  the ,  subsection  should  preclude  thi  Commi^iolu 
from  investigating  the  circumstances  of  injury  or  dfeath  associated 
with  an  amusement  park  attraction.  That  is  what  that  Haunted  . 
House  was,  an  attraction  for  jjjhich  an  entry  fee  dt  its  equivatSit 
was  paid.  .  /  ^ 

What  is  key  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  Federal  jurisdiction  is 
needed  so  that  when  any  trageJy  occurs,  regardless  v/hether  it  is 
mobile  or  fixed,  that  a  team  of  engineers  can  go  out  there  and  iden- 
tify any  design  or  structured  failures,  and  thereby  prevent  further 
tragedy  fromf  occurring  on  the  same  ride  or  a  similar  ride  any- 
where else  in  the  country. 

That  is  no  different  from  what  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  currently  does  for  any  airline  crash  or  any  meyor 
truck,  rail  or  schoolbus  tragedy.  In  the  absence  of  a  Federal  role, 
we  v/on't  be  able  to  correct  and  to  require  corrective  action  plans  to 
apply  to  all  rides.  That  ability  provides  the  incentive  for  recalci- 
trant firms  to  develop  voluntary  safety  standards.  It  would  also 
promote  enhanced  attention  to  ^fet^  and  to  nfeintenance  and  in- 
spection procedures  in  advance  of  any  incident  occurring. 

Finally,  as  I  indicated,  restored  jurisdiction  would  mean  that  the 
manufacturers  and  owner-operators  would  have  to  report  to  us  so 
that,  m  advance,  we  could  deal  with  these  problem^,  .determine  if  a 
corrective  action  or  recall  is  necessary,  and  to  impose  it.  Or  to  -ret 
the  companies  to  agree  to  it,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  Enter- 
prise And  again,  the  fixed-site  segment  of  this  industry  can  or*ly 
serve  their  own  best  interests  and  that  of  the  American  public  by 
early  reporting  of  possible  hazards  or  defects. 

This  is  what  our  jurisdiction  means  for  these  other  15,000  prod- 
ucts, including  mobile  amusement  rides.  And  the  affected  indus- 
tries reedly  don't  have  much  of  a  problem  with  it,  or  cer  tainly  they 
haven't  been  telling  you  or  us.  They  are  all  playing  by  the  same 
rules  And  it  is  time  to  bring  the  entire  amusement  ride  industry 
back  Jnto  the  picture,  if  we  are  to  promote  improved  safety  and  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  American  public  in  all  these  rides. 

Thank  you. 

[Testimony ^resumes  on  p.  803.] 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Statler  and  Ms.  Armstrong 
follow:] 
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U.S.  CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY  COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON,  0,C,  20207 


TESTIMONY  OF 
COWISSICNER  STUART  H,  STATLER-  - 
U.S.  CONSIWER  PROXJCr  SAFETY  COWISSICN 
CCNCERNING  AWJSBGiT  RIDE  SAFEIY 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCCPMIJTEE  ON  HEALTH      TVE  ENVlROfWENT 
C0M1ITTEPW  ENERGY.  AND  C0M1ERCE 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  • 
AUGUST  6,  198^1 


Thank  you  for  iNviiiriG      here  today  to  discuss  current 

LEGISLATIVE  EFFORTS  TO  RESTORE  JURISDICTION  TO  THE  CONSUMER  PrOXXTT 

.Safety  totJissioN  over  fixed-site  amusement  rides.  1  believe  that 
suoi  legisution  is  vitally  importatft  toward  ensuring  the  safety  of 
millions  of  a^cricans  across  this  nation. 

Thrill  seekers  across  the  United  States  too  often  are  being  taken 
FOR  A  RIDE,  They're  lured  to  places  they've  never  been  in  ways  they've 

NEVER  TRAVELLED  BEFORE  -  ALL  WITH  THE  SECURITY  THAT  IT'S  NOT  A  ONE 
WAY  TRIP.  At  LEAST  IT'S  NOT  SUPPOSED  TO  BE.    THE  "HIMALAYA/"  THE 

"zipper/'*  'tllt-a-whlrl*'  and  t>€  rest  are  the  atimate  escapes  from 
gravity,  cares,  and  reality.  they're  billed  as  safe  and  dependable. 
Host  of  the  time  they  are.  Sometimes  they're  not.  There's  only  the 
illusion  of  'danger/  or  so  one  would  be  led  to  believe, 
But  it  wasn't  make-believe  when— 

•  Just  one  week  ago/  on  July  28th,  at  the  North  Dakota  State 
Fair  in  Hinot,  a  restraining  bar  on  'The  Loop"  RaLER  coaster  failed 

TO  LOCK  IN  PLACE.  As  THE  CAR  RACED  THROUGH  A  350'  LOOP/  A  9-YEAR  OLD 
BOY  WAS  KILLED  WHEN  HE  WAS  WRENCHED  FROM  THE  CAR  AND  HURLED  30  FEET  TO 
THE  GROUND, 
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•  A  GONDOU  CAREENED  OFF  THG  ''ENTERPRISE''  IN  DALLAS  LAST  OCTOBER, 
JUST  AS  IT  WAS  SPINNING  VERTICALLY  AT  A  HEIGHT  OF  ALMOST  80  FEET,  IF 
ONLY  IT  y€RE  JUST  AN  ILLUSION.  ONE  TEENAGER  DIED,  HIS  BROTHER  AND 
SEVERAL  CTTHcnS  SUFFERED  SERIOUS  INJURIES.  IF  YOU  TIE  A  ROPE  AROUND  A 
ROCKi  THEN  SWING  .IT  ROUND  AND  ROUND  .ABOVE  YOUR  HEAD  LIKE  A  LARIAT  AND 
LET  GO,  WHAT  HAPPENS?  YoU  CAN'T  EXPECT  IT  TO  CONTINUE  ITS  ARC  —  IT 
FLIES  OUT/  BLAZING  A  NEW  PATH,   THAT'S  JUST  WHAT  HAPPENED  WITH  CAR  ifl 

OF  THE  "Enterprise." 

•  A^CHAIN  ON  the-  ''COt^  IN  PONTIAC,  ILL.  SNAPPED  THIS  PAST 

Memorial  Day  weekend,  smashing  one  car  and  its  occupants  into  a  parked 

TRUCK  AT  AN  AMERICAN  LEGION-SPOMSORED.  FAIR,  THE  36-YEAR  OLD  LEGION 
.QmNDER  DIED;  HIS  SON,  AGE  6,  W^  SERIOUSLY  INJURED. 

•  IN  SEPARATE  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  UTE  70'S  IN  TEMPE;  ARIZ., 
HUNTINGTON,  N.Y.  AND  BRADFORD,  Pa,,"  DOORS  PEELED  OPEN  ON  SOME  OF  THE 
80  "ZIPPER"  RIDES  SCATTERED  ACROSS  AMERICA,  CAUSING  PROTECTIVE  LAP 
BARS  TO  SWING  OPEN.  FOUR  RIDERS  DIED  AND  TW  WERE  SERIOUSLY  HARMED  AS 
TIfEY  PLIMCTED  TO  THE  MIDWAY,  WRENCHED  FROM  THEIR  CARS  BY  THE  RIDE'S 
ROTATION. 

•  A  CABLE  CAR  ON  THE  "SKYRIDE"  HURTLED  TO  THE  GROUND  AT  THE  TEXAS 

State  Fair  in  1979.  One  youngster  ws  no  longer  alive  to  laugh,  and  a 
20-year  old  woman  was  left  without  movement  in  her  arms  and  legs. 

•  and  in  our  own  backyard,  a  man  was  injured  this  past  may  at  rfk 
Stadium  w€N  a  car  on  the  'Tilt-a-I^url"  derailed  because  the  wrong 
bolt  was  substituted. 

It  doesn't  take  many  such  grim  tales  to  show  that  WE'VE  GOT 
TROUBLE  IN  RiVHR  CtTY>  IN  SANTA  CLARA,  TUSCALOOSA,  AND  AN^'  SiTY  THAT 
PLAYS  HOST  TO  A  TRAVELING  CARNIVAL,  SPECIAL  FAIR,  OP  FIXED-SITE 
WUSEMENT  PARK.  THE  STATISTICS  AND  STATEMENTS  OF  INSPECTORS  SHOW  THAT 
WHETHER  A  RIDE  MOVES  FRCM  TCWN-TO-TCWN  OR  REMAINS  SET  IN  CEMENT, 
ACCIDENTS  DO  HAPPEN. 

I'M  NOT  TALKING  ABOUT  THE  RELATIVE  SECURITY  OF  A  CAROUSEL  OR  A 
PONY  RIDE.  Nor  placid  BOATING  THROUGH  "IT'S  A  SMALL  WORLD,"  OR 
FROLICKING  ON  "M^.  TOAD'S  RiDE."  It'S  THE  "GALAXY"  OR  "OCTOPUS"  CLASS 
OF  RIDES,  WITH  WHIPSAWING,  WHIRLING  iJND  RAPID  ST?iRTS  AND  STOPS.  IT'S 
THE  NEW-FANGLto  STAMHJP  ROLLER  COASTER  -  LIKE  THE  ONE  FRCM  WICH  A 
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OLD  iNDIANAPaiS  WCWN  FELL  TO  HER  dEm  JUST  LAST  MONTH  IN 

Eureka,  Missouri, 
RfSKV  BUSINESS 

The  facts  are  disturbing:  in  each  of  the  last  few  years,  an 
average  of  over  lOiOOO  injuries  has  occurred  on  AMJSEherr  rides. 
Since  1973,  87  deaths  that  the  CcwissfoN  kncms  of  have  shatfered  the 

^ERRIMENT  OF  THE  MIDWAY.  4  RIDERS  DIED  IN  1983,-  IN  THE  FIRST  SEVEN 
MONTHS  OF  THIS  YEAR,  A  TOTAL  OF  12  AMUSEICNT  PARK  VISITORS  HAVE  DIED 
IN  Rice?  AND  ATTRAaiONS. 

THOSE  WHO  OPPOSE  ANY  CHANGES  IN  THE.  STATUS  QUO  CONCERNING  MJSE- 
MEm"  RIDES  DCWNPLAY  THIS  LITANY  OF  ^flDENTS  BY  SPURIOUS  COMPARISONS 
Ta  ACCIDEWr  RATES  FOR  SUCH  ITH^  AS  "BILLIARDS*  AliD  'AQUARIUMS.*  THEY 
DISTORT  THE  PICTURE  BY  REFERRING  TO  A  RANKING  OF  EMERGENa 
ROOM-TREATED  INJURIES  FROM  THE  COWISSION'S  NATIONAL  ELECTRONIC  INJURY 

Surveillance  System  (NEISS).  Numbers  of  injuries  alone,  however,  are 

NEVER  used  by  CPSC  AS  A  MEASURE  OF  THE  RELATIVE  SAFETY  OF  PR(»UCTS  OR 

the  unreasonableness  of  a  hazard, 

Far  more  Important  is  the  seriousness  cf  the  injuries  —  whether 

DEATHi  disfigurement,  PARALYSIS,  OR  /W/TATION  WAS  INVaVED.  ALSO  KEY 
IS  THE  DEGREE  OF  PRODUa  INVaVEMENT  —  WHETHER  THE  PRODUCT  W^S  MERELY 
"ASSOCIATED  WITH*  AN  INJURf  IN  A  SECONDARY  WAYi  OR  THE  PRODUa  WAS  A 
"DIRECT  CAUSE*  OF  HARM. 

By  all  objective  ACCOUNTSi  many  AMUS&ea  RIDE  INJURIES  INVaVE 
FAULTY  DESIGN,  ECUIPMBa  FAILURES  OR  FALLS  FRCM  £QUlPMENTi  AND 
IMPROPER  INSPECTION  AND  MAINTENANCE.  BILLIARD  INJURIES*  ON  THE  OTHC? 
HAND,  FOR  THE  MOST  PART  TYPICALLY  INVaVE  SUCH  SCENARIOS  AS  PEOPLE 
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FALLING  AGAINST  OR  BIWING  i^fTO  POOL  TABLES*  OR  BEING  STRUCK  WITH  PCXH. 
CUES,  SOMETIMES  DELIBERATaV.  THE  FAULT  IS  USUALLY  THEIR  OWN  AND  THE 
INJURIES  TEND  TO  BE  LESS  SERIOUS.    HEJiCE*  AS  A  COtllSSm  WE  DON'T 

attempt  to  do  anything  about  them. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves?  a  60-foot  vertical  fall  from  The  Edge" 
AT  THE  Great  A^e?ICA  Park  in  GurneE/  III.  —  as  happened  to  three 
teenagers  on  May  22  of  this  year  —  has  a  far  greater  potential  for 

INJURY  AND  death  THAN  A  TAP  ON  THE  HEAD  WITH  A  POOL  CUE. 

A  HIGHER  POTENTIAL  FOR  LETHAL  ACCIDENTS  IS  ALSO  BORNE  OUT  BY  THE 
AVAILABLE  ,DATA.  INFORMATION  COLLECTED  BY  CPSC  IN  THE  SEVEN  YEARS 
PRfOR  TX)  198h  INDICATES  FIVE  TINES  AS  MANY  FATALITIES  INVOLVING 
AMUSEMENT  RIDES  AS  INVOLVING  BILLIARDS.  AND  AGAIN/  THE  AMOWT  OF 
PimJCf  CONTRIBUTION  -  AS  OPPOSED  TO  USER  FAULT  -  IS  MUCH  GREATER 
FOR  AMUSEMENT  RIDES.  WHILE  RIDE  FATALITIES  OFTEN  INVOLVE  A  PASSIVE 
RIDER  ViaiMIZED  BY  DESIGN  OR  EQUIPMEffT  FAILURES  OR  OPERATOR  ERROR, 
THE  FEW  BILLIARD  FATALITIES  TYPICALLY  INVOLVE  PCd  TABLES  FALLING  ON 
CHILDREN  AND  ACTIVE  CASES  OF  ASSAULT. 

And   it's  MUCH  the  SW€  STORY  FOP  COMPARISONS  TO  AQUARIUMS, 

dalhouses  and  all  the  other  nonsensical  ccmparisons  the  amusement 
park  industry  cavalierly  selects  to  justify  what  really  amoutfts  to 
callousness  and  irresponsibility  on  its  part  in  repudiating  the  clear 
need  for  greater  governmental  involvement. 

Poor  ride  design,  ride  failure,  improper  maintenance,  incorrect 

OPERATION  AND  RIDER  MISBEHAVIOR  ARE  ALL  CAUSES  OF  AMUSEMENT  RIDE 
ACCIDENTS.  SCME  AWJSEMENT  RIDE  INDUSTRY  OFFICIALS  TEND  TO  "BLAME  THE 
ViaiM,"  CUIMING  FALSELY  THAT  OVER  90  PERCENT  OF  ALL  RIDE  INJURIES 
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ARE  CAUSED  BY  HUfWi  CARELESSNESS,  USUALLY  THAT  OF  THE  f^IDER,  BUT  AT  A 
RECENT  (iMilSSION  SEMINAR.  WE  HEARD  FROM  STATE  AND  LOCAL  OFFICIALS 
THAT  THIS  JUST  ISN'T  SO,    A  RIDE  IS  ONLY  AS  SAFE  AS  THE  SYSTEM  MAKES 

IT,  That  means  the  designer  and  manufactureRi  the  cw^er  and  operator# 
the  inspeaor  and  the  rider," 

This  point  is  supported  by  a  sampling  of  the  Cowission's 

in-depth  investigations /  CONSUMER  COMPUINTs)  AND  NEWSCLIPS  SPANNING 
THE  FIVE-YEAR  PERIOD  FROM  1978  THROUGH  1983,  OF  THE  18  FATALITY 
REPORTS  REVIEWED  WHICH  WERE  ASSOCIATED  WITH  AMUSEMENT  RIDES,  6  DEATHS. 
FULLY  ONE-THJRD  OF  THE  TOTAL.  WERE  aEARLY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  RIDE  FAILURE; 
ONLY  ^  DEATHS  WERE  LINKED  TO  RIDER  BEHAVIOR;,  THE  OTHERS  TEND  TO  BE 
ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  A  COMBINATION  OF  FACTORS,  lU  OF  THESE  DEATHS  OCCURRED 
*  ON  FIXED-SITE  RIDES. 

The  fact  is,  fixed-site  AgliSEMENT  RIDES  AREN'T  MUCH  DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHER  INTRICATE  AND  MASSIVE  HUNKS  OF  MACHINERY  WITH  THE  POTB^TIAL 
FOR  SERIOUS  INJURY  OR  DEATH  IF  ACCIDENTS  OCCUR,  COSTING  A  FEW  HUNDRED 
THOUSAND  TO  SEVERAL  MILLION  BUCKS,  THEY'RE  NOTHING  TO  SCOFF  AT,  It'S 
JUST  THAT  THEY  ARE'rEGUUTED  LESS, 

WiEN  AN  AIRCRAFT  TAKES  OFF  FULL  OF  PASSENGERS,  FAA  RULES  REQUIRE 
METICULOUS  MAINTENANCE  AiO  INSPEaiON,  REGAPiXESS  OF  THE  DANE'S  COST 

OR  SIZE,  Seats  must  be  specially  designed,  belts  mjst  hold  during 

TURBULENCE*  AND  INTERIOR  FURNISHINGS  MUST  BE  FIRE-f^ESISTANT,  THERE  IS 
AN  AURA  OF  SAFETY  IN  THE  FRIENDLY  SKIES,  WHICH  TRAVELERS  EXPECT  AND 
DEMAND,  GOVERfWENT  REGUUTICN  IS  EVER-PRESENT,  EVEN  THOUGH  ACCIDENT 
RATES  FOR  THE  AIRLINE  INDUSTRY  ARE  MUCH  LOWER  THAM  THOSE  OF  THE 
AMUSEh^NT  RIDE  INDUSTRY, 
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HlY  THENi  DO  WE  PtRMIT  AMERICANsi  AND  KIDS  ESPECIALLY,  TO  BE  SEKT 
ALOFT  ON  RIDES  THAT  ARE  OFTEN  AS  CcmEXi.  SORHlSTICATED  AND  ALMOST  AS 
EXPENSIVE  AS  S^WLL  AIRCRAFTi  WITHOUT  THE  BENEFKT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
OVERSIGHT?  ,  \ 

m  DEADLY  LOOPHOLE 

Vfe  HAVE  A  PATCHWORK  OF  STATE  LAWS  GOVERNING  BOfH  MOBILE  AND 
FIXED-SITE  AMUSEMENT  RIDES.    SCME  26  STATES  DON'T  REGULATE  AMUSEMENT, 
RIDES  IN  ANYWAY.  THE  PREVAILING  ATTITUDE  IS  LET  THE  RIDER  BEWAREP 

In  the  other  STATES*  THERE'S  NO  UNIFORM  APPROACH  TO  IMPROVING 
SAFETY.  .19  STATES  REQUIRE  STATE  INSPECTORS  TO  CHECK  RIDES  THAT  STAY 
"FIXED^  IN  ONE  SITE  AS  waL  AS  THOSE  THAT  TRAVa  FROM  ONE  SITE  TO 
ANOTHER.  Host  are  inspected  FOR  STRUCTURAL  INTEGRITY  AND  SAFETY;  IN 
SCME  STATES  THOUGH,  AS  LONG  AS  aECTRICAL  AND  BUILDING  CODES  ARE  MET, 
THE  SHOW  GOES  ON,  IN  2  STATES*  ONLY  MOBILE  AMUSEMENT  RIDES  ARE 
INSPECTED. 

3  STATES  MERELY  REQUIRE, THAT  RIDE  OWNERS  AND  OPERATORS  CARRY  A 
MINIMUM   OF    INSURANCE;  .INSURANCE    COMPANIES    USUALLY   DISPATCH  AN 
.INSPECTOR  PRIOR  TO  ISSUING  A  PaiCY  —  PERHAPS  JUST  ONCE,  BEFORE  THE 
FAIR  OPENS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

l^m  OF  THE  AMUSEMENT  PARKS  AND  CARNIVALS  IN  STATES  WITHOUT 
ANY  TYPE  OF  RE6UUTI0NS? 

The  RaE  c*^  the  Federal  GOVERfiWT,  and  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Ccwission,  has  been  severely  limited  since  Congress  restricted 
jurisdiction  to  mobile  rides  during  the  Co^wIssION's  reauthorization 
in  1981.  ExEh^ioN  of  fixed-site  amusement  rides  has  created  a 
precarious  "window  of  vulnerability^  (to  bo;^  a  phrase)  f^  those 
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WO  PLACe'tHSIR  trust  in  the  safety  of  THESE  RIDESi  . 

For  E)CAm.Ei     ^Enterprise''  i.s,one  of  the  most  popular  rides  in 
,  THE  courrmY;  there  are  19  of  them  across  the  land.  Because  the  fatal 
accident  at  the  Texas  State  Fair  in  October  1983  involved  an 
"Enterprise"  ride  which  was  moved  from  puce  to  place  on  a  flatbed 
TRUCK,  THE  .Commission  could  inspect  the  scene  of  the  accident  and 

DETERMINE  THE  PROBAaE  CAUSE  FOR  THIS  TRAGEDY.  THIS  SAME  RIDEi 
IRONICALLY*         SEiN  A  FIXED-SITE  RIDE  FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS  AT  RYE'S 

Playland  in  Westchester  County,  N.Y.i  before  .moving  to  Oklahoma  and 
then  on.  to  Texas.  ^      i  ^ 

Our  inquiry  pointed  out  alarming  design  ^  structural  concerns 
-that  were  apparent  in^  many  versions  of  the  ride,  both  fixed  £{© 
MOBILE.  For  the  7  "Enterprise"  rides  that  wer^  transported  from  .one 

locale  to  another,  because  we  had  JURISDICTIOfJ  WE  COULD  REQUIRE  AN 
"   UPGRADING  of  SAFETY  FBj^TURES  AND  MONITOR  THEIR  ^MAINTENANCE.    BOT  WE 
HAD  NO  AUTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE  SUCH  CHANGES   IN  12  PARKS  AROUND  THE 
COUNTRY  WHERE  THE  "ENTERPRISE"  WAS  bET  IN  CONCRETE  -  "FIXED"  IN  ITS 

'  site,  but  not  "fixed"  in  its  design  or  maintenance^ 

This  just  doesn't  make  sense.  Our  inspectors  found  a  prcblem^^yet 

WE  were  powerless  to  INaUDE  MORE  THAN  HALF  OF  THE  AFFECTED  RIDES  IN 
OUR  CORRECTIVE  AaiON.PLAN.  PERHAPS  THESE  OWNERS /OPERATORS  WILL  TAKE 
UP  OUR  SUGGESTIONSi  BUT  V£  DON^T  KNC^  THAT  THEY  WILL  AND  CAN'T  EVEN 
FIND  OUT.  And  neither  DOES  THE  PUBLIC  WHO  MAY  BOARD  THOS^  "ENTERPRISE" 
RIDES    IN   LOCALITIES  WHERE   THEY'RE   FOUND   -   IN  BROOKLYNi  N.Y.; 

SANDUSKY,  Ohio;  Aurora,  Ohio;  Hershey,  Pennsylvania;  West  Mifflin, 
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Penns^v#>niaj  SeattlEi  Washington;  WildwoOd,  New  Jersey;  Haines  City, 
Florida;  i^miE  Beachi  SoifTH  Carolina;  Warwick  Neck,  Rhode  Island; 
SkakopeEaI^nnesqiai  and.  Kansas  City,  Missouri  .  ^ 

Any  delay  in  fixing  or  retrofitting  those  12  "DfTERPRISE"  RIDES 
COULD  PROVE  FATAL  FOR  ItmiENT  RIDERS.    THAT'S  THE  DEADLY  LOOPHOLE, 
AND  IN  ;iY  MIND  AN  INTOLERABLE  AND  FOOLISH  ONE  THAT  CRIES  OUT  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  CORRECTION. 
PENDING  ^EA$tJRES- 

qxtllssion  jurisdiction  over  mobile  amusement  rides  permits  us  to 
carry  out  four  essential  activities  — 

first,  we  act  as  an  information  aearinghouse  for  the  states  on 
^amusement  rid^  accidents. 

second,  the  law  requires  iht€diate  filing  of  a  section  15  'report 
if  any  manufacturer  or  owner/operator  of  a  ride  has  reason 
to  suspect  that  it  presents  a  substatftial  prcmn"  hazard. 

third,  we  can  send  investigators  to  the  scene  .of  a  serious 
accident  to  determine  the  cause  and  avert  similar  tragedy  on  rides 
located  throughout.  the  country.  1 

Fourth,  we  can  issue  a  corrective  action  plan  to  require  ride 
designers*  c^ers  and  operators  to  make  safety  changes. 

ThI  S  IS  what  we  currently  DO  with  R  ides  THAT  TRAVEL 
FROM    SITE   TO    SITE.    ThIS    IS    WAT   WE    SHOULD    EE    ABLE    TO  DO 

for  fixed-site  rides. 

The  three  bills  under  consideration  at  today's  hearings  (H.R. 
5788,  introduced  by  Representative  John  E,  Porter  (R-IL);  H,R,  5790, 
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BY  Representatives  Paul  Simon  (D-IL)  and  henry  Hyde  (R-IL);  and  H.R, 
5982*  BY  Representative  Frank  Guarini  (D-NJ))i  all  represent  steps  in  ^ 

THE  RIGHT  direction, 

In  .StWiARY*.  I  BalEVE  THE  APPROACH  OF  THE  PORTER  BILL  (H.R.  5788) 
IS  BY,  FAR  THE  BEST  ROUTE  TO  TAKE.  I  WOULD  SUGGEST  AEOING  TO  IT  THE 
INTENTi  albeit  NOT  THE  EXPLICIT  LANGUAGE,  OF  THE  GUARINI  f€ASUREi  FOR 

reasons  i'll  describe,  most  simply,  h;r,  5788  returns  jurisdjctia 
over  fixei>-site  amiseh€nt  rides  to  the  commission*  cc^parable  to  what 
it  had  before  the  fixed-site  segment  of  the  industry  bamboozled 
Congress  in  1981  to  exempt^such  rides. 

The  Simon-Hyde  bill  is#  in  my  view,  far  too  limiting.  Perhaps  it 

•-STEMS  from  a  MISUNDERSTANDING  OF.  PRECISELY  WHAT  COWISSION 
jurisdiction  ENTAILS,  AS  SET  FORTH  ABOVE.  INSPECTION  OF  RIDES  IN 
ADVANCE  IS  m  SOMETHING  CPSC  TYPICALLY  DOES,  WE  CAN'T  -  WE  DON'T 
HAVE  ANYTHING  LIKE  THh  RESOURCES  AND  PERSONNa  THAT  SUCH  INSPECTIONS 
WOULD  REQUIRE.  THAT  ACTIVITY  IS  BgSI  PERFORMED  BY  THE  STATES,  OR  BY 
LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

But  UNDER  H.R.  5790,  CPSC  WOULD  BE  PROHIBITED  FROM  SENDING 
INVESTIGATORS  TO  ACCIDENT   SITES    IN .  STATES  WHICH  HAVE  INSPECTION 

PROGRAMS,  There  is  a  fatal  flaw  to  the  logic  of  this  bill  —  the 

ASSUMPTION  IS  that  IF  A  STATE  REQUIRES  INSPECTIONS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  A 
RIDE  OPENING  UP,  THERE  IS  NO  NEED  FOR  COMMISSION  INVOLVEMENT  IF  AND 
WHEN  A  TRAGEDY  OCCURS.  NO*^  SO.  FACED  WITH  A  TRAGEDY,  THERE  IS  EVERY 
NEED  FOR  A  FEDERAL  AGBiCY  LIKE  CPSC,  WITH  EXPERTISE  IN  THE  AREA,  TO 
ASSIST  IN  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ACCIDENT,  CONVEY  THE  FINDINGS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIOT'S  TO  CW€RS  AND  OPERATORS  OF  SIMILAR  RIDES  ACROSS  THE 
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COUNTRY,  AND  DEVaOP  A  CORRECTIVE  ACTION  PLAN  FOR  A^L  SUCH  RIDES. 

WHY  BAR  T>^E  Q^MISSION  FROM  USING  ITS  ENGINEERING  AND  HUTWN 
FACTORS  expertise/  AS  V€LL  AS  ITS  COMPLIANCE  AMD.  ENFORCEhENT  POWERS 
THAT  COULD  EXTEND  TO  SIMILARLY-SITUATED, RIDES  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U*S,? 
THEKE  is  no  VACID  REASON*  V*iEN  OUR  ROLE  COULD  ONLY  ASSIST  THE  AUTTORITIES 
IN  THE  State  V#€RE  the  accident  OCCURREDi  benefit  owner/operators  OF 
LIKE  RIDES,  AND  PERHAPS  AVERT  FURTHER  TRAGEDY  IN  THOSE  OTHER  LOCATIONS, 

H.R.  5982,  REPRESENTATIVE  GUARINI'S  BILL.  WOULD  HAVE  THE  EFFECT 
OF  BROADENING  THE  COWISS ION'S  JURISDICTION  TO  "ANY  AMUSEMENT  BUILDING 
OR  OTHER.  FACILITY  V^ICH  IS  LOCATED  ON  THE  SAME  PREMISES  AS  AN 
MJSEMENT  DEVICE.,.,"  IT  IS  MY  UNDERSTANDING  THAT  THE  INTENT  OF  HIS 
EFFORT  IS  TO  COVER  THE  "HAUNTED  HoUSE*  TYPE  OF  ATTRACTION  — 
.ECHNICALLY  M  A  "RITC"  —  WHICH  WAS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  8  DEATHS  IN  NEW 

Jerse/  last  Hay.  But  I  believe  the  language  of  the  bill  may  be  too 
BROAD.   It  could  possibly  be  read  as  extending  our  powers  TO  food 

CONCESSIONS,  RESTAURANTS,  RESTROCMS  AND  THE  LIKE,  WHICH  I  DON'T 
BELIEVE  WAS  HIS  INTENT.  WE  HAVE  NO  .PARTICULAR  EXPERTISE  IN  THESE 
AREAS,  AND  TO  CONCEIVABLY  EXTEND  JURISDICTION  IN  THIS  WAY  MIGHT  DILUTE 
OUR  EFFECTIVENESS.  MOREOVER,  MANY  OF  THE  HEALTH  AND  BUILDING  CCH)ES 
CURRENTLY  ADMINISlERED  AT  THE  LOCAL  AND  STATE  LEVELS  WOULD  COVER  THESE 
STRUCTURES. 

To  BETTER  GET  AT  REPRESENTATIVE  GUARINl'S  I.NTENDED  TARGET,*  I 
SUGGEST  ADDING  A  SIMPLE  PROVISO  TO  THE  EFFECT  THAT:  "NOTHING  IN  THIS 

suBSEaioN    PRgciiroes   twe   Cow'ssion   from    investigating  -me 

CIRCimANCES  OF  !>UJRV  OP  DEATM  ASSOCIATED  WlTX  AN  AMtiSE>ENT  PARK 
ATmACTION  POR  WHICH  AN  E^^RY  FEE  OR  ITS  EQUlVAlErrr  IS  PAID."  AGAIN. 
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"mE  PURPOSE  WOULD  BE  TO  ASSIST  LOCAL  OFFICIALS  IN  THEIR  ANALYSIS  OF 


T>€  CAUSE  bf  A^TRAGEDY,  AND  TO  HaP  AVERT  ANY  SUCH  RECURRENCE  IN 
SIMILAR  s4uCTURES  ACROSS  T>€  NATION/ 


/ 


OSC  JURISDICTION 

Contrary  to  the  pictu^  painted  by  CRitics  of  an  expanded  Cf^ 

ROLE  FOR  FIXED-SITE  RIDES,  INaUDING  MY  COLLEAGUE  CCMMISSIONER 
^SCANLON,  RESTORING  JURISDiaiON  WOULD  rXJT  RESULT  IN  DROVES  OF  FEDERAL 
INSPECTORS,  SWOPPING  DOWN  ON  SOME  OF  THE  660  PERMANB  AMUSEMENT  PARKS 
IN  THE  U.S.  We  DO  NOT  HAVE  STAFFERS  POISED  WITH  PENS  tO  DRAFT 
REGULATIONS.  WE  HAVE  NEITHER  THE  DESIRE  NOR  THE  ^RESOURCES  TO  PURSUE 
THAT  COURSE.  THAT'S  JUST  A'RED  HERRJNG.  . 

Federal  JURisDiaioN  is  needed  so  im.  wen  any  trageijy  occurs 

-  regardless  whether  on  a  mobile  or  fixed-site  ride  —  A  TEAM  OF 
ENGINEERS  CAN  HELP  IDENTIFY  DfeSIGN  OR  STRUCTURAL  FAILURES  AND  THEREBY 
AVERT  FURTHER  DISASTER  WITH  THE  SAME  OR  SIMILAR  RIDE  IN  OTHER 

LOCATIONS.  That's  no  different  from  w\t  the  National  Transportatipn 
Safety  BoftgD  does  pop  any  airline  crash,  or  any  major  rail>  truck,  or 

SCHOOL  BUS  disaster. 

absent  a  Federal  role,  no  i.ocal  official  or  State  auihorijy.  can 

CCMtJNICATE  effectively  ACR(^S  STATE  LINES  WITH  P^iTmERS,  RIDE 
MflNUFACTURERS  AND.  OPERATORS,  AND  OTHER  STATE  AND  LOCAL  OFFICIALS  ABOUT 
POTEWIAL  HAZARDS  OR  ACTUAL  TRAGEDIES  INVOLVING  THRILL  RIDES.  CPSC 
CURRENTLY  ACTS  AS  A  aEARINGHOUSE  FOR  STATES  ON  MOBILE  AMJSEMENT  RIDE 
INCIDENTS.  .  We  are  ABLE  TO  LEND  TEOt^ICAL^^^EXPERTISE  TO  STAtES  AND 
LOCALITIES  WHEN  RESOURCES  PERMIT,  ISSUE  BULLETINS  ON  HAZARDS  UNCOVERED 
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DURING,  INVESTIGATIONS,  AND  INFORM  STATE  OFFICIALS  OF  ANY  CORREalVE 
ACTION  PLANS  WE  HAVE  ISSUED  FOR  KOBILE  AWiSEhENT  RIDES •  THIS  WORK 
WOULD  BE  EXPANDED  TO  INCLUDE  FIXED-SITE''  AMUSEMENT  RIDES  IF 
JURISDiaiON  WERE  RETURNED  TO  CPSC. 

Restored  jurisdiction  would  also  mean  that  corrective  aqion 

PLANS  WOULD  APPLY  Td'aIJ^  RIDES  AND  WCXJLD  PROVIDE  INCENTIVES  TO  ANY 
RECALCITRANT  FIRM  TO  DEVELOP  ADEQUATE  VOLUNTARY  EFFORTS,  IT  WOULD 
ALSO  PROMOTE  ENHANCED  ATTENTION  TO  SAFETY  AND  TU  PROPER  MAINTENANCE 
AND  INSPECTION  PROCEDURES  IN  ADVANCE  OF  ANY  INCIDETfT^ftCCURRING, 

Restored  jurisdiction  would  also  r€AN  that,  puRsuA^fT  to  Section 
15  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  fixed-site  ride  manufacturers, 
o^ers  and  operators  would  also  be  required  to  notify  the  Commission 
^  immediately  if  they  come  across  information  suggesting  that  a  ride  may 

PREsfiiT  a  SUBSTAhfTIAL  PROXJCT  HAZARD  —  JUST  LIKE*  ANY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER,  RETAILER  OR  DISTRIBUTOR  OF  OTHER  CONSUMER  PRODUCTS,  AND 
"  JJSI  kOS  THE  MANUFACTURERS,  OWNERS  /^ND  OPERATORS  2E  J^BILE  RIDES. 
The  FIXED-SITE  SEGMENT  OF  THIS  INDLtSTRY  CAN  ONLY  SERVE  THEIR  OWN  BEST 
IFfTEREST,  AND  THAT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE,  BY  EARLY  REPORTING  OF 
POSSIBLE  K  1ARDS  OR  DEFECTS. 

This  is  what  CPSC  jurisdiction  now  means  for  sof€  15,000  other 

PRODUCTS,  INCLUDING  MOBILE  AMUSEMENT  RIDES.    AnD  THE  AFFECTED  INDUSTRIES 
APPEAR  TO  HAVE  LITTLE  OR  NO  PROBLEM  WITH  IT.    THEY  ARE  ALL  PLAYING  BY 
THE  SAME  RULES.    AND  IT'S  TII€  TU  BRING  THE  ENTIRE  A^^JSE^e^T  RIDE 
INDISTRY  BACK  INTO  THE  PICTURE,  IF  WE'RE  TO  PROMOTE  IMPROVED  SAFETY 
AND  RESTORE  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  IN  THESE  RIDES. 
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U.S.  CONSUMER  PROOUCT  SAFETY  COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON.  O.C.  20207 

TESTIMONY  OF*  VICE  CHAIRMAN  SAUNDRA  BROWN  ARMSTRONG 
btfora  th«  ^ 
Subcotoittoi  ob  Btilth  iDd  tht  EaviromfttDt 
of  th« 

Roui«  Cois&ltt««  t>n  Energy  iDd  Comer ce 

on 

H.R.  5788»  H.R.  5790,  and  a.R.  5982 
August  6»  198A 

X  would  llk«  to  thank  th«  Subcowlttee  for  thi«  opportunity  to 


pt«s«nt  my  coacMnta  on  B.R.  5788»  H.R.  5790,  and  H.R.  5982; 
legialttlon  which »  among  other  thinge»  reatorea  to  tha  Coneuaer 
Product  Stfaty  CooMlttlon  Juzitdiction  over  enueemcnt  perk  devicee. 
Tha  comenta  presented  In  this  testlnony  are  sy  personal  views. 

B^OCGROONP 

The  Cconlssion  becaaa  involved  with  asuoeaent  rides  in  tha 
■ld<-I970s»  as  It  bacaae  increaalngly  ewara  of  incidents  resulting  in 
injuries  and  destha.    Fron  tha  beginning*  the  CoMlssion'a  %rork  in  the 
sauaeBant  rida  sraa  hss  been  modest  snd  essentially  rasctiva. 
Although  the  CoEDo&iaslon  staff  Invastigstaa  Incidenta  ss  they  occur  and 
works  to  prevent  alBllsr  occurrencaa  In  the  future*  the  Co«alssion  has 
never  hsd  tha  resources  —  aoney  or  personnel  —  to  prevent  sll 
tausanent  rida  incixienta.    For  s  variety  of  reasons,  in  ay  estiaation, 
sn  axpectstion  of  such  prophylactic  effect  nty  be  unrasllatic. 

CocMlssion  rascsrch  snd  experience*  as  wall  ss  te|[tinony 
presented  by  reprasentstivas  of  tha  aailsasent  ride  industry  st  the 
May  10*  1984*  aeeting  of  the  Comisalon*  indicate  vsrious  underlying 
csusas  of  aauseaent  ride  sccidenta*  including:    product  failure; 
operator  error;  inadvertent  rider  mishap;  snd  rider  aisbehaviour . 
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inciatnpe  otttn  occur  at  a  raault  of  a  combination  of  thaae  factora 
and  It  conaaquantly»  ara  fraqutncly  nalthar  pradlctabla  nof  praventabla* 
Thua>  vhila  additional  raaourcaa  vould  ba  nactaaary  to  augmant 
Cowiaalon  raaponaa  capabllltlaa  to  ancocspaii  additional 
.raaponaibllitiai  ralatad  to  fixad~4ita  wiacsant  ridaa*  raaourcaa 
l^^ona  ara  not>  in  my  opinion*  a  aultabla  maaiura  hy  vbich  tha 

OoMiiaaion*i  affactivanaia  viCb  raapact  to  accidant  pravantion  can  ba 
raaliatically  gaugad. 

To  Ky  knovladta*  thara  ia  no  avidtnca   to  auggact  that  tha 
Comlf aioi^  vaa  abla.to  maka  rtmarkabla.  achiavemcnta  in  aliainating 
«oat  of  tha  cmuaaa  of  thaaa  accidanta*  avan  in  aarliar  ycara  whan  it" 
had  a  graatar  ataf  f  covplaoant  ^nd  a  largar  budgat.    At  beat*  tha 


Coimlaaion  and  tha  atatfc  authoxitiaa*  vorklng  togath^r  coopatatlvaly 
and  worfcing  with  tha  induatry,  can  hopa  to  raduca  tha  nuabar  of 
incidanta  and  aayarity  of  tha  Injuriai* 

Thia  ia  not  to  aay»  hovavar»  tliat  tha  CoiBiaiion  haa  not  achiavad 
raaulta  in  thct  araa  of  aauatmant  rida  aaf aty«    Tha  Coaaiaaion  ataff 
Invaatigataa  and»  vbara  appropriata,  vorka  to  pravant  alsailar 
occurrancaa*    Tha  COMlaaion  haa  bacona  tha  national  claaringhouaa  for 
an  information  axchanga  among  tha  atiitaa  and  batvaan  tha  induatry  and 
govarnmanta  at  all  lavala*    In  addition,  tha  Comiaaion  vorlca  with 
manufacturara  of  tha  rida  a  and  tha  oihiara  and  oparatora  in  varioua 
iraya  (a.g.>  davalo^iMnt  of  voluntary  atandarda). 

Vith  thia  briaf  background  of  tha  ComlaaionU  involvasant,  I 
would  lite*  to  turn  to  vj  analytlt  of  jiach  blll  nov  btfort  chit 
SubcoBBlcctt.    Zach  1»  dlacutttd  In' turn. 
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H.R.  5788t 

If  ftnACtedt  H.R.  5788  would  toend  .lectlon  3(a)(1)  of  tht  Consumtr 

Product  Saftty  Act  (CPSA),  15  U.S.C.  S  2052(a)(1),  which  contalni  tht 
r 

dtflnitlon  of  "consumer  product/*    By  adding  the  phraat  "and  vhlch  la 
pennanently  or  not  permanently  fixed  to  a  tltt,"  thlt  bill  would 
codify  the  Judicial  declalona  that  afflmtd  the  Comiaalon's 
jurisdiction  over  ainuaeacnt  Tides  without  reference  to  ..he  mobility  of 
the  devices.    State  Fair  of  Texas  v.  O.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Comlsslon,  650  r.2d  1324  (5th  Clr.  1981),  affg  In  part  and  rev'g  In 
part,  481  P.Supp.  1070  (N.D.  Tex  1979);  Robert  K.  Bell  Enterprises, 
Inc.  V.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Comnlsslon,  A8A  P.Supp.  1221  (N.D. 
Okla.  1980),  revM.,  6^5  P. 2d  25  (10th  Clr.  1981);  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Coaalsslon  v.  Chance  Manufacturing  Coapany,  Inc.,  441  P.Supp. 
228  (D.n.C.  1977). 

The  bill  returns  the  Condsslon  to  the  status  quo  ante  the  1981 
amendmants.    In  so  doing.  It  resurrects,  without  resolving,  the 
question  of  the  Co«missl&n*8  authority  to  Inspect  fixed-site  amusement 
rides,  a  point  In  dispute  prior  to  the  1981  amendi&anta.    Section  16(a)(1) 
of  the  CPSA,  15  O.S;.C.  |  2065(a)(1),  ptovldes  that  the  Condsslon  can 
enter  and  Inspect,  with  certain  safeguards,  **(A)  any  ...  establlshoent 
In  which  consumer  products  are  taanufactured  or  held,  in  connection 
with  distribution  In  coanerce  The  Issue  prior  to  1981  was 

whether  a  permanent  site  amuseilant  park  la  a  place  of  manufacture  or 
other  location  amenable  to  Commission  Inspection.    H.R.  5788,  unlike 
the  other  two  bills  being  considered  toda^  by  this  Subcommittee,  does 
not  address  the  Issue  of  the  Conaisslon*s  Inspection  authority. 
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At  pr«s«nt»  th«  Comlsslon  txptrltncts  llttlt  difficulty 
Itwptctlns  noblU  aauttMnt  rld*«  btctutt  th«  d«f  Inltlon  of 
"tunuf«ctur«d"  «ncoBp«s««8  "■*nuf«ctur«,"  "ti«t«bl«,"  .tnd  "product." 
S«ctlon  3(«)(8)  of  th«  CPSA,  15  U.S.C*  S  2052 («)  (8).    How«v«r,  thl« 
•xptrltnct  bat  be«n  In  th«  context  of  mobllt  axsustntnt  rld««»  which 


«r«  cl««rly  "««««iibl«d"  at  ««ch  location.    Whtthtf  th«  aama  argunant, 
or  aoma  variation  tharaof,.  would  pravall  to  authorlza  tha  Inapactlon 
of    flxad-alta  asuaaaant  rldaa  haa  baan  tha  aubjact  of  aotia  dlaputa. 

H.R.  5790: 

If  anactad,  thla  bill  would  aaand  ^th  aactlon  3(a)(1) 
(daflnltlon  of  "conauaar  product")  and  aactlon  16(a)  (Inapactlon  • 
authority)  of  tha  CFSA. 

A.     Daflnltlon  of  "Conauaar  Product" 

Sactlon  1(a)  of  H.R.  5790  would  aaend  aactlon  3(a)(1)  of  tha  CPSA 
to  pracluda  atandard-aattlng  and  banning  action  by  tha  Coonlaalon. 
Amiataant  rldaa  and  thalr  tunufacturara»  dlatrlbutora*  and  ratallara 
would  ra«aln  aubjact  to  all  othar  provlalona  of  tha  dPSA. 

Whlla  tha  purpoaa  of  thla  aaandBant  la  unclaar,  Ita  nat  affact 
would  ba  to  daprlva  tha  Condaalon  of*  two  litportant  toola  that  could, 
at  aoaa  futura  point,  ba  raqulrad  to  protact  tha  public  from  an 
unraaaonabla  rlak  of  Injury.    Tha  poaalblllty  of  mandatory  ragulatlon 
f  raquantly  aarvaa  ma  an  Inducamont  to  tha  davalopmant  of  a  voluntary 
atandard  and  lavaragaa  tha  agancy'a  poaltlon  In  compllanca 
nagotlatlona.    Tharafora,  It  say  ba  pradpltoua  to  raatrlct  tha 
Commlaalon'a  authority  from  tha  outaat. 
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Furthtr,  granting  this  txtaptlon  froa^rtgulitlon  apptart  to  bt 

unprfcadtnted  undar  tha  Contuaar  Product  Safaty  Act,    In  «y  opinion, 

tha  pracadant;  of  aalactlvaly  axaapting  product!  iroa  tha 

•tandard-aattlng  and  banning  provlaiona  of  tha  CPSA  raqulraa  caraful 

•tudy.    It  may  prove  to  ba  difficult,  If  not  lapoaalbla,  to 

dlatlngulah  othar  products  from  aataaaatnt  rldaa  In  tha  futura, 

» 

Inspactlon  Authority  ** 

Thara  ara  two  distinct  conponants  of  tho  proposad  aaandaant  to 
sactlon  16(a),    I  discuss  aach  saparataly, 

Sactlon  2  of  H.R.  5790  would  add  a  nav  subsection  16(a)(2)  Co  tha 
CB5A,  irtach  would  prorlda  that: 

Officers  and  amployaes  duly  daslgoatad  by  tha  Commission  may 
Inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  In  a' reasonable  manner  — 

(A)  tha.  site  of  any  accident  la  vhlch  there  was 
personal  Injury  end  which  Involved  a  consumer 
product,  and  * 

(B)  any  cona^r  product  involved  In  such  an  accident, 

t 

Such  an  inspection  may*  only  be  made  upon  presenting 
appropriate  credentials  and  a  written  notice  o£ 
Inspection  from  the  CoTmission  to  the  ovnerit  operator, 
or  agent  in  charge  of  the  site  or  product  to  be 
inspected.    Each  such  Inspection  shall  be  comatnced 
and  completed  with  reasonable  proaptness. 

These  provisions  appear  to^resent  several  questions  related  to 
the  intended  breadth  of  the  proposed  sMndaent  and  its  impact  on  both 
the  Commission  and  the  public; 

(I)    This  prdposal  encompasses  the  Coamlssion's  inspection 
authority  with  respect  to  all  coniuaer  products,  and  is  not  Halted 
solely  to  emusemant  rides. 
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(2)  If  ttuctadf  th«  ixtndatnC  would  rtttrlct  tht  gtntrtl 
Iniptctlon  authority  of  tht  Cov^ttlon  to  thott  Inttancti  In  which 
thert  hat  b«tn  "ptraonal  injury"  (prttuaably,  including  a  dttth). 
Thit  la  t  tignl^icant  rtvition  btctutt  at  preatnt  tht  Commitaion't 
"inipection"  activltitt  aabrace  t  wide  variety  of  qn-titt 
"vitita"  to  colltct  inforaition  tbout  contuatr  producta  and  hunan 
inttraction  with  thtat  producta.    Kany  incidents  which  triggtr 
"inapactiona"  involvt  narrow  tactpes  or  ainplt  property  daffiage  which » 
while  not  injury-ptoducing  in  thia  inttanctt  havt  a  high  pottntitl  for 
cauting  injury  or  dttth  (e.g.,  firts).    Aa  wrltttn,  thia  bill  would 
tppttr  to  cull  Into  qutation  tht  CoisGataion'a  ability  to  "inaptct"  to 
dtttralnt  the  ctute  of  such  incidtnta. 

I 

(3)  The  rtttrlction  of  the  Covalttion't  "iniptctlon"  tuthority  to 
thott  Inttanctt  in  which  a  "ptraonal  injury"  hat  occurred  could  bt 
inttrprtttd  to  obvlatt  or  to  limit  atvtrtly  tht  Conmlttlon'a  exiating 
tuthority  to  "Intptct"  aitet  and  contumer  producta  for  tht  purpott  of 
(t)  nonltoring  tht  InpleMentttlon  of  rtudltl  action  plana;  (b) 
dtttrmlning  whtthtr  alalltr  producta  have  the  Udtntifltd  problta;  and 
(c)  tictrttining  coi^lianct  vlth  oandatpry^and  ypluntarj^,  atandardt* 
Thit  ratding  it  posalblt  dut  to  tht  ttntt  of  atttutory  conttruction 
that  a  aptcific  provition  (htrtt  the  propottd  llaitation  on 
iniptctlon)  i^rtvtila  ovtr  tht  gtntral  (htrt»  tht  exltting  grtnt  of 
tuthority  to  intptct).'  . 

(4)  The  propoatl  crtttta  eovathing  of  an  anoaoly.    At  prtatnt» 
tht  Condttion  invtatigttort  are  ptrmltted  to  enttr  trtaa  optn  to  tht 
public  tnd  to  obttrvt  thlngt  optn  to  public  view  (thia  la  toattimta 
rtftrrtd  to  aa  tht  "plain  view"  doctrlnt).   They  nttd  not  Infora  • 
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anyont  of  thtlr  prtsnnci  and  aay  Incorporate  thtir  observadons  into 
inspection  riport».    Thus*  juat  like  othtr  oeabera  of  the  public » 
Comission  invistigatora  can  oaki  vlaual  "inapeqtiona"  of  accident 
sites  without  foToallties.    Undtr  tht  bill  as<  draftid*  hovivtr,  it  ia 
uncle«r  whether  the  Conolsaion  investigators  retain  this  right  btcauti 
of  the  apparent  requirement  that  an  announcement  of  their  presenci  and 
a  written  notice  of  inspection  precedi  any  inapection. 

(5)    If  tnacted^  aection  2  6f  H.R.  5790  could  have  unexpected  and 
direct  consequencis  for  consumers.  V     At  present,  a  consuatr  oay, 
and  frequently  does,  refuse  a  Comnission  request  for  access  ta  a 
conaumtr  product.    Tht  propostd  aaenduent,  however,  would  ippear  to 
remove  the  element  of  consuair  discretion  and  confer  upon  the 
Comnission  authority  to  **inapect'*  consumer  products  that  have  bien 
involved  in  injury~producing  incidental  Irrespictive  of  thi  location 
of  thost  consumer  products.    With  thiG  grant  of  authority,  the 
Comnisaion  could  obtain  a  warrant  of  inspection  and  thus  require  the 
consumer-owner  of  such  a  consumer  product  to  allow  the  Cotmisslon  to 
**inspect'^  the  product. 

<6)   .The  meaning  of  "involved,"  aa  used  in  section  2  of  tht  bill, 
ia  unclear.    For  example.  It  could  mean  "associated  with,"  "cauially 
*/  >^ 

Section  16(a)  of  the  CPSA,  as  now  written,  permits  Comiasion 
"inspection"  of  business  premises  where  conaumer  product^  are 
manufactured,  distributed,  or  sold.    Consequently,  the  Cosaiaaion  ia 
empowered  to  enforce  that  inspection  right  by  obtaining  a  warrant  of 
inspection.    Marshall  v.  Barlow»a,  Inc.,  436  U.S.  307  (1978);  »!•  jiio 
State  Fair  of  Texas  v.  U.S.  C6nsumer  Product  Saftty  Comlsaion,  650 
F.2d  1324  (5th  Cir.  1981).  ^There  ia  no  similar  "inapection"  authority 
with^rtspect  to  either  consumer  products  par  st  or  tht  sites  of  ^ 
injury-producing  Incidtnts. 
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conntcttd."  or  ,"ctuttd' by."   Each  coxmottt  «  dlff«rtnt  levtl  of 

product  rttpontlblll^ty  for  thi  injury-producing  incident. 

Stction  l.(b)^  of  tht  bill  would  add  tht  following  provision  it  the 

•nd  of  ttption  16(«) : 

Officers  and  tsiploytes  of  tht  Cotaittion  ouiy  tuke 
intptctionf  under  thia  subsection  with  recpect  to 
aaueeaent  devices  perounently  fixed  to^a  eite  only 
if  the  govemaent  of  the  State  in  which  such 
inepectione  would  be  carried  out  doee  not  have  the 
authority  to  make  such  inspectione* 

Although  the  apparent  purpoee  of  this  aaendment  is  to  preclude 
Cooalseion  inepection  of  the  fixed-aite  aausemtnt  rides  themselvee, 
the  language  of  the  amendment  is  mch  broader*    Because  the  aaendment 
epecifically  references  and  linlte  all  of  eubetction  16(a),  it  aleo 
nodifiee  the  Comaieeion*s  exieting  authority  to  inspect  factoriee, 
warehouses,  and  eetabliehmente  where  consumer  producta  are 
manufactured,  dletributed,  or  eold. 

Thie  revision.  If  enacted,  would  preeent  many  difficult  issues: 
(I)    Assuming  the  bill  envleione  an  expreee  state  safety 
inepection  authority  (which  ie  by  no  means  clear),  the  meaning  of 
"government  of  the  State"  should  b(t  clarified.    Both  etatee  and  their 
political  eubdivisione  (e>g>»  counties,  municipalities)  may  have 
express  inspection  authority  vlth  reepect  to  different  aspecte  of 
fixed-site  aoueement  ridee.    Moreover,  etates  may  delegate  their 
inepection  authority  to  their  political  eubdivicionc.  Consequently, 
it  is  Isportant  to  clarify  whether  the  Cotaiiccion*a  inepection 
authority  would  be  precluded  by  local  ordinance  as  well  ts  state 
statute* 
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(2)   There  ippeirs  to  bt  vide  vitiation  In  Inipectlon  authority 
froa  one  state  to  another.    Consequently »  It  la  Important  to  clarify 
the  type  of  express  state  inspection  authority  that  would  preclude 
Cotmlsslon  Inspection.    It  a  state  requires  Inspection  when  the  ride 
Is  initially  erected  (something  akin  to  a  building  penalt  Inspection) 
but  doea  not  require  aubsequent  Inspection,  would  that  preclude 
Con&lsslon  Inspection?    If  a  state  requires  Inspection  of  only  a 
portion  of  the  ride  (e»g. ,  the  electrical  system),  would  that  preclude 
CoD&lsslcn  Inspection  In  general  or  merely  as  to  the  portion  Inspected 
by  the  atate?    If  tlie  state  requires  Inspection  for  reasons  other  than 
consumer  safety  (e.8»»  occupational  safety),  would  that  preclude 
Comlsslon  Inspection?    These  Isaues  are  critical  In  determining  the 
degree  to  which  the  Coanlaalon  mat  become  familiar  with  the  atates* 
authorities  Insimuch  as  the  Comnlaaion  would  not  be  allowed  to  make 
theae  Inapectlona  If  the  government  of  a    atate  has  authority  to  make 
Inapectlona. 

(3)  State  inspection  authority  may  be  a  conatantly  changing^ 
situation.    This  bill  would  appear  to  require  the  Comalsalon  to 
continuoualy  monitor  the  legislative  activity  of  each  of  the  SO  states 
in  order  to  monitor  legislation  that  would  affect  the  state* s  (and, 
therefore,  the  Coamiaaion^a)  inapection  authority. 

(4)  The  proposal  leavea  to  the  individual  states  the  inspection 
of  fixed-aite  aausement  ridea.    However,  H.R.  5790  does  not  appear  to 
take  into  account  the  wide  variance  in  the  ef f ectiveneaa  and 
enforcement  capabilities  of  atate  inspection  programs,  but  appears  to 
aaaume  a  high  level  of  state  Involvement  flowing  from  the  mere  fact  of 
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ttate  tuthorlty.   An  unknown  number  of  ttdte*  htve  tt  letst  one  tgency 

coroners,  pollci»)  w'/:;»  tuthorlty  to  Inspect,  but  without  the 

authority  (or  expertlw)  to  dttemlne  the  c«us»  of  the  incident  and 

c 

then  to  take  ranadial  action.    It  appears  that  the  Commlaaion  could 
not  conduct  its  own  inspection  in  those  states  where  thla  limited 
state  inspection  authority  exists* 

(5)  Although  the  ostensible  Intent  is  to  scrutinize  the 
Inspection  authority  of  the  atate  in  which  the  ride  is  located,  a*^  a 
practical  natter,  tha  prcposal  may  require  more.    Tha  Cooalsalon'a 
authority  to  conduct  on-site  inspection  of  the  company  manufacturing, 
distributing,  or  importing  tha  amusement  ride  appears,  likewise,  to  ba 
limited  by  tWT  inspection  authority  of  the  atate  in  which  such 
aanufacturer,  Hlatriburor,  or  importer  is  located.    Although  it  la  a 
almpla  matter  CO  identify  the  atate  la  which  a  fixad-site  amuaament 
ride  is  located  tto^  purposes  of  theaa  inspection 'provisions,  that 
determination  ma;A  be  more  difficult  with  reapect  to  tha  location  of 
tha  manufacturer, Idlatributor,  or  retailer  of  that  ride.  Determining 

t ^e  location  of  tUe  firm*  in  turn,  could  Involve  the  Coumisaion  in 
laauea  of  atate  corporate  law  and  of  ittate  conflict  of  itws 
principles » 

As  the  Commlaaion  at  present  inspects  both  the  amuaeaent  ride  and  tha 
nanufacturer^a  preaiaea,  theaa  complexitlea  tnd  uncertainties  could 
well  create  problems. 

(6)  There  la  no  aaauranca  that  a  stata  will  exardae  its 
authority  and  conduct  an  inspection.    This  would  leave  tha  Comalaalon 
without  information  and  without  inapaction  authority. 
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If  tnacttd,  H.R.  5982  voulid  amend  both  stctlou  3(a)  (I) 
(daflnltlon  of  "c'oasuaer  prpduct**)  and  section  16(a)  (inspection 
authority)  of  the  CPSA. 

.A.     Definition  of  "Consuaer  Product" 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  delete  referencee  to  amusement  rides 
pennai^ently  fixed  to  a  site.  It  would  add  a  provision  that  "consumer 
product*' 

also  includes  any  amusement  building  or  other 
facility  which  is  located  on  the  same  premises 
ae  an  amusement  device  described 

in  eection  3(a)(1)  of  the  CPSA. 

Thie  provision  raieee  difficult  definitional  and  ecope  issues. 
V^ile  the  precise  extent  of  the  potential  ixsptct  ie  unknown*  this 
amendment  would  extend  the  Coamieeion's  Jurisdiction  into  areas  that 
are  osteneibly  veil  beyond' the  intended  scope  of  thie  amendment. 

The  key  phrasee  "amueeaent  building"  and  "other  facility  ... 
located  on  the  same  preaieee"  are  undefined  and»  therefore »  vague  in 


terms  of  intended  reach     If  the  definition  of  coneuaer  product  ie 

amended  to  include  this  propoeal»  without  modification  or  definition, 

the  broadly-worded  phrase  "other  facilities"  would  conceivably 

authorize  the  Coooiesion  to  regulate  et^ucturee  that  have  nothing  to 

do  with  amueeaent»  but  which  happen,  to  be  located  "on  the  same 

premlsee"  (e.g. »  employ«ee*  locker  rooms » 

reetaurante  or  food  service  areae»  parking^  areas). 

^/  For  purpoeee  of  thie  discussion*  I  ta  aseuming  that  th*  language 
'"which  ie  located  on  the  ta^e  preitioee  ae  an  aausement  device"  ie 
intended  to  and  doee  aodify  both  "amueeaenc  building"  and  "other 
facility."    Any  other  interpretation  could  have  significant 
rftmlficatione  for  the  scopa  of  t\it  Cotaission's  jurisdiction. 

\ 
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B.     Inapictlon  Authority 

Section  2(i)  o£  H.R.  5982  would  asend  iictlon  16(i)(l)  to  idd  a 
provlaloc  aUovlng  thi  Connliilon 

(3)    to  Inipicty  It  riatonablt  tlaci  and  In  « 

reaionable  unner*  timsiMnt  dcvlcii  discrlbed 
.  In  section,  3(i) (1)  and  tauieaent  bulldlogi  or 

other  ficllltlei  located  in  the  ease  prealeea  ae 
sBuch  devices.    Each  auch  Inepectlon  ehell  be 

conaenced  aud  cocpleted  with  reaeonable  provptntsa* 

It  enacted*  thle  portion  of  the  propoeed  taeodaent  vould^reeolve  the 
contrcyerey  ebout  the  Comleelon'e  authority  to  Inepect  asueeaent 
rldee  by  an  exprees  grent  of  authority.    Boveyer,  thle  language  releee 
the  eame  i^ueetlone  concerning  the  meaning  and  ecope  of  ''asueeaent  ^, 
bulldlnge  or  other  facllltlee  loceted  on  the  etae  prealaee"  aa 
diecusoed  above.  ' 

Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  would  edd  a  new  eectlon  16(e)(2)  Co  the 

CPSA: 

(2)    Officere  end  caployeee  duly  deelgnattd  by  the 
Comieelon  may  inepect »  at  reaeonable  tiaee 
end  in  a  reeeonable  aanner  ^ 

(A)  the  site  of  any  incident  in  which  there 
wee  peraonel  injury  end  which  Involved  e 
coneuaer  product »  and 

(B)  eny  coneuaer  product  Involved  in  euch  an 
incident.  ^ 

Such  en  Inepectlon  may  only  be         ^  • 

Bade  upon  prceenting  appropriate  credentlele 

end  a  written  notice  froa  the  CosBieeion  to 

the  owner*  operator*  or  egent  in  charge  of  the 

elta  or  product  to  be  inepected.    Each  such 

inspection  shell  be  coanenced  and  coapleted 

with  reeioneble  proaptneea. 
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If  Che  only  purpost  of  leccioa  2(b)  of  Che  bill  it  Co  ptrmlc  che 
Cotoeilsslon  co  Insptcc  fixed-sice  jUBuseoenc  rides,  ic  is  redundaac  ia 
llghc  of  Che  broad  inspcccion  power  granted  under  seccion  2(a)  of  Che 
bill,  quoced  above.    The  specific  auchoricy  Co  inspecc  afcer  an 
accidenc  (seccion  2(b)  of  the  bill)  would  seea  Co  be  subsumed  in  che 
general  granc  of  auchoricy  co  inspecc  asniseoenc  rides  under  all 
circuQSCances  (seccion  2(a)  of  che  bill). 

If  che*  bill  is  cnacced  as  %n:iccen,  chere  is  a  possibllicy  of 
confusion  as  co  which  provision  governs. in  a  given  sicuacion.  Under 
!  che  principle  of  scacucory  conscruccion  chac  che  specific, ^narrow 
provision  prevails  over  che  general  provision,  ic  is  possible  chac  che 
narrower  provision  as  reflected  under  seccion  2(b)  of  che  bill,  vould 
be  applied  and,  chusv^K£yenc  Conailssion  inspection  chac  vould 
ocherwist  be  pcrmlcced|by  section  2(a)  of  che  bill  (e.g> , 
non-'personal  injury"  incidents)  • 

On  che  ocher  hand,  if  che  incenc  is  co  embrace  all  consumer 
produces,  seccion  2(b)  of  H.R.  5982  raises  che  same  issues  as 
discussed  above  at  5-'8,  wlch  respect  Co  seccion  2  of  U.K.  5790. 

coNausiol^ 

Alchough  I  do  noc  know  che  impecus  behind  che  introduction  of 
chese  chree  bills,  I  am  aware  that  several  amuseoenc  ridc-relaced 
incidencs  have  occurred  in  che  recent  pasc,  some  of  them  reportedly 

V 

involving  flx«tf-sice  aauseme::t  rides,  t  sm  conceited,  therefore,  chac 
chare  may  be  a  public  percepcion  that  rescoring  chs  Commission's 

Jurisdiccion  over  fixed-*sice  amuscmenc  rides  will  ellninace  or 

I  / 

markedly  reduce  inj.uries  because  the  Coomission  will  use  its 
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nitbdrlty  to  pr«vent  Inddtnt*  and  tttur*  cht  stftey  o£^th»  oaustment 
This  Bay  bt  m  nltconception. 
The  CoiMlttionU  effort*  rtlitcd  to  tsuseatnt  ride?,  hoth  prior 
to  the  1981  anendments  and  et  present,  have  been  primarily  reactive 
due  to  practice!  coneideretiona,  not  the  least  of  which  ere  limited 
Cosaisaion  resourcee  end  etaff;  the  variety  snd  tcchnicel  conplexity 

of  aouseaent  rides;  md  the  widcly-ecetter^d  Ipcationa  of  amieement 

i 

rides.    These  factore  have  led  the  Comleeion  %o  focue  prltaarily  on 
invcetigation  of  cataetrophic  incident e  and  laonitoring  of  recedial 
/  ection  prograna  in  eection  15  ceeea.*  I  cennot,  ^t  preeent,  foresee  a 

Chang*  inutile  Comle»iQn*e  beeic  epproech  to  the  iesue  of  aoueenent 
ride  sefety,  the  scope  of  the  agency 'e  jirfipdiction  notwithstanding. 
^  Irxeepectivc  of  which  biU  or  vereion  ia  enected,  eny 

Congreeeionel  decision  to  expend  the  Conoleeion'e  Juriediction  wlH 
heve  an  Imaediete  and  definite  impect  on  the  Cooalsaion'e  opera tione 
and  the  present  balence  of  reeources.    While  the  operating  plen  end 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1985  include  allocetions  for  compliance  end 
enforcement  functiono  as  neceseary  to  jiddrces  the  safety  of  mobile 
amueecent  rldee,  it  ie  my  impression  thst  edditionel  reeourcee  would 
be  neceeeary  for  a  mlniDua-level  proigrAm  which  would  permit  the 
Comaiesion  to  react  to  f ixed-eite  amusement  ride  incidente 
after-the-fact.    If  it  Is  the  case  that  H.R.  ^788,  H.R.  5790,  end  H.R. 
5982  envision  a  aore  aggreeeive  approech  einsd  et  achieving 
prophylectic  effects,  the  Cocnieeion  would  require  an  even  greeter 
amount  of  suppleaentery  reeources. 

In  any  event,  the  ef fectivenees  and  expediency  of  the 
qoaniaoion'e  reeponse  to  the  clarion  call  for  the  improvement  of 
amusement  ride  eafety,  in  ay  opinion,  will  largely  depend  on  the  scope 
and  clarity  of  Congreee*  grent  of  jurisdictioir,  the  availebility  of 
reeources,  and  the  suaceptibility  of  the  underlying  caueee  of 
accidents  to  remediation. 

I  thank  the  Subcoomittee  for  thia  opportunity  to  preeent  comment 
Q      on  the  pending  legiaietion.    I  will  be  pleeeed  to  ensver  eny  questions 
ERIC  any  members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 

Thank  you.         -   807  • 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  Very  much,  Mr.  Statler. 
Ms.  Steorts,_  I  want  to  ask^you  some  questions.  The  Consumer 
Product  •Safety  Commission  has  jurisdiction.if  a  ride  that  is  in  a 
travelmg  circus  or  in,  some  ^rt  of  amusement  park  that  is  not  per- 
manently  located,  has  a  problem  or  a  defect,  or  if  there  is  some 
injury  occurring  there  for  some  feason  or  another.  ^ 

But  if  a  ride  is  in  a  fixed-site  amusement  park  you  have  no  juris- 
diction. If  you  find  out  about  a  problem  on  a  particular  ride  in  one 
of  these  traveling  amusement  parks,  are  you  able  to  find  out  and 
deal  with  the  fixed-site  amusement  park  that  may  have  the  exact 
same  ride. 

Ms.  Steor'TC.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer,  to  that  question  is  no. 
And  let  me  give  you  an  example  of  theJPnterprise  ride  that  had 
the  tragedy  in  Dallas.  That  was  a  mobile  ride  at  the^te  Fair  of 
Texas.  At  that  State  Fair  they  had  both  mobile  rides  and  fi^ed-site 
rides.  The  Enterprise  wa3  a  mobile  ride.  The  Enterprise  on  some 
amusement  parks  is  a  fixed-site  ride.  Because  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  mobile  ride  at  the  State  Fair  of  Dallas,  our  investigators 
from  our  Southwest  region  in  Dallas  were  on  the  site  of  that  trage- 
dy' immediately. 

In  addition,  we  had  out  engineers  from  Washington  fly  down 
almost  immediately  to  take  a  look  at  thaft  situation  to  review  it,  to 
break  the  ride  down.  And  they  were  down  there  for  several  weeks 
working  on  that  particular  investigation.  Al  the  end  of  that  investi- 
gation the  investigators  then  came  back  tq.us  in  Washington  at  a 
Commission  m'eeting.  The  Commission  then  decided  what  it  was 
*  going  to  do  about  that  particular  problem  ride.  We  then  came  up 
with  an  interim  corrective  action  'program  that  meant  that  that 
particular  ride  would  be  improved  structurally,  it  would  have  a 
vety  tough  maintenance  and  inspection  program,  and  all  of  that 
was  then  communicated  to  the  other  mobile  site  rides,  the  other 
Enterprise  attractions  that  were  on  mobile  sites. 

The  CPSC  could  have  done  nothing  if  that  Enterprise  ride  was 
on  a  fixed  site,  which  just  to  me  is  ludicrous.  In  addition,  shortly 
after  we  had  that  tragedy  in  Dallas  we  then  notified  immediately 
the  other  mobile  ride  operators  that  there  had  been  jx  problem  in 
Dallas  and  >ye  discovered  three  rides  that  were  about  to  open,  in 
Florida  and  in  Georgia.  One  did  not  open  because  of  our  inspection 
of  it  One  corrected  the  problerti,  and  one  did  open  becaxise  the  ride 
was  OK  But  we  could  do  nothing  about  the  other  Enterprise  rides 
at  fixed  sites.  .  . 

Mr.  Waxman.  The  reasoning  behind  the  change  in  the  law  was 
that  if  there  is  a  mobile  amusement  park  like  a  State  Fair,  there 
may  not  be  any  jurisdiction  ,of  Government  looking  at  it  But  if 
there  is  a  fixed-site  amusement  park,  the  State  or  local  government 
would  jnost  likely  take  over  that  jurisdiction  and  watch  out  for  the 
safety  of  their  local  people. 

So,  the  theory  was  we  give  you  jurisdiction  over  some  rides  but 
not  others.  Now,  we  find,  however,  that  if  you  discover  a  problem 
in  a  ride  in  a  traveling  circus,  you  can't  even  communicate  it  to 
the  people  that  run  the  exact  same  ride  in  a  theme  park.  And  if 
there  is  an  injury  in  a  theme  park  because  of  one  of  the  rides,  you 
don't  hear  about  it  so  that  you  .can  communicate  it  to  the  people 
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that  ace  running  an  £imusement  park  that  is  traveling  from  one  lo- 
cation to  another.  '  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  have  done  is  created  a  great  big  hole 
through  which  a  lot  of  information  is  falling,  and  therefore  nothing 
is  being  done  in  traveling  circuses  and  ^iniusement  parks  and  fixed 
theme  parks,  to  maximize^the  safety  of  the  public. 

Ms.  Steorts.  That  is  indeed  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Scmilon  disagreied  vvith  you  and  Mr.  Statler's 
vi^ws.  He  didn't  think  that  you  ought  to  Iiave  that  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Scanlon,  would  you  think  you  shouldn't  have  the  jurisdiction 
for  the  traveling  circuses  and  amusement  parks,  either? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  No;  I  think  we  need  that  jurisdiction.  They  are  in 
one  locality  for  a  day,  week,  or  a  weekend^  and  they  are  gone.  I 
think  Federal  conttols  there  are  appropriate. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Then  hovy  do  you  feel  about  the  problem  of  not 
being  able  to  fully  communicate  back  and  forth,  if  one  problem  of  a 
ride  happened  to  be  in  a  mobile  traveling  amusement  park  as  op- 
posed to  one  in  a  fixed  park? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Admittedly  that  is  a  problem.  We  do  share  infor- 
mation ambng  the  mobile  ride  owners  we  know  of  So  that  informa- 
tion is  shared.  We  share  our  information  with  all  the  States.  We 
also  log  what  each  State  is  doing,  whether  they  have  a  full  inspec- 
tion program,  or  whether  they  have  an  insurance  program,  or 
whether  they  have  a  combination  or  both.  JSo  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion is  shared.  We  became  involved  recently  in  the  voluntary 
standards  activity  of  ASTM  in  Philadelphia.  We  had  not  been  prior 
to  this.  This  is  an  ongoing  program  which  addresses  a  number  of 
issues  that  relate  to  amusement  ride  safety.  I  would  like  to  submit 
that  for  the  record,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Now  when  we  adopted  a  change  in  Consunrxer 
Product  Safety  Commission's  Jurisdiction  it  was  on  the  assumption 
that  the  States  would  take  over  the  responsibility  for  inspection 
and  regulation.  Do  you  know  whether  the  States  have  moved  to 
take  over  more  of  those  regulatory  functions,  since  we  changed  the 
Taw  in  1981? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Some  have,  I  am  advised.  I  think  about  eight  have 
adopted  programs  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  including  some  large 
populated  States. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Ms.  Steorts,  do  you  have  some  information  on 
that? 

Ms.  Steohts.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  25  States  today  that  have 
no  authority  or  jurisdiction  at  all  over  the  mobile  or  fixed-site 
rides,  and  I  just  think  that  is  appalling. 

Mr.  Waxman.  One  of  the  S^'^ites  I  noticed  that  has  no  regulation 
at  all  is  the  State  of  Virginia.  Now  my  children  are  with  me  in 
Washington  :vhile  I  am  in  Congress  and  they  might  go  to  an 
amusement  park  in  Virginia.  I  would  think  that  the  State  is  regu- 
latirfg  that  ride,  yet,  in  fact,  they  are  not  concerned  about  that  ride 
at  all. 

They  are  not  inspecting  or  reflating  the  rides.  They  cannot  re- 
spond to  complaints  where  an  ir\jury  has  occurred  nor  can  they 
assure  that  defects  are  corrected.  Yet,  I  am  being  asked  under  this 
Federal  law  to  rely  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  where  I  am  not  even  a 
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citizen  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  protect  my  children  if  they  are 
going  to  Virginia  for  that  ride. 

Ms.  Steorts.  As  you  know,  thei;e  are  several  major  theme  parks 
in  Virginia,  but  most  consumers,  both  little  and  large  ones,  assume 
when  they  get  on  that  ride  that  that  ride  has  been  inspected,  that 
the  ride  is  maintained  and  that  that  child  or  the  parent  will  have  a 
day  of  fun,  and  indeed  they  may  have  ^  day  of  fun.  But  indeed  that 
ride  may  not  have  been  inspected  and  could  have  a  very  serious 
problem. 

We  at  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  if  it  is  a  theme 
park,  a  fixed-site  ride,  we  can  do  absolutely  nothing  about  that. 
And  that  is  where  I  think  the  major  problem  is,  and  that  is  why  I 
think  that  if  we  did  have  authority,  it  would  be  like  the  carrot  and 
stick  approach.  We  would  have  the  threat  of  regulation.  We  would 
have  the  threat  of  an  investigation. 

And  I  think  the  industry  would  be  a  little  more  concecned  about 
really  doing  those  inspections  on  a  very  regular  basis  and  being 
sure  that  equipment  is  Up  to  par. 

R^r  Waxman.  Let's  put  the  whole  problem  in  perspective.  I  think 
it  is  accurate  to  say  that  most  amusement  parks  are  quite  safe  and, 
in  fact,  some  of  the  well-known  amusement  parks  take-^  great  deal 
of  Care  to  protect  the  public  that  comes  to  those  facilities.  Disney- 
land  was  pne,  Mr,  Scanlon  cited  where  the>  do  an  inspection  daily 
because  they  are  concerned  about  any  liability,  and  tney  are  con- 
cerned about  the  public  protection. 

^  But  there  are  some  amusement  parks  that  are  not  well  estab- 
lished or  as  financially  secure.  Some  of  those  amusement  parks 
may  well  want  to  cu*  corners,  and  if  the  State  is  not  regulating 
them  and  the  Federal  Government  is  not  regulating  them,  the 
public  may  well  find  that  those  amusement  parl^  are  going  to  have 
rides  that  are  not  as  safe  as  they  should  be. 

Isn't  that  an  accurate  statement,  Mr.  Statler? 

Mr.  Statler.  That  is  exactly  accurate,  and  it  is  even  more  com- 
plicated than  that,  however.  Because  even  with  the  fixed  site 
theme  parks  that  do  a  great  job  of  inspection,  as  with  some  of  the 
best  manufacturel*s  in  the  United  States  of  automobiles  or  con- 
sumer appliances  or  anything  else,  you  name  it,  there  are  going  to 
be  accidents  that  occur  and  when  those  accidents  occur,  I  think  the 
American  public  wants  the  assurance  that  there  will  be  an  investi- 
gation, an, objective  investigation  to  determine  the  cause,  whether 
it  is  at  Disneyland  or  Six  Flags  or  anvvvhere  else  in  the  country. 
An  objective  investigation  should  be  followed  by,  if  there  is  a  prob- 
leni'  with  similar  or  like  rides  around  the  country  that  happen  to 
be  in  the  Disney^vorlds  or  the  Disneyland  or  the  Six  Flags,  with  an 
effort  to  make  sure  that  those  other  rides  are  also  repaired,  or  are 
also  corrected.  * 

Mr  Waxman.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Jim  Shaughnessy,  he  was  on 
this  ride  called  The  Edge.  And  after  his  accident,  he  found  out  that 
some  other  incidents  had  occurred  previous  to  the^^  tragedy  that 
toe  k  place  with  him  and  his  friends.  When  those  other  incidents  oc- 
curred, if  you  had  had  jurisdiction,  wouldn't  the  owners  of  the 
amusement  park  have  reported  to  you  so  you,  at  least,  would  have 
known  that  there  was  a  problem  and  you  could  have  started  some 
investigation?  ^ 
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Ms.  Steorts,  what  would  have  been  the  situation  there? 
,    Ms.  Steorts.  Yes.  It  would  have  been  up  to  the  amusement  park 
to  report  that  to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Ck)Aimission,  and 
then  we  would  have  done  the  folio wup. 

Mr.  Waxman.  But  because  you  have  no  jurisdiction  now,  the 
park  wasn't  under  any  obligation  to  report  the  incident  to  you  or 
anyone  else? 

Ms.  Steorts.  That  is  absolutely  right.  We  also  would  have  be- 
cause we  have,  our  office  in  Chicago,  we  would  have  probably  been 
on  site  immediately  talking  with  the  operators,  talking  with  the 
theme  park  and  probably  could  have  put  together  a  very  coopera- 
tive corrective  action  program. 

Since  I  have  been  chairman,  Hr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  very 
cooperative  working  relationships  with  most  of  the  industry.  As 
Commissioner  Statler  said,  I  don't  understand  why  this  industry  is 
so  afraid  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  having  au- 
thority over  this. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  have  some  of  our  in-depth  investi- 
gation reports  here  with  me.  On6  from  California  as  an  example, 
where  in  January  a  48-year-old  female  was  riding  Bobsled.  The 
seatbelt  came  loose,  the  victim  fell  out,  the  victim  died. 

We  cannot  even  do  an  investigation  on  that.  Maybe  if  we  had 
done  the  investigation,  we  could  have  worked  with  the  theme  park 
and  it  could  have  been  corrected  very  easily,  and  it  could  have^ 
been  communicated  to  the  others  that  had  similar  rides  and  the 
problem  could  have  been  resolved  effectively  and  hopefully  to.jthe 
benefit  of  the  American  consumer.  \ 

Mj:.  SCANLON.  Could  I  correct  one  thing,  if  I  may,  Mr.  -Waxman? 
To  my  knowledge.  v;e  haven*t  received  any  reports  this  calendar 
y^ar  on  mobile  ride  problems  and  I  think  it  is  the  same  for  198S, 
on  section  15  reports  » 

So  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  illusion  here  that  if  we  were  to  gel 
this  kind  of  authority  that  these  reports  would  come  in  to. us.  We 
are  not  getting  them  now. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Well,  I  will  try  to  put  it  in  perspective.  Most  of 
these  amusement  park  rides  are  safe  almost  all  the  time,  and  most 
of  the  people  who  run  them  are  responsible  and  are  trying  to  rtiake 
them  as  safe  as  possible.  Except  accidents  do  occur,  and  when  an 
accident  does  occur,  someone  ought  to  know  about  it  so  that  they 
can  find  out  wh>  it  happened,  to  prevent  it  from  happening  again, 
"not  just  at  that  site,  but  at  other  sites  where  the  same  rifle  may  be 
located. 

And  it  (Joesn't  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  a  parent  to  be  told  that  it 
was  just  loo  bad  that  your  kid. got  hurt  at  a  ride  because  it  was  at  a 
fixed-site  amusement  park  and  the  Federal  Government  Midn't  ^ 
have  jurisdiction  there  but  had  he  gone  to  a  mobile  traveling 
amusement  park,  we  w  ould  have  tried  to  protect  him.  It  just  seems 
to  me  we  have  a  stronger  obligation  than  that. 

I  want  to  move  on  to  recognize  the  other  memberb  of  the  aubcom- 
mittee  and  then  maybe  some  of  the  other  points  could  be  brought 
out, 

Mr.  Nielson-  '  '  / 

-Mr.  NiELSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Scanlon,  you  mentioned  that  there  haven't  been  any  reports 
on  section  15  of  the  mobile  rides.  What  have  you  done  to  enforce 
the  reporting  or  to  encourage  the.reporting,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Well,  we  do  encourage  reports. "My  guess  is  that 
the  mobile  ride  owners  weren't  aware  of  any  problems,  that  Js  why 
they  didn't  report.  That  is  a  best  guess,  and  what  I  am  saying  to 
the  chairman  is  that  I  would  have  the  same  concerns  if  the  CPSC 
were  given  more  jurisdiction  to  go  into  the  fixed-site  activity. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  When  we  had  this  bill  before  us  a  year  ago,  the  bill 
on  CPSC  we  talked  about  the  mechanical  bulls  and  all  the  prob- 
lems we  have  had  with  that,  and  yet  you  have  had  no  reports  of 
any  kind  since  1981?  Doesn't  that  seem  strange  to  you,  that  you 
have  not  had  reports  directly  on  this  area? 

Mr  Scanlon.  The  reports  that  I  am  referring  to  now,  Mr.  Niel- 
son,  are  only  those  on  amusement  rides,  and  both  water  slides  and 
mechanical  bulls  are  excluded  from  those  figures. 

Mr.  Statler.  Mr.  Nielson,  I  think  there  is  a  problem  in  reporting 
here,  and  part  of  the  problem  here  is  our  difficulty  with  the  «- 
sources  we  have  to  be  able  to  follow  up.  I  asked  the  staff  the  other 
day  why  we  didn't  have  any  section  15  reports,  and  basically  we 
have  got  one  person  assigned  to  that  responsibility  for  15,000  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Nielson.  Over  a  3-year  period,  shouldn't  there  bave  been 
some  reports?  ■ 

Mr.  Statler.  There  should  have  been  quite  a  number. 

Mr  Nielson.  One  of  the  reasons  we  h^d  problems  with  this  last 
year,  as  you  recall,  is  the  fact  that  the  statement  was  made,  I 
think,  by  Mr.  Scanlon  and  others  corroborated  thatT  while  you 
didn't  have  enough  time  or  energy  or  staff  to  handle  the  mobile 
rides,  how  could  you  add  the  fixed  rides  to  your  agenda?  That  was 
one  of  the  criticisms  made  at  that  time.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  That  is  my  viewpoint,  yes,  sir. 

Ms.  Steorts.  Congressman  Nielson,  if  I  also  might  enter  here. 
Since  that  meeting,  we  have  had  a  very  important  meeting  with 
the  amusement  ride  operators,  the  industry,  the  insurance  agents, 
the  State  fair  officials  on  this  very  important  subject  of  amusement 
ri^es  I  think  today  that  there  is  much  more  national  attention 
being  put  on  the  artiusement  rides. 

I  think  that  the  industry,  the  operators  and  the  owners  of  these 
rides  are  much  more  aware  of  the  interest  and  Concern  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  in  this  very  m^or  issue,  and  I 
think  that  we  will  see  through  our  increased  efforts  on  our -section 
15  program,  we  will  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  reports  that 
we  are  going  to  be  getting. 

Mr  Nielson.  L^t  me  ask  you  another  question.  You  have  had  50 
in-depth  investigations  by  the  CPSC  of  facilities  since  1979.  How 
many  of  those  50  involved  rjde  defects  as  a  percentage  perhaps? 
How  many  of  the  50  in-depth  Investigations  involved  ride  defects? 

Ms.  Stjeorts.  I  will  supply  that  answer  for  the  record. 

[The  following  information  was  submitted  for  the  record.] 

Since  1979,  139  in<)cpth  investigations  of  amusement  ride  accidents/incidents 
have  been  assigned  These  investigations  resulted  in  preliminao  determinations  b> 
the  ODmrniwion  staff  that  1 1  different  rides  cuntaintrJ  defects  whith  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial product  hazards  as  defined  b>  section  15  uf  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
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Act.  Man>  other  investigations  revealed  problems  associated  with  amusement  rides 
or  their  operation  which  fell  short  of  being  substantial  pr^Kluct  hazards  or  which  did 
not  ncc^itate  corrective  action  under  section  15.  In  many  cases,  design,  lock  of 
maintenance,  operator  error,  riders  actions  or  a  combination  qf  these  lactors  con 
tributed  to  the  accident.  The  commission  staff  has  issued  bulletins  to  the  state 
amusement  ride  officials  advising  them  of  these  problems  so  that  the>  can  take  nec 
essary  action  to  prevent  them  from  happening  again. 

In  33  of  the  139  incidents  investigated,  we  be)  lieve  Ihe  ii^juries  were  at  least  par 
tially  due  to  rider  actions.  / 


Mr.  NiELSON.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  what  percentage? 

Ms.  Steorts.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  ^ere.  The  industry 
says  92  percent  relate  to  rider  misbehavior.  We  had  an  all-day  sem- 
inar and  the  State  inspectors  testified  and  indicated  that  from 
their  experience,  they  thought  it  was  about  one*third  rider  misbe- 
havior, one-third  repair  and  maintena.~xce  prpblems  and  one-third 
equipment  failure  or  design  flaws. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  Perhaps  I  can  ask  Mr.  McDonald  that  same  ques- 
tion when  his  turn  comes. 

How  much  money  and  staff  time  have  you  actually  put  on  mobile 
rides,  Madam  Chairman,  the  ones  you  had  jurisdiction  over?  How 
much  staff  time  and  how  much  money  actually  goes  to  that? 

Ms.  Steorts.  I  will  supply  that  figure  for  the  record.  I  don  t  have 
that  split  out  right  now.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  Is  it  a  very  large  amount,  or  is  it  very  little? 

Ms.  Steorts.  It  is  part  of  ou^r  overall  compliance  budget  and  last 
year  with  the  investigation  that  we  spent  considerable  time  and 
effort  that  we  hadn  {"intended  on  the  Enterprise  ride,  but  I  will  get 
that  broken  out  for  you  from  last  year,  and  also  what  we  are  plan- 
ning to  spend  for  this  year. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  think  I  can  give  the 
figure.  I  think  we  spent  less  than  $20,000  on  mobile  ride  activity  in 
this  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Statler.  That  is  not  right. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  was  briefed  by  the  staff  on  Friday.  It  is  less  than 
$20,000. 

Mr..  NiELSON.  If  you  would  get  a  consensus  figure  on  that,  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Statler.  If  we  included  just  the  time  that  we  spent  as  Com- 
missioners on  this  and  staff  briefings,  it  would  be  far  in  excess  of 
$20,000. 

[The  information  submitted  follows:] 

Staff  projects  that  for  1984,  $35,000  in  funds  and  30-35'  staff  months  will  be  de- 
voted  to  mobile  nde  inspection  and  enforcement.  This  represents  a  total  expenditure 
of  approximately  $145,000."  ' 

Mr.  NiELSON.  Some  of  vou  said  the  June  1984  data  so  far  is  unin- 
vestigated and  unverified;  is  that  correct?  ^ 
Mr.  ScANLON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  Have  you  corroborated  it?  Do  you  agree  with  it? 


*Thit  figure  do«8  not  include  time  expended  b>  CommiMton  top  management,  «uwh  as  the 
Commissioner*,  Executive  Directut.  and  Associate  Executive  Directors  from  the  t<xhnical  and 
enforcement  directorates  in  participating  in  the  numerous  Cuiiimission  bnefrngs  related  to 
mobile  jomusement  rides. 

*0f  this  amount,  approximatei>  $100,000^  $110,000  was  devoted  to  inspections  of  mobile  "En 
terpnso"  ndes  initiated  following  an  Enterprise"  nde  accident  at  the  Texas  State  Fait  m  Octo- 
ber  1983. 
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Mr.  ScANLON.  We  don't  know.  No  one  has  checked  it  out.  It  just 
came  in  in  a  report.  I  think  the  chairman  mentioned  it  in  her 
statement.  All  we  have  is  a  report,  and  no  one  has  veiified  the  m- 
formation. 

Mr.  NiELSoN.  Unfortun^ly  there  was  another  meeting,  and  I 
didn't  hear  your  statement. 

Ms.  Steorts.  One  situation  is  that  the  Neiss  data  on  amusement 
rides  is  really  very  conservative.  One-tenth  of  the  rides  are  located 
near  Neiss  hospitals,  and  so  we  look  at  that  as  a  relatively  conserv- 
ative figure,  but  we  will  give  you  any  updated  information  that  we 
have  on  this. 

Mr.  NiELSoN.  You  are  questioning  the  30-percent  drop  in  rides  on 
the  Neiss  data,  from  1980  through  1983?  Do  you  question  that 
figure? 

Ms.  Steorts.  I  think  that  is  a  conservative  figure. 

Mr.  NiELSoN.  If  that  were  correct,  would  that  justify  expanding 
your  jurisdiction? 

Ms.  Steorts.  I  think  we  only  have  1  year  that  showed  at  least 
any  kind  of  a  drop,  but  I  think  we  are  also  seeing  new  rides  that 
are  coming  to  the  fore  now.  We  do  have  two  new  water  rides, 
which  seems  to  be  the  latest  in  amusement  park  attractions. 

But  I  frankly  feel  that  we  have  got  a  problem  out  there,  and  I 
hate  to  get  caught  up  in  numbers.  When  we  are  dealing  with  con- 
sumers lives  and  safety  of  these  amusement  rides,  I  think  that  the 
numbers  can  be  construed  any  way  you  want  to  look  at  them.  I 
think  that  we  have  a  serious  problem  with  amusement  rides,  and  I 
think  the  approach  that  I  would  take  to  this  issue,  if  the  jurisdic- 
tion were  given  back  to  us,  would  be  one  like  we  take  to  all  issues. 
It  would  be  One  where  we  would  work  with  the  industry  in  a  coop- 
erative  way.  We  would  work  with  the  States.  . 

We  would  work  out  some  corrective  action  programs  that  would 
be  done  in  cooi5eration  with  the  industry  and  basically  what  we 
would  have  would  be  a  presence^  if  you  will,  in  the  amuseraent 
park  marketplace  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  NiELSoN.  How  much  money  and  staff  have  you  devoted  to 
the  voluntary  standards  on  mobile  rides  in  the  last  couple  of  years? 

Ms.  Steorts.  Well,  we  have  been  working  on  the  voluntary 
standards  program  with  ASTM.  I  will  get  ou  the  figure  on  that, 
but,  again,  I  don't  think  it  is  broken  down  specifically  on  amuse- 
ment rides. 

[The  information  submitted  follows:] 

Between  1979  and  1984.  one  (I J  staff  month  was  devoted  to  the  development  of 
voluntary  standards  on  mobile  rides. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  Would  one  of  the  other  Commissioners  answer 
that? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  One  of  our  engineers,  and  this  was  following  the 
tragic  Dallas  ride  incident,  said  he  hadn't  been  to  an  ASTM  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia  in  3  years.  So  to  be  candid,  I  think  basically 
very  little  time. 

Mr.  NiELSoN.  Why  has  not  more  time  been  spent  on  that? 

Mr.  Statler.  Again,  sir,  it  is  lack  of  resources.  We  don't  have  the 
staff  to  be  able  to  expand  on  all  aspects  of  every  problem,  and  we 
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^  felt  that  the  investigations  of  these  incidents  was  the  key  element 
here. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  Wouldn't  you  get  a  good  return  on  your  dollar  if 
you  could  encourage  voluntary  compliance  on  the  mobile  rides? 

Mr.  Statler.  I  think  that  would  be  good,  but  I  think  you  have  to 
understand  that  we  can't  encourage  any  kind  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance for  the  owners  and  operators  of  these  fixed  rides,  because  we 
don't  have  jurisdiction  in  the  first  place.  * 

Mr.  NiELSON.  One  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  note  the  State  of  Illinois  has  a  State  inspection,  and  the  Great 
American  Rides  in  Illinois  would  come  under  that.  Where  was  Illi- 
nois in  inspecting  the  Edge,  for  example?  What  was  the  State  sup- 
posed to  be  doing,  and  what  did  they  do? 

Mr.  Statler.  That  is  an  excellent  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
Illinois  law  v/as  passed  after  the  Edge  incident  occurred  and  after 
the  incident  in  Pontiac,  IL,  dso.  It  was  passed  in  response  to  that 
incident.  There  was  no  inspection. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  I  thought  the  Edge  accident  just  occurred  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago. 

.  Mr.  Statler.  It  occurred  back  in  May,  and  that  was  done  after- 
ward, i 

Mr.  NiELSON.  I  would  like  permission  to  enter  iAto^  the  record 
some  questions  submitted  by  Representative  Dann^eyer,  if  I  may. 
[See  p.  816.]  p    j   .  j 

Mr  Waxman.  Without  objection,  the  witnesses Vvill  be  requested 
to  respond  in  writing  to  those  additional  questions/ 

Mr.  NiELSON.  I  thank  the  Commissioners  for  thiSir  time. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Eckart.  / 

Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  ( 

I  have  flown  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  ThundW)irds  and  I  have 
sl^dived,  I  must  confess  to  you,  I  am  an  amusemeht  park  junkie.  I 
ride  every  ride  as  often  as  I  can.  I  have  an  amusent^nt  park  in  my 
district  that  had  39  million  riders  leist  year  and  only  very  minor 
problems. 

I  agree,  this  is  a  very  safe  industry  overall.  In  a  few  of  the  pur- 
suits that  I  mentioned,  I  have  a  lot  of  control,  but  when  I  get  on 
that  ride,  I  am  not  in  control  That  is  the  ultimate  concern  that  I 
have  When  I  put  my  son  on  the  school  bus,  that  bus  is  inspected. 
When  he  gets  to  school,  it  is  a  licensed,  regulated,  inspected  school, 
and  Nvhen  he  drinks  that  half  a  pint  of  milk,  it  is  milk  that  has 
been  inspected,  regulated,  tested,  dated,  stamped  and  his  teacher  is 
certified,  and  then  the  bus  brings  him  back  home. 

Yet  if  they  go  on  a  field  trip  to  an  amusement  park,  it  is  Katie 
bar  the  door.  ' 

My  concern  is  even  your  approach  is  to  react  to  an  accident  once 
it  happens.  What  we  are  really  proposing  in  these  bills  is  waiting 
for  a  Dody  count. 

What  else  can  we  do  with  these  new  rides?  This  is  a  very  com- 
petitive business,  there  is  a  lot  of  competition  for  consumers*  dol- 
lars in  this  area.  It  costs  $1  million  for  some  of  these  new  rides,  yet 
I  understand  there  is  no  Federal  testing,  no  evaluation  before  they 
are  put  into  our  parks.  ^ 

Even  within  the  industry,  they  have  spent  all  this  money,  and 
they  put  a  ride  out  there,  and  you  don't  have  the  slightest  idea 
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what  is  going  on.  I  realize  we  have  problems  with  existing  rides.  I 
am  also  concerned  about  the  whole  new  stream  of  technology  that 
is  coming  on,  one  of  which  just  killed  a  woman  a  few  weeks  ago. 
This  is  a  new  standup  type  of  roller  coaster. 

Now,  we  don't  need  body  counts,  folks,  before  we  determine 
whether  a  ride  is  safe.  Should  we  test  rides  before  they  are  put  in 
. .  parks? 

Mr.  Statler.  You  have  put  your  finger  on  really  the  crux  of  the 
problem  here.  To  some  extent  in  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  pre- 
market  clearance,  there  is  very  little  that  cari  be  done.  We  are  sug- 
gesting  that  States  inspect  rides  before  they  start  up,  before  they 
start  up  again  as  much  as  possible,  and  we  are  seeking  the  author- 
ity to  be  aT>le  to  investigate  an  incident  after  it  occurs  in  order  to 
be  able  to  prevent  the  tragedies  in  a  like  ride  that  might  occur 
somewhere  else. 

•  But  the  fact  of  the  matter,  as  you  say,  is  that  there  is  not  enough 
guarantee  ahead  of  time,  particularly  with  these  kinds  of  rides,  and 
you  are  talking  about  rides  that  have  cost  upward  of  $500,000,  $1 
million,  $3  million  for  some  of  the  rides  that  you  are  referring  to. 
The  Enterprise,  the  one  we  inspected  in  Dallas  that  crashed,  that 
cost  $300,000.  If  it  were  bought  new  today,  it  would  bb  upward  of  $1 
million., It  was  bought  in  1974. 

It  is  like  a  small  aircraft,  and  yet  we  don't  let  small  aircraft  go 
UK  in  the  skies  without  major  standards  efforts  that  they  have  to 
comply  with,  without  being  certified  as  complying  with  Federal 
regulations,  without  the  ability  to  inspect,  and  the  ability  if  an  in- 
cident occurs  to  be  able  to  go  in  there  immediately  and  find  out 
what  caused  it  in  order  to  avert  further  tragedy  later  on. 

Mr.  EcKAi^.  Ms.  Steorts. 

Ms.  Steorts.  Yes,  Congressman,  I  totally  agree  with  you  in  your 
last  comments. 

I  think  also  that  there  needs  to  be  more  safety  consciousness 
from  the  individual  manufacturers.  I  am  a  major  proponent  of 
backup  safety  systems  on  these  rides.  Had  there  been  a  backup 
safety  system  on  the  Enterprise  ride  when  that  bolt  came  out  at 
the  top,  those  young  people  may  very  easily  have  gotten  down. 
They  still  might  have  been  injured,  but  most  likely  that  individual 
probably  wouldn't  have  died,  because  the  gondola  wouldn't  have 
been  thrown  off  the  ride  onto  the  fairway. 

But  I  was  very  interested  to  see  recently  that  a  ride  in  Busch 
Gardens,  the  Big  Bad  Wolf,  that  in  the  final  inspection  of  that  ride, 
they  decided  that  it  was  going  too  fast,  so  they  didn't  open  it,  and 
they  did  put  some  safety  brakes  on  it  and  slowed  it  down. 

I  also  feel  that  probabljj  that  happened  because  of  the  national 
media  attention  that  is  being  put  on  this  subject,  the  national  con- 
cern that  many  of  us  have  about  this  subject,  and  I  think  that  if 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  is  given  back  authority 
over  the  fixed-site  rides  that  there  is  a  lot  that  you  can  do  to  work 
with  the  industry  to  make  sure  that  they  do  make  safer  rides  and 
that  they  are  more  safety  conscious. 

Mr.  EcKARr  I  want  to  hear  Mr.  Scanlon's  answer,  too.  Let  me 
focus  in  on  what  you  said  for  1  second. 

Why  isn  t  the  marketplace  working  to  protect  consumers?  The  li- 
ability insurance  policies  for  these  parks  is  astronomical.  A  single 
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settlement  or  successful  lawsuit  of  individual  plaintiff  has  got  to 
cost  these  parks  a  great  deal  -even  beyouJ  their  insurance  capa- 
bilities, and  if  not,  the  parks  certainl)'  are  going  to  have  trouble 
staying  in  the  insurance  marketplace  in  the  future.  Wh>  isn't  the 
marketplace  working? 

Ms  Steorts.  The  marketplace  should  be  working,  and  I  think 
that  you  are  already  seeing  a  different  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  lot 
of  consumers.  Many  consumers  that  I  talked  to,  and  obviously  this 
is  a  major  issue  of  mine  and  a  m^or  concern  of  mine,  never  real- 
ized that  this  was  a  problem.  They  thought  that  everything  was 
maintained,  everything  was  inspected  and  indeed  thav  ride  was 
safe  and  their  children  or  even  they  were  going  to  go  out  and  have 
a  day  of  fun,  never  realizing  that  maybe  it  was  never  inspected  or 
maintained  and  indeed  accidents  are  happening. 

This  is  a  major  concern  to  consumers,  but  I  think  a  lot  of  them 
are  not  aware  of  this.  I  think  from  this  time  out  that  you  are  going 
to  see  a  lot  of  consumers  taking  a  hard  look  at  amusement  rides 
and  even  askiftg  themselves  whether  the>  are  going  to  let  those 
little  children  go  to  the  amusement  park. 

Mr  EcKART,  Mr.  Scanlon,  I  want  to  he^r  your  answer,  too. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Eckart, 
p  The  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials  is  a  voluntary 
standards  developing  group,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  They 
have  ongoing  committees  under  the  aegis  of  the  F-24  committee 
and  the  things  that  you  were  mentioning  earlier  are  an  ongoing  ac- 
tivity of  this  ASTM  committee. 

I  would  like  to  mention  just  a  few  of  the  subcommittees.  There  is 
a  testing  performance  committee,  a  specifications  committee,  a 
quality  assurance  committee,  a  design  and  manufacturing  commit- 
tee, a  maintenance  ^  jmmittee,  an  operations  committee,  an  inspec- 
tions committee,  a  long-range  planning. 

Mr.  EcKART.  It  sounds  like  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  And  there  are  others,  yes. 

So  what  I  am  mentioning  is  this.  When  a  new  ride  is  designed, 
these  committees  are  involved  implementing  the  Items  they've 
adopted.  These  committees  are  meeting  on  an  ongoing  basis,  so  in 
my  opinion,  the  consumer  or  the  public  is  protected  with  a  new 
ride. 

Mr.  EcKART.  Well,  how  are  they  addressed?  Do  they  issue  a 
report  to  themselves?  Do  the>  advise  new  ride  owners  that  we  have 
got  some  problem  here? 

Mr  Scanlon.  They  do  both,  and  if  it  were  a  new  ride  they  would 
look  at  the  structure  of  the  ride,  and  they  would  look  at  past 
design  problems  if  there  were  such,  and  they  would  be  sure  that 
the  new  ride  was  structured  without  those  problems. 

Mr  Statler.  Llr.  Eckarl,  lest  you  think  that  that  is  what  actual- 
ly occurs,  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  EcKART.  Let's  hear  what  occurs. 

Mr  Statler.  Most  of  the  efforts  of  these  committees  to  date  have 
been  more  along  the  lines  of  nomenclature  as  to  what  will  be  called 
what,  setting  up  procedures  hy  which  they  will  hopefully  oyer  the 
years  come  to  certain  conclusions.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  any 
premarket  look  at  rides  that  are  coming  onto  the  market.  And 
from  everything  we  heard  from  them,  there  is  no  communication 
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back  to  any  individual  niAnufactureJ:/ owner,  or  operator  as  to  what 
an  amusement  ride  should  consist  of.  And  if  anybody  thinks  it  is 
otherwise,  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  ScANLOi^.  Mr.  Eckhart,  I  would  like  to  provide  subsequently 
for  the  record  the  most  current  analysis  or  coverage  of  the  F-24 
commit'u^e  activities  and  then  you  can  decide  for  yourself.  [See 
p.  827.J 

Mr.  EcKART.  Point  and  counterpoint. 

Mr.  Statler.  They  cover  things  like  ride  serial  number,  name 
plate,  ride  model  number,  date  of  manufacture.  That  is  what  they 
are  concerned  about.  /  '  ' 

Mr.  EcKART.  I  would  be  interested  to  know  how  many  of  these 
committee  members  actually  ride  the  rides. 

Mr.  Statler.  You  might  also  ask  how  many  consumers  are  rep- 
resented on  those  committees. 

Mr  EcRART.  Ms.  Steorts,  I  understand  in  the  standup  coaster  in- 
cident of  just  the  last  several  months  that  that  company  did  act 
fairly  responsibly  and  immediately  i^otified  the  other  parks  where 
there  is  a  similar  ride.  Are  there  other  incidents  where  the  manu- 
facturers and  operators  have  tried  to  act  expeditiously?  Are  you  fa- 
miliar with  that  company's  actions? 

Ms.  Steorts.  The  one  that  happened  in  Missouri?  ^ 

Mr.  EcKART.  Yes.  .  ^ 

Ms.  Steorts.  I  don't  have  the  final  report  on  that  at  this  point.  It 
is  still  in,  process. 

Mr  EcKART  Is  adequate  training  of  the  operators  also  an  issue? 
As  somebody  quoted  in  this  weekend's  Washington  Post  said,  "We 
can't ^fnake  th6se  ridjBS  idiot  proof,"  and  that  is  probably  tru6  too, 
but  aren't  \ye  also  talking  about  safety  {)rocedures  and  about  recog- 
nizing physical  types  who  should  not  be  allowed  on  some  rides? 

Ms.  Steorts.  I  think  this  is  essential.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  have  good,  adequate  information  at  the  ride  site.  It  is  ap- 
palling to  me  how  some  young  children  will  get  on  those  rides  un- 
accompanied. We  heard  Mr.  Holcomb  here  today  tell  of  the  tragic 
death  of  his  dear  wife.  Indeed  little  ones  get  on  these  rides,  and 
they  think  it  is  great  fun.  Just  over  this  weekend,  friends,  of  mine 
were  telling  me  that  when  they  go  to  Oceai)  City  they  just  send 
their  children  off  at  night  and  think,  "Great,  they  can  go  down  to 
the  amusement  park**^  and  how  fun  it  is,  never  realizing  until  they 
read  the  Washington  Post  article  what  indeed  could  happen  to 
them. 

I  think  again  there  is  where  the  industry  could  work  with  the 
Commission,  in  putting  together  some  very  strong  educational  pro- 
grams. I  think  they  need  si^s.  I  think  the  operators  need  to  be 
better  trained,  and  again  this  is  a  problem  I  am  sure  for  a  lot  of 
the  manufacturers  and  the  theme  park  and  the  mobilesite  people 
to  find  good,  adequate  help. 

^  In  one  of  our  recent  investigation  reports,  this  was  on  a  mobile 
ride  which  still  is  in  process.  I  was  reading  this  report  over  the 
weekend.  This  particular  owner  had  purchased  this  ride  from  a 
broker  in  September  1983.  The  broker  said  that  he  had  purchased 
the  nde  at  a  sheriffs  sale  and  had  sold  it  to  the  carnival  without 
touching  the  unit.  The  ride  had  been  used  as  collateral  for  a  bank 
loan  by  the  previous  owners  who  are  now  deceased.  The  carnival 
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owner  said  he  did  not  know  who  the  owner  was  or  t|je  history  of 
the  ride  except  that  it  had  supposedly  been  modeled  on  a  1948  flat- 
bed trailer.  No  owner's  manual  had  been  received  for  the  ride. 
*  The  ride  operator  said  that  he  had  run  this  ride  first  in  1984 
with  the  carnival  owner  training  him  as  to  the  operation.  The  ride 
has  been  used  in  two  previous  carnivals  since  1984  without  inci- 
dent. 

JPhis  year  a  SS-year-old  male  was  fatally^  injured  on  this  ride, 
alohg.  with  his  son  being  critically  injured.  This  is  what  we  are  put- 
ting  up  with.  Now  this  is  a  mobile  ride,  and  we  are  still  in  the  proc- 
ess of  investigating  this,  but  you  can  see  how  devastating  this  is 
and  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  really  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 

Mr.  EcKART.  How  can  you  correct  that?  You  can  physically  go 
out  and  look  at  welds  and  engineering  and  design^  but  how  do  you 
develop  an  overall  safety  program? 

In  the  park  in  my  district,  if  you  drink  at  any  time  during  the 
day,  you  are  fired.  They  have  classes,  a  safety  program,  they  have 
drills.  Maybe  that  explains  why  they  haven*t  had  any  serious  prob- 
lems at  their  one  site,  but  how  do  you  deal  with  the  owner  who 
doesn't  care  if  the  operators  have  a  beer  during  the  day  or  hires 
people  today  and  has  them  running  a  ride  tomorrow? 

How  do  you  deal  with  that?  That  you  can't  inspect,  Mr.  Statler. 

Mr.  Statler.  I  don't  think  that  is  really  a  Federal  role.  I  think 
we  are  limited  in  what  we  can  do  to  investigating  and  communicat- 
ing inforniation  and  to  sharing  with  the  manufacturers  and 
rideowners  the  information  we  have. 

But  by  saying  that  there  is  a  problem  and  recognizing  that  prob- 
lem of  rider  misbehavior,  of  operator  training,  of  maintenance  end 
repair,  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  impression  or  minimize  in  any 
way  the  problem  that  we  have  identified  of  design  flaws  as  well. 

If  you  went  down  to  that  enterprise  and  saw  the  teardown  as  the 
chairman  and  I  did,  you  would  have  seen  these  welds  on  key  struc- 
tural members>  .welds  at  places  that  had  been  cracked,  that  had 
been  sheared. 

If  you  saw  where  basically  2V2  inch  bolts  on  each  side  of  the  gon- 
dola were  holding  that  gondola  in  place.  The  manufacturers  had 
subsequently  changed  the  design  over  the  next  several  years  fOr 
the  later  production  to  require  three  bolts  on  each  side,  each  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  which  made,  according  to  our  engineer- 
ing analysis,  the  cars  four  times  less  likely  to  go  flying  cfT  as  this 
one  did.  And  yet,  the  manufacturer  never  told,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony we  have,  the  owner-operator  about  the  design  change.  Sure 
enough,  this  being  one  of  the  first  of  the  19  produced  for  this  coun« 
try,  this  car  went  circling  around,  came  off  and  went  flying  onto 
the  midway. 

And  the  only  thing  that  prevented  even  more  tragedy  than  the 
one  person  who  was  killed  and  several  seriously  injured,  was  the 
fact  that  it  went  around  several  more  times  and  created  noise.  Ev- 
eryone cleared  the  midway  and  when  that  gondola  carne  down,  the 
area  was  cleared  so  that  more  people  were  not  killed. 

There  could  have  been  50  or  100  seriously  hurt  or  killed  as  a 
result  of  that  incident.  In  that  respect,  it  is  not  a  lot  different  from 
an  aircraft  type  of  tragedy. 
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Ms.  Steorts.  Congressman,  I  think  there  is 'another  thing  that 
can  happen,  which  is  what  has  happe.ned  in  Texas,  Because  of  the 
mterest  of  the  Commission  in  that  Enterprise  situation,  we  have 
had  extremely  good  cooperation  from  Wayne  Gallagher,  who  heads 
up  the  State  fair  of  Texas. 

Now,  Texas  does  not  have  any  regulations  but  he  has  taken  it 
upon  hims^  as  the  director  of  that  State  fair  to  be  sure  that  they 
have  got  stringent  rules  this  year  regarding  amusement  ride  safety 
before  the  State  fair  opens,  and  that  has  come  dilsitly  bMBcause  of 
his  wor^  with  us,  and  so,  1  OHnJ;  a  lot  of  good  caiile  out  of  that 

So,  if  you  wer^jojiave  an  6perfttor  that  frankly,  didn't  care  or  an 
operator  that  was  going  to  put  inept  people  in  charge  of  the  oper- 
ation of  that  ride,  I  feel  this  year  at  the  State  fairofsTexas  we  will 
.have  an  overseer,  if  you  will,  to  look  at  that,  and  t<nbe  sure  that 
indeed,  another  tragedy  does  not  happen  at  the  Texai  State  Fair 
because  of  more  stringent  guidelines. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Last  question. 

Do  we  have,  a  specific  perferonce  for  the  Simon,  Guarini,  or 
Porter  bills? 

Mr  Statler.  1  have  indicated  in  my  testimony  1  think  the  Porter 
legislation,  which  is  the  most  simple,  returning  jurisdiction  to  the 
Commission  along  tlie  lines  that  it  has  jurisdiction  over  15,000 
other  products,  is  the  preferable  route. 

Ms  Steorts.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Congressm'an,  I  also  sup- 
port the  Porter  bill.  I  conimend  Congressman  Simon  for  his  efforts 
in  this.  He  has  been  very  outspoken  and  I  think  that  is  just  terrific, 
but  I  do  think  we  need  consistency,,  and  I  think  the  Porter  bill  does 
it. 

The  problem  with  the  States,  if  they  have  jurisdiction,  is  it  is  in-  , 
consistent  One  State  may  have  very  good  regulations  and  others 
mav  not  Amusement  park  riders  love  to  go  from  State  to  State 
and  ride  one  ride  in  one  State,  and  as  they  go  on  vacaUon,  they 
may  go  to  another  one,  and  1  think  they  need  consistency  in  regu- 
lation. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  1  wouldn't  support  any  of  the  three,  Mr.  Eckart.  I 
think  it  is  best  left  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Mr  Eckart.  I  thank  the  Commissioners  and  the  chairman. 

Mr  Statler.  Could  1  just  ask  if  the  committee  is  inclined  to  go 
with  the  Simon  bill?  1  think  some  clarification  is  necessary,  be- 
cause in  the  first  part  of  the  bill,  he  says  that  so  long  as  the  State 
inspects,  the  Commission  wouldn't  have  any  jurisdiction.  . 

Then  there  is  a  subsection  2  that  says  that  the  Commission  may 
inspect  if  there  is  a  pattefnf  of  accident  and  injury.  It  is  not  clear 
\vhether  that  is  conditional  upon,  the  State  already  having  jurisdic- 
tion, whether  the  Commission  could  go  in  there  after  the  fact  of 
the  tragedy  or  not. 

I  think  at  a  minimum,  we  should  be  able  to  investigating  trage- 
dies after  they  occur. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Well,  we  will  review  the  exact  details  of  any  legis- 
lation with  yoii  before  the  committee  acts. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  We  appreciate  your 
being  with  us, 

[The  following  materials  referred  to  were  submitted  for  the 
record:] 
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QUESTIONS  POSED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  OAKNEHEYER 


U     I  in  IntHgutd  by  ill  this  Inttrtst  In  an  irta  ovtr  which  ^Cpn^Ciff? 
Product  UUty  Cooalsslon  CCPSC)  his  no  Jurisdiction,   Could  you  ttll  us, 
In  light  of  this  Inttrtst,  If  any  mat^r  or  mntm  of  tht  CPSC  stiff  havt 
Mdt  any  trips  to  fixtd  sUt  anusmnt  parks  ovtr  tht  past  thret  ytars  to 
chjck^ut  any  of  thtst  ridt  accldtnt  reports?  And,  If  so,  wDtftd'you  pitast 
su6i5»for  tht  rKord  tht  nai^s  of  thost  staff  ntobtrs,  tht^atts  th^ 
travtlid  and  tht  aaount  of  uonty  txptndtd  by  CPSC.on  tach  f^lp? 

2,     With  rtsp«ct  to  carnival  ridts,  ovtr  which  CPSC  dots  havt 
jurisdiction,  could  you  ttll  us  If  any  rotsnbtr  or  mttm  of  tht  CPSC  staff 
havt  Mdt  any  trips  to  chtck  out  rIdts  at  thtst  travtling  carnivals  rivtr 
tht  past  thrt«  ytars?  And,  If  so,  could  you  provldt  for  tht  rtcord  tht 
nams  of  thost  staff  nmnbtrs ,  tht  datts  thty  tr^vtltd,  and  tht  aaount  of 
nonty  sptnt  by  tht  CPSC  for  tach  trip? 

Tht  ;attachtd  chana  show  CPSC  trips  to  Insptct  awstntnt  ridts. 

CPSC  has  not  routlntly  Insptcttd  fixtd  sitt  ridts  sinct  wt  lost 
Jurisdiction  ovtr  tht«  In  19BU   Howtvtr,  wt  havt  txanlntd  ridts  at 
uustntflt  parks  to  dtttritlnt  If  thty  art  fixtd  or  nobilt  so  as  to  dtttmint 
such  Jurisdiction.   Hiny  aaustntnt  ridts  can  bt  ustd  in  tithtr  a  fixed  or 
jnobllt  configuration.    In  latt  1983,  tht  condsslon  staff  did  exaidnt  a 
nunbtr  of  Enttrprlst  ridts  at  fixtd  locations  as  follow-up  to  tht  accldtnt 
at  tht  Ttxas  Sutt  Fa1r»  Thtst  visits  wtrt  ntdt  to  dtttnrint  If  thtst 
ridts  wtrt  fixtd  or  uobllt  and  to  gain  background  information  for  our 
invtstlgatlon  of  Enttrprtst  Hdts  used  as  uobllt  rl das.   At  nany  of  thtst 
locations,  tht  managentnt  volunUHly  allowtd  tht  CPSC  Invtstlgators  to 
txamint  tht  Hdts  for  cluts  as  to  tht  causa  of  tht  Dallas  accldtnt,   Wt  did 
not  txuiint  tht  ridt  if  tht  owntr  objtctad. 
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**lliMlara  RliU** 
PlaylaadI 
Rya,  N.t,  ^ 

*'i:atarprlia  MUa*' 

rUrlaaJ 

lya,  M.t. 

**GntarprUe** 
Uaaa  I  Plyan  Uc. 
Saliiburjr,  Ma, 

**ENtarrriia*< 
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RMi  M.Y, 

**Hatarariia** 
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Warwick,  R.I. 


Rocky  PaUt  AmiiaMnti 


''K^tarpriia** 
A»trolia4  Park, 
Now  York,  NY 

**Hiitarpriia** 
Nariaar*i  taaJiai 
VlUwooJ,  N.J. 

*'l!atarpriia*« 
lloriliay  Park, 
lleriliajr,  PA. 

**HNtarrriia** 
Kaaaywood  Park 
Pitts*,  PA. 


U«at  traval 
Local  traval 
Local  traval 
Local  traval 
Lacat  (rival 
Local  traval 
Local  traval 
i«cal  traval 
Local  traval 
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INVKSTICATOR'S 
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local  Ittvil 
Local  Itawl 
local  ttitvtl 
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Local  Ttcvtl 
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CK  DMsncMnoi       T^mtk  urnivtn 
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1/5/w 
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00 
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U  S  CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY  COMMISSION 


WASHrNGTON.  O.C.  20207 


August  15,  1984 


Honorable  Henry  A.  Waxman 
Chairman 

Subcornmittee  on  Health  and  the  En\»ironment 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
House  o£  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  chairman:  « 

At  the  August  6th  hearing  before  your  Subcommittee  on 
the  issue  o£  amusement  ride  safety,  I  referenced  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  and  Materials'   (ASTM)  F24  Committee  and 
their  voluntary  standard  activities.    I  promise^  to  prbvide 
for  the  record  a  listing  of  the  F24  Committee's  Subcommittees 
and  their  activities, in  various  phases  of  amusement  ride 
voluntary  standards.    Enclosed  herewith  is  that  material  for 
inclusion  in  the  record  as  provided  by  ASTM. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  provided  the'  Commission 
to  express  its  views  on  this  important  subject. 


Sincerely, 


Terrence  .Scanlon 
Commissioner 


.Enclosures 
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COMMITTEE  F.24 
ON 

AMUSEMENT  RIDES  AND  DEVICES 


Tins  DOCUMENT  IS  IN  fROCESS  OF  OtVCLOrniNT  AND  IS  FOR  ASTM  .  COfttXmE  USE 
ONLY,  XT  SlULL  NOT  IE  REfRODOCED  OR  CXRCUWTED  OR  QUOTED,  IN  UUOLE  OR  XH 
fART,  OUTSIDE  OF  ASTH  CCMMITTEE  AaiVlTXES  EXCEfT  uXTH  Tll£  AffROVAL  W  TIlL 
OWXRWN  OF  THE  COWlTTtC  UUH  JURtSDlCTION  OR  TH£  fRESIOEKT  OF  THE  iOCIETV, 


f  893 

(On  July  I9S4  Soele^v 
bjUot  that  clo3c» 


ASTM  r24,50  INSPECTIONS 
STANDARD  GUIDE  DRAFT  9 


»«llot  ntt  (84-1) 


i  ^ANP^PD  CVtPE  FOR  THE  tNSPECTIQN  OF  AMUSEMENT  RiOrS  »\D  nP>  n;^.s 


1.0 
1.1 


2,0 
2.1 


).0 
3.1 


4.0 
4.1 
^.1.1 


Scope 

This  Scandard  Guide  covers  che  Inspecclons  of  amusMenc 
rides  and  devices  durlns  pr6cocype  developtacnc ,  durlnft 
produce  Ion  raanufaccurlns.  during  Inscallacloa  or  #»recc  Ion. 
following  major  raodlClcaclon  or  overhaul  and  during  op<»r' 
ac  Ion  and  malncenance  periods. 

APPLICABLE  DOCUMENTS 

ASTM  Scandards 


F-698-83 

F-770-82 

F-747-82 

F-846 

F-8S3 


Speciricaclons 
Operac Ions 
Deflnlclons 
Tesc Ins 
Malncenancc 


SIGNmCANCE  AND  L'SE 

The  purpose  of  chJs  Scandard  Guide  Is  co  delineate 
Infomaclon  and  recorensend  Inspections  for  arsusemenc 
rides  and  devices. 

QL'ALITY  ASSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Manufacturer's  Responalblllcy 

The  nanufacturer  of       amusement  ride  or  devlc  shall 
have  a  written  Quality  Assurance  Pro^^ran  for  us#  In 
"on Junct  Ion  with  the  design*  oanufacture,  construction 
modification,  and/or  recondlc lonln^^  of  the  a-^i^em^m 
ride  or  device. 


itVSlMOl      MV<-.A't  *VAA<<t  i^Vt^l  I  ^>«.vM 
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cOMMirrcc  f*24 

ON 

AMUSCMCNT  RIDES  AND  0£VICCS 


THIS  DOCUtXHT  IS  IH  PROCESS  OF  OtvCWr^ffrO"  AND  IS  FOR  ASTM  cOftllTTEE  USE 
OWU.  ;T  SKAU  not  IE  REfROOtJCtO  OR  CIRCUUTEO  OR  QUOTCO,  ,IK  WKOIE  OR  IH 
MRT.  COTS  IDC  or  ASTH  COfCHTTEE  ACTIVITIES  EXCCfT  WITH  THT  APFRWAl.  OF  TIIE 
CHAIM^AK  or  THE  COtHTTlE  WITH  JURISDICTION  OR  THE  rUSIOEKT  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


4.1.2     Q.uallcy  Asaurance  Docuracncs.  l.e^  (nac^ial  cerclf Icaclons. 
cesc  reports*  and  Inspecclon  reporcs)  shall, be  recalned 
for  a  period  of  clwe  aa  deeraed  appropriate  by  che  raahu* 
faccurc rs. 

The     aufaccurer  oT  an  arausemenc  ride  or  device  shall 
provide  che  owner/operacor  a  wrlccen  Inspecclon  procedure 
CO  be  delivered  wLth  che  ride  or  device  which  shall 
oucllne  che  Inspections  as  concalned  In  ASTM  F353  and 


■».1,3.1  Any  changes  In  che  procedure  prescribed  In  4.1.1  deemed 
essenclal  by  xhe  m<\nufflccurer  due  co  Infonaaclon  noc 
available  co  che  manufaccuer  ac  che  cine  of  delivery 
shall  be  conununlcaccd  co  all  known  owncr/operacors.' 

'•.1.4     All  In^pecclons.  whechec  recommended  ac  the  clrae  of  aale 
or  9ubse<njencly,  shall  meec  che  followlns  crlcerlai 

4.1.4.1  Is  an  Inspecclon  which  shall  have  been  saclsfaccorlly 
performed  by  che  manufaccurer. 

4.1.4.2  Is  an  Inspecclon  which  che  ride  or  device  or  elenenc  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  pass'durlns  che  expected  design 
life  of  che  ride,  device  or  eleienc.  assurtlns  thac 
recommended  malncenancc  procedures  have  been  followed i  and. 

4.1. A. 3  Is  an  Inspecclon  that  Is  reasonable  and  which  che  ovnet/ 
operacor  can  reasonably  be  expecced  co  be  compecenc  co 
perAora  or  cause  to  be  performed. 

4.1.5     tpon  noclflcaclon  from  an  owTier/operacor  of  an  Incldcnc 
Irvolvlns  a  crlclcal  componenc ,  che  wanuf accurer  otf  an 
amuseaenc  ride  or  device  shall  prorapcly  evaluace  chls 
Infomaclon  and  dLssenlnacc  chelr  findings  co  che  original 
ijwner/operacor  plus  any  percln#»nc  recojaraendaclon*  co  all 
known  ow-ner/opcracors. 


Owner/OperaCor  Respointbkllcles 


Vt^^mitm  mm>^  Stwf^  4 
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COMMITTEE  r»24 
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AMUSEMENT  RIOES  AND  DEVICES 


If 


4 


THIS  0OCU^«NT  XS  XM  FKOCESS  OF  DCVtLOrMEWT  AHO  XS  FOR  ASTM  .COftlXTTa  US6 
ONLY.  XT  SKAlt  NOT  IE  UrXODUCEO  OK  CXKCUUTEO  OK  QVOTCD,  iN  UHOLC  OK  XH 
FAKT.  OUTSXDC  OF  ASni  CCtCtXTTEC  ACTIVITXCS  tXCCM  WXTH  TItt  AfrKOVAt  OF  TIIE 
CHAXKMAH  OF  THE  COttXTTCC  WITH  JURXSOICTXOM  OK  THE  rKSXOEKT  OF  THE  ilOCXCTt 


4.2.1  Owner/operators  or  Anusemenc  rides  devices  shall  hxve  an 
Inspecclon  prosram  conslscenc  vlth  the  Inspecclons  oucllncd 
In  ASTM  F853  and  F770. 

4.2.2  Inspecclon  docuaencs  deemed  appropriate  by  chc  owner/ 
operator  to  be  nalncalned  In  the  ride  file  shall  be  filed 
according  to  the  procedures  outlined  In  ASTM  r770  and  Fd53. 

4.2.3  The  owner/operator  of  an  anusemenc  ride  or  device  shall 


prorspcly  notify  the  manufacturer  of  an  Incident*  failure 
or  malfunction*  t.hlch«  In  hls:>Jud8eaenc.  seriously  affects 
the  continued  proper  operation  of  the  ride  or  device  and  Is 
Infomaclon  of  vhlch  the  nanufActurer  should  be  aware. 


Su««J#«<i  In  UMMitv  N*)yo*.  St«*^  4  $*'*^ti 
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Cowltf  OfftcTit 


Chtixvan 
Vtc«  Chtlzwu 
Etcordtng  8«crtury 
Itaabtrshtp  Stcrtttry 


a*5«r«  r.  PAtttQ  XXX 

L««  SuUtvtn 
tMj  SJoltndtr 
Mywond  lait«,  Jr. 


tteabtra  tt  Lars*: 


Idcluird  C.  ruitatr 
Ktchard  W.  Tttcy 
r.  G.  Wood 


SubcoealtU*  f2ki 

SubcoMiltU*  P24. 

<ubco«ilttM  r24. 

SubcoMilttt*  724. 

SubcoMittto  724. 

Subco«Blttttt  724 

5ubco«nlttttt  r24 

SobcoMtltUtt  724 
Subcoi^ttttt  724 


10,  Utt  Itethodt 
Chalxaan 

VtC«  dMlXMQ 

Stcrttsry 

20,  St>«clftcatloat 

Vic*  ChtlXMD 

SacrtUry 
22 ,  Quality  Aatoraaca 

Chalxaaa 

Vic*  ChalnuD 

Sacratary 
24 1  Daalsn  and  Kanufactura 
,  Chairaan 

Vtca  ChAlnuD 

Sacratary 
30,  KaintaDaoca 

CtialxaaD 

Vlca  Chalreaa 

Sacratary 
40,  Oparatlona 

CbatxmaD 

Vlca  CbalTvan 

SacraUry 
,S0,  Xntp«ctlona 

Chairman 

Vlca  Chairman 

SacraUry 
,91,  Tarmlnolos7 

Chairman 

Vlca  Chalrma 

Sacratary 
.92,  Fubllc  talatloaa 

Chalrmaii 

Tlc«  Chalrmaa 
,93,  tons  Mnsa  Plannlxis 

Chairman 

Vlca  Chairman 


John  P.  llnda 
Slchard  B.  Siovn 
Stclurd  J.  Jaoda 

Saaual  B.  Bfth  XII 
Xobvrt  S.  Ott 
Kooald^X.  Puitnar 

Saymond  luaaa,  Jr. 
Slchard  B.  Srovn 
loula  E.  Uallaca 

Jaaaa  C*  Palmar 
La a  Sullivan 
Timothy  V.  Xallay 

David  U.  Pratd 
Timothy  V.  Xallay 
Ed  Button 

Gary  S.  Chubb 
Uchard  B.  nalial 
Klchard  J,  Banry 

Uchard  U.  Tracy 
Cordon  W,  Xalxtaa 
Uchard  U  Haltal 

Kaymond  SJolaodar 
UllllamU.  La  toy 
Uchard  C.  Tuiinar 

Slchard  K.  Balial 
Uchard  j,  Coultar 

Laa  Sullivan 
Mymood  Luaaa,  Jr. 
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AMERICAN  COCIETY  Fqr  TESTING  ANO  MATERIALS 
1916R»ctSt.,PhU»dtlphii,Pt.  19103 
.  Reprlnitd  from  iht  Annuil  Book  of  ASTM  Sttnd^rds,  Copyright  ASTM 
If  noi  lUitd  in  Iht  currtr)!  combir)«J  indtx.  will  tppMr  \n  iht  n%xi  edJiion 

Standard  Practice  for 

OPERATION  PROCEDURES  FOR  AMUSEMENT  RIDES  AND 
DEVICES' 

Tb^  lUddinJ  w  wucd  uodcf  the  fucd  dcjijrialioo  F  770^^  ihe  number  »minM.*t«Iy  followio.  ihc  desttoition  indicilei  the 
reippfov.1  A  »up<rsvnpl<p«!on  ,c)  lodiuics  in  «d,torul change  ,.ncc  the  Im  re^oacTreipprovtl  ^ 


1.  Scope 

1  1  Thi^  practice  Citabliihcs  mfvrmauon  for 
^pcraltng  ptogcJurCi  wf  ^miocmcni  ndcs  and 
devices 

2.  Sltnifictnce 

2  I  The  purpoj>c  of  this  prtclite  is  lo  delin- 
eate inlurmatiun  ard  tu  esiabhih  procedi  res 
f-f  ihc.  jperaUun  wf  imu^emeui  ridcj*  And  de- 
vices 

3.  MtDurtcturer's  Responsibility 

?  I  The  manufaviurer  uf  an  amuicmeni  nde 
or  device  shall  provide,  with  delivery  of  each 
ndc  or  dcvive.  docuroeated.  recomntendcd  op- 
MatiiJ^  insinjvn<Jiu^m  ihe  English  language 
Ttmfi  insinic/on^  shall  indude  but  not  be 
Imaittd  to  ihdjollowing  T 

3  If  1  Ue^npths^^ho  nde  or  device  oper- 
ation^ tuuuding  ihe  lunCliun  and  upcrauon  ol 
Its  m*}<>T  components 

3  111  Descnpiion  of  the  motion(s)  of  the 
nde  or  device  dunog operation 

3  112  Descnp^ion  of  the  recommended 
f^^^ngei  WdiAg  pruned  uiv'sdurmgoperauon, 
jicluding  revomroendcd  seating,  where  appli- 
cable 

3  1  2  Recommended  safet)  procedures  and 
•nstructions.  and  infomiation  about  safety 
cqutpmcni  peruinmg  lo  patrons  and  nde  or 
devKe  operators  and  attendants 

3  121  MaAonum  total  passenger  weight  and 
raaxunum  number  of  pASi^ogers  by  earner  unit 
or  ndc  total 

^122  Descnption  of  the  passenger  restraint 
<«^Mem,  lis  rei-ommendcii  use  and  uperiiiion 

3  12  3  Ride  or  device  operator  and  attend- 


ant safety  check:  recommended  visual  or  other 
inspections  to  be  performed  by  nde  or  device 
operators  and  attendants  pnor  to  and  during 
each  nde  or  device  cycle. 

3.1.2.4  Instructions  to  the  patron:  recom- 
mended mformation  that  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  each  patron  of  the  nde  or  device. 

3  1.2  5  Recommendations  for  operational 
restnction  relating  to  environraenial conditions 
such  as  wmd.  rkin.  or  temperature  fluctuation. 

3  1.3  Manufacturer's  rccoraraendcd  ride  or 
device  operating  procedures,  including  the  lo- 
<*<tion  of  nde  or  device  operators  and  attend- 
ants, 

313  1  Description  of  the  recommended, 
daily  pre  opening  inspection  to  be  performed 
by  nde  or  device  operator(s)  and  attendanU 
that  is  in  addition  to  previously  performed 
maintenance  or  other  inspections. 

3  13  2  Descnption  of  the  recommended  nde 
or  device  operator($)  and  attendants  pos'itions 
and  functions, 

3  13  3  Description  of  the  recommended  sc- 
ne«i  of  steps,  to  be  followed  in  a  definite  order, 
to  complete  the  operation  of  the  ride  or  device. 

I  4  Manufacturer's  recommended  emer- 
gency procedures, 

3  14  1  Recommended  evacuation  proce- 
dures for  the  ride  or  device. 

3  14  2  Use  of  emergency  power  equipment, 
if  provided  with  the  ade  or  device. 

3  14  3  Descnptionof  any  emergency  equip- 


Tbj  prtrtict  IS  uodcr  ihe  ^urudictwa  of  ASTM  Coo- 
mttiM  F  24  oa  Afflusemeoi  IUd<«  axwj  Devict»  ud  u  lh« 
dtrtct  rtspoosibtLiy  of  Subcommmcc  F24  40  oa  Openuoos. 

Cuntoi  ediiioa  ipprovtd  S<p(  I.  19V  puWuhcd  No- 
vember 1492 
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mem  that    provided  with  the  nde  or  device, 
and  Its  uses 

3  14  4  Dcscnption  of  any  emergency  pro- . 
cedure  made  necessary  by  an  interruption  of 
power,  and  restart  procedures 

4#-  OHncr/Opcralor's  Responsibility 

4  1  Each  owner/operator  V  an  amusement 
nde  or  device  shall  read  and  become  familiar 
with  the  contents  cf  the  manufacturer's  rec- 
v^mmended  operating  instructions  and  specifi 
cations,  when  received  as  provided  in  3  1  Each 
owner^  operator  shall  prepare  an  uperating'fa(,t 
sheet.  This  fact  sheet  shall  be  made  available 
10  each  ride  or  device  operator  and  attendant 
ofth^  aifiuscmcnt  nde  or  device  The  owner's, 
operator's  fact  sheet  (on  a  nde-by-jride  basis) 
shall  include  but  not  be  Itmiied  t^ 

4  l.K  Spetiftt  ride  ^r  devue  operation  puli 
<.tesand_  ^iovedures  wiih  pertinem  information 
from  the  manufacturer's  instructions 

4.1.1.1  De^vnpiionof  the  nde  or  device  op 
*efation. 

4.1  l.^oOtOtcS  of  the  specific  assigned  post 
ttonofthe  nde  or  device  operator  or  attendant 

4.M  3  General  safety  procedures 

4.ri.4  Additional  recommendations  of  the 
owner/operator.      *  s 

4.1  2  Specific  emergenv.)  procedures  in  the 
event  of  an  abnormal  condition  or  an  interrup- 
tion of  service. 

4.L3  The  owner/operator  shall  provide 
training  for  each  nde  or  device  operator  and 
attendant  of  an  amusement  nde  or  device  Thi^ 

Amtruan  SiM.irty  fvr  Tfutni  uiui  Materutis  iake>  »v  f^siu^t€^e\nni  ikt  laiuiiiy  oj  any  psirnx  nihti  aatntd  m 
wnntxiwn  i^uhuni  atm  mfni^ntd  m  ihu  ttundartL  t  itn  oj  thu  Aiandartlurt  tKftttsl^  udtatd  thai  dttfrnunaiMn  </}  (h<  vaitdujt 
of  any  wh  ftHtnt  rtihts.  and  the  fuk  of  tnfttniement  ofmch  riihit,  are  entirely  thew  own  reifonsibUit/ 

f 

Tfui  juindard  o  subjfxt  reiuivn  ui  tin*  itm*  dji  the  resfQtuibie  ^r^h^^Kai  %.ommiutt  and  muu  b«  revirwid  ever/  flwt  ftart 
and  if  not  remra.  tuHet  rrofjfrvieu  wiikdru^n  iou^  KvmmtAt*  li^r  tnvited  niher jvr  lemwn  oj  (Ho  standard <»  jot  sdditionai 
tianda/di  and  sHv  uid  tt  addttysed  tv  li^TSt  Hu.  .  uorirt  ^  Kvmment*  h  iH  meive*.  artful  %.onjide/atwn  at  a  mctttni  of  the 
resfvnjtbie tethnKOiKvnvnuiet.  mhuh  tvu  mu*  oa-'nd  if  ivuyrri  that  yaut  Kommrnnfiavenvt  tc\,tttedajmu  hearutl ^vu mould 
make  tour  rtrni  kM^nto  theASTM  Committet  on  Standarils.  19 i6  Race  Si .  thiUJelfkM.  fs.  19(0,1 

J 


Uaintng  shall  tnJude  bui  noi  be  lunited  to  the 
following*  where  applicable 

4.1  3.1  Instruction  on  nde  or  device  operat- 
ing procedures. 

4.1.3.2  Instructions  on  specific  duties  of  the 
assigned  position 

4.1  3.3  Instructions  on  general  safety  proce- 
dures. 

4.1.3.4  I  jctions  on  emergency  proce- 
dures. 

4.1.3.5  Dcnonbtration  of  the  physical  nde  ^ 
or  device  operation 

4.1.3.6  Supervised  obserjauon  of  ihc  nde  or 
device  operator's  physual  operaiiun  of  the  n^e 
or  device. 

4.L3.7  Additional  instructions  deemed  nec- 
essary by  the  owner/operator. 

4.1.4  The  nde  or  device  opcrater  of  each 
amusement  nde  or  device  shall  conduu  a  daily 
pre-opening  inspeciion  of  ea(,h  nde  or  device 
pnor  to  carrying  passengers.  This  inspection 
shall  include  but  noi  be  limited  to  the  follow  ing. 

4.1.4.1  Visual  check  of  all  passe nger- carry- 
ing  devices,  mJuding  restraint  "devices  and 
latches 

4  1  4.2  Visual  inspection  of  entrances,  exits, 
stairways*  and  ramps. 

4.1.4.3  Test  of  all  communications  equip- 
mem  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  nde  or 
device. 

4.1.4.4  Pnor  to  carrying  passengers,  the  nde 
or  device  shall  be  operated  for  a  minimum  of 
one  complete  operating  cycle. 
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fltprinttd  from  <h«  AnnutI  Book  of  ASTM  Sundtrtft.  Copyright  ASTM  , 
,  If  not  htttd  in  tht  current  combintd  index.      app««r  in  th«  n«xt  ttdttion. 

Standard  Guide  for 

TESTING  PERFORI^NCE  OF  AMUSEMENT  RIDES  AND 

DEVICES' 

Thrt  lundan)  n  mucd  under  <»aco  *A4»i;n»hun  P  Ut.  the  numbet  »mmcdi»td>  foUowutc  ih<  destpuboa  indicmtci  the  yw  of 
ofivnil  adoption  or,  in  iheavof  revuK>a.ilK  ycvofUst  revision.  A  numbata  ptrpnthoet  indicates  the  ytar  of  l»lreapprov«l 
A  lopencnp*  cpwJoo  (i)  indjc«te»»n  editond  ch»iv  ttiKt  the  Urt  revmon  Of  rea;^^^ 


1.  Scope 

^l>^This  guide  covers  the  basic  tests  which 
shall  {)e  conducted  on  amusement  ndcs  and  de- 
vices dun  prototype  development,  installation 
or  erection,  followins  major  modiflcstions,  and 
dunnt  normal  operation  to  determtne  that  the 
perfomiance  of  a  (iven  nde  or  device  meets  the 
manufacturer'S'specifled  design  cntena. 

Note— The  foUowini  jtindauds  developed  by  Com- 
mittee r*24  contiin  information  rcUtivc  to  this  stand* 
anJ.  h  698  Spcaficauon  fx  PhyHsal  Informauon  to  be 
Provided  for  Amusement  Rides  and  Devices.  F770 
Practice  for  Operation  Procedures  for  Amusement 
RKks  and  Pcvicts,  arid  F  747  Definiuons  of  Terms 
Retatint  to  Amusement  Rides  and  Devices.' 

I  2  TVib  standard  my  tnvoive  hazardous  ma- 
tertals,  operations,  and  equipment  This  standard 
does  not  purport  to  address  all  of  the  safety  prob- 
lems associated  with  its  use  It  ts  the  responsibil 
ity  of  whoever  uses  tha  standard  to  consult  and 
establish  appropriate  safety  and  health  practices 
and  determtne  the  appltcabtlttyof regulatory  limt- 
tattons  prior  to  use. 

2.  SifDifictncc  and  Use 

2.  t  The  purpose  ofthis  standard  is  to  establish 
onpnal  pertinent  test  data  on  a  given  nde  or 
device  which  shall  be  used  as  the  basts  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  ride  or  device*s  operational 
performance. 

3.  Descriptions  ofTcrms  Specific  to  This  Starid- 
anl 

3.1  critual  component(s)Si  component  or 
system  of  comportenlstlia;,  due  to  their  impor- 
Unce  in  the  continued  ^/roper  operation  of  thi 
ride  or  device,  have  been  dcsifnated  by  the  man 


ufacturer  as  requiring  special  fabrication,  main- 
tenance, inspection,  or  operation. 

3.2  installaiion  or  erectibn^lhc  actual  act  of 
on-site  construction  or  the  physical  scttinj  up 
and  makins  ready  for  me  of  a  ride  or  device. 

3.3  major  modification^ny  chanfc  in  either 
the  structural  or  operational  characteristics  of  the 
ride  or  device  which  will  alter  its  performance 
from  (hat  specifled  in  the  manufacturer's  design 
criteria. 

3.4  prototype^rm^l  operational  assembly  of 
a  newly  developed  ride  or  device. 

4.  Dcveloproeoul  Testing  b:  the  Manufacturer 
4.1  Where  applicable  as  determined  by  the 
manufacturer/designer,  the  following  test  proce- 
dures shall  be  developed  and  performed  on  a 
prototype  amusement  nde  or  device  tn  order  that 
the  manufacturer/designer  may  determine  the 
approprutenessfor  use,  of  not  only  the  parts,  but 
the  entire  system  of  a  newly  designed  nde  or 
device. 

4.1.1  Procedures  to  Verify  Maximum  Sqfe  De- 
sign Loads: 

4.1.1.1  Procedures  to  verify  such  design  char- 
acteristics as  relevant  deflections,  loads,  and 
forces  that  arc  placed  on  both  the  cquipmcr*  -nd 
the  passengers  during  operation  of  the  rick  or 
device, 

4.1.1.2  A  procedure  to  determine  operational 
limits  and  restart  cntena  due  to  environmental 
conditions,  > 


'  Tha  fuide  ts  UDder  the  juradxtion  of  ASTM  Commtttee 
F-24  on  Amuaenwet  Kfia  lad  Devices  aod  is  the  direct  ro> 
xmbdity  of  Subcommittee  F24  10  oo  Test  MeUiodi 
Ciimol  edittoo  sprroved  Oct  2t,  1  ^11  l^lbltthed  December 
I9fi). 

*AfMttl  Book  cfASTMSnntk/th,  Vol  15  07 
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sist  of  a  scnes  of  specified  tests  that  can  be  used 
todctcmiinc  that  the  ncwl>  erected  ndc  or  device 
confonns  to  ihe  onginat  design  critena 

6.  O^ntioaal  Testing 

6.  t  The  manufacturer  of  a  nde  or  device  shall 
develop  specific  operational  tests  along  with  min- 
imuni  intervals  for  these  tests  to  be  performed 
that  will  allow  the  owner/operator  of  the  nde  or 
device  to  determine  whether  a  given  ride  or  de- 
vice IS  operating  within  prescribed  operational 
limits.' 

6.2  All  operational  tests,  except  those  neces- 
.  nly  recommended  subsequent  to  the  sale  be- 
ca^  se  of  information  not  reasonably  available  to 
the  manufact'jrer  at  the  time  of  sale,  should  be 
recommended  to  the  p>vner/operator  at  the  time 
of  sale.  All  tests,  whither  recommended  at  the 
time  of  sale  or  subsequent  tests  shall  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

6.2.1  All  tests  shall  have  been  satisfactonly 
performed  by  the  manufacturer  prior  to  sale 

6.2.2  The  tests  must  be  such  that  the  'ride, 
device,  or  element  reasonably  be  expected  to 
pass  dunng  the  expected  design  life,  assuming 
recummended  maintenance  and  operative  pro- 
cedures have  been  followed. 

6.2.3  All  tests  must  be  reasonable  and  such 
that  the  owner/operator  can  reasonably  be  ex 
pectcd  to  be  competent  to  perform  or  cause  to 
be  performed. 

ThtAmerKonSociny/of  Ifuin/tand  Maifrials  takes  tiopmtiton  mpeatnt  tke  tQhdny  any  fiatm  njtfiix  asserted m  Konnfi Hon 
wuh  uty  Item  metuwned  m  ihn  signdard  i^sen  <y  /A"  standard  ore  expmsiy  othtied  thai  determination  >}f  the  rdidily  of  any  su<  n 
patent  rithts,  and  the  risk  cftnjrinfemem  of  jk A  rithtu  are  entirely  thetfonn  mponstbiliti 

Thii  standard  u  tutjea  to  retiuon  at  any  nme  by  the  responstbte  technMti  committer  aitu  ^jtbe  rme*xd  every  fivt  yean  and 
(J  not  revised,  either  reapftxmd  o*  »vhdrann  four  commenti  are  tnvtted  euher  foe  maton  of  thu  standard  or  foe  addition^ 
uandardi  and  should  be  addressed  to  aSTM  Httsdquanen  \vut  comments  mii  rtcetvt  <arefui  tyMtideration  at  a  meeiint  the 
mponsibie  tedimcai  commtiiee.  '^teh  yoM  may  attend  tfyvu  feet  ihtu  comments  ha*e  not  received  a  fan  hearing  you  should 
make  your  views  known  to  the  ASTM  Committee  on  Standards,  1916  Rote  St.  NiilodeiyhM.  ra  1910) 
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4.1.1.3  Procedures  to  allow  the  manufacturer 
to  determine  such  factors.a$  ctimponent  VAK^tbil- 
iiy  and  certification  requirements  of  cntical  com- 
ponents,  and 

4.1.1.4  Any  other  procedures  necessary  to 
demonstrate  a  nde  or  device^s  appropnateness 
for  its  intended  use. 

5.  lostalUtion  Testing 

5. 1  This  section  of  the  standard  covers  those 
tests  relevant  not  only  to  installation,  but  also 
includes  post-modification  and  majof  modifica- 
tions. The  onginal  manufacturer  or  supplier  of 
an  amusement  nde  or  device  shall  also  provide, 
where  apphcable.  the  following  standard  testing 
guides: 

5.1.1  Maitnah  Tfi/zng^Accepublc  test  pro- 
cedures for  the  certification  of  all  m;gor  struc- 
tural components  shall  be  provided.  Where  pos- 
sible, this  testing  should  referenced  to  ASTM 
or  to  other  commonly  accepted  industry  stand- 
ards. 

5.1.2  Erection/ Mvdtfitatton  Acceptance  Test- 
tng^lcsl  procedures  or  cntena  for  the  accept- 
ance of  such  construction  operations  as  welding 
and  fastening  shall  be  provided.  Again,  reference 
where  possible  should  be  made  to  ASTM  or  to 
other  currently  accepted  industry  standards  for 
this  purpose. 

5. 1 .3  Performunce  Testing-~lh\&  should  con* 
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Standard  Practice  for 

MAINTENANCE  PROCEDURES  FOR  AMUSEMENT  RIDES 
AND  DEVICES' 

Thtt  jundiid  tt  m«ed  under  Uk  fiwd  dwitniuoo  F  tS3.  the  oumbei  immerftttdy  (blkmnf  the  dcujAttioo  indicates  ih:  yw  of 
oo4irul»doptic«or.inibcc«eolirviiioo.cheye«rorUjlrtvnK>n  A  number  in  pMtnthoa  indjate$  ihe  y<*r  oftot  itapproval 
A  fupencnj«  «p»Joo  {*)  indiaics  «n  edilonil  rtwrnr  »oce  the  U*  rcviiion  or  rcapprov*t 


1.  Scope 

1.1  This  practice  establishes  inrormeUon  for 
maintenance  procedures  oramusement  rides  and 
devices. 

1 .2  This  standard  may  involve  Hazardous  ma* 
terials.  Operations,  and  equipment  This  standard 
docs  not  purport  to  address  ail  of -the  sqfety  prob- 
lems associated  mth  its  use  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  whoever  uses  this  standard  to  consult  and 
establish  appropriate  sqfeiy  and  health  practices 
and  determine  the  appltcaf^ility  or  retulatory 
limi'aiions  prior  to  use 

2.  SI(Dlflau)cc  and  Us« 

2.1  The  purpose  of  this  practice  w  to  delineate 
infonnation  foe  the  maintenance  of  amusement 
rides  and  devices. 

3.  Manufacturer's  Responsibility 

3.1  The  manufacturer  of  an  amusement  nde 
or  device  shall  provide,  with  delivery  of  each  nde 
or  device,  documented  mainteiunce  instructions 
in  the  English  language. These  instmctioas  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  lo  the  following: 

3.1.1  Description  ofthe  nde  or  device  opera« 
tion* including  the  function  and  operation  of  its 
major  components. 

3. 1 . 1 . 1  Description  of  the  designed  motion(s) 
of  the  nde  or  device  dunng  operation. 

3.1.2  Dcscnption  of  the  recommended  pro- 
cedures for  insullation,  setup,  disassembly,  and 
transportation  of  an  amusement  nde  or  device. 

3.1.3  Recommended  lubncauon  procedures 
for  the  amusement  nde  or  device. 

3.1.3.1  Recommended  types  and  specifica 
tionsoftubncants 

j.1.3  2  Recommended  frequency  oflubnca^ 
lion. 


3.1.3.3  A  lubrication  drawing,  chart  or  in- 
^struction.  showing  the  location  of  lubrication 
points. 

3.1.3.4  Recommended  special  roctbod  of  lu- 
brication, where  applicable. 

3.1.4  Description  of  the  rccomriKndod  daily, 
pre-operving  inspection  to  be  performed  and 
identification  of  special  care  areas  snd  recom- 
mended procedures  for  inspection  and,  mainte- 
nance of  these  areas. 

3.1.5  Description,  including  frequency,  of  rec- 
ommended maintenance  inspections  and  ^tng. 
other  than  daily  prcK)pening  inspection. 

3.1.5.1  Recommended  wear  limiu  or  toler- 
ances, where  deemed  necessary  by  the  manufac- 
turer. 

3.1.5.2  Recommended  operational  tests, 
along  with  minimum  intervals  for  these  tests  to 
be  performed,  that  will  allow  the  owner/operator 
of  the  ride  ordeVioe  to  determine  whetheragiven 
ride  or  device  is  operating  within  recommended 
prescribed  operational  limits.  \ 

3.1.5.3  Where  applicable,  recommen^M  non- 
destructive testing  along  with  appropriate  accept- 
ancc  criteria,  includir^  suggested' frequency  and 
the  special  parts  or  areas  to  be  tested. 

3.1.5.4  Tcsu  recommended  punuant  to  3.1.5 
shall  meet  the  following  criteria: 

(fl)  The  tests  shall  have  been  performed  salis- 
factority  by  the  manufacturer  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  amusement  ride  or  device. 

{b)  The  test  shall  be  a  test  which  the  amuse- 
ment nde  or  device,  or  element,  can  reasonably 


'  Thnpf»ajccttundCTlhe>ymdjcttonof  ASTMComnnille* 
F«24  on  AiDUserrxnt  Ridc$  ind  Devictt  ind  is  Ihc  dirpct  nq- 
sponttbiltiy  orSubcommillce  P24,30  on  Mainleninct 

Cumni  edition  approved  Nov  21. 19t3.rublahedrcbnun( 
1984  < 
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be  expected  to  pass  dunng  the  »pected  life  of 
the  amusement  nde  or  device,  or  element,  as- 
suming recommended  maintcnitnv.c  and  operat- 
ing procedures  have  been  followed, 

(i)  The  test  shall  be  a  test  that  is  reasonable, 
and  which  the  owner/operator  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  competent  to  perform  or  cause  to 
be  performed. 

3  1.6  Recommended  specifications  for  the  use 
of  replacement  fasteners,  and  recommended 
torque  requirements  on  fasteners,  where  appli- 
cable 

3  1.7  Schematics  of  elcctncal  power,  lighting, 
controls,  and  other  systems,  including  location 
kharts  and  manufacturer's  trouble-shoo hng 
guide,  where  applicable. 

3  I I  Dcscrrption  of  rccx)mmerded  mainte- 
nance proQi^ures  for  clectncal  components. 

3  I  8  S<,hemSlics  of  hydraulic  and  pnfcumatic 
systems,  including  recommended  pressures,  lo* 
cation  of  components,  line  specification,  fitting 
specification,  type  of  fluid,  location  chart,  and 
manufac*urer*s  trouble-shooting  guide. 

3.1  8.1  Descnption  of  recommended  mainte- 
nance procedures  for  hydraulfc  and  pneumatic 
systems  and  components. 

3.1.9  List  of  pans  used  in  the  assembly  of  the 
nde  or  dcvut,  or  drawinis  showing  component 
pans  and  their  use. 

3.1.10  Recommended  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  event  of  an  extended  pcnod  of  noa 
operation  or  storage^  or  both. 

3.1.11  Description  of  recommended  assembly 
and  disassembly  techniques  and  prtxedures,  per 
taming  to  specific  components,  as  deemed  nec 
essar>  by  the  manufacturer. 

3.1  12  Kecommended  resinctionsand  special 
procedures,  lubncants,  matenals,  or  equipmcm 
that  may  be  necessary  because  of  environmental 
conditioiis.  \ 

4.  Owner/Operator*s  Responsibility 

4.1  Each  owner/operator  of  an  amusement 
nde  or  device  shall  read  and  become  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  the  manufacturer's  mainte- 
nance instructions  and  specifications  when  re- 
ceived, as  provided  in  3.1  Based  on  the  manu> 
facturer'^  recommendations,  each  owner/op;ra- 
tor  shall  implement  a  program  of  maintcnanLC, 
testing,  and  inspections  providing  for  the  duties 
and 'responsibilities  necessary  in  the  care  of  each 
amusement  nde  or  device.  This  program  of 
mainter  <  nee  shall  include  a  checklist  to  be  made 
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available  tu  each  person  performing  the  regularly 
scheduled  matntcnanv.c  on  eav.h  nde  of  dcvKC. 
The  owner/operator  $  v.hevkJiM  (on  a  ndc^by-nde 
basis)  Shalt  include  but  not  be  limited  to. 

4.1. 1  De&cnption  ot  prcvenhve  maintenance 
assignments  to  be  performed. 

4.1.2  Descnption  of  inspections  to  be  per> 
formed. 

4.1.3  Special  safety  instructions,  where  appli> 
cable. 

4.1.4  Any  additional  recommendations  of  the 
owner/operator. 

4.2  The  owner/operator  of  the  amusement 
nde  or  device  shall  provide  training  for  each 
person  performing  the  regularly  scheduled  main- 
tenance on  the  nde  or  device,  pertaining  to  their 
assigned  duties.  This  training  shall  irKlude,  but 
not  be  limited  to  the  following. 

4.2.1  Instruction  on  inspection  and  preven« 
tive  maintenance  procedures. 

4.2.2  Instruction  on  the  speafic  duties  of  the 
assigned  position. 

4.2  3  Instruction  on  general  safety  procedures. 

4.2.4  Demonstration  of  the  physical  perform- 
anv.^  of  the  assigned  regularly  scheduled  duties 
and  inspections.  ^ 

4.2.5  Supervised  observation  of  the  mainte> 
nance  person  s  physiuil  performance  of  (heir  as- 
signed regularly  scheduled  duties  and  inspec> 
tions. 

4.2.6  Additional  instructions  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  owner/operator. 

4.3  Pnor  to  carrying  passengers,  the  owner/ 
operator  shall  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted 
a  daily  doc*jmented  and  signed  preH}pening  in- 
spection, based  on  provided  instructiorv^  to  in> 
Sure  the  proper  operation  of  the  nde  or  dev<ce. 
The  inspcL-tion  program  shall  inv.lude,  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  following. 

4.3.1  Inspection  of  all  passenger-carrying  de* 
vices,  including  restraint  devices  and  latches. 

4.3.2  Visual .  inspection  of  entrances,  exits, 
stairways,  and  ramps. 

4.3.3  Functional  test  of  all  communication 
equipment  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
ride. 

4.34  Inspection  or  test  of  all  automatic  and 
manual  safety  device 

4.3  5  Inspection  or  test  of  the  brakes,  includ- 
ing service  brakes,  emergency  brakes,  parking 
brakes,  and  Uick  stops. 

4.3.6  Visual  inspection  of  all  fencing,  guard- 
ing, and  bam  cades. 
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4  3  7  Visual  inspection  of  the  ndc  structure. 

4  3.8  The  ride  or  device  shall  be  operated  for 
a  minimum  of  one  complete  operating  cycle. 

4  4  Following  an  unscheduled  cessation  of  op- 
eration, and  the  unloading  of  an  amusement  nde 
or  device,  necessitated  by  malfunction,  adjust- 
ment, environmental  conditions,  mechanical. 


electrical,  or  operational  modificauon,  that  af> 
fccted  the  operation,  the  nde  or  device,  or  the 
specifically  aflected  element,  shall  be  appropn- 
ately  inspected,  and  operated,  without  passen- 
gers«  to  determine  that  (he  cause  for  cessation  of 
operation  has  been  corrected  and  does  not  create 
an  operational  problem. 


The  imern  an  S<k  /rt>  /or  TtUinx  and  Matm<U%  lakn  no  pout  ton  rnp<ainx  the  raJidm  vf  an » paiau  rifhis  assmed  m  cm/xttton 
H.ih  in »  tu-m  mfTitt^d  <n  ihi .  ^iandard  t  *er\ i4  ihtj  uandard  art  r\pmfl\  advtscd  that  dfieminanon  of  ihf  validity  of  any  such 
ptntm  rixhtf  and  ihemk  of  in/nngrmrrj  vf  smh  nxhis,  arrentt  elytknronn  responsiMtt^ 

rfn\  uandard  i  >  iubjai  lu  rnnuvt  ai  am  iiir.r  *>  the  rrspiwiNr  m  hni<aJ  fommiitfr  and  musttf  rfvifwrd  rr<ry  fivf  )wj  and 
if  ruM  rinriifd  either  rcappro\fd  ,*  withdrawn  Your  Kommenti  arc  invited  either  for  re>tsiOft  of  this  standard  or  for  addaionat 
4undarJiunJ  Jhm/dbt^ddrt>,^  iSTKf  Jlauiifuarnr),  Your  tommenti,  %iU  reKei^f  earefui  Konsideration  at  a  meetint  of  the 
f5/v»a»fM'  itxhnu  al  iOmmittet  »Au  A  wu  ma^  attend  If  you  feel  thai  your  comments  kate  not  reteived  a  fatr  heannf  }x>u  should 
make  untr\te)*i  krufy^n  to  the  iST\fXommuiee  on  Standards  I9l6KaceSi  Fhdadeiphia.  fa  1910} 
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Standard  Specification  for 

PHYSICAL  INFORMATION  TO  BE  PROVIDED  FOR 
AMUSEMENT  RIDES  AND  DEVICES' 

Tku  tundud  iUiied  uodct  tht  fued  <)c»(nauoQ  F  69},  ibe  oumbct  imincdui(d)  foUowuii  ibc  desi|p4uoD  iwbvaick  ihc 
ytix  o(onfuuia(!o|x«o  or,  lO  (he  c-xjc  ^  rcvisioa,ihe  o(U»  rcvuioo.  A  ouiobei  lO  psrcDthescs  (QdK«ic»<bc  jcu  iiM 
mpproval  A  supcncnp4  cp*ik)o  (c)  uKikatesaacditorulchaase  uocc  the  Itsi  re\mooor  rupproval. 

1.  Scope  necessary  for  the  transport  o(^  portable  amuse- 

.  1.1  Thi5  spcaficatton  covers  the  muitmum  "^^^  or  device  shiU  be  provided  with  the 

rcquircnieniy^r  information  regarding  arnuse-  «>«o*i?s  information  hcishl,  width,  length, 
mcnt  ridcisttd  devices  that  shall  be  provided  ^"S''*- 

t«al2£^a"«r  by  the  manufacturer  or  seller  ot^  ^'^  information  -  Tht  following  mfor- 
aiEu^ent  ndcs  or  devices.  ^  rmXion  shall  be  provided  for  the  amusement 

nde  or  device  when  it  is  in  2  nonoperational 
state  with  no  passengers:  height,  width,  diam- 
eter,  and  weight. 

3  7  Dynamic  Information  The  following 
information  shall  be  provided  for  the  amuse- 
ment ride  or  device  when  it  is  m  an  operational 
state:  height,  width,  diameter,  and  weight. 
3  8  Ridt  Spttit 

3.8.1  Maximum  revolutions  per  mioute,  or 

3.8.2  Maximum  feet  per  second  or  miles  per 
hour. 

3  9  Direction  of  Travei-  When  the  proper 
direction  of  travel  is  essential  to  the  design 
operation  of  the  nde,  the  manufacturer  shall 
designate  the  direction  of  travel,  mcludinj  ref- 
erence poin(  for  this  designation. 

3.10  PoHtr  Requirements. 
3.10.1  £/fc/ricfl/— Total  electrical  power  re- 
quired ta operate  the  nde  or  device  designated 
in  watts,  volts,  and  amperes,  including  mini- 
mum and  maximum  voltage  liinits 

3  102  A/fcAan/ca/— Minimum  horsepower 
accessary  to  operate  the  nde  or  device  properly 

3.1 1  Load  Dutributton  per  Footing: 
3111  Maximum  static  loading  of  each  foot- 
ing of  an  amusement  ride  or  device,  and 

Ihn  spcLnrh.a()on  i>«jndo  (he  jurtkliitkon  ot  ASiM  <o<n 
miticY  t  24  on  AmtKcmcni  Rtdn  arul  DcvKCS  and  is  (h«  dirca 
mponubility  of  Sub<roffim>tt«  F24  20 on Speafi«twni 
Current  edition  «pi>rav<d  Miy  27  m\  published  July 
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2.  Sltnlflcaoce  and  Use 
2.1  The  purpose  of  this  specification  is  to 

provide  the  mmimum  mformation  necessary 
for  the  proper  identification,  placement,  erec- 
tion, and  operation  of  each  amusement  nde  or 
device. 

3.  Information  Requirements 

3.1  The  information  in  3.2  to  3.16  shall  be 
either  mduded  or  indicated  as  not  applicable 
for  all  amusement  ndes  and  devices  by  the 
manufacturer  or  seller  at  the  time  of  sale  ol 
such  amusement  nde  or  device. 

3.2  Ride  Serial  Number^K  manufacturer's 
issued  unique  identifying  number  or  code  affixed 
to  the  ride  m  a  permanent  fashion. 

3,2.1  l^ame  Plate — A  manufacturer-issued 
unique  identifying  name  piatc  m  English  shall  be 
permanently  afTixed  to  each  amusement  nde  or 
de  vice  spccifyir.g  location  of  manufacture  by  aty, 
state,  and  country. 

3.3  Ride  Model  Number — A  manufacturer's 
issued  unique  identifying  number  or  code  as< 
Signed  to  each  manufactured  type  of  nde  having 
the  same  stnictural  design  or  components. 

3.4  Date  of  Manufacture—The  date  (month 
and  year)  determined  by  the  manufacturer  that 
the  given  nde  or  device  met  his  required  con- 
struction specifications. 

3.5  Trailering    information --^ch  trailer 
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3.11.2  Maximum  dynamic  loading  of  each 
footing  of  an  amusement  nde  or  device 
3  12  Passenger  Capaaty 
3  12  1  Maximum  total  passenger  weight,  and 
3  12.2  Maximum  number  of  passengers 
3  13  Ride  Duration  The  actual  time  the 
nde  IS  in  operation  or  a  passenger  is  exposed  tu 
the  elements  of  the  nde  funv,iiuns  including 
p4ssenger  restruiiuns  to  maximum  exposure 
time  shall  be  included 

3  14  Recommended  Balance  of  Passenger 
Loading  or  Unloading   When  passenger  distri 
bution  is  essential  to  the  proper  operation  of 
the  ridf  or  devue.  the  appropnaie  loading  and 
unloading  procedure,  with  respect  to  weight 


F698 

distribution  shall  be  provided 

3.15  Recommended  Passenger  Restrutwr 
Where  applicable,  an^r^^^qiiuended  passen- 
ger limitations  su^p^yPR^ft^tylimited  to. 
heij^ht,  weight,  ajK  p^jftcngfrrefSceme  nt,  or 
any  oiner  appropriate  restrictwns 

3  16  tmtnfAfnental  /Jo/rn/ifm— Recom- 
mendation^ for  operational  rcstnctions  relating 
to  cnwronmental  (.onditions  su(.h  a^,  but  not 
limited  to,  wind,  rain,  salt  corrosion,  and  extreme 
heat  or  cold 

3  f-diU'm'rS\hi\iuU' — A  manufacturer's  is> 
!>ucd  schedule  for  the  (.orrcct  grade,  torque,  and 
placement  of  all  fasteners  used  in  the  assembly, 
or  erection,  or  both,  of  the  ndt  or  dv.»n.c 


Thf  4mrrican  iiHittk  ff^f  Truing  and  Mattriah  i<jkt*  no  pvution  frjpfning  iht  talidtn  vj  ant  ^ttnt  rtf,hi\  asstri^d  m 
KvHnnttOH  mtth  unv  utm  mtnuonxd  ii  tAi>  ndnJurd.  Litr>o)  iht^  siunJardiift  t  ^frt^m  advafd  thui  dfifrmtnaiionoj  thf  ra/iJtii 
of  am  tu<h  paitni  rifhif  an  J  iht  mk  of  v^frtngrmrm  of  $uth  «jt*'>>  tJrt  rntirrtt  ihtir  oh/i  mponstbttut 

This  »an4ard  u  tutjrti  lo  rtvmvn  m  any  time  b}  thr  rtjpvnstblt  t€\hnt%iu  %.omiulttt  *iiui  must  bf  rfvifwrd  fvfn  ftvf  trar> 
oftd  if  nvt  rtvucd,  tuhtt  rcopprottd  vr  muhdta^n.  Your  t.ommtnt*  art  tnviirdfithrr for  rtvaton  oj  thti  siandard  ot  jot  addmomti 
jtanOardiMnd  thouid  b*  (nidrtistd  *o  ASTSf  Ittadtfiuiritr^  \vut  lommtntu  n.ii  rrxfnf  *,<irfjui  i.onstdf  rational  <i  mrtimg  oj  ihf 
r€fponstbtt  inhnuMUotrutwi ff  rnhxh  tvumat  aiirnd.  //  toujrrt  thu  rour  iommfnu  havr  not  rti.*ivtd*i)ai^  htannf.  »vu  shouid 
iTwAr  your  vt€ws  kno%n  lo  tht  A  STM  C  ommittff  on  Staruio/ds.  it  1 6  Ra<f  Si  thiladrlphia.  fa.  t*itOi 
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D«s(gn«tlon:F747-82 


AMERrCAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TESTING  ANO  MATERIALS  * 

1916R«ctSt.»Ph{l«d«lpht«;Pa.  19103 
R»prlnt»d  from  tht  Annual  Book  of  ASTM  Swndardi,  Copyright  ASTM 
If  (\ol  listed  In  tht  currtnt  comblntd  Indtx,  will  appMr  In  tht  next  tdition. 

* 

standard  Definitions  of  Terms  Relating  to 
AMUSEMENT  RIDES  AND  DEVICES' 

Thu  iUidard  u  mucd  under  ibe  fixed  desjpatioa  F  747,  the  oarobct  immediately  foUor«nj  ch<  dcutnation  mdKaia  the 
/e*t  of  oritiiul  adoption  or.  la  the  case  of  revuion,ihc  yen  of  U$t  rcvoion  A  oumbei  tn  piremhcio  mdtutes  ih<  ytu  ot  lut 
rcApptoviT  A  sup<ncnp(ept>loQ  (c)  lodicaics  «a  cdtiona!  change  smcc  ihe  lux  revtiion  or  reapproval 


accepted  CDcloccriog  practice  that  which 
conforms  to  accepted  principles^  tests,  or 
stiodards  of  natiooaliy  reco^izcd  technical 
or  scientific authonties 

aJf'Supported  structure  an  anuisement  device 
that  incorporates^  structural  and  mechanical 
system  and  employs  a  Jii^h  strength  fabnc  or 
Aim  that  achieves  its  strength,  shape,  and 
stability  by  pre  tensioning  with  internal  air 
pressure,  all  of  which  nrc  intended  to  provide 
an  enclosed  area  for  the  self  enjoyment  of 
those  so  confucd  within. 

carnival  a  mobile  enterprise  pnncipally  de 
voted  to  orfering  amusement  or  entertam- 
meot  to  the  public  in,  upon,  or  by  means  of 
portable  amuse/nent  rides  or  devices  or  tem- 
porary structures  in  jiny  number  or  combi- 
nationv  whether  or  not  associated  with  other 
stnictures  or  forms  of  public  attraction. 

circular  ride— an  amusement  ride  whose  mo- 
tion IS  primarily  rotary  in  a  fucd  or  vanable 


plane  from  horizontal  tp  45*  nbove  horizon- 
taL 

flat-ride  an  amusement  nde  that  operates  on 
a  smgle  level  whether  over  &  controlled,  fued 
course  or  track,  or  confmed  to  a  limited  area 
of  operation, 

hl^b  ride  an  amusement  nde  whose  motion  is 
in  a  fued  or  vanable  plane  from  horizontal 
to  vertical 

kiddie  ride  an  amusement  nde  uesigned  pn- 
manly  for  use  by  children  up  to  12  years  of 

operator  the  person  having  direct  cooirol  of 
the  startmg.  stoppmg.  or  speed  of  an  amu^e* 
ment  ride. 


'These  dcfimdoas  art  u^der  thr  junsdtcuooor  ASTM 
Commillee  F>24  on  Aausemeni  Rxlcs  aad  Dc>ivc4  «oo  «(« 
ihe  direct  ra?oaiibibl>  of  SubuxruniMee  F24  91  oo  Tenm 
Doloty. 

CurresledihonapprovedDcc  28.  l9Sl)indApnl  I.  I9t'2 
PubtuhedMay  I9il 


7K)  Hcndatia  tubjftt  to  rttuton  «i  My  Hmt  hv  tht  rnfowbttiHhnicalctirvmutt  mnd  muu  br  rnir^fd  twyfiyt  ko/j 
and / rrvufd.  tuSer  rtopftoitd or  t^ithdrtwn.  rout  *.omminti  vt  untttd  tvhtr  for  rt^awn  of  tha  standard Ot  Jor  addtttcnti 
statidvdi  and  ikovIJ b<  Mtftd ASTM  HeaJ^pianen^  Your  iimmmu  mU rfrntt  t artjut  consuteraiton at  m  mettint  of  thf 
rttpovMt  lecfii\u»t^otwnitift.  mhuhj/ou  may  attend.  //  rvu/eel  thMt  ^  co/nmems  kait  iu,i  recmed  a /atr  kwmgycu  jhouut 
makt  mr  fi4wt  kwnyt  to  tht  ASTM  C^mmUttt  •n  Sitndards,  1916  Race  St .  tkdadel^td.  to.  1910} 
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An8w6rs  to  questions  submitted  by  the  subconmlttee  to  Consumer  Product  Safety  Coiaalsfllon 


CuMtlon  1 

PlMiM  ffivply  tht  «i)Cci!>dttM  vlth  «  lltt  of  thoM  Sute«  tiilch  htv«  cmcted  1m  requlrlnt  the  ln«p«:tlcn  of  mjMnt  rldM  In  flMd 
•lu  p«xkt.   PImm  Include  •  lUtutocy  wfetmue  end  Identify  tht  Suu  tmcy  refpcmlble  for  enfonxMnt  and  the  effective  det«  of 
each  itece  Imt  " 

Sute  Statute  Effective  DeU  Biforcewmt  Iteeponelbllltr  ^ 

Sec.  05,20,010  1963  AUsIca  DefwrtBcnt  of  Labor 

(Recreatlonel  Divlcee)  Anchoret*,  AUaka 


Azieansaf 

Cbde  12 

Act  H3.  901  of  tt«  73rd 
Ax1ue\aaa  Omeral  Aaeec^ly 
RefjlAT  Seaelcn.  1961 

1961 

Axxmaaa  DrptrtMnt  of  tdxx 
Uti  le  Rock,  Azkanaaa 

k 

Colored) 

C.ILS.  1973               .V  ^ 
8-1-107  (1)(|0  and 
C.R.  .  W73,  e-M07(2)  (d) 
•  andt.R.S,  1973.  e-l-lW 

■v)  ^^i*m 

d/81 

Colored  Departscnt  of  labor 

Dower.  Colorado  > 

»  ( 

Comectlcut 

r 

ScctlCM  7a-133  ,  29-134  to 
29-U2  Outdoor           ita  * 

1949 

BucMU  of  Suu  Fire  HereUU 
Dapertaent  of  StaU  tollce 
Harldan.  Comectlcut 

ttef  Km^ehlre 

ia\  321  General  Um 

1977 

Haw  Ha^)ahlte  Dtpeitwt  of  Safety 
Dlxlalon  of  Safety  Senrlcea 
'    Aarlal.  lift  and  Trwy  UvUlon 
Cbncocd,  Nm  »iav>^ 

Hakf  Jeticy 

Camlval  &  /ii  new  ait  Safety  Act 

Chapter  193.  Title  22 

Neki  Jeteey  Acklniatrstlve  Code 

1975 

Hetf  Jeracy  DipaxtSKnt  of  lAor 
Offie*  of  Ccepllanct 
Trmtcn.  IW  Jeracy 

■■     847         r  ^ 


HPtYorfc 

StcUcn  202(b) 
Ubac  law  4  Owk 
^a•  U.S.  of  IndUitzlal 
Godt  KuUt 

Axtlcl*  27  Stctiax  t70 

1961 

Sm^M  3/l/«3 

Hm  Yozk  Dtpntamt  of  libor 
Olvitlcn  of  Safety  &  HMlCh 

JKmmiV 

CNotcr  397  mutmahr  MdM 

liflNail  otpaxuiint  os  uoor  «  wauiwnjii  iwakuaxw 
Uylsion  of  Occmp«c1i3m1  Safvtj  4  HMlth 
Hcnolulu,  HMtU 

Jam 

Chi|>C«r  88A 

1976 

loMi  Djp*it—'it  of  Laboc 
Dm  IbinMi  Icmi 

Illinois 

tutuConr  nicrmctt 
■vtlUbU 

1/1/15 

Illlnol*  DtpATtacnt  of  liboc 
Chici«9.  UltooU 

D3  Chi(>Ctt  247 

7/U/tt 

KKitudnr  Daptrtomc  of  Afrlculujn 
rnrtuorCi  Mntuci^ 

mrm 

ni>llc  Act  223 

Ointr*!  Imi  SUf  of  >kln» 

7/1/n 

HUnt  iMMxtiHit  of  Aibllc  Saftty 
Off Ic*  of  tUU  nx«  Hmhal 
Jlu|kiita»  Hdxw 

Axtlcla  19.  S^lon*  (5-«l 
.%i«cat«)  Ibdi  of  HKTUnd 

HuUtiont  09.12.62 
Cod*  of  H5. 

7/1/76 
12730/77 

Hu7ljnd  DlvlslDn  of  Ubor  &  InSuatxy 
Mill— nt  Mdi  Safaty  Inap^ctlcn 
Baltlaora.  Marylmd 
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Stttuta 


Efftctlv  Dttt 


McM«n 

rsbiicActm 

1916 

/ 

Mlchl^  DrpcrtMnt  of  Ucwlm  4  iMMUtion 
hirvM  of  fmlty  (  ftivlvorMnC«I  StrvToi* 

ttxtli  CkroUm 

OtrmnX  tUCutos  of 
Itcth  Gnolina.Sacticn 

IS-lKc) 

19(9 

,  llTCth  Qizollm  Dtpwrtaacit  of  Ubor  , 
Qffvacor  Dlvlticn 
Mlalih.  K  y 

UiitUtvn  t«o«itl]r  pMMd 
rmiUticiti*  Ito  vtJtubocy 

l/l/tt 

Chlo  dimlut  Qf  Acrlcultm  / 
Ocluibua,  OUo  / 

OkljKaM  Mui— nt  Ud* 
SftfttT  Act  TltU  40  0.8. 
iKtlora  460-469  «d 

rtb  U,  1M4 

I0/1/I2 

OcljdxM  DiMrtMnt  of  Uboc 

Qnfon  tutuua  460.210 
to  4(0.230      Dif  f  It 
AtUnlstntivt  MOm 

1959 

Onoon  lultdli«  Oodr*  DlvUion 
5Uctrlc«l/Kl«v«tor  fn^^cmt 

rA  teMti  liU  Ho. 
21l-8M«lcn  of  19t3 

1/1/IS 

NmtylvmU  Ddptttnnt  of  Afrlcultun 

UlKontln 


9ut»  Ctatuta 
VliooMln  lOhU 

OMftcr  m)47 


t/l/(7 


Wltooraln  Gvpntaant  of  Indbttzy 
Ufaoc  4  Ham  feioixtM 


Cich  of  thi  dsw  Uatad  «UtM  hrm  «1m  aMuw!  JurlKUctlon  amc  mbilm  tidm  tUt  trml  fron  locstlm  to  loeitlot. 

1i«  folloMliY  ttAto*  )m  juriidtctlon  only  ovtr  mdbilm  xiAn  thst  txvwl  fxm  locttlcn  to  location 
thtt  q;)cnt(t  at  St«c«  oc  Oomty  aymimtJ  f«ln)  ^         »     -  - 
limncic*  Inapacton)  mA  TmMM  mieh  hM  only  «n 


„   ,   r  CkUfomU*  norid*  (only  rldM 

thtt  q;)cnt(t  at  St«c«  or  Oomty  aunimtJ  falra) .  HMtaduattta  (no  lUU  iMoactloM  art  condxtad*  only  lM|»ctlana  bj  ecitlllad 


I  tnaunngi^t^Hnl 


it  for  ridta. 
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Bu.thi  CoDdsslOQ  r«c*lvcd  taof  Socticn  15(b)  reporti  In  Elical 
yMcn  19e2«1964  xvgizxUx^  caiMMnt  xlde«  fubj«ct  to  CodbxImIoq 
JurlidlctlaiT  If  to,  pUtM  dMcrlb«. 

Octobtr  5,  1961  -  Asm  tnUnt  Carporttioa  of  /feacrica,  r^»rt«d  to 
th«  CchkUUoq  thtt  during  a  routlm  In^Mctloa  of  a  priau  ridt  cradcs 
wmdisoGv«r«duxI>rth»bott*i  sczuctur*.  NotdLc*  vu  trKundttkl  tx> 
l^Hft^  cwQcn  to  Ini tall  *  tMrkar  V»«l  pUta  on  tba  uxScrtida  of 
tba  boat  rlda. 

March  27,  196A  -  Cbarlaa  Sdaos,  Edm  Bitcxindaas  zvportad  tha 
drrypfng  of  a  Buaa  Pixaca  rlda  dua  to  a  fallura  of  tba  aldaa 
rsaxstxucturta*  It  afjpaara  tfaar  dxU  fallura  ■ar  hcv«  baan  aa  a  raault 
of  tfaa  OMMTf  xxn-correctlon  of  tfaa  raportad  problaB  in  1931. 


Queatlm  3 


3.     Please  dcacrlbc  the  mathodology  used  to  cAlcuUce  the  Incldaxtf  of 
lx\Jurlea  and  doAtha  attributed  to  vuseaent  rldca.   In  addition, 
indicata  bow  ii\JudLea  attributed  to  ridea  in  teuvoiaiy  locations  era 
diatingulnhcd  froa  thoaa  ocairrlng  on  ridea  locatad  in  fixed  aite  parica. 

a.  Iha  incidcnca  of  lx\Jiiriea  ia  eatiaated  ^tfaxouR^  the  Confuoer 
Product  Safety  Ccccdaalon  (CFSC) ,  Kttional  Elactronic  ItOuxy 
Sdrveillmca  Syttca  (KEISS) .  The  KHISS  ia  a  probability  acznle 
of  hoapital  eoezgenar  roccsa.  There  an  72  hoapitala  currently 
in  tha  syitea.  All  hoapitala  without  bum  cara  centera  are 
STOupcd  into  four  atrata.   A  separate  atratun  ia  used  for 
hotpitAla  with  bum  caro  centera.  The  atratun  to  vhich  a 
particular  hospital  ia  aaaisned  ia  dateaid;)cd  by  tha  nutber  of 
coezsancy  roots  vlaita  to  that  hoapital  in  a  given  year. 
Hofpltala  ara  grouped  into  "jBaall,"  '•Urge,"  and  "extra  large" 
catesories.   A  aaap?^  of  hcapitala  la  atatistlcally  aelected 
frcm  eadi  atratun  and  the  msht  used  for  eatinting  ia  baaed 
on  tha  mib«r  of  hoapitala  rvpraaented  by  eadi  hoipital  in  the 
aaiple.  Far  exjcple,  there  ara  268  hoapiula  in  tne  Ubltad 
Sutaa  vhich  fit  into  the  "cxtm  larse'*  category,  of  v^ddi  12 
wnre  aelected  for  inrOuaim  in  tta  ucple.  Xharefore:  268 
divided  by  12  aqual^i  22.33.  vhidi  ia  the  weight  tppliftd  to 
e\*cry  case  reported  throue^  ^  aacple  hoapital  in  tne  "extra 
lar:|a'*  category.  Ihia  procedure  ccnd:ola  for  hofpit«l  aire, 
that  svoiding  t^ie  artificial  inflation  of  the  aatioate  vhich 
cd^t  otherwise  occur.  Eaticatea  of  injurlea  developed  thxxxch 
KElSS  reprea/;nt  the  rasber  of  ix\Jurlaa  created  in  all  hospital 
csergcncy  roct&a  nationally.  NEXSS  ettioatea  do  not  include 
those  IrOurlea  treated  by  private  phyaicims  ^  thoaa  for  %4iich 
no  Dtdical  treaosent  ia  aoMgbt. 

b.  Ihe  count  of  JBUsaxcnt  ride  related  fat&litiea  ia  tabulated 
fras  actual  reporta  received  through  death  certificates, 
loedicAl  exoniner'a  reporta,  newspaper  reports,  fOSS,  end 
in-depth  Inveatigatlons  of  cases  received  through  those 
scurcea.  Reporta  are  reviewed  and  duplicates  are  eliminated 
fnxa  tha  totola.   No  eatisoating  procedure  ia  uaed. 

c.  Each  injury  report  through  NEISS  contoina  a  one  line  coeoent 
(up  to  80  letters)  deacrlbing  tha  accident.   Ihesa  "caatenta" 
are  reviewed  by  CPSC  epidemiology  staff  (for  the  product  code 
for  «ma«ixnt  rides)  in  order  to  cske  detexcdnationa  about  the 
type  of  ride  involved.  Based  cn  theae  detexminationa  *  the 
ataff  concluded  that  the  injuriea  reported  thrccdi  the 
coisetacnt  ride  category  viere  divided  approxiaataly  evenly 
between  fixed  alte  and  csbile  rides.   For  fatalitlea  the  type 
of  inatallation  uaa  known  for  65  of  the  89  consumer  death^^ 
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JPlatse  (Seicribe  the  CasnLMiai'a  etforccanat  policy  reg^^xdipg  the 
cbligiUjCQ  o£  on  musmot  ride  omr  to  report  ]axwl«%c  of  «  predict 
(kfifict  ^Aiich  could  pofa  «  tubtt«QtlaI  risk  of  it^vaj.   Does  tide 
obllgitjuoa  v«Z7  fcan  c«.«t  iJOCutiM     ^  txaxufacturer  of  odser  oaosnazr 
^rtodt^tM^mhii^^  CafflgtMim  Jurljdlctlont 

V^ij^xl  dUigation  of  tiie  mr'^^r^t  ride  owotr  Is  the  obliAttlm 
ojf  ^  *'di«teSu6ar'^  or  —  «  "retailffr"  under  Section  15  of  the  CPSL 
(See  decUloa  cn  H^tlon  to  Dleadso  in  .QPSC  v,  Chmbe  Mfrfe*  Co.>  et  et. 
Civ.  lb.  77-1581,  Ortkr  dated  Dec.  19,1577  holding  fl^^oimere  toT)e 

rcceilere  tixx:e  ti»y  era  pcr^coa  "fuj  ^jbaa  c  consuoer  product  la  

delivered  or  eold  for  purpoeea  of  sale  or  dletriJbctlcn  by  sudi  pcreon  t» 
a  oamuvr.")  Ae  «  ^'retiiileT^*  m  mmmauit  ride  omer  has  wx  obligatlai 
to  report  xxt  the  OxaclMlxn*  If  be  obtalxui  Infotirarton  ^jhldi  reaacoably 
tuppprte  che  ouodusion  :hac  ble  ride  coDt^Bixu  e  defect  viddi  could 
ciwete  «  i\i«tmtlel  pioduct^htzarf.    (Section  15(b)  (2>  of  the  CPSA.  ' 

^      /Is  e  retailer,  the  eEjaenent  ride  owner's  obli^tiLoa  differ*  from' 
diet  of  e  jodifacturer  of  the  tl^  (or  aajr  ofcher  cqnauoer  product)  only 
iQ  tczi»  of  i±e  acop<  of  infoxaetion  \tixSx  U  crd&arlly  reported.  A 
retatlKt  or  dijtiibutor  cooy  eatlcfsr  their  reporting  obligation  In  oany 
dtcuoetancae  by  octely  notUfylm  tjje  nmiftfcUxrer  of  the  pot«tial 
delwct  4B5d  provldiDg  the  CaomUelDn  with  e  csopy  of  eudi  conespcodF^ce- 
16  C.F^IU  lU5.10(c)  &  U15.13(b).  It  la  gea«;caUY  true  ^tNs  ride 
ttxxatw  doee  not  have  ell  of  tSe  detailed  Infonaition  r«eardiw[^  the 
ride  and  lu  diitxihutlon  that  ie  ovallible  to  die  product  miif^turer.^ 

The  CaaadJtim  hair  centered  Ita  view  of  .thie  legal  obll^tlai  with 
a  practical  ntvlaic  of  the  facta  of  each  matter.   Since  nriy  rloe  cmsra 
b«ve  bem  irwsuere  of  their  obligrthma  snd  have  otheivlae  Acted 
n^apoGalhly,  tha  CoeacUalon  haa,  to  date,  choaen  tp  fcregp  enforcanent 
thst«gM  the  use  of  d^/ll  penaltiea  in  ell  but  one  Inatance. 
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Queatlon  5 

» 

^    Does  d\e  Ccmnlfliiorv's  Juriadiction  over  consumer  prodictf  include 
«    vacer  sHSes?  If  not,  please  explain/ 

J       ,    Whether  a  witer  slide  is  a  OMuner  product  inder  the  CPSA  within 
the  OoBiaUiion's  Jurisdiction  is  dependent  in  part  upoi^  whether  the 
slide  is  a  'VMchmical  device  ^ch  carried  or  conveys  passengers  along, 
ardbDd»  or  over  a  fixed  or  restricted  route  or  ccursa  c|r  vidun  a 
defined  area  for  the  purpose  of  giving  its  passengers  aautaoent, « .  /* 
Water  slide  appears  to  carry  or  convey  passengers  along  a  &xed  or 
restricted  route  or  course  for  the  purpose  of  giving  anuscnent.  Ihe  only 
issues  are  ^ther  ptrticular  slides  are  'Wchimic^  devices"  and/ 
VThather  th^  are  **pennanently  fixed  te  a  site."     ,  . 

To  detemdne  wliether  or  not  a  vater  slide  is  a  '^mechanical  device" 
depends  on  ths  construction  of  that  term.   H)st  aouseotet  rides  are 
unquestionably  medianical  devices  because  they  have  various  systens  of 
moving  parts,   A  water  slide,  however,  is  basically  a  stationary  object 
which  has  water  turning  throu^  it.   MDit  water  slides,  however,  utilize 
rDQ.dunical  oxans  to  pux|)  vktex  through  a  system  to  allow  the  slide  to 
function.   Sane  slides  may  hova  no  mechanical  means  for  pucping  water 
and  may  rely  solely  on  a  municipally  supplied  press»jtre  system.   In  our 
view  the  use  of  a  mechanical  pumping  system  would  lilcely  be  sufficient 
CO  duuracterize  the  slide  as  a  'bed^nical  device,"   If,  hcwc^jer,  only 
tMiidpally  supplied  water  i?ressure  is  utilized,  we  do  not  belicvp  ♦•hat 
a  slide  wo^d  De  considered  a  'techardcal  device/' 

Ihe  next  question  \^ch  must  be  answered      i^ther  the  water  slide 
is  permiinently^fixed  to  a  site.    It  is  apparent  thit  most  water  slides 
in  use  today  are  large  structures  which  are  permanently^  fixed  to  a  site. 
Becsusr  of  theix  sheer  size  they  cannot  be  nxTved  from  site  to  site. 
Those  piixmajicntly  fixed  slides  which  utilize  pmping  systems  (vA^ch 
under  our  analysis  make  them  'Mechanical  devices")  would  not  be  adjject 
to  CPSC  jurisdiction.   They  would  fall  into  the  exclusion  of  the  1981 
aoxndnent  to  section  3(a)(1),  CPSA.    Any  water  slide  ^ch  is  mobile  ani 
is  coved  from  site  to  sine  and  v*iich  has  a  mechanical  puming  system 
would  be  subje<Jt  to  CPSC  Jurisdiction  as  it  would  not  fall  within  the 
exclusion  of  the*  1981  amendment  to  section  3(a)(1).  . 

If  a  water  slide  is  not  operated  by  a  mechanical  punping  system, 
and  only  operates  chrough  municipally  supplied  water  pressure,  we  wuld 
consider  it  to  be  a  "consuner  poroduct"  and  within  the  Comidssion's 
jurisdiction  regardless  of  whether  the  slide  is  fixed  tb  a  permanent 
site.   The  ^seclusion  inJChe  1981  ammdbent  to  section  3(a)(1)  only 
applies  to  *\mchndx:ajJtSkQes*'  which  are  permanently  fixed  to  a  site 
^    and  is  silent  as  to  ^SHSechanical  devices.   Accordingly*  the  question 
of  whether  a  nocv^mechadical  water  slide  is  a  consumer  product  is 
govtmad  by  the  original  definition  of  consixner  product  in  section 

3(a)(1)  of  tha  CPSA,  15  U.S.C.  15  U.S.C.  2052(a)(1).   Ibder  that  lection. 
It  is  tha  Offico  of  Ganeyal  Counsel's  view  that  the  product  generally 
wqfuld  be  a  consucsr  product  b(2Ci|;use  it  ie  a  distinct  article  of  commerce 
produced  for  tha  use  of  consuMrs  in  recreation.  This  view  is  supported 
by  tha  decision  in  Uiited  States  v.  State  Fair  of  Texas.  650  F.2c:  1324 
(5th  Cir,  vacated  mm  moot.  ZiiUi  13.3.  i5^b  n'Jsi)  and  ^_y*  Chance 
b^Mofacturing  Co. .  Inc.  441  F.Supp.  228  (D.D.C.  1977).  Vfe  should  note, 
hoiitf«r»  tnat  a  contrary  view  of  this  theory  was  expresiad  by  tha  IWLtad 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Circuit,  sm  Bell  aitarpriaes, 
Inc.  v.  CPSC,  6A5  F.2d  26  (10th  dr.  1981). 
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Question  6 

Ple«M  describe  the  extent  to  \;hlch  anuseooent  ride  Injuries  are 
Assodftted  with  witer  slides.   PleAse  tmaarizt  the  nature  of  these 
Injuries* 

Ohe  t«bl«  vhldi  follows  shows  th«  eitliuited  lr\Jury  frequencies 
Asaoclated  with  water  slides,  mechsnical  bulls,  and  other  fcxiseDent 
rides  for  eadi  of  Ihe  past  5  calendar  ^^^asrs*   Ihe  estlMtes  used  In 
all  CPSC  releases  sbout  these  data  iln^  1980  have  onltted 
nmdunical  bulls,  because  tha  staff  believes  *-hAt  the  Inclusion  of 
diis  unique  product  wouM  distort  the  true  picture  of  amissmtnt 
ride  related  ii^urles. 

,  Aniscment  Rides;  Esclnmted  lUxber  of 
Hospital  Booergency  Boom  Treated  Ii^Juriesl) 
1979-1983 


Year 


TVPE 

m 

1982 

1981  - 

1980 

1979 

Total 

9,798 

12,384 

14,140 

10,059 

6,414 

Mechinical  Bulls 

835 

5,609 

3,921 

0 

Water  Slides 

2,941 

2,084 

2,A39 

2,3M 

1,204 

Other  Hxuuamcxt 

5,210 

Rides 

6,763 

9,465 

6,092 

3,79A 

Source;    VUSS  Natiaxal  Electronic  Injtxry  Surveillance  System 
U.S.  Consxiaer  Product  Saftty  Cccuxlsslcn 
Directorate  f^  Epidemiology,  Division  of  Hazard  Analysis 


As  can  be  seen,  in  1983  there  were  sn  estimated  2,941  hospital 
emergent^  roan  treateo  injuries  associated  with  vater  slides^  and 
an  estimated  6,763  sucii  Ixjuriea  asiociatcd  with  other  acusemmt 
ricJes  for  a  total  of  jE^^jrracliMtcly  9,70C  injuries.   Most  of  the 
water  slide  related  Injuries  reported  were  idnor  cuts,  bruises, 
strains  and  sprains.   A  few  fractures,  nostly  to  the  hands,  anat, 
end  feet  are  alao  included  in  the  total,  lyplcally  these  injuries 
happen        the  victim  strllces  the  ildc  or  edge  of  the  slide  during 
descenu  or  thrcu^  lirpact  with  another  person  in  the  landing  pool. 

TVro  Witer  slide  related  deaths  have  been  included  in  the  total  of 
89  consuQcr  deatha  associated  with 'axuaeuent  rides.   Oie  of  these 
waa  primarily  behavior  related.    In  thB  other  all  that  is  kncwn  is 
that  the  victim  drcvned. 
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QUESTION  7 


Is  the  Commission  aware  of  any  voluntary  standard 
setting  process  to  reduce  the  risk  of  injuries  associated 
with  water  slides?  if  so,  please  describe  the  nature  and 
extent  of  these  activities. 

The  ASTM  F24  Committee  on  Aiuusement  Rides  and  Devices 
was  organized  in  early  1978.     Each  of  its  Spring  and  fall 
sessions  each  year  has  consisted  of  two  or     iree  days  of 
meetings  of  the  F24  Committee  and  its  several  Subcomiaittees. 

The  several  standards  on  amusement  rides  and  devices 
that  have  been  developed  and  approved  by  F24  constitute 
becfinnings  from  which  effective  standards  can  be  developed. 
None  of  the  current  standards  specifically  address  particular 
types  of  rides  or  devices,  whether  the  water  slide  type  or 
other  types. 

However,  at  the  F24  session  in  the  spring  of  1984, 
there  was  discussion  concerning  the  development  of  safety 
requirements  for  fiber  glass,  an  important  material  m  water 
slides.    There  was  also  discussion  concerning  possible 
cooperation  in  this  area  with  the  American  Waterpark  Association 
(AWA)  and  the  relevant  committee  of  the  U  ^ernational  Association 
of  Amusement  Parks  and  Attractions  (lAAPA) . 

On  May  10,  1984  the  Cominission  met  with  representat ivej 
of  the  amusement  ride  industry  and  state  inspectors  to 
discuss  cooperative  ways       reduce  tne  number  of  injuries 
due  to  unsafe  amusement  rides.    Mr.  John  Graff,  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Associa*-ion  of  Amusement  Parks 
and  Attractions  stated:     "'We  have  recently  created  a  new 
safety  committee  recognizing  the  emergence  of  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  entertainment  business,  the  water 
-industry.     I  met  with  our  Water  Slide,  Water  Park  Safety 
.Committ.ee  down  m  Florida  last  we-jk  and  they  are  looking  for 
ways  m  wh'ch  tu^  ASTM  pro3ect  either  will  fit  what  they  are 
doing  or  can  be  adjustec?  to  fit  what  they  are  doing...."  In 
addition,  the  Safety  Committee  met  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  National  Council  on  Aquatic  Cooperation  to 
discuss  their  individual  water  safety  programs.     It  is 
expected  that  there  win  be  further  discussion^;  ,iind  r:)j 
will  work  with  lAAPA  and  AWA  coward  requirements  relevant  to 
water  t»Udes. 
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Mf.Waxman.  Our  final  witness  this  morning  is  Charles  F.  Mac- 
donald,  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Amusement 
Parks  and  Attractions,  and  I  understand  he  is  accompanied  by 
John  Graff,  who  is  the  executive  director  of  that  organization. 

We  welcome  you  to  our  hearing.  Your  prep.aed  statements  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  full. 

We  would  like  to  abk  >ou  to  summarize  those  statements  for  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  S.  MACDONALD,  PRESIDENT,  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  AMUSEMENT  PAIUiS  AND  ATTRAC- 
TIONS.  ALIUMPANIED  BY  JOHN  GRAFF.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Mr  Graff  Mr.  Chairman,  our  president  will  make  our  state- 
ment, although  it  shows  the  other  wa>  in  our  program  this  morn- 
ing I  would  appreciate  the  opportunit>,  when  he  is  done,  for  a 
coup^le  of  miinutes  of  comments  of  my  own. 

Mt.  Waxman.  Fine,  thank  you. 

Mr  Macdomald  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  subject  of  extending 
the  juri^dictior*  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safet>  Commission  to 
fixed  location  amusement  parlj  rides. 

To  reverse  the  decision  Congress  made  with  respect  to  this 
matter  in  1981  there  should  be  evidence  of  a  change  of  circum- 
stances significantly  Increasing  the  public's  exposure  to  risk  and  a 
showing  that  the  Federal  Quvernment  can  best  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem 

No  such  showing  can  be  made  because  it  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  facts  Statistics  show  a  sharp  cecline  in  the  number  of  re- 
ported accidents. 

We  currently  have  a  sur\ty  underway  of  all  our  parks  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  thty  are  inspected  by  outside  agencies  in 
addition  to  the  regular  daily  inaintenance  and  inspections  per- 
formed by  trained  park  personnel 

With  three-fuurthb  of  thote  parks  being  accounted  for.  so  far,  the 
survey  reveals  that  9.")  percent  of  then>  are  inspected  by  some  out- 
side source.  8f*.  percent  by  State  and. or  local  government  a  d  9  per- 
cent by  Indeper.dent  prufesbignals  hired  by  the  park  a  insurers. 
About  CA)  percent  uf  these  parks  are  inspected  b>  both  government 
and  msurance  company  inspectors. 

These  figures  are  a  little  different  from  those  in  oui  prepared 
statement,  and  they  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  receivv-d  addi- 
tional r'^sponses  in  t^e  interim 

Even  if  the  Commissiun's  ride  injury  estimates  were  accurate, 
when  analyzed  they  reveal  that  chance.^  uf  any  one  being  hospital- 
ized by  the  results  of  a  park  ride  are  conservativelv  put  at  about  1 
in  'A  million  v'-isits  or  1  in  7  million  rides 

The  chances  of  fatality  are  f»bout  1  in  1T>  million  visits  or  1  in  120 
million  rides  A  number  uf  those  injuries  due  to  mechanical  defect 
are  infinitesimally  small 

There  is  nothing  the  Cumniit^ion  can  keep  tra^k  of  in  the  field  of 
recreation  anfUbenieiit  v^htch  vwh  comes  tlose  tu  that  record  From 
the  Commission  .^  estimate,  it  appears  thai  billiards  injure  more 
people  thtin  park  rides 
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We  mention  that  although  it  does  seem  ridiculous,  but  it  just  dis- 
plays the  inconsistency  of  these  commission  estimates. 

The  Commission  has  been  misleading  the  public  by  insisting  that 
there  have  been  10  or  12  amusement  ride  deaths  this  year  They 
include  portable  fatalities  and  those  involved  in  the  tragic  fire  in 
New  Jersey,  a  building  fire  over  which  the  Commission  would  have 
no  jurisdiction  anyway. 

This  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  treat  lightly  the  subject  of 
ride  accidents.  Everj*  aaident  has  concerned  our  industry.  That  is 
why  we  devote  the  people,  time,  and  money  we  do  to  improving  the 
record. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Commission  could  im 
prove  on  our  &afet>  record ._  The  Commisbion  does  not  inspect  rides 
now.  The  Commisbiuners.  claim  the>  need  Jurisdiction  to  investigate 
after  an  accident,  and  to  shut  down  rides  if  necessary  until  correc- 
tive action  can  be  taken. 

Within  10  minutes  of  the  time  the>  received  notice  of  the  acci- 
dent in  Illinois,  which  we  have  heard  testimon>  on  this  morning, 
the  manufacturer  notified  ever>  park  having  such  a  ride,  every 
ride  was  bhut  down  and  remained  shut  down  for  weeks  until  cor 
rective  measures  were  completed. 

This  wab  done  voluntarily  because  it  was  in  the  vital  interest  of 
the  industry  to  do  so.  No  government  coercion  was  necessary. 

The  unl^  remaining  issue  is  that  of  reporting  under  section  15(b), 
and  it  constitutes  our  greatest  concer.i.  That  section  of  the  law 
does  not  permit  national  application  to  amusement  rides. 

A  reasonable  interpretation  uf  the  law  would  require  the  report 
ing  of  every  carousel  in  the  country  as  a  hazardous  product.  Merry 
go-rounds  produce  more  injuries  than  any  other  ride,  according  to 
CPSC  estimates. 

The  penalty  for  failure  to  report  can  be  up  to  one-half  million 
dollars.  What  would  CPSC  do  when,  to  protect  themselves,  every 
operator  reported  his  or  her  i.aruasel?  Ignore  it,  inspect  it?  Will  the 
Commission  issue  a  certificate  siiying  the  carousel  is  safe?  Not 
likely. 

What  does  the  operator  do  if  the  CPSC  will  not  certify  his  or  her 
carousel  as  bafe,  whai  son  of  iiabiiiiy  problems  does  thai  creute  lui 
him  or  her? 

Thib  sort  of  problem  will  bog  the  Commission  and  our  industry 
down  m  very  expensive  wrangling.  Surely,  the  facts  do  not  justify 
such  a  result  The  matter  of  ride  safety  is  addressed  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

It  IS  being  constantly  addressed  by  our  industry.  The  record  sug- 
gests there  has  been  both  a  reasonable  and  highly  successful  com 
bined  effort 

Thank  you  and  we  will  of  course  respond  to  any  questions  you 
have. 

Mr  Waxman,  Thank  you  very  much 

Mr.  Graff,  did  you  want  to  make  some  romments'^ 

Mr,  Graff,  I,  too,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  obviously 

not  the  first  time  I  have  been  before  y6ur  committee  to  discuss 

this,  and  I  appreciate  yet  another  opportunity. 
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Just  to  comment  quickly  on  a  few  things  that  were  brought  up 
while  the  Ck)mmissioners  were  up  here,  Mrs.  Steorts  said  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  great  and  high  priority  for  her. 

The  matter  of  amusement  park  rides  has  never  been  listed 
among  the  nriorities  of  the  Commission,  Their  priorities  for  the 
coming  year  were  iust  set  forth  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  this  was 
not  listed  among  them. 

She  said  the  Commission  had  no  opportunity  whatsoever  to  com- 
municate the  facts  of  the  Enterprise  ride  to  fixed  location  parks. 
That  is  simplv  not  true.  The  Commission  mailed  copies  of  that 
report  to  fixed  location  parks  around  the  country  with  a  letter  ac- 
knowledging that  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  saying  they  were 
doing  so  anyway. 

I  will  leave  it  to  the  members  of  the  committee  to  counsel  among 
themselves  as  to  what  the  effect  of  that  notice  is. 

The  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Eckart  about  the  industry  re- 
sponse when  there  is  an  accident.  Mr,  Macdonald  just  recounted  to 
you  what  happened  when  the  unfortunate  accident  involving  the 
edge  occurred  in  Illinois. 

Within  10  minutes,  the  manufacturer  notified  every  park  in  the 
country  with  that  ride.  They  voluntarily  shut  it  down  and  left  it 
down  for  months.  With  respect  to  the  Enterprise  action  plan,  when 
the  notice  came  from  the  Commission,  I  mentioned  it  rather  casu- 
ally to  the  counsel  of  one  of  the  parks  with  whom  I  was  talking  on 
another  matter.  He  said  "I  will  watch  for  it,  but  within  hours  of 
the  time  that  event  happened  in  Texas,  we  had  dispatched  a  man 
to  Texas  to 'find  out  what,  if  anything,  was  wrong  with  the  Enter- 
prise ride." 

It  is  only  commonsense  and  logical  that  our  industry  would  do 
this  They  have  the  utmost  at  stake  in  the  safety  of  these  rides. 
Word  of  serious  mechanical  difficulty  on  any  ride  goes  through  the 
industry. 

The  suggestion  was  made  here  that  there  could  be  a  death  about 
which  the  parks  did  not  know  that  is  ridiculous,  the  way  these  are 
covered  in  the  press.  So  there  is,  as  I  sfly  again,  the  utmost  concern 
of  the  industry  here. 

I  want  to  sLy  one  final  word  about  industry  statistics  on  this 
master  since  we  are  talking  about  the  public  needing  to  know.  The 
vviuiiii35!cn  COUiu  not  take  this  panclf  cuuU  nut  Luke  anybody  in 
this  Tor-ri  to  their  headquarte.*^  and  show  them  even  300  injury  re- 
ports that  they  CDuld  posit?  ely  ascribe  to  an  amusement  park  ride, 
let  alone  3,000  or  6,000  or  10,000. 

They  are  taking  about  an  estimate.  It  is  based  on  injury  reports 
from  73  reporting  hospitals.  These  hospitals  report  an  average  of 
from  100  to  200  imuries  per  year.  By  dividing  this  total  by  73,  they 
get  an  average  of  three  ii\iuries  per  responding  hospital,  which 
they  then  multiply  by  all  6,000  hospitals  in  America. 

Now,  that  becomes  suspect  immediately  when  one  realizes  there 
are  6,000  hospitals  and  400  parks.  Most  of  those  6,000  hospitals  are 
nowhere  near  a  park  and  would  not  be  treating  park  ride  injuries. 
So  these  figures  are  suspect. 

The  biiliard  figure  we  do  not  throw  in  iust  to  make  light  of  a 
very  serious  problem.  It  is  the  Commissions  figures  if  you  analyze 
them  and  break  them  down  the  way  they  suggest  and  divide  the 
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number  of  estimated  injuries  between  parks  and  carnivals,  that 
show  more  people  were  hospitalized  by  billiard  injuries  than  by 
rides.  ^ 

Now,  if  you  want  to  say  that  suggests  the  figures  are  crazy,  we 
have  been  saying  for  years  the  Commission  s  figures  are  unreliable. 
Thank  you,  sir. 

[Testimony  resumes  on  p.] 

[Mr.  Macdonald's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Mr*  Charles  S*  Macdonald,  President 

International  Association  of  Amusement  Parks  and  Attractions 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee; 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  subject  of  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safely  Commission  to  fixed 
location  amusemec.  pdrk  rides. 

To  reverse  the  decision  Congress  made  with  respect  to  this  matter 
In  1S81  there  should  be  evidence  of  a  change  of  circumstances  significantly 
increasing  the  public's  exposure  to  risk  and  a  showing  that  the  federal 
government  can  best  deal  with  the  problem.   No  such  showing  can  be  made 
because  It  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  facts. 

Those  Commissioners  urging  jurisdiction  have  offered  In  support 
^f  their  argument  ride  Injury  estimates  which  are  highly  unreliable  to 
begin  with  and  which  hav^been  distorted  and  packaged.in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  them  even  more  meaningless  for  the  purposes  ot  a  discussion 
on  fixed  location  ride  Jurisdiction.   When  those  estimates  are  properly 
apatyzeci  they  reveal  not  only  that  the  problem  Is  of  much  less  magnitude 
than  the  ComnrJssion  would  have  you  believe  but  It  Is  a  diminishing  problem 

The  National  Electronic  Injury  Surveillance. System  which  produces 
CPSC  product  injury  ei>tlmate5  has  been  widely  critlcUed  both  within  the 
Commission  and  by  competent  analysts  outside  the  CPSC. 

That  It  produces  unreallstically  high  estimates  for  park  ride  injuries 
can  bo  readily  proved  by  simply  pointing  out  ^hat  the  estimates  Bre 
obtalnrci  by  multiplying  the  average  number  of  ride  injuries  reported  to 
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73  emergency  rooms  by  the  total  number  of  hospitals  In  America  -  nearly 
6,000  hospitals.  Since  there  are  only  400  ride  parks  In  the  country,  the 
margin  for  enormous  error  here  Is  Immediately  apparent. 

To  further  confuse  the  Issue,  the  Commission  has  persisted  In  publi- 
cizing estimates  of  amusement  ride  Injuries  that  include  all  manner  of  devices 
already  under  Its  jurisdiction  -  mechanical  bulls  and  carnival  rides  to 
name  only  two« 

Very  recently  the  Commission  has  begun  excluding  bulls  and  a  few 
other  devices  but  we  have  seen  no  figures  released  purporting  to  show 
only  the  number  of  park  ride  injuries,  which  are  the  only  figures  relevant 
to  the  subject  of  these  hearings.  The  Commission  cannot.  In  fdCt,  produce 
such  figures  because  it  has  only  about  two  hundred  actual  Injury  reports 
in  Its  fifes  each  year.   It  Is  a  ccrtair.ty,  however,  that  the  figure  for  park 
rides  only^ould  be  a  great  deal  smaller  than  that  which  the  Commission 
has  been  talking  about. 

The  Commission  has  also  persisted  in  talking  publicly  about  "10 
amusement.-  ride  fatalities"  in  1981  when  it  well  knows  that  the  number 
of  ride  fatalities  is  two,  neither  of  which.  Incidentally,  were  apparently 
C'-»used'by  anything  that  might  have  been  detected,  let  alone  prevcnte<l, 
by  the  Commission. 

No  ride  of  any  kind  wai  Involved  in  the  tragic  fire  In  New  Jersey 
and  the  denial  of  CPSC  jurisdiction  over  fixed  local.on  rides  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Commission's  authority  (or  lack  thereof)  to  deal  with  that 
matter. 
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your  Committee  considered  this  Jurisdiction  question  in  1981  and 
decided  on  the  basis  of  the  e>.traordlnary  safety  record  of  oui  industry 
and  the  budget  of  the  CPSC  .hat  the  Commission  should  not  have  authority 
to  regulate  fixed, location  rides.   Nothing  has  happened  since  that  time 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  that  decision. 

In  fact,  Commissioner  Scanlon  reported  recently  that  a  30%  decline 
In  Injuries  occurred  between  1982  and  1983.  That  trend  Is  confirmed  by 
a  front  page  ar|tlctc  (n  Business  Insurance  magazine  dated  June  18«  1984 
wHich  quotes  liSdustry  Insurers  as  saying  that  the  Incidence  of  ride 
Injuries  is  "drastically  down". 

It  is  not  necessary «  however,  to  get  bogged  down  in  a  discussion 
of  the  accuracy  ,of  the  Commission's  estimates.   Even  if  the  Commission's 
estimates  were  correct  there  are  virtually  no  amusement  and  recreation 
products  for.whjch  the  Commission  publishes  injur/  estimates  that  produce, 
fewer  Injuries  than  amusement  rides,  either  In  terms  of  raw  numbers  or 
per  100,000  of  participants.   That  was  true  ^1  1981  and  Is  still  true. 

It  Is  appajfently  stil!  true  that  billiards  Injures  more  people  than 
fixed  location  rjdes.   In  fact.  In  the  last  year  for  which  we  were  able  to 
get  CommlsslonjCstlmates  billiards  was  responsible  for  the  hi/»pitatUation 
of  nearly  twlcejas  many  people  as  park  rides.  There  has  been  no  puL.IcIty 
campaign  by  the  Commission  to  address  that  problem^ 

The  Commission  reported  In  May  of  this  year  that  last  year,  253 
out  of  every  100,  000  bicycle  riders  were  Injured  seriously  enough  to 
require  medical  attention  beyond  first  aid.  One  hundred  and  thlrty^flve 
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persons  out  of  every  100,000  were  Injured  by  ordinary  non  glass  doors* 
Th-i  comparable  fJjure  for  ride  Injuries  Is  3  per  100,000  participants. 

The  Commission  estimates  that  over  900,  000  children  between  five 
and  fourteen  ye^rs  of  ago  are  Juutor  treated  for  soccer,  football  and  baseball 
Injuries  each  year. 

In  1981,  the  year  the  Commission  sa^^s  ride  Injuries  jumped  so 
drama tic<i!fy,  nearly  three  times  as  many  children  were  hospitalized  d> 
a  result  of  tricycle  injuries  as  were  people  of  al!  ages  as  a  result  of  park 
ride  Injuries. 

The  CPSC  has  reported  that  hospitalizatlun  rates  for  all  ride  Injuries 
are  somewhere  between  2  and  3  percer)t.    That  Is,  most  injuries  reported 
to  the  Commission  are  treated  and  released,  only  an  average  of  abotit  2H 
of  them  require  overnight  hospitalization,   if  one  arbitrarily  assigned 
to  fixed  location  parks  half  of  all  '^Ide  Injuries  estimated  by  CPSC«  there 
would  be  something  like  sixty  to  eighty  people  a  year,  out  of  200  million 
park  visitors,  being  hospitalized.   We  again  point  out  that  these  estimates 
are  bound  to  be  very  hi^h  because  of  basic  flaws  In  the  NClSS  system. 

Insurance  company  spokesmen  quoted  In  the  Business  Insurance 
article  referred  to  above  state  that  most  injuries  are  caused  by  rider  mls- 
beh<?vior«  not  equipment  problems. 

While  the  number  of  Injuries  Is  reported  to  be  decreasing,  tho  number 
of  State  and  local  governments  regulating  rides  has  rapidly  Increased 
and  continues  to  increa  >e  almost  monthly,   flllnols.  New  York,  Kentucky, 
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Pennsytvanta^  Ohio^  Texas,  Detaware,  OKIahoma  and  Colorado  are  among 
those  enacting  taws  Jn  the  last  couple  of  years.   Rhode  Island^  Florida 
and  Missouri  are  among  those  Currently  considering  such  laws. 

California  must  be  mentioned  because  of  what  Its  actlvUy  says  about 
the  sort  of  public  Interest  evaluation  that  must  prevail  here.   A  California 
legislative  committee  studied  this  matter  during  the  past  two  years  and 
concluded  that  the  safety  record  of  the  amusement  park  Industry  was 
so  good  they  could  not  justify  the  expense  of  setting  up  a  state  program. 
Several  local  jurisdictions  in  California  do  have  excellent  rido  safety 
ordinances. 

We  currently  have  a  survey  underway  of  all  our  parks  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  Inspected  by  oui^Ide  agencies  In  addition 
to  the  reguUr  dally  maintenance  and  inspections  performed  by  traced 
park  personnel*   With  three  fourths  of  those  parks  being  accounted  for^ 
so  far,  the  survey  reveals  lhat  9S%  of  them  are  inspected  by  some  outside 
source  -  77.6)  by  State  and/or  local  government  and  18%  by  Independent 
professionals  hired  by  the  park's  insurers.   About  651  of  these  parks 


are  Inspected  by  both  government  and  insurance  company  inspectors. 

That  this  system  worlds  Is  evidenced  by  the  record  of  ride  Injuries 
referred  to  above. 

It  riemains  as  true  today  as  It  was  In  1981  that  tnere  Is  virtually 
no  amusenlent  or  recreation  activity  that  is  safer  than  amusement  rides. 

We  4re  frequently  asked  even  by  those  who  acknowff  J^^e  and  applaud 
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this  safely  record  why  we  oppose  federal  regulation  of  our  park  rides. 
There  ate  several  good  reasons,  none  of  which  Involve  an  objecUon  to 
Inspection.    The  Industry  supports  the  concept  yf  regular  Inspection  of 


Inspection  of  rides.  There  are  regubrly  scheduled  t^emlnars  for  the  continued 
training  of  these  personnel. 

InadciHion^  our  members  have  supporttid  and  workt^d  for  the  pd^j»soge 
of  statt  ride  safety  inspection  !jwS  with  the  rt.-.ult  thjt.       noled  jUSt 
above*  loday  nearly  7 Si  of  our  parks  ii»e  in^p-Lvled  by  I'ilhtr  ',14 1 c  or 
local  govurnmcnls. 

Another  laijre  in^.p^-^M  b,  profi-.v^on.iK  ».-.npto>»'<!  for  that  purpose 
by  int.uranc»?  compjnii.-s. 

If  the  f^fdeial  governiTiL-nt  A.«n!->  to  «iddl  anoth.  c  Uiyvr  of  inup«L<tion 
on  the  Industry  our  objection  Aould  .irt%L\  if  .i\  not  to  t^o  in  .p*^tJon 
j&  such  but  to  th^  us».*  of  puihc  funds  for     purpo^M  untik^-ly  Jo  p^^  Ju."^ 


The  CoumJt.Mon  It'.elt  imbuolcnt  on  thi'.  question  <r}  iosprctjon. 
It  da»^*s  not  now  tn.p^.'Ct  ri^:}ul.irly  the  fic^t.'^  tor  v^nah  a  h,»s  JurisdKtiort, 
In  ordtT  to  insp*Kt  thou>-md%  ot  rldL*s  it  Auuld  to  hiri.'  j  iirtj'.U  m-4ny 


Mr».  Stoort^  d.  i'-d  o»ny  mtt-ntton  to  -..end  '^hordt  of  hvp*vtor^  cut  Into 
iSt?  parks. 

Yet  »he  Cl^.mM1^^^^on  doov  ni^t  un>'qu»v«c.»Uy  dr.  .sow.  th*"  Hm- Ir^  to 


rides.   We  employ  competent  personnel  trained  In  the  maintenance  and 


a  bent'fll. 
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undertake  a  regular  Inspection  program,  perhaps  realizing  that  without 
inspection  there  Is  very  little  left  by  way  of  argument  In  favor  of  Juris- 
diction. 

J) 

if  the  Commission  Is  not  going  to  Inspect  rides,  what  good  would 
federal  regulation  accomplish? 

It  Is^uggestcd  the  Commission  would  write  standards  for  maintenance. 
Inspection  and  design  of  rides  so  that  there  Is  some  uniformity  across 
the  land.  Such  standards  have  already  been  produced  by  an  Independent 
standards  writing  organization  located  in  Philadelphia  and  known  as  the 
American  Society  of  Testing  and  Materials.  This  standard,  known  as  the 

Committee  Standard,  was  produced  after  years  of  work  by  a  group 
comprised  of  industry,  state  and  local  government,  insurance  companies 
and  public  interest  representatives.  The  major  components  of  this. set 
of  standards  has  been  Approved  by  our  industry.   Work  continues  on 
one  or  two  minor  subjects. 

Thci,CPSC  staff  was  Involved  In  this  process  for  much  of  the  tirfle 
and  has  been  directed  by  the  Commission  to  observe  the  completion  of 
the- project. 

While  this  standard  is  voluntary  In  nature  It  can  be,  and  there  are 
indications  it  is  likely  to  be*  adopted  by  many  state  and  local  governments^ 
as  part  of  their  safety  laws  or  regulations. 

There  Is  also  strong  incentive  for  any  operator  to  abide  by  the  standard 
even  in  the  absence  of  laws  requiring  them  to  do  so.  Failure  to  do  so 
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*      Witt  very  tlkely  result  In  serious. problems  when  and  If  personal  Injury 

actions  are  brought  against  the  operator.  For  that  same  reason  Insurance 
companies  also  will  be  requiring  adherence  to  the  standards. 

It  Is  said  that  jurisdiction  Is  needed  so  that  after  an  accident  the 
Commission  can  Inspect  the  ride  Involved  In  the  accident,  notify  other 
parks  with  the  same  ride  and  enforce  any  corrective  action  plans  developed  ^ 
as  the  result  of  the  accident. 

This  Implies  a  lack  of  Incentive  on  the  part  of  the  Industry  to  correct 

« 

ride  problems  as  a  matter  of  self  Interest.  « 

When  the  accident  Involving  the  new  ride  known  as  "The  Edge" 
occurred  In  Illinois  this  spring,  within  ten  minutes  of  that  event  every 
similar  ride  In  this  country  was  s#iut  down  and  remained  shut  down*  ()f ndi ng 
full  engineering  studies  and  conclusions.  .The  results  of  those  Investigations 
were  shared  with  all  other  parks.  This  was  done  voluntarily.  No  govern- 
ment order  was  necessary. 


Nor  Is  the  Commission  without  means  to  give  effect  to  Its  corrective 
action  plans  for  park  rides  now.    For  example,  following  adoption  of  the 
corrective  plan  for  the  Enterprise  ride  earlier  thls^year,  the  Commission 
while  acknowledciing  that  It  had  no  jurisdiction  to  do  so,  mailed  copies 
of  It  to  parks  owning  such  a  ride.   It  therefore  got  notice  of  Its  plan  Into 
the  hands  of  park  operators. 

Action  plans  which  prove  to  be  appropriate  and  necessary  will  be 
welromed  by  the  parks. 
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It  SO  happens,  however,  that  even  before  the  Enterprise  corrective 

action  plan  was  written,  park  operators  were  In  contact  with  each  other 

and  wlUi  .he  manufacturer  concerning  the  cause  of  the  accident*  It  defies 

, reason  to  believe  that  any  park  operator  would  have  Ignored  the  publicity 

*  ^     ^  % 

and  exchange  of  Information  surrounding  that  events 

For  all  these  reasons,  JiTrlsdlctlon  Is^  unnecessary*  It  would  not 
« 

measureably  Improve  an  already  excellent  record  and  It  woi  Id  divert. Comift- 
Isslon  resources  from  much  greater  problems.  On  the  otht.  hand,  jurisdiction 
will  create  very  leaj  .problems  for  park  operators.  These  prot^lems  are 
largely  related  to  Section  isyj)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  ^Act  and 
the  other  sections  of  the  law  giving  effect  to  15(b). 

Whatever  the  Ihtended  benefit  to  the  public  of  Section  15(b) ,  the 
Section  as  written  Is  a  snare'..  It  Is  difficult  for  anyone  in  business  to.^  . 
comply  with,  whether  they  sell  coffee  pots  or  broom  handles.   It  Is  mosV 
difficult  If  not  Impossible  to  apply  fairly  to  amusement  rides  which  are 
by  their  very  nature  intended  to  produce  thrills,  the  standard  set  out 
In  the.  law  Is  Just  too  vague  to  be  of  help  to  a  ride  operator. 

Section  15(b)  requires  a  manufacturer  or  retailer  (ride  operotor) 
to  report  when  he  or  she  "obtains  Jnformatlon  which  reasonably  supports 
the  conclusion  that  such  product  ...  contains  a  defect  which  could  create 
a  substantial  product  hazard....** 

The  statute  says  a  defect  may  be  Indicated  by^  among  other  things, 
^     the  pattern  of  defect,  the  number  of  such  products  In  commerce  or  the 
severity  of  the  risk. 
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Set  aside  the  question  of  how  you  would  apply  this  to  a  ooinpltx, 
high  technology  ride  such  as  the  Enterprise  orThe  Edge,  Consider  Its 
application  to  a  simple  carousel;  a  ride  we  have  all  ridden  Sind  which  delights 
our  children  and  grandchildren. 

According  to  both  Business  Insurance  magazine  and  CPSC  estimates 
the  merry-go-round  Injures  more  people  than  any  other  single  park  ride. 

The  carousel  could  unquestionably  be  made  safer  than  It  Is.  You 
could  seat  belt  everyone  In,  stop  the  up  and  down  motion  of  the'horsec, 
put  walls  around  the.outslde  so  no  one  could  fall  off  onto  the  ground  and 
build  tn  several  other  safeguards. 

Is  there  a  design  defect  in  the  carousel. In  falling  to  Install  seat 
belts  or  perhaps  closed  cages  or  a  retaining  wall  around  the  carousel  to 
keep  people  from  falling  off  7 

l5  It  a  pattern  of  defect  when  CPSC  estimates  show  something  between 
500  and  1500  carousel  related  accidents  each  year?  Is  the  number  of  carousels 
In  existence  enough  to  meet  the  substantial  hazard  test? 

^  ^     Is  a  concussion  or  broken  leg  from  falling  off  the  merry-go-round 
a  severe  enough  Injury  to  trigger  a  reporting  obligation? 

This  Is  the  risk  analysis  required  undfcr  15(b).  Failure  to  report 
may  expose  the  operator  to  cIvH  penalties  of  up  to  $500,000  and  even  criminal 
sanctions. 
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The  operator  can  play  It  safe  and  report  the  ccrousel  as  a  potential 
haiard.  How  many  people  will  then  ride  It?  How  many  people  will  ride 
It  !f  he  puts  on  Jt  atf  the  devices  that  will  eliminate  all  the  risk?  If  the 
carousel  Is^  hazard.  Is  there  any  ride  that  Is  not? 
^  ^  '  \ 

What  are  the  Commission's  optionj  when  the  carousel  or  ferrls  wheel 

is  reported?  * 

It  will  have  to  Investigate.  Does  It  then  certify  that  the  carousd 
Jssafe?  ^^ot  likely.  *     *  " 

If  It  does  not  issue  a^certiflcate,  what  does  it  do?  Order  the  install- 
"atfon  of  cages,  seat  belts  and  retaining  walls  on  a  merry-go-round? 

We  may  well  end  up  with  the  Safest  amusements  In  the  country  all  ^. 
being  listed  with  CPSC  as  hazardous  products  Just  so  the  operators  and 
manufacturers  can  avoid  the  risk  of  a  half  million  dollar  penalty  -  not 
for  hurting  someone  but  for  falling  lo  file  r  government  report. 

This  Is  not  meant  to  be  amusing  or  frivolous.  It  Is  the  very  heart 
of  the  industry's  concern. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  CPSA  acknowledged  that  tJ>e  potential 
fpr  Injury  alone  Is  not  enough  to  bring  an  object  within  the  reach  of  tht 
statute.   It  was  explained,  for  example,  tnat  a  paring  knife  Is  not  a  haiafdous 
product  Just  because  one  can  cut  one's  finger  on  It  since  cutting  Is  the  ^ 
essential  function  of  the  product. 
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This  reasoning  does  not  help  when  applied  to  a  ride  the  purpose 
of  whith  Is  to  provide  a  thrill.   How  much  thrill  Is  too  much? 

This  problem  will  bog  the  Commission  down  in  administrative  detail 
.and  in  legal  wrangling.   It  will  e>.pose  ourTiicmbers  to  cost  and  risk  far 
In  excess  of  anything  that  can  be  Ju<;tiflcd  given  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  we 
respectfi^lly  sCTggest  that  your  judgment  three  years  ago  was  an  Inteltigeat 
one.  There  Is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  Commission  Jurisdiction  will 
improve  the  excellent  safety  record  of  our  industry. 

**♦  -  • 

We  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  three  Bills  relating  to  this  subject 
which  are  before  the  Subcommittee.  We  will  not  do  so  In  detail  because 

V 

each  Is  deficient  In  the  same  fundamental  way.  Each  fails  to  acknowledge  ~ 

the  problem  uf  authorizing  inspections  when  Inspections  are  neither  likely 

I 

to  be  carried  out  nor  promising  of  benefit  in  any  real  way  Justifying  the 
cost.       .  >  .  ^ 

Each  Bill  falls  to  deal  with  the  very  troublesome  application  of  Section 
15(b)  to  amusement  rifdes. 

It  Is  apparently  unacceptable  to  some  on  the  Commission  And  on 

this  Subcommittee  to  suggest  that  the  responsibility  for  this  matter  can 

t 

and. should  be  left  to  state  and  local  authorities  and  to  the  Industry. 
•* 

Yet  the  record  shows  that  we  are  a  safe  Industry.  That  Is  not  to 
say  tvp  are  satisfied.   The  Industry  will  continue  to  Improve  on  Its  record. 
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.  _  866  • 

it  If^  essential  that  we  do  so.  A  pcx>r  safety  record  Is  bad  citizenship 
and  bad  business.   People  would  »top  coming  to  the  parks,  thercost  of 
Insurance  premiums  would  oe  unbearable,  anti  local  governments  would 
shut  us  down* 

If  and  where  government  inspection  and  regulation  is  deemed  necessary, 
state  and  local  governmepts  are  demonstrating  bath  the  willingness  and 
the  ability  to  assist.         '  '  ,  4 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairmf^dn,  we  again  express  our  tharlks  to  yo^  for 
allowing  us  to  be  heard!  We  must  also  append,  'however,  an  objection 
and  a  sense  of  outrage  at  the  manrter  in  which  the,  authority  of  the  Comm- 
Uston  has  been  used  to  both  distort  the  truth  and  to  deceive  the  public 
«  with  respect^to  this  issue. 

.  / 

It  I«  one  thing  to  disagree  on  the  remedy  for  what  some  Commission 
members  see  as  a  problem.  To  use  a  position  of  public  authority  to  exaggerate 
the  rlsk^  to  confuse  the  issue  and  to  create  widespread  fear  and  concern 
when  the  record  of  our  industry  is  such  as  it  is  is  something  else  and 
seems  irresponsible  to  say  the  least. 

It  certainly  casts  doubt  on  the  oft- expressed  Intention  of  the 
Commission  to  wO'^k  cc^peratlvely  with  industry  and,  more  than  anything 
else  has  raised  suspicions  within  the  industry  about  the  ability  of  the 
Commission  to  deal  fairly  and  objectively  with  this  matter. 
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Kr.  Waxman.  Thahk  you  both  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  I  would  like  for  you  to  repeat  those  figures.  I 
w^n't  sure  that  I  understood  it  in  terms  of  the  number  of  iiyuries 
per  ride  that  fake  place?  -  ] 

Mr.  Macdonau).  The  iiyuries  per  ride  are  about  one  in  75  mil- 
lion visits.  ^  ,  , 

Mr.  Waxman.  One  in  75  million  visits  or  one  in  .75  million  uses 
of  th^  ride?  '  , 

\  Mr.  Macdonald.  Or  one  in  120  million  rides. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Obviously,  figures  like  that  indicate  that  the  risk 
y  very,  very  low  thct  somebody  is  going  to  get  injured  at  an  amuse- 
inent  park.  You  are  representing  responsible  businessmen. 

There  is  a  manufacturer  that  is  going  to  be -liable  for  any  iryury 
or  death;  The  amusement  park  owner  is  going  to  be  liable  for  any 
irgury  or  death.  Plus  not  only^e  they  going  to  pay  out  money,  the 
bad  press  will  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  that  business. 

So,  I  think  we  ought  to  make  it  very  clear  tHat  we  are  not  sa)dng 
that  there  is  not  a  voluntary  effort  by  the  people. uwolved  in  this 
enterprise  to  try  to  make  it  as  safe  as  possible.  sN 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  there  is  a  role  for  Government 
to  be  involved  so  that  when  there  is  an  incident  that  can  be  report- 
ed and  if  there  is  a  defect  in  some  equipment  or  some  other  prob- 
lem, that  it  can  be  corrected,  and  that  operators  of  similar  rides 
are  made  aware  of  it. 

Now,  do  ydu  see  a  role  for  Government  at  all  in  correcting  any 
l)roblems  with  these  rides  that  may  cause  injury  of  death? 

Mr.  Macdonaxd.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  honesty^  the  Govern- 
ment's record  is  pretty  poor.  As  far  as  this  is  concerned,  Mrs. 
Steorts  has  told  us  that  she  hasn't  made  inspections  prior.  These 
made  inspections  afterward. 

As  Mr.  Eckart  said,  it  is  closing  the  door  after  the  horse  is  gone. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Do  you  expect  that  any  particular  agency  could 
make  inspections  before?  You  are  not  spggesting  that? 

Mr.  MACDdNALD.  We  are  concerned  about  Safety,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  utmost  way.  ^ 

Mr.  Waxman.  But  because  you  are  concerned  about  safety,  doeS 
that  mean  that  no  one  else  is? 

Mr.  MacdonAu).  No,  sir;  I  Jid  not  mean  to  imply  that.  What  we 
are  concerned  about  is  that  legislation  does  not  necessarily  insure 
safety.  We  need  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  our  people  to  do  the  best 
job  th^  can. 

If  the  Federal  Gov?mment  is  not  funded  in  such  a  way  or  the 
CPSC  is  not  funded  in  such  a  way  to  give  us  inspections  prior  to 
the  opening,  then  it  is  of  little  use.  It  is  letting  the  horse  out  when 
the  cart  is  g;one.  It  is  over.  * 

We  need  inspections  prior  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  in  local 
and  State  governments  and  with  our  insurance  companies. 
,  Mr,  Waxman.  And  how  about  the  State  and  local  government, 
should  they  play  a  role?  * 

Mr.  MACnONAi*^.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graff.  Well,  they  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Waxman.  I  want  to  hear  Mr.  Macdonald  because  I  am  won- 
dering if  you  think  there  is  any  government  role  here? 
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Mr.  Macdonald.  I  think  it  is  important  for  our  patrons  to  rest 
assured  that  all  has  been  done  for  safety  in  every  park  in  this 
country. 

If  Government  can  perform,  a  functional  role,  then  yes,  sir,  it 
should  be  included. 

Mr.  Waxman.  And  do  you  think  the  Government  can  perform  a 
functional  role? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  would  think  that  the  Government  on  a  local 
level  could  do  so  a  lot  more  usefully  than  the  FederarGovernment. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
perform  preclearance  of  any  rides  before  the>  are  used  or  do  you 
think  there  is  a  legitimate  function  for  Government  to  learn  from 
some  of  the  unhappy  incidents  such  as  the  case  with  the  Edge 
where  there  were  several  incidents  before  damage  and  injury  actu- 
ally occurred  that  could  have  been  a  warning  signal,  liad  it  been 
^  reported?  ' 

Do  you  think  Government  could  have  played  a  useful  role  there? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  Graff.  May  I  comment  on  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Waxman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graff.  That  points  up  the  ver>  problem  that  was  the  core  of 
our  testimony,  and  constitutes  the  core  of  our  concern  about  juris- 
diction under  the  '^onsumer  Product  Safet>  Commission.  We  said 
in  here,  and  I  think  it  is  absolutely  sound  reasoning  that  if  section 
15(b)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  applies  to  thrill  rides, 
every  ride  in  the  country  will  have  to  be  reported  as  a  hazardous 
product.  To  understand  this  you  have  to  look  at  the  language  of  the 
statute,  which  defined  defect  in  terms  of  number  of  injuries,  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  the  products  that  are  out  in  society. 

The  Carousel,  as  we  indicated,  produces  more  injuries  than  any 
other  ride.  Does  the  Carousel  ride  owner  report  that  and  all  the 
rest  of  his  rides  to  the  Commission  and  if  so,  what  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Graff,  I  think  you  are  making  a  problem 
where  none  exists.  Now,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
now  has  jurisdiction  over  carnivals  that  travel  from  place  to  place. 
They  haven-t  been  inundated  with  reports. 

They  haven*t  found  it  a  problem  to  keep  track  under  section 
15(b)  of  what  may  be  happening  where  someone  is  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  risk  of  injury. 

Mr.  Graff.  I  can  only  suggest  that  everybody  has  to  analyse  for 
themselves  whether  the>  v.ould  report  these  rides.  I  h^ve  run  that 
theory  by  some  of  the  brightest  legal  minds  in  the  city. : 

This  is  not  something  I  dredged  up.  They  are  of  the  opinion  as  I 
^m  lhat  to  avoid  thevpossibillty  of  extraordinary  liability  under  ^ 
that  statute,  of  penaltieSMiunning  $1,000  a  day  up  to  $500,000  not 
for  injuring  people  but  failing  to  make  a  Government  report,  the 
safe  thing  for  you  to  do  would  be  to  report  every  ride  in  the  park 
and  again,  I  ask,  where  does  that  leave  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  in  terms  of  what  they  have  to  inspect? 

Mr.  Waxman.  Where  does  it  leave  the  public  if  one  of  your 
owners  aren*t  willing  to  report  an  incident  that  could  show  a  defect 
in  a  ride  and  where  does  it  leave  sorheone  else  going  3,000  miles  , 
away  to  the  same  ride  at  a  fixed  site  amusement  part  if -the  Con-  ^ 
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sumer  Product  Safety  Commission  or  a  State  agency  is  not  there  to 
get  that  report,  so  that  corrective  action  can  be  taken?  . 

Mr,  Graff.  Again,  I  say  that  word  goes  out  through  the  .industry. 
I  also  said  that  is  that  reporting  problem  ^hich  is  going  to  inuu- 
date  the  Commtesion  when,  between  1979  and  1984,  their  NEISS 
system  cranked  out  something  like  1,000  yijuries  that  they  claim 
were  related  to'rides; 
They  investigated  5  percent  of  thefti. 

Mr,  Waxman.  So  you  get  the  report  submitted  to  your  organiza- 
tion of  problems?  Do  the  owners  of  ride^  report  to  you  when  there 
is  a  problem? 

Mr,  Graff.  Not  centrally,  not  as  a  systematic  matter  to  my  orga- 
nization, but  the  word  goes  out  as  I  indicated,  when  the  edge  ride 
happened  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Waxman.  But  I  want  to  know  on  a  more  systematic  basis. 
You  say  they  coulda't  do  it  on  a  systematic  basis  to 'Government, 
but  they  do  it  voluntarily  among  themselves  with  the  intfustry.  Is 
there  any  central  place  in  the  industry  where  this  information  is 
directed? 

Mr.  Graff,  No.  "  • 

Mr.  WAXMAk.  Then,  who  is  the  information  submitted  to? 
Mr.  Gr^ff.  As  I  say,  the  manufacturer  in  thfit  instance  got  on 
the  phone  to  all  tRe  parks  that  have  that  ride, 
Mr.  Waxman.  That  was  the  Edge? 
Mr.  Graff.  Yes.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Waxman.  That  was  after  the  accident  took  place.  There  was 
no  report  that,  there  were  two  incidents  before  that  that  showed 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  problem  with  that  ride? 

Mr.  Graff.  The  problem  is  analyzing  what  kind  of  an  injury  do 
you  report.  Only  a  little  over  2  percent  of  the  injuries  that  occur, 
according,  again,  to  the  Commission's  statisti^2  percent  of  the  in- 
juries 'require  hospitalization.  The  rfest  of  tfmn  are  bumps  and 
bruises  and  so  on.  Do  you  report  all  of  those? 

Mr.  Waxman.  The  law  says^  that  you  report  a  defect  thattfyou 
think  may  cause  injury  to  someone  and  that  is  all  you  are  required 
to  do. 

Mr,  Graff.  Yes,  and  what  does  the  Commission  do  if  I  report  my 
merry-go-round  because  someone  has  fallen  off  of  it  and  hurt  them- 
.  selves? 

Mr,.  Waxman.  We  are  talking  about  something  like  the  Edge. 

Mr.  Graff.  But  my  point  is,  that  ycu  would  have  to.  make  that 
analysis  for  every  ride,  and  if  one  of  the  factors  that  the  law  says 
you  must  consider  is  the  number  of  things  that  are  out  there  in 
society  and  the  number  of  incidents,  more  people  ai^e  iiyured  on  a 
carousel  than  on  the  Edge* 

Mr.  Waxivian.  No  one  is  asking  you  to  report  all  the  different 
places  people  are  injured.  What  is  required  of  you  under  the  law  is 
that  you  report  whether  you  think  there  is  a  defect  in  your  ride 
that  mav  cause  injury  to  someone. 

Mr.  Graff.  But  the  law  define^ what  that  defect  is,  and  it  in- 
cludes a  certain  number  of  Jnjuries.  It  doesn't  say  how  many,  but  if 
I  look  at  CPSC  reports  that  there  were  somewhere  between  400 
and  1,500  carousel  injuries  last  year,  I  am  on  notice  that  the  Com- 
mission considers  this  to  be  something  of  a  significant  problem,  and 
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I  have  to  make  a  decision  do  I  report  that  or  do  I  not,  and  run  the 
risk  of  then  when  someone  falls  off  thfe  horse  and  has  what  could 
be  a  serious^injury,  the  Commission  comes  in  and  says  "You  should 
Rave  known  that  people  could  fall  off  that  horse  on  the  carousel 
because  1,500  people  did  it  last  year." 

"Therefore,  you  failed  to  retoort,  and  we  are  going  to  hit  you  with 
$1,000  every  day  since  you^didn't  report  it" 

Mr.  Waxman,  That  is  reported  by  individual  product,  not  by  the 
entire  universe  of  products.  If  there  is  a  particular  ride  that  they 
think,  they  being  the  owner  or  the  one  running  the  amusement 
park,  may  contain  a  defect  that  may  present  a  substantial  risk 
iiyury,.they  are  to  report  it. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  this.  You  think  the  States  ought  to  do  ft. 
Have  you  evei  gone  to  the  State  legislatures  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion, or  let  me  ask  the  reverse.  Have  you  gone  to  any  State  legisla- 
ture a^d  lobbied  hgainst  their  adopting  legislation? 
4^  Mr.  Graff.  No,  we  have  not,  and  our  members  have  been  very 
actively  involved  in  promoting  statewide  legislation.  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald's  association  in  Pennsylvania  was  deeply  involved  in  that,  as 
was  the  carnival  industry.  The  same  hasjbeen  true  in  New  York. 
The  same  is  trffe  in  New  Jersey.  The  same  was  true  in  these  States 
that  Have  been  enacting  laws  dince  1981,  Our  people  have  been  in- 
volved. We  have  not  ever  appeared  in  opposition  to  a  ride  safety 
^  law  as  an  association  at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Now,  we  have  one  item  of  legislation  by  Congress- 
^  man  Simon,  and  he  is  suggesting  if  the  States  regulate  that  is  fine, 
but  if  the  State  doesn*t,"  regulate,  until  they  do,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  the  one  regulating  so  someone  is  at  least 
watching  out  for  the  public  interest. 
Do  you  see  any  problem  with'that? 

Mr.  Graff.  I  have  two  problems  with  Mr.  Simon's  bill.  That  is 
not  one  of  them.  If  it  were  limited  to  that,  if  it  were  simply  that 
the  CSPC  went  into  a  situation  \^here  there  Was  no  ride  law  and 
inspected,  but  Mr.  Stabler  has  raised  one  possibility  here.  There  is 
just  an  uncertainty  in  the  law  as  to  whether  section  2(a)  applies  in 
all  States  whether  they  have  rights  or  not,  and  he  is*  arguing  that 
#    it  should. 

That  language  needs  to  be  tightened  up  anyway,  because  what 
that  language  permits  the  Commission  to  do  is  send  people  any* 
vhere  in  the  country  without  limitation.  This  would  mean  a  pri- 
vate home,  to  knock  on  the  front  door,  demand  entry  without  a 
search  warrant,  with9ut  a  showing  of  good  cause,  nothing  more 
than  a  badge  and  a  letter  from  the  Commission  to  look  at  a  product 
that  has  caused  an  injury  in  that  home.  That  is  one  problem. 
The  other  is  that  Mr.  Simon  s  bill  would  still  put  us  under  sec- 
•  tion  15(b)  which  is  the  crux  of  the-problem. 

Mr.  Waxman.  But  if  it  becomes  a  question  of  jurisdiction,  the 
Federal  Government  regulating  if  the  State  doesn't  doesn't 
affect  you? 

Mr.  GrXff.  I  would  have  to  see  the  bill,  but  simply  if  that  were 
all  that  were  involved  in  it.  I  think  it  may  well  be  possible  to  work 
with  something  like  that.  .  ,  % 

Mr.  Waxman.  Look,  I  understand  why  you  are  giving  the  kind  of 
response  you  are  giving.  You  are  responsible  business  people.  Your 
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rides  generally  are  safe.  The  record  of  iryurijes  is  on6  that  is  quite 
good.  But  it  seeqjs  to  me  that  you  shouldn't  resist  the  idea  of  Gov 
emment  doing  a  very  siniple'task  which  I  don't  think  is  going  to  be 
all  that  involved  because  there  are  so  few  actual  rides  where  there 
is  a  danger.  But  when  there  is  a  danger,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
owner  of  the, ride, ought  to  report  it,  there  ought  to  be  a  national 
clearinghouse,  that  information  ought  to  be  shared.  Defects  should 
be  corrected. 

We  shouldn't  rely  voluntarily  on  an  industry  that  is  too  fright- 
ened perhaps  under  some  circumstances  to  let  anybody  know  that 
there  was  an  incident  that  may  well  be  a  problem  because  they 
don't  Want  to  deal  with  it  until  an  actual  iryury.  occurs.  That  is 
really  what  is  on      mind,  Mr.  Graff. 

Mr.  Graff.  I  am  worried  about  the  tremendous  liability^  under 
section  15(b)  Applying  to,  which  was  meant  for  coffee  pots  and  hair 
curlers,  to  something  that  was  intended  to  produce  a  thrill.  When 
vou  pick  up  your  coffee  pot,  if  it  gives  you  a  fhrill,  you  knpw  you 
have  got  a  prpblem  there. 

Mr.  EcKART.  If  you  ever  tasted  my  coffee,  you  wouldn't  say  that. 

Have  you  ever  tasted  my  coffee? 

Mr.  Graff.  No,  sir,  I  haven't. 

Mr.  WaxmaI^i.  We  are  open  to  talking  about  language  changes, 
but  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  a  uniform  reporting  system  so 
if  there  is  a  defect  people  around  the  country  can  take  corrective 
action.  I  don't  think  the  industry  alone,  and  you  agree  with  me,  the 
industry  shouldnt  have  it 'alone  because  you  think  the  States 
should  do  it.    ,  ' 

Mr.  Graff.  I' would  be  glad  to  look  at  any  language  that  does  not 
^  incorporate  section  15(b).  . 

Mr.  Wa?:man.  Mr.  Nielsen. 

Mr,  NiELSON.  About  section  15(b)  we  heard  testimony  from  the 
Commissioners,  that  the  last  3  years  there  have  been  no  reports  en 
section  15(b)  on  the  traveling  rides.  There  have  been  no  fines  be- 
cause of  noncompliance.  Why  do  you  think  you  would  be  fined  so 
milch  if  you  didn't  report  on  section  15(b)  since  the  traveling  ones 
have  not  been  fined?  .  ^ 

Mr.  Graff  Again,  as  I  indicated,  I  •think  every  operator  who  is 
subject  to  that  law  must  make  for  himself  the  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  language  of  the  statute  requires  that  he  report 
any  particular  ride. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  That  law  has  been  ignored  for  the  last  3  years, 
hasn't  it?  < 

Mr.  Graff.  I  don't  knowi^ 

Mr.  NiELSON;  If  there  haffb  been  no  reports  for  the  last  3  years, 
wouldn't  you  say  it  had  been  ignored? 
Mr,  Graff.  It  may  be-^ — 

Mr.  Waxman.  That  is  one  conclusion  you  can  draw,  that  the  law 
has  been  dgnored  Another  you  can  draw  is  that  by  and  large  they 
don't  think  there'  are  any  defects  in  these  rides.  I  suspect  that  is 
the  reality  we  are  dealing  with.  But  when  there  is  a  defect  as  rare 
OS  it  may  be,  somebody  ought  to  know  about  ijL.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
ported to  spme  government  agency  so  it  can  be  dealt  with  irl'a  re* 
sponsible  way  to  prevent  future  injuries. 

♦  • 
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Mr.  NiELSON.  We  are  to  interfere  if  there  have  been  no  repSrts 
for  3  years  there  have  been  no  problems  in  the  last*3  years?  You 
extrapolate  from  the  hospital  statistics-  what  statistical  procedure 
would  you^suggest?  .  ' 

Mr.  Graff.  1  am  not  a  statistician. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  I  am.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Graff.  OK.  If  there  \/ere  some  wav  to  weight  the  number  of 
reporting  hospitals  so  that— I  did  work  this  out  one  day- the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  parks  to  hospitals  in  the  sample  field  is  the  same 
ratio  as  the  total  number  of  parks  in  the  country  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  hospital  .field  in  the  country. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  You  would  take  those  73  hospitals  where  the  parks 
are  and  use  those  to  extrapolate? 

Mr.  Graff.  Not  only  where  parks  are  because  that  would  skew  it 
the  other  way.  Again,  you  are  the  statistician.  There  would  have  to 
be  the  same  correlation  between,  the  number  of  amusement  parks 
close  to  one  of  the  73  reporting  hospitals,  as  the  total  number  of 
amusement  parks  bears  to  the  total  number  of  hospitals  in  the 
country.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  get  you  there. 

Mr.  NiELSOK.  Let  me  ask  a  general  question.  Do  you  feel  the  fact 
that  the  jurisdiction  over  mobile  rides  has  been  almost  more  than 
CPSC  could  do  in  terms  of  staff,  do  you  think  the  fact  they  haven't 
been  able  to  do  that  very  well,  does  that  give  you  confidence  they 
would  even  do  a  good  job  with  the  fixed  rides? 

Mr.  Graff.  No,  I  don't  think  it  does  at  all,  sir.  That  is  ijart  of  the 
problem,  to  hold  out  the  notion  that  there  is  going  to  be  inbpectiqn 
oC  these  rides  that  would  prevent  an  injury  like  that  which  hap- 
pened on  the  Edge.  Well,  in  fact,  I  guess  no  one  is  even  suggesting 
that  that  is  going  to  b*»  the  case.  They  are  only  arguing  for  a  reac- 
tive kind  of  remedy.  After  there  is  an  accident  they  want  to  go  in 
and  n?ake  an  investigation.  I  am  telling  you  that  is  not  necessary. 
After  there  has  been  an  accident  the  industry,  as  it  did  in  the  case 
of  the  Edg  ?,  has  got  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Macdonald,  would  you  go  so 
far  as  to  say  they  ought  to  first  show  they  can  handle  the  niobile 
rides  which  they  have  jurisdiction  over  before  we  extend  authority 
to  fixed  rides?  ' 

Mr.  Macdonal?.  Mr.  Nielson,  I  am  not  sure  I  am  willing  to  go 
that  far. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  How  falvdo  you  want  to  go  on  that? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  It  is  our  concern  that  whatever  safety  regula- 
tions, if  there  are  any,  to  he  enacted  be  ones  that  will  be  equitable- 
and  will  also  do  a  job.  That  ia  our  main  concern.  Whether  their  ju- 
risdiction  over  the  mobile  rides  has  been  effective,  I  would  not  like 
to  comment. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  How  many  States  have  fixed  amusement  parks? 
Would  you  say  30  States?  Forty  States? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  would  say  closer  to  40,  nir 

Mr.  NiELSON.  How  many  of  those  have  regulation  agencies? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  We  have  26  States  with  the  State  Taw. 

Mr.  NiELSON.  Have  you  tried  to  promote  that  same  type  of  regu- 
lation? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Or  25. 
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Mr.  NiELSON.  Or  suggest  perhaps  it  is  a  good  idea  for  the  States 
to  get  involved.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is,  usually  the  Feder- 
al Government  does  not  get  involved  unless  the  States  neglect  their 
responsibilities.  In  this  case  14  States,  including  my  own  State, 
have  neglected  their  responsibilities.  How  do  you  solve  that  prob- 
lem short  of  regulation? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  We  have  been  encouraging  individual  members 
to  encourage  their  State  legislatures  to  enact  bills.  We  have,  as 
John  stated  earlier,  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials,  and  we  have  been  with  them  from  the  .veiy 
beginning.  We  are  endeavoring  to  try  to  put  together  a  set  of  stand- 
ards that  would  be  industrywide.  Not  only  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance but  also  manufacture. 

Once  we  get  those  things  down  pat,  and  we  have  been  working 
on  them  long  and  hard,  it  would  give  us  a  much  better  feel  and 
much  better  package  to  give  to  our  individuals  members  and  {he 
rest  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Graff.  Mr.  Nielson,  since  1981  a  great  many  States  have  en- 
acted laws  or,  in  several  instances,  rewrote  their  laws  because  of 
some  of  the  concerns  that  were  raised  here  about  inadequacy  in 
Ode  way  or  another.  Most  of  the  ride  parks  are  concentrated  in  a 
small  number  of  States.  His  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  most  of 
any  State.  There  are  a  number  of  States  which  now  have  such  laws 
under  consideration.  So  it  is  not  that  this  thing  has  stopped  and 
there  is  no  further  action. 

Florida  is  looking  at  revising  its  law.  The  Washington  Post  sug- 
gests the  Virginia  Legislature  will  have  proposals  before  it  this 
year.  Rhode  Island  has  a  law  under  consideration.  Missouri  is 
studying  it.  So  it  is.something  that  is  taking  place. 

Mr.  Nielson.  If  the  gentleman  would  permit  one  last  question. 
The  questipn  I  asked  the  Commission  about  the  data  which  sites  a 
30  percent  drop  in  iiyuries  from  1980  to  1983,  do  you  think  that 
data  is  correct? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graff.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Nielson.  They  did  it  the  other  way.  They  had  no  reason  to 
corrobo^-ate  it.  But  if  such  is  the  case,  does  that  in  your  mind  call 
for  a  new  Federal  program,  if  there  has  been  a  drop?  Suppose  it 
were  increased  30  percent  instead  of  increased.  Would  that  then 
suggest  

Mr.  Graff.  I  would  have  to  have  more  reliable  figures  than  that 
system  provides  us,  sir.  But  even  if  the  Commission's  estimates 
were  correct,  assuming  they  are  correct  and  assuming  the  very 
worse  f^res  that  they  give  you,  there  is  nothing  that  they  keep 
trrck  ofby  way  of  recreational  or  amusement  products  that  has 
even  a  remotely  close  safety  record  such  as  ours.  It  is  a  problem 
that  States  can  handle  and  localities  and  the  parks,  and  the  best 
<^vidence  of  that  is  the  very  figures  that  the  Commission  offers  to 
you  from  the  NEISS  system. 

Our  independent  studies,  admittedly  now  are  dated.  The  last  one 
is  1980.  The  Wharton  School  study  done  in  1976  and  the  1980  study 
confirmed  that  the  figures  are  considerably  lower  than  the  NEISS 
estimates  would  have  you  believe.  , 

Mr.  Nielson.  I  thank  the  gentlemen  for  their  testimony. 
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Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Nielson. 
Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Eckart.  Just  a  couple  of  short  queafions.  What  I  can't  come 
to  grips  with  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  good  operators  out  there 
doing  a  lot  of  these  things  voluntarily,  so  why  is  there  a  problem 
with  us  doing  this  in  a  statute? 

Mr.  Graff.  The  problem  is  as  we  have  outlined  them  here.  I 
think  there  are  sigiiificant  problems  with  the  application  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  that  are  going  to  bog  the  Commis- 
sion dow*i. 

Mr.'EcKART.  OK;  they  are  going  to  be  bogged  dowii. 

Mr,  Graff.  They  are  going  to  expose  our  members  to  an  unwar- 
ranted liability  for  making  these  extraordinarily  complex  and  diffi- 
cult decisions  on  reporting  something.  Again,  I  think  you  have  to 
look  at  a  thrill  ride  as  opposed  to  something  like  a  coffee  pot  or 
hair  curler  or  something  like  that.  That  is  the  basic  objection. 

Mr.  Eckart.  It  seems  to  me  bogging  them  down  is  not  your  con- 
cern. That  ought  to  be  their  problem  and  our  problem. 

Mr.  Graff.  No,  it  is  our  concern  because  we  are  the  people  who 
will  pay  the  penalties  for  failure  to  report  if  they  decide  that  a 
report  was  due.  And  there  are  horrendous  penalties.  Not  only  civil 
penalties  up  to  half  a  million  dollars,  but  criminal  penalties.  , 

Mr  Eckart.  How  many  times  have  they  imposed  the  half  million 
dollars  civil  penalties? 

Mr.  Graff.  Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  that  they  have  collected.  I 
know  of  one  case  where  they  attempted  to  level,  I  mean  attempted 
to  levy  a  fine  which  was  finally  settled  put.  But  again,  part  of  the 
problem  alluded  to  here  is  that  you  don*t  have  the  reports  coming 
in. 

Mr.  Eckart.  I  understand  that.  So  in  reality  the  half  million  dol- 
lars penalty  isn't  a  problem  because  they  haven't  done  it.  Now,  I 
understand  your  concern  about  exposing  the  operators  to  unwar- 


show  up  with  a  badge  to  come  into  my  house  to  inspect  consumer 
products  limps  a  little  because  I  don't  invite  39  million  people  into 
my  house  to  drink  out  of  my  coffee  pot  every  year. 

Mr.  Graff.  I  am  simply  saying  that  the  authority  for  the  Com- 
mission to  do  that  is  there.  I  think  that  is  an  unwise  delegation  of 
authority  to  a  Government  agency. 

Mr  Eckart.  Maybe  if  you  drank  my  coffee  you  would  under- 
stand why  they  ought  to  want  to  come  in  there  an^  inspect  that 
coffee  pot.  Particularly  if  39  million  people  were  exposed  to  it.  But 
there  is  a  public  policy  difference  betweerl  inspection  for  purposes 
of  ensuring  responsible  public  safety  and  coming  in  to  rny  home  to 
see  if  my  hair  dryer  still  has  asbestos  wires  in  it. 

Mr.  Graff.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  authority  is  there.  I  think  if 
the  public  understood  it  was  there,  they  would  not  be  in  favor  of 
that. 

Mr.  Eckart.  Let  us  take  your  arguments  at  face  value  then.  Per- 
haps, Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  ought  to  do  is  amend  the  bill  and 
just  require  that  a  sign  go  up  at  the  ticket  booth  of  each  fixed  site 
amusement  park  in  the  United  States  saying  ain't  nobody  here  in- 
specting this  stuff.  Come  in  at  your  own  risk. 

Mr.  Graff.  It  wouldn't  be  true.  That  wouldn't  be  true. 
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Mr.  EcKART.  How  about  if  we  change  it  to  say  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment isn't  available  to  come  here  if  there  is  an  accident.  Con- 
tacfthe  owner's  ihsiif ahce  coinpany. 

Mr.  Graff.  If  you  want  to  know  who  is  inspecting  this  park,  see 
if  the  State  or  local  facilities  are  inspecting  this  park.  In  the  over- 
whelming m^ority  of  cases  they  will  oe. 

Mr.  EcKART.  If  you  don't  want  CPSC  to  inspect  it  because  it  is  a 
thrill  ride,  how  about  if  we  set  up  the  Federal  Office  of  Consumer 
•Protection  foe  Thrill  Rid^? 

Mr.  Graff.  If  you  want  to  draft  a  statute  th^  relates  only  to 
thrill  ndes  we  certainly  will  loqk  at  it  and  see  if  it  is  a  reasonable 
application  of  Federal  authority  to  a  problem  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  EcKART.  When  I  was  in  the  State  House  a  few  years  ago,  we 
fussed  around  with  one  of  these  statutes  at  the  time,  too.  And  I  was 
amazed  at  how  miich  we  expected,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  local  city  in- 
specfcjrs  to  handle.  Now  that  I  come  to  Washington  I  am  amazed  at 
what  great  competence  people  seem  to  think  that  the  State  inspec- 
tors have^  I  just  don't  understand  your  position.  I  have  got  two 
parks  in  my  district  that  hdwe  superior  records  from  both  person- 
nel training,  operation,  maintenance,  on  thQ  progremis  they  offer. 
A^id  they  are  class  people.  And  they  don't  have'  anything  to  be 
afraid  of.  And  frankly,  1  am  concerned  that,  with  the  tremendous 
economic  competition  in  this  area,  I  can't  ensure  that  my  son  gets 
treated  with  as  much  respect  for  his  safety  at  a  theme  park  as  he 
does  when  he  rides  a  schoolbus  on  his  way  to  and  from  school.  That 
is  my  bottom  line  as  a  parent. 

Mr.  Graff.  You  can  be  given  that  inspection  assurance.  The 
State  of  Ohio  has  done  that.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  done 
that.  The  State  of  New  York  has  done  that.  The  State  of  Illinois 
has  done  that.  ^  . 

Mr,  EcKART.  But  you  know  the  problem  is  bigger  than  that.  It  is 
that  someplace  in  one  of  those  other  ,26  States  there  is  ^  park  that 
I  take  my  son  to.    ^  / 

Mr.  Graff,  That  is  not  so.  I  am  saying  again,  and  the  Edge  was  a 
classic  case,  every  owner  of  that  ride  was  notified  within  10  min- 
utes of  the  time  the  manufacturer  got  word  of  lhat. 

Mr  PcKART.  And  I  think  that  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  I  think  the  record  ought  to  reflect  the  responsible  actions  of 
the  owners  and  operators  that  made  that  happen,  because  that  ride 
is  also  at  a  park  m  Ohio,  and  I  rode  that  ride,  as  I  said,  just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  But  I  think  the  record  aLso  shows  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  instances  when  that  didn'f  hs  ipen. 

Mr.  Graff.  Is  that  in  the  record?  .  -^m  not  aware  of  it,  sih 

Mr.  EcKART.  My  analysis  of  the  rtvord  reveals  that  to  be  the 
case.  And  unless  you  can  show  me  that  notification  is  the  norm 
and  not  the  exception,  then  I  think  we  have  a  public  responsibility 
to  deal  with  the  broader  questioris. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you,  and  I  thank  the  witnesses  for  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr^  Eckart. 

Mr.  Graff  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  I  think  if  your  record  is  as  good  as 
it  is,  and  I  am  convinced  it  is,  then  the  Consumer  Products  Safety 
Commission  is  not  going  to  Jbe  overburdened  by  getting  the  reports 
of  defects  when  those  defects  occur,  and  obviously  very  rarely 
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occur.  I  would  think  that  to  have  a  great  big  hole  where  nobody  is 
inspecting  an>thing  at  any  government  level  is  one  we  shouldn't 
tolerate.  If  the  State  government  will  do  it,  fine.  But  if  the  State 
government  won't,  the  Federal  Go\ernment  must.  To  say  thafthe 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  can  know  what  goes  on  in  a 
mobile  source  but  can't  know  about  the  same  ride*  or  do  anything 
about  it  when  it  is  at  a  fixed  site,  doesn't  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  me. 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  want  to  work  with  ycu  because  it  is 
m>  intention  that  this  subcommittee  will  mark  up  a  bill  and  report 
it  to  the  full  committee  and  to  the  House.  What  we  now  have  is 
inexcusable.  It  Is  Inexcusable  to  have  no  Government  heavily  in- 
volved, and  in  even  those  rare  instances  where  there  is  a  risk,  to 
allow  it  to  continue.  You  can't  guarantee  safety. 

Your  record  is  admirable.  But  I  think  it  means  that  we  have  to 
try  to  keep  that  record  as  good  as  It  is,  if  not  improve  it,  by  assur- 
ing the  public  that  there  is  some  government  agency  watching  for 
problems  and  making  sure  they  are  corrected. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to  thank  all  the  witnesses  today 
and  the  members  at  this  hearing.  We  will  plan  a  markup  on  this 
legislation,  and  we  will  announce  that  markup  at  a  future  date. 

That  concludes  our  businesb.  We  therefore  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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